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SHOOTING  GROUSE   IN  MIDDLE 
NORTHWEST 


By  H.   S.   CANFIELD 


THE  day  was  in  late  October  and  a 
veil  of  clouds  was  drawn  across 
the  sky,  so  the  light  was  gray  and 
good.  The  man  knew  that  the  bird  lay 
concealed  in  the  half  acre  of  space  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods.  This  space  was  cov- 
ered with  the  short  weed  which  bears  the 
black  seeds  known  as  "beggar  lice."  He 
had  flushed  the  bird  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  had  missed  because  a  tangle  of 
branches  interfered.  Now  he  was  sure 
that  the  quarry  was  his,  for  in  the  little 
space  there  were  no  trees  to  mar  the  aim, 
save  that  in  its  center  a  squat  balsam  stood 
fifteen  feet  high  and  eight  feet  through. 

The  man  advanced  slowly  to  the  edge 
of  the  opening.  He  was  eager,  yet  cool. 
The  fore-end  of  his  double-barrel  was  in 
his  left  hand,  the  gun  nearly  horizontal, 
the  butt  within  six  inches  of  his  shoulder, 
and  the  safety  slide  upon  his  hammerless 
had  been  pressed  forward,  so  that  all  was 
in  readiness.  As  he  emerged  from  the 
growth  of  timber  which  fringed  the  half 
acre,  and  paused  for  a  moment,  he  had  al- 
most the  trap  position,  looking  keenly  out 
over  the  brown  weeds,  as  if  he  expected  to 
hear    the    question,    "Ready?"  The 

thought  even  came  to  him  that  this  was  an 
unknown  trap  with  an  unknown  angle, 
but  a  known  target,  and  he  intended  to 
smash  that  target  before  its  tumultuous 
wings  bore  it  ten  yards. 


Moving  slowly,  placing  one  foot  before 
the  other  softly,  he  advanced,  e\ery  sense 
upon  the  alert.  He  marked  the  rat-tat- 
ting of  a  sapsucker  upon  a  dead  pine,  and 
a  red  squirrel  sprung  his  rattle  in  an  ir- 
ritating way.  Five  steps  onward  and 
the  stillness  was  unbroken;  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  the  squirrel's  chatter  ceased; 
twenty-five ! 

With  an  upward  noble  rush  and  a 
thunder  of  beating  pinions,  the  grouse 
leaped.  One  second,  and  the  right  barrel 
spoke,  the  charge  passing  three  feet  un- 
der; a  half-second,  and  the  left  barrel 
cracked.  From  the  balsam  floated  gently 
down  half  a  hatful  of  green  plumes;  the 
grouse  was  away. 

The  man  stared  blankly,  then  laughed. 
Fie  was  an  old  hand,  and  could  pay  tribute 
to  the  wiliness  of  his  foeman,  even  in  de- 
feat. Belly  to  the  ground,  tail  depressed, 
head  humped  upon  back,  from  its  un- 
knowable hiding-place  the  grouse  had 
watched  him.  Five  brown  weeds  had 
bent  over  it,  blending  with  its  plumage; 
dead  leaves  lay  along  its  sides,  also  blend- 
ing. Only  the  developed  negative  of  a 
photograph  would  have  shown  it  crouch- 
ing there.  As  the  man  advanced,  its  still 
round  black  eye  had  estimated  his  dis- 
tance; it  had  estimated  also  the  sur- 
roundings, the  width  of  the  open  plot,  the 
height  and   thickness   of  the  balsam  in 
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front.  Once  the  bird  had  calculated  that 
the  balsam  was  too  far  away  for  its  pur- 
poses, and  it  had  moved  forward  quickly 
and  stealthily  for  ten  feet,  without  stirring 
a  leaf  or  weed  stem.  It  had  flushed  when 
the  man  was  within  five  yards,  had  sprung 
upward  with  all  of  its  strength,  and  had 
whirled  behind  the  balsam  like  a  dun- 
colored  flash.  That  was  all — an  old 
trick  of  the  grouse,  but  one  that  will 
prove  effective  eight  times  out  of  ten. 

The  man  blamed  himself,  which  was 
right.  He  had  nothing  to  say  about  the 
choke  being  worn  out  of  his  gun,  or  the 
smokeless  powder  being  old  and  therefore 
slow,  or  the  shell  being  improperly  loaded. 
Instead,  he  said  that  he  saw  the  weedy 
space  in  which  the  bird  had  taken  refuge, 
and  he  saw  the  balsam  in  the  middle,  and 
he  should  have  entered  the  clearing  from 
the  other  side  and  gone  straight  to  the 
balsam,  forcing  the  grouse  to  fly  in  another 
direction  and  give  him  a  straight  shot. 
That,  however,  was  the  hindsight  which  is 
always  so  much  better  than  the  foresight; 
so  he  tramped  on,  confident  that  before 
sundown  there  would  be  other  birds,  some 
of  which  would  find  their  way  into  the 
wide  pockets  of  his  shooting  coat. 

The  woods  of  the  Northwest  stretch  for 
many  miles  east  and  west  below  Lake  Su- 
perior, a  vast  mass  of  pines,  hemlocks, 
balsams,  firs,  maples,  birches,  and  spruces, 
and  that  is  the  home  of  the  ruffed  grouse. 
Down  the  still,  solemn  forest  aisles  it  wan- 
ders, and  as  every  four-footed  neighbor, 
except  the  deer  and  rabbit  is  its  enemy,  it 
has  learned  through  countless  genera- 
tions to  take  care  of  itself.  Its  caution 
has  developed;  its  instinct  amounts  al- 
most to  reason;  and  at  every  season,  save 
when  the  snow  lies  white  on  ground  and 
tree,  its  protective  coloration  is  a  miracle. 
Next  to  the  wild  turkey,  it  is  the  noblest 
of  our  feathered  game.  Its  strength  of 
wing  is  superb,  and  its  speed  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
gallinaceous  family.  Because  of  its  hab- 
itat it  has  acquired  a  faculty  of  steering 
not  short  of  the  marvelous.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  not  approached  by  any  flyer, 
except,  perhaps,  the  squealer  duck  of  the 
South,  itself  a  woods  dweller.  Flushed 
close  at  hand  and  badly  frightened,  the 
grouse  will  shoot  away  between  trunks  and 
through  branches  thick  enough  almost  to 
obscure  vision,  with  tilt  of  either  wing  dart- 


ing to  left  or  right,  raising  or  lowering  its 
flight  and  maintaining  a  speed  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour,  without  grazing  a 
feather.  There  is  no  instance  of  this  bird 
injuring  itself  by  flying  against  limbs  or 
boles,  save  when  struck  in  the  head  and 
blinded,  or  otherwise  hurt  desperately. 

It  has  a  hundred  tricks  of  defense.  It 
will  sometimes  lie  still  until  the  hunter  is 
within  a  yard  of  it,  then  soar  straight  up- 
ward in  his  front,  towering  like  a  wood- 
cock ;  again,  it  will  rise  forty  yards  away, 
and  the  sound  of  its  wings  is  his  only  notice 
of  its  presence.  It  will  cower  upon  a 
branch  under  which  he  passes,  and  his  cap 
will  not  be  more  than  a  foot  below  it  as  he 
goes;  and  though  it  has  seen  him  ap- 
proaching, it  will  remain  quiescent  in 
frightful  fear  until  his  back  is  turned.  It 
will  flush  then,  and  when  he  has  slewed 
himself  hurriedly  around  he  will  catch  only 
a  glimpse  of  a  brown,  broad  wing  far  away. 
Wounded  and  falling  in  the  open,  it  will 
be  found — if  it  is  found  at  all — with  the 
telltale  speckles  of  its  breast  against  the 
trunk  of  some  brown  tree  against  which 
its  feathers  are  indistinguishable,  and  the 
black  ruff  about  the  neck  of  the  male  will 
be  laid  against  the  darkest  part  of  the 
bark.  Often  it  will  double  like  a  fox; 
often,  as  man  draws  near,  it  will  spring 
noiselessly  into  some  spruce  and  hide  until 
he  passes,  dropping  then  to  ground  and 
continuing  its  feeding;  often,  too,  it  will 
decline  to  take  wing,  though  unhurt,  and 
will  run  fast  for  a  half  mile — so  fast  that 
the  most  expert  woodsman  will  be  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  it.  This  it  will  do  only 
on  leafy  ground,  and  never  when  snow 
would  betray  its  tracks. 

The  man  who  pursues  the  ruffed  grouse 
in  his  native  fastness  needs  endurance, 
patience,  a  knowledge  of  woodcraft,  and 
skill  with  his  weapon.  He  will  travel  un- 
inhabited territory,  and  must  know  how 
to  find  his  way  out  of  it  with  or  without 
a  compass.  He  will  force  his  way  through 
hazel  brush  as  high  as  his  head,  and  high- 
er ;  he  will  climb  over  logs  four  feet  through 
at  the  butt,  and  many  of  them;  he  will 
skirt  the  ends  or  edges  of  tamarack 
swamps;  he  will  find  himself  in  hollows 
so  deep  and  dark  that  even  at  midday  the 
sunhght  filters  through  dimly;  he  will 
breast  steep  hills  carpeted  in  leaves  as 
smooth  under  foot  almost  as  ice;  he  will 
work  along  the  sides  of  ridges,  where  one 
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foot  will  be  half  a  yard  below  the  other; 
he  must  be  prepared  to  shoot  in  front,  to 
left,  or  right,  or  behind  him,  and  he  will 
find  that  fifteen  out  of  twenty  shots  are 
snapshots  purely,  with  no  time  left  him  in 
which  to  calculate  bird-speed,  or  distance, 
or  how  much  to  hold  ahead,  or  anything 
else.  If  he  bags  two  out  of  six  shots,  in 
and  out,  throvigh  the  day,  he  will  have 
cause  at  nightfall  to  take  his  right  hand  in 
his  left  and  shake  with  himself  as  a  grouse 
man  worth  talking  to. 

It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  be  with  an  expert 
field  shot  when  he  is  introduced  to  grouse 
in  a  grouse  country.  He  will  be  used  to 
the  snipe  zigzagging  over  open  marshes, 
to  the  quail  iiying  as  straight  as  a  string 
above  level  fields;  even  to  the  erratic,  but 
not  swift,  woodcock  in  sunny  thickets,  or 
cornfields,  or  swamps,  or  canebrakes. 
Perhaps  he  will  rather  fancy  himself  as 
a  handler  of  the  shotgun,  and  he  will  be 
free  about  the  camp  fire  to  talk  of  fifteen 
straight  quail  bagged  in  southern  Illinois, 
or  eight  woodcock  out  of  ten  in  western 
New  York.  He  will  have  the  same  gun 
and,  if  the  season  be  early,  he  will  have 
No.  8  shot  chilled  in  front  of  pink-edged 
wads  which  cover  the  quickest  powder — 
and  he  will  not  understand  how  a  bird  as 
big  as  a  grouse  can  get  up  and  getaway 
from  two  barrels  that  he  knows  are  held 
squarely  on  him.  The  expert  field  shot, 
experienced  in  other  fields,  who  comes  to 
camp  after  his  first  day  in  the  woods,  is 
not  the  man  who  left  it  in  the  morning. 
He  is  less  chipper,  and  more  silent.  He 
eats  his  supper  voraciously,  throws  out  oc- 
casional remarks  of  an  inter jectory  or  ex- 
clamatory character,  goes  to  bed  soon  and 
tosses  uneasily  in  his  sleep. 

There  are  few  cardinal  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  grouse  shooting,  but  they  are 
cardinal : 

Hunt  along  the  sides  of  hills;  move 
softly;  keep  eyes  and  ears  open ;  listen  for 
drummers ;  explore  thoroughly  each  open- 
ing which  grows  grass  seeds  or  beggar  lice ; 
walk  around  each  spruce  tree,  for  the  bird 
is  fond  of  spruce  berries;  when  the  bird 
flushes  pitch  up  the  gun,  keep  both  eyes 
open,  and  look  only  at  the  grouse,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  barrels.  That  is  snap- 
shooting, and  it  is  snap-shooting  only 
which  counts.  Eight  grouse  out  of  nine 
in  the  North  woods  are  killed  within  twenty 
yards,  and  they  will  go  the  first  twenty 


yards  in  less  than  a  "second.  Perhaps  the 
best  possible  definition  of  snap-shooting 
has  been  given  by  old  George  Hudson,  a 
Mississippi  River  guide:  "Shootin'  a  shot- 
gun ain't  nothin'  but  pointin'  nohow." 
That  definition  is  pecuharly  apphcable  to 
grouse  shooting.  Point  the  shotgun  as 
you  would  point  a  finger,  and  let  go.  So 
will  you  bag  an  occasional  bird.  Nobody 
ever  yet  killed  anything  by  keeping  the 
load  in  the  gun. 

Of  course  a  man  will  find  more  birds 
with  a  good  dog  than  without  one,  yet 
either  pointer  or  setter  is  worse  than  use- 
less in  the  North  woods.  They  are  wide- 
ranging  animals ;  they  will  be  out  of  sight 
nine- tenths  of  the  time;  they  come  to  a 
stand,  and  stay  on  it ;  their  owner  knows 
nothing  about  it;  when  the  covey  flushes 
he  may  hear  the  burr  of  the  wings,  but 
that  is  all;  the  dog  then  goes  on  and  finds 
another  covey,  and  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens. With  a  pointer  or  setter  of  the  best, 
a  man  will  crowd  so  much  exasperation 
into  a  day  that  he  will  want  no  more 
of  it. 

The  only  dog  is  the  cocker  spaniel.  That 
animal  will  stay  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance, will  hunt  industriously,  and  will 
find  birds.  It  will  give  tongue  when  the 
birds  are  close  and,  if  the  man  is  near 
enough  to  shoot,  he  may  get  in  both  bar- 
rels. In  any  event  the  spaniel  will  flush 
the  covey,  and  then  follow  it.  If  it  be  well 
trained,  and  it  soon  trains  itself  from  ex- 
perience, it  will  mark  the  trees  in  which 
members  of  the  covey  alight,  will  hurry  to 
them  and  bark  furiously,  much  as  if  it  were 
a  "coon  dog,"  and  had  a  coon  treed. 
Some  of  the  best  spaniels  are  practically 
infallible  in  thus  marking  trees.  If  the 
shooter  is  at  a  distance  when  the  covey  is 
found  he  will  be  drawn  to  its  roosting 
birds  by  the  dog's  voice.  He  will  then 
have  his  choice  of  very  difficult  shooting, 
or  plain  murder. 

So  long  as  the  dog  leaps  about  and 
barks  the  grouse  will  not  heed  the  man. 
They  will  sit  stiffly,  looking  down  at  the 
animal.  The  man  may,  if  he  chooses, 
pick  off  bird  after  bird,  beginning  with  the 
one  on  the  lowest  branch  so  that  the  noise 
of  the  bodies  falling  through  the  limbs  wifl 
not  disturb  the  others.  They  will  stay  to 
be  shot  under  these  conditions — and  it 
may  be  said  here  that  a  great  majority  of 
grouse  killed  in  the  North  woods  are  killed 
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in  this  way,  either  by  market-hunters  or 
by  alleged  sportsmen.  If  the  man  be 
genuine,  however,  he  will  flush  the  birds 
from  the  tree  and  he  will  then  have  shots 
hard  enough  to  suit  anybody. 

The  grouse  from  its  altitude  of  forty  to 
fifty  feet,  springs  outward  and  sails  away 
at  enormous  speed,  going  commonly  on  a 
down-slant,  and  it  will,  if  it  can,  place  the 
tree-top  immediately  between  itself  and 
the  shooter.  All  men  who  have  shot  at 
quail  driven  from  a  tree  know  how  diffi- 
cult this  shot  is,  and  the  only  way  to  make 
it  is  to  have  the  bird  showing  cleanly 
above  the  barrels  of  the  gun,  with  the 
muzzle  leading  it  by  a  good  foot  and  drop- 
ping steadily  when  the  trigger  is  pulled. 
That  is  the  receipt  if  the  grouse  goes 
outward  and  straightaway.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  will  half-circle,  and  thunder 
among  other  tree-tops,  and  then  the  man 
must  do  the  best  he  can  and  score  another 
miss.  Consolation  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  an  occa- 
sional good  shot  of  this  character  than  in 
butchering  a  wagon-load  of  birds  squatting 
in  the  branches  and  staring  down  at  a  dog. 
Between  slaying  them  in  this  way  and 
knocking  down  chickens  in  a  farmer's 
barnyard,  there  is  no  difference  at  all. 
One  shot  is  as  easy  as  the  other,  and  is  as 
sportsmanlike. 

For  some  reason  grouse  are  fond  of  the 
narrow  roads  and  trails  through  the  woods, 
and  will  be  found  in  greater  numbers 
along  them  than  elsewhere.  They  do  not 
go  to  the  roads  only  to  dust  themselves,  as 
they  frequent  them  whether  they  are  wet 
or  dry.  Possibly  they  have  some  idea  that 
along  a  road  they  can  see  approaching 
danger  more  clearly.  It  is  not  bad  sport 
to  take  a  single  horse  and  buggy  and  drive 
slowly,  looking  keenly  into  the  under- 
brush and  firing  at  the  birds  as  they  get 
up.  They  always  sail  away  into  the  woods 
as  fast  as  they  can  go,  and  make  difficult 
shooting  for  a  man  sitting  down,  whether 
the  horse  stop  or  not.  Generally  they 
will  permit  the  buggy  to  come  much  nearer 
than  a  man  on  foot,  often  flushing  within 
two  yards  of  the  wheels,  and  if  the  shooter 
have  a  good  driver  he  need  pay  attention 
to  the  birds  and  to  nothing  else.  They 
are  plentiful,  too,  by  running  streams  to 
which  they  resort  to  drink.  Along  the 
north  and  south  forks  of  the  Flambeau 
River,  in  Wisconsin,  is  great  grouse  coun- 


try. Taking  a  canoe  or  double-prowed 
skiff,  with  a  guide  to  pole  it,  a  man  may 
go  for  a  dozen  of  miles  down  one  of  these 
streams,  and  on  his  way  will  see  many 
grouse  trotting  down  the  bank  to  sip,  or 
else  resting  quietly  within  two  feet  of  the 
water,  dozing.  Sometimes  they  crouch 
in  this  fashion  on  little  sand-bars,  and  may 
be  the  boat,  noiselessly  floating,  will  get 
close  to  them  before  they  rise.  In  this 
case  the  shooting  is  exceptionally  fair  and 
fine,  as  the  river  is  sixty  yards  wide  and 
the  grouse  must  cover  at  least  thirty  yards 
of  open  water  before  it  finds  shelter. 

Late  in  the  season,  when  six  inches  of 
snow  is  on  the  ground  and  the  evergreen 
forest  stands  half  dark  and  half  white,  one 
may  have  some  sport  with  the  grouse,  a 
rifle  of  .2  2-caliber  being  the  weapon. 
They  are  stalked  then  much  as  if  they  were 
deer,  the  hunter  moving  cautiously  in 
rubber  shoes,  which  come  half  way  to  his 
knee,  with  two  pairs  of  heavy  woolen 
stockings  between  him  and  the  rubber. 
He  may  depend  upon  it  that  distinct  as  are 
the  brown  feathers  on  the  snow,  the  bird 
will  see  him  long  before  he  sees  it,  and  he 
will  hear  it  rise.  If  he  catches  a  glimpse 
of  it  in  flight  he  will  mark  its  line  and  fol- 
low on,  inspecting  the  spruce  trees.  He 
must  find  his  bird  at  thirty  yards  away,  as 
it  will  probably  flush  again  when  he  comes 
closer,  and  must  make  his  shot  at  that 
distance.  His  target  will  be  the  head,  and 
the  head  of  a  ruffed  grouse  at  thirty  yards 
is  not  easy  to  hit. 

Near  sunset  the  birds  flock  into  the  iron- 
wood  trees,  snipping  off  the  buds.  These 
trees  grow  generally  in  gulches  or  ravines, 
and  a  man  making  his  way  down  a  ravine 
will  hear  the  chcking  of  their  bills  of  a  still 
winter  evening  a  hundred  yards  away. 
Hiding  himself  as  much  as  possible  he  will 
do  his  best  to  get  within  shooting  distance 
of  the  tree.  If  he  succeeds,  he  may  use  up 
a  dozen  shells,  as  the  sharp  spat  of  the 
little  smokeless  powder  charges  does  not 
disturb  them  greatly.  As  it  cracks,  each 
bird,  save  the  dead  one,  will  rise  to  its  full 
height  on  the  branches,  look  sharply 
around,  then  resume  feeding.  There  are 
men  who  have  bagged  a  half-dozen  grouse 
from  a  single  tree  in  this  way.  When  all 
is  said,  however,  it  is  scarcely  sport. 

The  shotgun,  in  the  woods'  tangle,  with 
the  swift  and  noble  flyer  soaring  away,  is 
the  thing. 
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THE  originator  of  the  angling  boats 
that  run  to  the  fishing  banks  was 
a  fresh-air  missionary.  He  in- 
vented a  way  for  the  air-hungry  ones  of  the 
city  to  get  a  (day  on  the  ocean  and  a  bully, 
good  time  fishing,  and  a  goodly  supply  of 
fish,  all  in  one,  and  all  for  the  small  sum 
of  seventy-five  cents,  if,  as  the  ticket-seller 


says,  you  are  a  "  gent " ;  if  youarea"loidy," 
the  cost  is  only  fifty  cents.  If  you  are  exclu- 
sive you  can  have  plenty  of  elbow  room 
by  going  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  or  Fri- 
day. But  don't  go  on  any  of  the  other 
days  if  you  mind  the  elbowings  of  the  mul- 
titude. Sunday  you  will  be  crowded  so  far 
from  the  rail  that  the  best  you  can  do  is  to 


The  First  Fish  of  the  Day. 
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Getting  Ready — Jointing  His  Rod 


throw  your  line  over  the  heads  of  half  a 
dozen  "  gents  "  and  "  loidies  "  ahead  of 
you,  and  when  you  pull  up  a  fish,  ten  to  one 
some  one  on  the  lower  deck  will  reach  out 
and  get  it.  In  the  old  days  this  sort  of  thing 
sometimes  led  to  trouble,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  fishing  banks'  boat  to 
come  in  with  flag  inverted,  asking  the  as- 
sistance of  the  police,  though  that  has  not 
happened  now  for  years.  On  Monday  a 
good  many  gents  go  down  to  the  banks  to 
sober  off  after  Sunday's  alleged  good  time. 
Thursday  is  crowded  because  it  is  the  day 
before  Friday.  Saturday  is  a  bad  day  to 
go,  because  most  people  can  get  away 
easier  on  that  day  than  any  other. 

But  if  you  want  to  see  the  missionary 
work,  go  any  day.  Most  days  the  boats 
are  full  of  anglers,  and  anglers  are  always 
peaceful  and  quiet.  On  Sundays  the  an- 
glers are  in  the  minority,  and  men  and 
women  who  want  to  get  away  from  town, 
and  know  no  other  way,  predominate. 
That  is  the  reason  the  steamers  used  to 


come  in  now  and 
then  with  invert- 
ed flags.  That 
could  not  hap- 
pen when  the 
load  is  made  up 
of  anglers,  for 
anglers  do  not 
fight  each  other 
— that  is,  not  of- 
ten. 

The  fishing 
banks'  steamer  is 
a  mighty  poor 
substitute  for  the 
fishing  hole  un- 
der the  leaning 
tree,  where  there 
is  no  one  at  all 
to  bother  you ; 
but  then  it  is  a 
lot  better  than 
not  fishing  at  all. 
You  must  be  at 
the  dock  some 
time  before  8  o'- 
clock. The  dock 
is  at  the  Battery, 
just  between  the 
Aquarium  and 
the  Barge  Office. 
It  is  best  to  go 
early  and  watch 
the  assembhng  of  the  anglers.  After  a 
while,  when  you  have  fished  with  them 
a  few  hours,  you  will  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  them  all  and  will  have  a 
chance  to  correct  your  first  impressions. 
Then,  too,  it  is  interesting  to  see  them 
in  shore  clothing  and  afterwards  have  a 
chance  to  see  them  in  angling  garb. 

Among  the  first  to  come  will  be  a  big 
man  with  flowing  black  whiskers.  He 
has  a  fierce  look,  and  you  are  ready  to 
swear  he  is  a  reformed  pirate.  Later  on, 
when  you  have  cultivated  his  acquaintance, 
as  we  all  like  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  the  very  wicked,  he  will  give  you  his 
card,  and  you  will  know  he  is  a  danc- 
ing master  with  an  "academy"  in  Har- 
lem. Then  you  will  see  the  old  minister. 
You  know  he  is  a  minister  by  his  long 
Prince  Albert.  Later  on,  when  he  comes 
out  in  overalls  and  blue  duck  coat,  you 
will  make  a  mental  note  as  to  the  effect 
of  feathers  on  birds.  And  you  will  see  the 
two  gents  with  diamond  studs  and  loudly 
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checked  shirts,  who  are  no  anglers  at  all, 
but  who  will  try  later  to  get  up  a  friendly 
game,  just  for  fun,  you  know.  Then 
there  is  the  man  with  a  red  beard,  whose 
picture  appears  in  all  the  papers.  He  is 
old  Doctor  Blank,  the  specialist,  whose 
new  discovery  is  guaranteed  to  cure,  or 
money  refunded  with  a  bonus  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  There  is  the  baker  who 
comes  three  times  a  week,  the  retired  coal 
dealer  who  has  not  missed  a  day  for  three 
years,  and  there  are  three  or  four  old  tim- 
ers with  snow-white  beards  who  come 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  good,  and 
a  famous  oculist  who  comes  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays.  If  you  dovibt  the  truth  of 
these  statements  just  go  down  to  the  Bat- 
tery some  day  and  see  for  yourself.  Then 
you  will  admit  that  I  am  a  true  prophet. 
And  the  reason  the  prophecy  is  correct  is 
that  this  going  to  the  fishing  banks  comes 
to  be  a  habit,  and  the  habitue  never  misses 
a  day  when  he  can  possibly  get  off. 

You  may  not  like  your  first  day  on  an 
angling  boat. 
I  did  not  like 
mine.  It 
promised  glor- 
i  o  u  s  1  y .  We 
were  all  there, 
minister,danc- 
ing  master 
and  all.  The 
day  was  a 
beautiful  one, 
and  we  flew 
along  down 
the  bay  and 
out  through 
the  Narrows 
and  into  Old 
Ocean's  own 
arms.  I  had 
just  met  the 
captain  and 
his  brother, 
who  have  been 
with  the  boat 
for  forty  -  two 
years,  and 
Dutch  Hen, 
who  has  sold 
bait  for  forty, 
and  half  a  doz- 
en sons  and 
nephews,  who 
have  been  with 


it  since  they  were  born,  and  was  beginning 
to  realize  what  patriarchal  sort  of  govern- 
ment the  boat  was  under.  The  passengers 
were  getting  their  tackle  ready,  and  Dutch 
Hen  was  walking  about  with  an  armful  of 
overalls  shouting,  "  Pair  'voveralls,  gents, 
all  day  f'raquarter."  A  big  waiter  was 
frantically  calling  "nicecool  laga'  beer," 
when  the  ocean  and  the  wind  began  to  play 
one  old  cat  with  the  vessel.  I  had  started 
to  get  out  my  rod,  but  I  put  it  back  again 
and  sat  down  by  the  rail.  Then  I  lay 
down,  and  got  hurriedly  up  and  lay  down 
again.     And  I  was  unhappy. 

I  strolled  about  the  deck  later,  and  saw-- 
others  unhappy,  with  an  unhappiness  that 
made  them  lie  about  in  all  sorts  of  places 
and  positions,  and  it  seemed  positively 
heartless  for  the  anglers  to  enjoy  them- 
selves when  so  much  suffering  was  about. 

Later  I  went  again,  and  that  time  the 
sea  was  less  unkind.  I  got  my  tackle 
ready  with  the  rest,  and  as  we  approached 
the  fishing  ground  I  took  my  place  at  the 


'The  woman  swings  one  inboard." 
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My  Friend  the  Butcher. 

rail,  to  hold  a  good  spot  clear 
for  casting.  This  was  not 
necessary,  for  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  room  for 
all.  The  hurry  to  keep  a 
place  seems  to  be  a  relic  of 
the  crowded  days  when  space 
comes  high,  just  as  we  have 
all  sorts  of  foolish-looking 
habits,  handed  down  from 
our  ancestors.  How  any  one 
could  tell  when  we  were  near 
the  fishing  ground  I  do  not 
know.  The  pilot  has  a  way 
of  setting  down  in  a  little 
book  that  a  big  catch  was 
made  on  the  seventeenth  at  a 
point  from  which  the  angle 
between  the  tallest  tree  on 
the  tallest  bluff  at  the  Nave- 
sink  and  the  church  about 
three  miles  below  was  forty- 
two  degrees  and  thirty-seven 
minutes.  One  night  a  church 
was  burned  down  and  next 
day  the  pilots  of  the  fishing 
boats    could    not    find     the 


grounds  where  the  striped 
bass  had  been  biting  raven- 
ously the  week  past. 

It  is  in  the  getting  ready 
for  the  actual  arrival  at  the 
fishing  grounds  that  you  first 
come  to  know  the  regular 
fishing -banks'  angler.  The 
casual  angler  rents  tackle 
from  the  boat.  The  regular 
has  his  own.  He  has  his  own 
overalls,  too,  while  the  casual 
comer  rents  his  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day.  Gradually 
the  gents  come  out  on  deck 
in  overalls,  and  the  loidies  in 
the  longest  of  long  aprons, 
and  sun-bonnets,  that,  some- 
how, have  a  way  of  making 
them  look  young  and  simple 
and  Maud  Mullerish.  Then 
the  regular  anglers  line  up 
along  the  rail  and  sit  down, 
each  with  his  tackle  and  a 
pile  of  clams,  for  bait,  piled 
up  on  a  little  wooden  butter- 
dish.    The  regulars  exchange 
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greetings.     The   oculist   remarks  to  the  angling  chums,  nod  to  the  East  Side  sa- 

butcher  that  the  druggist  is  not  down  to-  loon  keeper,  who  offers  them  a  new  sort 

day,  and  wonders  if  he  is  sick.    He  hasn't  of  bait,  and  agree  that  he  is  too  good  a  fel- 

missed  coming  on  Thursday  before,  since  low  and  too  good  a  man  to  be  in  the  liquor 


Talking  of  Previous  Catches. 


he  had  that  spell  of  typhoid  three  years  ago. 
The  minister,  who  comes  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  and  the  priest,  who  comes 
on  Thursdays  only,  and  who,  despite  eccle- 
siastical differences,  have  come  to  be  good 


business.  And  when  one  sees  it  all  he 
tells  himself  that  this  angling  ship  is  more 
than  a  mere  fresh-air  mission.  It  is  a 
great,  humanizing,  leveling  influence, 
which   helps   men   know  each    other    as 


"The  minister  comes  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays." 


they  would  not  and  could  not,  unless 
cooped  up  on  the  same  ship  with  a  com- 
mon end  in  view. 

One  night  when  I  came  in  from  the  fish- 
ing banks  and  the  old  preacher  was  telling 
me  how  he  began  to  come  to  the  banks 
seventeen  years  ago,  he  said  that  at  first 
he  went  because  it  gave  him  a  chance  to 
get  out  of  the  city  and  into  a  day  of  fresh 
air  and  rest.  He  was  shocked  at  first 
when  his  ministerial  elbows  jostled  those 
of  bartenders  and  three-card  men  ;  but 
after  a  while  he  came  to  know  these  men, 
and  through  them  to  know  men  generally. 
"I  had  been  preaching  in  a  language  I 
learned  in  the  theological  school,"  said 
he,  in  conclusion,  "but  the  fishing  boat 
taught  me  that  it  was  not  what  people  un- 
derstood or  needed.  Then  I  began  to  see 
what  they  could  understand  and  what  they 
did  need,  and  I  wouldn't  trade  the  small- 


est fraction  of  my  angling-boat  education 
for  a  whole  seminary  course." 

I  have  often  thought  I  would  like  to 
hear  that  man  preach. 

When  the  boat  begins  to  slacken  the 
anglers  are  all  alert,  and  all  in  their  places 
at  the  rail.  When  the  anchor-chain  be- 
gan to  run  out  the  men  with  hand  lines 
caught  them  above  the  sinkers  two  or  three 
feet,  and  whirling  them  a  few  times  round 
sent  the  sinkers  and  bait  flying  seaward. 
Those  with  rods  whirled  round  and  sent 
theirs  from  the  the  end  of  the  rod.  This 
is  one  of  the  psychological  moments  of  a 
day  at  the  bank's.  Will  they  bite  ?  Will 
this  be  one  of  the  big  days,  or  only  a  fail- 
ure, or  a  compromise  ?  Nobody  speaks  or 
breathes,  but  every  one  looks  over  the  side 
as  though  looking  for  a  sea  monster  to  sud- 
denly arise.  Then  a  glad  youth  with  a 
Bowery  brogue  begins  to  haul  his  line  in 
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hand  over  hand,  as  though  his  hfe  de- 
pended on  haste,  his  face  beaming  with 
the  beam  of  coveted  success.  And  now 
the  retired  shoe  merchant,  who  is  worth  a 
miUion  and  might  go  out  in  a  yacht  if  he 
had  not  formed  the  fishing-boat  habit  when 
he  was  poor,  begins  to  wind  in  on  his  big 
wooden  reel.  Something  stirs  the  young 
Japanese  into  action ;  a  young  woman  in 
sunbonnet  and  long  apron  begins  to  pull 
frantically,  and  the  spell  is  broken.  The 
young  man  from  the  Bowery  lands  a  fish. 
So  do  the  retired  shoe  merchant  and  the 
Jap.  After  a  while  the  woman  swings  one 
inboard  into  the  face  of  the  Captain,  who 
is  just  then  passing.     Now  every  one  re- 


marks that  it  looks  like  a  good  day  for  sea 
bass,  and  each  tells  his  neighbor  that  he  is 
glad  they  came  here  instead  of  going  to 
the  ling  grounds,  and  there  is  a  steady  mi- 
gration from  the  fish  baskets  and  fish  bags 
to  the  rail,  a  steady  turning  round  as  the 
bait  is  cast. 

And  now  a  woman  on  the  upper  deck 
begins  to  pull  frantically,  just  as  a  bar- 
keeper on  the  deck  below  seems  to  have 
hooked  the  leviathan.  By  and  by  two 
fish  come  out  of  the  water,  both  on  the 
barkeeper's  line,  one  on  each  hook.  But 
the  lady  does  not  stop  to  learn  this.  She 
only  sees  two  good  fish  coming  as  she  pulls, 
and  never  looks  at  the  tangle  till  the  fish 


Young  and  simple  and  Maud  MuUerish." 
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have  passed  the  barkeeper's  reach  and 
dangle  between  decks.  Then  some  awful 
language  comes  up  from  below,  mingled 
with  threats  of  broken  faces  and  brim- 
stone smoke.  The  fisher  maid  looks  down 
and  realizes  that  it  is  to  her  the  language 
is  directed,  and  the  barkeeper  looks  up 
and  knows  he  has  been  swearing  at  a 
loidy,  and  confusion  reigns. 

By  and  by  the  biting  slackens.  Now 
comes  one  of  those  other  psychological 
moments,  alike  on  trout  stream  and 
ocean.  Everybody  yawns  and  wonders 
if  the  fun  is  over,  or  if  it  is  only  accidental 
that  the  fish  have  stopped  taking  hold. 
Then   the   anchor   comes  up;    the  pilot 


steers  north  or  south  or  east  or  west,  until 
there  is  a  different  angle  between  the 
church  and  the  tree,  and  the  fishing  goes 
on.  Then  those  who  have  not  lain  down 
in  discomfort  get  out  their  lunch  baskets 
and  sit  along  the  rail  to  eat  with  one  hand, 
and  hold  their  lines  with  the  other,  or, 
may  be,  go  into  the  dining-room  and  pay 
fifty  cents  for  a  fish  dinner.  Afterward 
some  one  says  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  ling 
grounds.  Those  who  are  not  having  luck 
echo  this  sentiment.  Those  who  are  tak- 
ing bass  say  no.  After  a  while  the  mur- 
mur becomes  so  loud  that  the  captain 
thinks  it  time  to  pay  some  attention.  He 
goes  to  the  hurricane  deck  and  shouts: 


"  Alert  and  in  their  places  at  the  rail. 
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"Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  ling 
grounds  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  bet,"  shout  those  who 
catch  no  bass. 

"No,  we  want  bass,"  shout  the  rest. 

Then  the  captain  decides  for  himself, 
and  the  anchor  comes  up  again.  When 
the  boat  stops  we  are  at  the  Hng  grounds. 
In  two  minutes  the  hng  are  coming  in. 
They  come  fast,  too.  With  them  come 
old  bird  cages,  and  rugs,  and  hoop  skirts. 
When  the  anglers  begin  to  clean  ling  they 
find  within  the  fish  chicken  heads  and 
peanuts.  The  ling  grounds  are  the  gar- 
bage dumping  grounds,  and  the  ling  are 
scavengers.  But  the  ling  weigh  three  or 
four  pounds  each,  and  the  multitude  likes 
to  catch  them.  And  it  likes  to  eat  them, 
too,  for  it  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  the 
thing.  "  Dat  fish  has  fatted  on  beef- 
steak from  de  Waldorf,"  said  one  youth 


to  whom  the  Waldorf  meant  something 
a  little  more  glorious  than  heaven. 

The  Hng  grounds  are  the  last  resort,  and 
when  mid-afternoon  comes  the  anchor  is 
raised  for  the  last  time.  There  is  still  a 
long  ride  back,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  ride, 
too.  After  the  tackle  is  put  away  the 
preacher  and  the  priest,  and  their  friend 
the  saloon  man,  talk  over  the  day  at  their 
seats  near  the  flag-staff  on  the  upper  deck. 
The  retired  shoe  merchant  is  chumming 
with  his  friend,  the  oculist.  And  one 
night  the  man  who  had  wanted  to  start  a 
little  game  just  for  fun  came  and  sat  down 
by  me.  He  had  a  red  face  and  a  bleary 
look,  and  I  was  going  to  move  away,  but 
he  began  to  talk.  He  had  dropped  his 
"cheerful"  tone  and  spoke  low  and  ear- 
nestly. He  said  he  was  sick  of  "de 
business,"  but  he  "  didn't  know  no  other." 
And  he  told  how  he  had  been  a  waif  with 
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no  idea  of  his  parentage,  had  fought  in 
the  streets  for  half-rotten  bananas,  and 
found  he  was  "dead  lucky  shootin' 
craps,"  and  got  to  "playin'  fur  a  hvin'." 
And  there  was  in  his  tone  a  sincerity 
that  told  me  he  was  telling  the  truth, 
and  when  he  was  through  I  felt  I  had 
learned  something  that  day  of  humanity 
which  was  worth  more  than  a  shipful  of 
fish. 

When  the  wharf  is  reached  the  sick 
ones  pick  themselves  up  and  go  ashore, 
swearing  never  to  go  again  on  a  fishing 
boat.  Some  of  them  never  do.  But  most 
of  them  do  just  as  you  and  I  did,  when, 


after  our  first  awful  day  on  a  trout  stream 
we  swore  we  would  never  cast  a  line  for 
trout  again.  They  wait  a  month  or  so, 
and  break  the  vow.  It  is  better  next  time, 
and  when  they  swelter  in  the  city  again 
they  think  of  the  breezes  of  the  ocean. 
Then  they  go  on  the  next  holiday,  and  the 
next.  Then  they  go  on  the  day  off,  and 
finally,  on  every  day  off.  After  a  while 
one  is  missed,  and  the  friends  on  the  ang- 
ling boat  wonder  what  is  the  matter,  and 
worry  a  little,  and  sometimes  hunt  him 
up  to  find  out.  The  angling  friends  are 
mighty  good  friends,  for  it  is  in  his  restful 
moments  of  fishing  that  one  always  shows 
his  true  and  best  self. 


"  Nicecool  lag-a'  beer.' 


A  GENEROUS  CONQUEROR 

By  HENRY  C.   ROWLAND 


DRAWINGS    BY    F.    M.    FOLLET 


[This  story  was  told  to  me  as  a  personal 
experience  by  a  man  whose  name  I  have 
unfortunately  forgotten,  and  am  unable  to 
discover.  I  attempt  to  give  it  in  the  way 
narrated,  with  a  few  elaborations.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  true  in  sub- 
stance, and  the  points  of  historical  in- 
terest are,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  correct.] 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil 
War  I  had  served  as  an  all-round 
"  general  utility  man  "  in  one  of  the 
little  Monitors  in  use  on  the  lower  Missis- 


"  Up  he  came — feet  first." 

sippi,  and  while  I  was  never  able  to  find 
out  just  what  was  expected  of  my  billet, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  of  the  time  I 
was  acting  chief  engineer  (without  the 
rank  and  pay),  also  second  and  third  as- 
sistant engineers,  donkey-man,  oiler,  and 
both  watches  of  stokers.  What  I  really 
did  know  about  the  billet  were  the  old 
hooker's  engines,  and  I  knew  them  out- 
side in  and  inside  out.  They  seemed  to 
work  all  right  both  ways. 

The  Monitor's  engines  were  like  a  trusty 
old  horse.  You  could  always  make  them 
go — but  sometimes  it  took  a  lot  of  driv- 


ing. She  did  best  on  a  mixed  feed  of  soft 
coal  and  light-wood  knots.  I  gave  her  a 
dose  of  turpentine  one  night  when  we  were 
badly  wanted  to  help  out  a  little  line  of 
earthworks  just  above  the  First  Bend,  and 
the  way  she  acted  was  simply  scandalous. 
We'd  taken  the  turpentine  off  the  wharf 
of  one  of  the  big  plantations  that  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  piney  woods  right  near  the 
river  bank,  and  we  were  intending  to  take 
it  down  to  the  city,  but  When  we  found 
that  we  were  going  back,  as  she  seemed 
to  be  a  bit  anemic,  I  fed  it  to  her  in  half- 
barrel  doses,  thinking  that  it  might  act  as 
a  sort  of  tonic,  and  brace  her  up  a  bit. 
Instead  of  that,  she  got  plumb  drunk  on 
the  stuff,  and  went  ripping  and  roaring 
up  that  old  creek  in  a  way  that  made  the 
niggers  on  the  levee  think  she  was  Ga- 
briel's chariot  for  sure. 

The  engine  was  no  place  for  a  white 
man  when  she  was  in  a  tantrum  like  that, 
and  we  all  cleared  out  on  deck  so  as  not 
to  have  the  turret  in  the  way  in  case  she 
took  to  heaving  up.  The  only  one  who 
tried  to  stick  it  out  was  a  big  buck  Ja- 
maica nigger,  who  had  lived  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  didn't  mind  the  heat  until  his 
heels  began  to  melt.  Finally  there  was  a 
crash,  and  up  he  came — feet  first.  He 
told  us  an  hour  before  we  buried  him 
that  he  thought  perhaps  she  didn't  like 
her  liquor  straight,  so  he  gave  her  the  next 
half  barrel  mixed  with  water!" 

When  the  war  was  over,  if  ever  any  one 
was  entitled  to  a  pension,  that  old  river- 
wagon  was,  and  for  a  while  they  let  her 
rest  up  in  New  Orleans.  Then  they  sent 
her  off  somewhere,  and  that  was  the  last 
I  saw  of  her  for  about  four  years. 

After  the  war  was  over  I  had  a  tidy  little 
sum  of  money  and  no  responsibilities,  and 
as  New  .Orleans  was  a  pretty  lively  place 
just  then,  and  I  was  young  and  full  of  life, 
I  hung  around  there  for  some  time.  My 
money  didn't  last  long,  and  when  it  was 
about  all  gone  I  managed  to  get  a  billet 
on  one  of  the  river  boats. 

One  night,  as  I  was  sitting  in  Nick's 
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place  listening  to  a  pow-wow  between  a 
couple  of  cotton  brokers,  two  swarthy 
looking  men  came  in  and  sat  down  at  a 
table  just  behind  me.  I  was  all  alone, 
as  the  fellow  that  I  went  in  with  had  gone 
home,  and  as  I  drank  my  julep  I  natur- 
ally got  listening  to  what  the  men  behind 
me  were  jawing  about — not  that  I  cared, 
but  just  out  of  sociability.  Although  I 
understood  nigger  French  pretty  well,  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  following 
their  drift,  and  was  beginning  to  lose  in- 
terest, when  suddenly  I  heard  one  of  them 
mention  the  name  of  my  old  Monitor. 

That  struck  me  as  being  sort  of  funny, 
and  I  twisted  half  around  and  took  a  good 
look  at  them.  They  were  a  mean-looking 
team — almost  black,  but  well  dressed  and 
with  more  Creole  than  nigger  in  their  build. 
When  they  saw  that  I  was  listening  they 
dropped  their  voices,  but  once  or  twice  I 
caught  "Vapeur,"  and  "Poudre."  Then, 
suddenly,  one  of  them  mentioned  my  name. 

"What's  that  about  John  Tucker?" 
I  asked,  swinging  my  chair  around  on  its 
off  hind  leg. 

One  of  the  men  looked  ugly,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  ripping  out  something  that 
might  have  got  him  in  trouble,  but  the 
other  cut  in,  all  smiles. 

"Ah,  M'sieu,  pardon,  but  you  know 
this  M'sieu  Tucker — is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  I  know  him  mighty  well,"  said  I. 
"What  do  you  want  of  him?" 

"  That  is  not  for  us  to  tell,  except  to  Mr. 
Tucker.  It  is  a  business  proposal  to  his 
much  advantage." 


"Let's  have  it  then,"  said  I.  "I'm 
Tucker." 

Both  men  rose  immediately,  and  bowed. 
"Mr.  Tucker,"  said  the  oily  one,  "I  give 
myself  the  great  honneur  to  present  my 
friend,  the  gallant  Captain  Lin  Laroque, 
aide-de-camp  to  his  Excellency,  Presiden' 
Salnave.  As  for  me,  I  am  Commodore 
Sam  Robespierre,  acting  rear  admiral, 
jus'  now  incognito." 

I  stared  at  them  hard,  trying  to  think 
where  I  had  heard  the  name  of  Salnave 
before.  Somehow,  it  sounded  familiar, 
and  I  connected  it  with  the  West  Indies, 
but  that  was  as  far  as  I  could  get.  As  both 
men  seemed  a  little  disappointed,  I  got  up 
and  bowed.     They  both  did  the  same. 

"  Proud  to  meet  you,"  said  I,  feeling  my 
way.  "How  did  you  leave  his  Excel- 
lency?" 

"In  ver'  good  health,  M'sieu,  but  sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies,  whom  he  will 
arise  and  crush  when  the  moment  arrive! 
At  presen'  he  has  leave  Cuanaminthe  an' 
advance  on  Port  au  Prince,  sweeping  all 
befo'  him." 

That  gave  me  my  cue,  and  I  remem- 
bered that  this  Salnave  was  the  man  who 
had  deposed  President  Geffrard  of  Hayti, 
and  driven  him  from  the  island.  But  of 
what  had  happened  since  then  I  had  not 
the  faintest  idea. 

"  We  have  stir'  up  the  great  enthusiasm 
for  our  cause,"  said  the  Commodore,  at 
length;  "but  this  morning  we  receive  the 
order  to  return  at  once,  as  there  is  the 
treachery  among  our  army  and  navy,  and 
already  several  of  our  officers  are  de- 
serting." 

"  But  what  is  your  business  with  me,  gen- 
tlemen ?  "  I  asked,  when  they  had  finished. 

"  Ah,  M'sieu,  we  have  hear  that  you  are 
a  brave  man,  an'  have  serve  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  it  is  our  wish  that  you 
lend  your  sword  to  the  cause  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan!  The  chief  engineer  of 
the  Terreur,  which  is  the  ship  I  comman', 
has  deserted  to  the  Picos,  an'  we  make  you 
the  offer  to  fill  his  place!" 

"I  see,"  said  I.  "Where  is  the 
Terreur?  ^^ 

"She  is  lying  down  the  river,  M'sieu, 
where  she  have  been  coaling." 

"What  other  ships  have  you  in  your 
navy?"  I  asked. 

"The  Admiral  Petion,  the  Salnave,  and 
the    Rouillon — think,    M'sieu;     the     op- 
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portunity  is  that  of  a  lifetime.  In  three 
months  Salnave  will  have  put  down  his 
enemy  and  Hayti  become  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  worl' !  Beside,  we  offer  you 
the  rank  and  pay  of  Fleet  Engineer, — for 
I  think  that  soon  I  be  Admiral,  and  I  take 
you  with  me  on  the  flagship.  Should  you 
so  desire,  I  am  authorize'  to  pay  you  a 
month  in  advance." 

"What  is  the  pay?"  I  asked.  "Of 
course  the  glory  of  the  position  is  enough 
for  any  man,  but  I  have  a  few  debts  I 
would  like  to  settle  here  before  I  leave." 

"Two  hundred  of  your  dollars  a 
month,"  replied  the  Commodore,  "and 
when  the  President  have  destroy'  his  en- 
emies, it  will  be  doubled."  He  drew  him- 
self up.  "You  have  the  word  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Robespierre!" 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  finally  took 
him  up,  and  that  evening  went  aboard  the 
Terreur.  Imagine  my  surprise  at  finding 
myself  back  on  my  old  Monitor  again! 

The  Commodore  paid  over  my  advance 
all  right  enough,  and  the  next  tjiing  he 
gave  me  was  a  big  rusty  cavalry  saber,  a 
bottle  of  Cognac,  and  a  coat  that  went 
around  me  twice,  with  tarnished  epaulets 
that  weighed  at  least  five  pounds  a  piece. 

"  I  mus'  reques'  that  you  remain  in  uni- 
form while  aboard  the  ship.  Chief,"  he 
said,  "as  the  personnel  of  the  officers  is 
ver'  necessaire'  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  with  the  crew!" 

Since  the  officers  were  in  the  majority,  as 
it  was,  it  did  not  strike  me  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  keep  the  crew  within  bounds ; 
but  I  simply  bowed,  and  wrapped  myself  up 
in  the  coat,  which  I  wore  with  my  sword, 
jean  breeches,  and  leather  artisan's  cap. 

Five  days  later,  we  steamed  trium- 
phantly into  Cape  Haytien,  where  we 
found  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  It  turned  out 
that  in  our  absence  things  had  been  going 
rather  badly  with  our  cause.  Salnave's 
best  bower,  General  Victorin  Chevallier 
had  captured  Jacmel,  after  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, in  which  his  vast  army  of  over  two 
hundred  men  had  been  decimated;  then 
seeing  that  material  to  work  on  was  get- 
ting scanty,  he  had  made  a  proclamation 
that  the  war  was  over,  named  his  chief  of 
staff,  General  Vil  Lubin,  as  provisional 
President,  and,  having  enlisted  a  horde 
of  the  Picos,  marched  from  Camp  Olge 
against  Salnave,  who  had  concentrated 
his  remainina:  forces  at  Port  au  Prince. 


When  they  had  heard  the  news,  the  Ad- 
miral and  the  Captain  fell  on  each  other's 
necks  and  wept.  Then  they  came  down 
in  my  cabin,  drank  up  my  bottle  of  Cognac, 
and  swore  everlasting  fealty  to  their  be- 
trayed commander.  As  the  flagship  and 
one  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  navy  had 
broken  down,  and  the  third  was  out  of 
coal,  we  gave  them  what  we  had  left,  with 
most  of  our  powder  and  shot,  and  imme- 
diately got  under  wa}^  for  Port  au  Prince. 
Shortly  after  our  arrival,  the  entire  navy 
of  the  insurgents,  consisting  of  a  river 
ironclad,  a  tow-boat  and  an  obsolete  sail- 
ing ship,  hurled  themselves  upon  our  navy 
in  Cape  Haytien,  and  destroyed  it! 

All  of  this,  however,  was  of  small  mo- 
ment as  compared  to  the  disaster  that  befell 
the  Rear  Admiral's  fleet,  consisting  of  the 
Terreur.  On  the  morning  of  December 
1 8,  1869,  we  were  awakened  by  a  guard 
from  the  palace,  Avho  brought  us  the  cheer- 
ful news  that  the  entire  insurgent  navy, 
consisting  of  the  three  aforenamed  vessels, 
was  entering  the  harbor  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  towed  by  the  flagship!  It  was 
most  inopportune  for  us,  as  the  Terreur 
was  fast  moored  to  a  wharf  where  we  were 
to  coal  that  day,  the  tide  was  out,  and  we 
had  but  two  hours  coal  and  kindlers  in  our 
bunkers.  Added  to  this,  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  close  aboard  before  it  had  been 
discovered;  but  the  Commodore,  although 
excited,  was  not  dismayed. 

As  we  were  casting  off  the  warps,  the 
enemy  opened  fire  with  all  of  the  guns  of 
the  fleet.  Nevertheless,  our  stern  swung 
slowly  out  and  the  steam  slowly  began  to 
rise  in  the  pressure-gauge  as  my  fireman 
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threw  a  fresh  armful  of  shavings  on  our 
banked  fires.  But  the  destiny  of  nations 
was  underneath  it,  for  the  first  time  our  en- 
gines turned  over  to  start  full  ahead,  the 
Monitor,  true  to  her  early  instincts,  slid 
gently  upon  a  mud  bank  and  drew  in  her 
head  like  a  turtle,  to  avoid  the  deadly  hail' 
of  projectiles  poured  upon  her  by  the  guns 
of  the  enemy's  fleet.  To  make  matters  the 
blacker  for  us,  in  this  extreme  moment,  the 
turret  jammed,  and  our  single  gun  remained 
obstinately  trained  on  Salnave's  palace! 

The  Commodore  rushed  below  and 
hurled  himself  into  my  arms.  A  tall,  impos- 
ing figure  in  bare  feet  and  a  ghttering  sword 
leaped  into  the  shrouds  of  the  flag-ship. 

"Surrender!"  he  roared,  brandishing 
his  blade. 

"Never!"  shouted  the  Admiral,  in  re- 
ply.    "Death  rather  than  dishonor!" 

"  Surrender — or  I  will  empty  my  broad- 
side into  your  vessel,  and  send  her  to  the 
bottom!" 

"  Mon  Dieu/"  gasped  the  Admiral  to 
me.  "  They  will  send  us  to  the  bottom — 
and  we  are  powerless!" 

"They  can't,"  said  I.  "We're  there 
already." 

His  yellow  face  brightened.  He  thrust 
his  head  out  of  the  port,  with  both  hands 
planted  against  the  side  plating,  so  that  he 
could  jerk  it  back  at  a  hostile  movement. 
"Fire,  cowards!"  he  bawled,  "Fire! — 
Sink! — burn! — destroy! — but  never  while 
the  proud  flag  of  Hayti  waves  from  yonder 
palace  will  Admiral  Robespierre  surren- 
der his  vessel.     Meet  me  on  the " 

"Fire!"  came  the  order  from  the  flag- 
ship, and  the  Commodore  pulled  in  his 
head  so  quickly  that  he  barked  his  chin  on 
the  rim  of  the  port. 

Two  or  three  feeble  concussions  came 
from  the  old  hard-shell's  iron  sides — then 
a  rattle  of  musketry  that  sounded  like  a 
shower  of  rain. 

Soon  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  other 
Admiral  rushed  into  the  eyes  of  his  ship. 

"Aha,  miserable  ones! — cowards! — 
Cacos!  that  fly  into  your  holes  at  the  first 
sign  of  danger.  Come  forth  and  do  us 
battle  upon  the  deck  of  this  good  ship!" 

"If  you  are  so  eager  for  the  fray,  why 
then  do  you  not  attem.pt  to  board  us?" 
called  the  Commodore.  "Lizards!  ver- 
min! scaly,  crawling,  reptiles,  who  turn 
and  sting  with  your  tongues  of  venom  the 
heel  of  the  brave  man  that  treads " 


"  Fire!"  roared  the  Admiral,  purple  with 
rage,  and  again  the  Commodore  ducked 
in  his  head,  this  time  clearing  his  chin. 

The  old  Monitor  sort  of  settled  herself 
down  comfortably  on  the  mud  bank,  and 
took  the  rain  of  little  projectiles,  not  big 
enough  to  dint  her  sides,  a  good  deal  as  a 
'gator  takes  a  summer  rain.  Pretty  soon 
the  firing  ceased  again,  and  then  we  saw 
that  some  new  scheme  was  afoot. 

The  flagship  drew  ahead  of  us  about 
fifty  yards,  and  dropped  her  anchor. 
Then  she  got  out  a  kedge  astern,  so  as  to 
swing  broadside  across  our  bows.  One 
of  the  other  vessels  adopted  the  same  tac- 
tics astern,  and  the  third  lay  right  along- 
side. At  a  signal  from  the  Admiral  they 
all  began  to  pound  away  with  about  as 
much  result  as  before,  except  that  one  of 
them  cut  away  our  flagstaff. 

It  was  mighty  hot  and  stuffy  down  be- 
low, and  pretty  soon,  partly  from  that  and 
partly  from  the  rhythm  of  the  concussions, 
I  fell  asleep.  I  don't  know  just  how  long 
I  slept,  but  a  sudden  ceasing  of  the  noise 
finally  woke  me  up. 

Looking  out  through  the  port,  I  saw  that 
a  boat  had  been  lowered  from  the  flag- 
ship, and  was  heading  our  way  under  a 
flag  of  truce.  In  the  stern  sat  the  Ad- 
miral. When  they  were  almost  along- 
side he  stood  up,  and  the  men  stopped 
pulling. 

"I  have  come  to  propose  conditions  of 
surrender  that  will  not  prove  offensive  to 
men  of  courage,"  he  proclaimed.  "Ad- 
miral, as  a  brave  man,  I  am  able  to  appre- 
ciate heroism  in  others!  I  am  obliged  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  noble  manner  in 
which  you  have  stood  by  your  ship  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds — but  why  sac- 
rifice yourself,  and  those  other  brave  ones 
with  you  on  the  altar  of  a  misplaced  pa- 
triotism ?  Already,  as  you  see,  the  brave 
but  mistaken  Salnave  is  surrounded  by 
defeat ;  the  great  Chevallier  has  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  makes  all  native 
Haytians  free  and  equal !  Give  him  your 
allegiance,  my  brave  ones — why  perish 
with  a  sinking  ship  of  a  rotten  state?  I 
swear  that  your  surrender  shall  be  an  hon- 
orable one,  with  all  of  the  honors  of  war!" 

I  could  see  that  Commodore  Robes- 
pierre was  powerfully  affected  by  this  im- 
passioned address,  and  for  a  moment  he 
wavered.  Then  an  inspiration  seemed 
to  seize  him,  and  he  drew  himself  erect 
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and  threw  out  his  chest — keeping  well 
within  the  shelter  of  the  turret,  however. 
"Ah,  Admiral,  we  appreciate  your 
magnanimity,  and  thank  you  for  your 
praise;  but  for  us,  surrender  is  impossible. 
Consider  the  degradation  of  the  officers 
of  this  vessel  without  a  command,  home- 
less, levelled  to  the  ranks  of  the  poorer 
Cacos.  No,  Admiral,  it  can  never  be. 
We  have  lived  as  heroes — as  heroes  must 
we  die."  His  voice  quivered  with  emo- 
tion, and  the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes 
as  he  spoke.     The  Admiral  in  the  boat 


pages  of  the  history  of  the  Western  con- 
tinent,"— at  this  the  Admiral  in  the  boat 
seemed  far  from  reassured — "  and  al- 
though surrounded  by  overwhelming  odds, 

at  least  we  need  not  die  alone "     Sobs 

choked  his  voice. 

"  Gallant  man,"  burst  out  the  Admiral, 
"you  overwhelm  me  with  admiration. 
Come — I  will  propose  terms  that  even 
you  cannot  refuse.  Myself,  I  am  a  man 
of  heart,  and  cannot  endure  the  thought 
of  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Come — you  shall 
retain  the  command  of  your  vessel — you 
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was  also  overcome,  and  repeatedly  passed 
his  handkerchief  across  his  eyes. 

The  Commodore  proceeded :  "  The  sac- 
rifice will  soon  be  over."  He  cautiously 
stuck  his  head  out  through  the  port.  "  I 
see  that  the  tide  is  rising,  and  in  another 
hour  we  shall  be  afloat.  Then,  my  friend, 
we  will  try  to  show  you  that  we  can  give 
as  well  as  take.  With  our  fresh  supply  of 
coal,  just  taken  from  the  dock  before  you, 
and  our  magazines  filled  with  the  ammu- 
nition obtained  from  our  consorts,  whom 
we  learn  that  you  have  destroyed,  we  will 
yet  make  a  fight  that  shall  go  down  in  the 


and  all  of  those  brave  ones  under  you  shall 
retain  your  positions — only  subject  to  the 
great  Victorin  Chevallier!  Can  one  be 
more  magnanimous.  And  these  others 
shall  be  the  witnesses  of  my  words!" 

"And  the  pay,  dear  friend?" 

"Shall  be  doubled!" 

"Comrade!"  '  ' 

"Brother!" 

At  a  motion  from  the  Admiral,  the  boat 
was  quickly  pulled  alongside,  and  the  two 
officers  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  weep- 
ing copiously.  There  was,  in  fact,  hardly 
a  dry  eye  aboard  the  ship. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  CARIBOU 


By  RICHARD  D.   WARE 


NEWFOUNDLAND  and  its  caribou 
have  become  topics  of  increasing 
interest  to  American  sportsmen  of 
late  years,  and  with  good  cause.  It  really 
takes  but  little  more  time,  if  any,  to  arrive 
at  hunting  grounds  where  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  success  depends  only  on  the  man 
behind  the  gun,  than  it  does  to  get  into 
some  of  the  supposedly  more  accessible 
moose  and  caribou  country  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, from  which  many  a  good  man  has  re- 
turned with  a  full  magazine  of  cartridges 
and  perhaps  an  "If"  story.  The  journey 
can  be  made  entirely  by  rail,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  short  run  from  Sidney  to 
Port-aux-Basques,  with  unusual  com- 
fort ;  and  when  you  have  left  the  train  you 
are  on  the  trail,  for  in  the  caribou  country 
something  may  happen  the  next  minute. 


My  own  experience  a  year  ago  is  prob- 
ably the  common  one.  The  great  im- 
pression gained  from  the  sources  which 
were  available  was  that  as  winter  ap- 
proached there  was  a  great  general  mi- 
gration of  all  the  caribou  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island,  "where  they  feed 
and  bring  forth  their  young,"  to  the  south- 
ern part,  and  that  in  the  spring  they  went 
back  north  again  for  the  laudable  pur- 
poses mentioned.  The  cause  of  these  mi- 
grations was  given  as  climatic,  like  the 
migrations  of  the  birds.  It  seemed  ob- 
vious from  the  authorities  that  during  the 
summer  the  beasts  were  all  as  far  north 
as  they  could  get,  which  would  mass  them 
in  the  great  peninsula  which  makes  the 
northern  end  of  the  island,  and  that  an 
intended  hunting  trip  for  the  early  part 
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Coming  in  from  a  Day's  Hunting 


of  September  would  have  to  be  planned 
for  that  country. 

By  good  fortune,  in  July,  we  learned  that 
the  friend  of  a  friend  was  fishing  near  a 
station  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
island.  This  was  a  chance  for  something 
definite,  and  he  was  written  to.  He  stated 
that  he  saw  caribou  nearly  every  day. 
That  seemed  impossible,  for  according  to 
the  migration  theory  there  ought  not  to 
have  been  a  caribou  within  three  hundred 
miles  of  him,  and  he  was  cross-examined. 
He  refused  to  be  shaken,  and  advised  us 
to  take  his  guides  and  come  and  see  for 
ourselves.  We  went,  and  on  September 
first  were  on  our  way  due  west  into  the 
country  with  "  Uncle  John,"  the  guide,  and 
his  men. 

In  September,  caribou  begin  to  appear 
in  the  "leads"  in  the  Howley  district,  all 
working  toward  the  south,  mostly  does, 
fawns  and  young  stags,  at  first  singly, 
or  in  twos  and  threes.  As  the  season  goes 
on  they  come  in  larger  companies,  as  many 
as  twenty  or  thirty,  or  even  more,  together. 
Some  old  stags  will  be  with  these  com- 
panies, but  they  generally  lag  along  be- 
hind as  yet,  as  they  are  heavy  and  slow 
moving.     This  procession  to  the  south- 


ward keeps  on  well  through  October,  and 
then  gradually  ceases.  This  is  the  time 
when  Howley  is  in  its  gory  glory.  The 
shooters  lie  on  the  points  in  the  lakes  and 
ponds,  which  interrupt  the  line  of  march, 
and  shoot  the  caribou  as  they  swim  by. 
They  patrol  Sandy  Lake  stream  in  boats, 
and  shoot  them  as  they  cross.  Back  from 
the  water  courses  they  camp,  as  they  did 
along  the  railroad  track  until  the  recent 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  it,  on  the 
leads  down  which  the  animals  travel,  and 
shoot  them  from  the  tent  doors.  If  sev- 
eral parties  are  camped  on  the  same  lead, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  appearance 
of  a  good  stag  is  the  signal  for  a  free-for- 
all  sprint  across  the  bog  for  the  first  shot, 
a  sociable  but  hardly  ideal  method  of 
hunting  such  noble  game.  In  the  spring 
the  animals  go  back  again  to  the  north 
through  the  same  district.  Here  is  the 
foundation  of  the  migration  theory. 

The  twelve  caribou  we  saw  the  first  day 
in  our  southern  hunting  grounds  exploded 
it,  and  we  sought  for  the  truth  from  our 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  His  state-, 
ments,  borne  out  as  they  were  by  what  we 
were  able  to  observe,  show  that  it  is  this. 
There  is  no  general  migration  of  the  cari- 
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bou  in  the  sense  that  they  all  go  north 
at  one  season  of  the  year,  leaving  none  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and  all 
go  south  at  another  season,  leaving  none 
in  the  northern  parts.  Wherever  there 
are  great  moss-producing  barrens  and 
bogs  in  the  vicinity  of  v^^oodland,  there  one 
will  find  caribou  all  through  the  year, 
north  or  south.  As  these  conditions  exist 
over  practically  the  whole  island,  barring 
the  mountainous  west  coast,  one  may  put 
it  more  definitely,  that  one  will  find  cari- 
bou over  the  whole  island  all  through  the 
year,  the  only  qualification  being  that  one 
will  find  them  in  the  woodland  country 
during  one  period,  and  on  the  barrens  and 
bogs  through  another. 

The  young  caribou  is  born  in  May  or 
June  in  the  woods,  where  the  doe  has 
betaken  herself  after  the  manner  of  most 
wild  creatures  when  such  events  are  ap- 
proaching. The  instincts  and  require- 
ments which  led  to  banding  together  in 
the  open  country  in  the  fall  have  lost  their 
force,  and  the  desire  to  be  alone  is  the 
ruling  motive  in  both  sexes.  The  doe 
with  her  fawn  has  all  she  can  attend  to, 
and  wishes  not  to  be  disturbed.  The 
stags,  and  the  does  as  well,  begin  to  grow 
their  new  antlers  about  this  time,  and  their 
sore  heads  and  tender  horns  make  them 
sulky  and  unsociable. 

About  the  last  of  August  the  does  find 
their  fawns  are  pretty  sturdy  youngsters. 
They  can  feed  themselves  and  run  from 
danger  fairly  well,  and  maternal  so- 
licitude consequently  abates  considerably. 
They  think  it  would  be  pleasant  to  go  out 
into  the  open  country  and  see  other  does 
and  their  fawns,  and  things  generally, 
most  usual  desires  in  the  feminine  which 
need  no  further  exposition.  The  young 
stags,  whose  spike  or  pronged  horns  have 
grown  more  quickly  than  the  great 
branches  of  their  elders,  are  filled  with  vain 
desires  to  exhibit  them  tasome  appreciative 
doe  or  try  them  on  another  stag,  and  they, 
too,  drift  out  into  the  barrens  where  they 
can  see  and  be  seen,  joining  the  does  and 
fawns  which  have  preceded  them.  By  the 
tenth  of  September,  and  generally  a  few 
days  earlier,  the  older  stags  have  stripped 
the  last  velvet  from  their  antlers  and  pol- 
ished them  on  the  trees.  One  can  almost 
always  tell  what  the  summer  environment 
of  a  stag  has  been  from  the  color  of  his 
horns.     Those  that  are  dark-colored  have 


been  rubbed  on  spruces  or  junipers,  which 
have  exuded  pitch  upon  them,  to  which 
dirt  has  adhered  and  been  rubbed  into  the 
horn.  The  light-colored  antlers  have  been 
cleaned  on  alders  or  birches,  and  have 
absorbed  their  more  liquid,  greenish 
juices.  The  stags  have  had  their  horns 
literally  on  their  minds  all  summer,  and 
their  purpose  dimly  begins  to  dawn  on 
them.  They  are  not  yet  the  truculent 
beasts  they  become  a  few  weeks  later,  for 
one  often  sees  several  old  stags  together 
at  this  season;  but  they  are  prepared  for 
the  coming  frays,  and  come  forth  into  the 
open  country,  where  they  join  those 
already  assembled,  as  they  have  picked 
up  each  other  here  and  there  as  they 
wandered  about. 

By  the  first  of  October  practically  all  the 
caribou  have  left  the  wooded  country 
for  the  open,  where  the  conditions  for  nat- 
ural selection  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  species  are  most  favorable.  The 
breeding  season  continues  through  Oc- 
tober, with  battles  royal  between  the  great 
stags  for  supremacy  over  the  different 
herds,  during  which  the  younger  stags 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  opportunities 
which  the  contests  of  their  elders  make 
possible.  Their  duties  to  their  race  being 
accomplished,  the  beasts  lay  down  their 
arms — or,  to  put  it  less  metaphorically, 
their  horns  drop  off^ — and  settle  down  to 
more  harmonious  conditions  for  winter  on 
the  barrens,  for  here  they  find  the  deep  gray 
reindeer  moss  which  makes  their  favorite 
food  supply,  now  that  the  woods  have 
ceased  producing.  The  winter  winds 
blowing  over  the  great  expanses  keep  the 
snow  from  covering  the  moss  too  deep  for 
the  animals  to  get  at  it  by  pawing,  a  con- 
dition which  is  greatly  helped  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  snow  freezes  into  ice  when  it 
falls  on  the  wet  bog,  making  a  glassy  sur- 
face which  prevents  much  drifting.  They 
spend  the  winter  wandering  about  looking 
for  thin  places  to  feed  in,  with  an  occa- 
sional meal  of  the  black  moss  on  the 
spruces  when  some  fierce  storm  drives 
them  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods.  The 
snow  finally  melts  away,  and  the  trees  be- 
gin to  leaf  out  again  with  the  spring.  One 
beast  after  another  leaves  the  herd,  goes 
back  to  some  familiar  haunt  in  the  wood- 
land and  begins  another  cycle  in  its  ex- 
istence. 

Of  the  caribou  we  saw  on  the  first  day, 
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eleven  out  of  the  twelve  were  does  and 
fawns,  not  over  three  together.  The  one 
stag  was  a  small  one,  by  himself.  All  of 
them  were  feeding  by  the  edge  of  the 
woods. 

On  September  3  we  traveled  most  of 
the  day  through  wooded  country  on  the 
way  to  some  new  barrens,  and  started  sev- 
eral does  with  fawns  in  the  thick  of  it. 
When  we  finally  reached  the  barrens,  a  sin- 
gle doe  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  was  the 
only  sign  of  caribou  for  miles. 

The  next  day  nine  were  seen  in  the  same 


were  counted  that  day.  During  the  rest 
of  our  stay  we  saw  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  caribou  every  day  we  hunted,  with 
a  good  proportion  of  old  stags  among 
them.  On  September  1 1  we  counted  over 
fifty.  From  seeing  no  old  stags  at  the 
beginning,  it  became  so  that  we  were  able 
to  pick  our  game.  It  is  certain  that  the 
old  stags  are  the  last  to  leave  the  woods. 

Our  hunting  ground  was  a  long  wide 
valley  between  two  heavily  wooded  ridges, 
stretching  away  westward  into  the  interior, 
and  our  camp  was  at  the  eastern  end  of  it. 


Our  Camp  in  the  Southern  Hunting  Grounds. 


locality — does,  fawns  and  one  spike  horn. 
On  the  fifth  the  first  old  stag  was  shot  in 
a  strip  of  woods,  still  in  velvet,  and  this 
one  and  another  with  him  were  the  only 
large  stags  of  the  twenty-seven  caribou 
that  were  seen. 

During  the  morning  of  the  sixth  we  saw 
the  first  real  herd,  well  out  on  the  barren, 
a  company  of  sixteen,  does  and  fawns  and 
two  old  stags,  and  in  the  afternoon  came 
upon  a  trio  of  old  stags  traveling  together. 
These  three  were  out  of  velvet,  as  were  all 
the  stags  we  saw  afterward.  The  does 
stay  in  velvet  much  longer.     Thirty-three 


Nearly  every  day  caribou  would  be  seen 
coming  from  the  wooded  country  to  the 
eastward,  up  through  the  valley.  None 
came  by  from  the  opposite  direction.  One 
would  have  said  from  the  conditions  in 
our  vicinity  that  there  was  a  general  mi- 
gration of  the  animals  from  east  to  west, 
but  on  one  trip  a  dozen  miles  or  so  to  the 
westward  we  found  the  general  line  of 
travel  to  be  toward  the  east.  The  fact 
was  that  our  valley  was  the  assembling 
ground  for  the  caribou  from  the  wood- 
lands on  all  sides  of  us.  Our  guide  had 
killed  them  there  in  former  years  in  every 
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month  from  October  to  April.  We  could 
see  another  great  valley  far  in  the  distance 
beyond  our  northern  ridge,  where  he  had 
done  the  same  thing.  That  was  another 
assembling  ground  for  the  animals  which 
spent  the  summer  in  the  woods  which  sur- 
rounded it.  One  of  our  men  said  that  he 
had  recently  gone  ashore  from  a  fishing 
vessel  to  a  barren  near  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  and  had  found  it  strewn  with  innu- 
merable caribou  horns.  As  they  do  not 
shed  their  horns  much  before  December, 
there  must  have  been  caribou  at  that  north- 


road  through  the  Gafftopsail  region  as 
well.  These  barrens  are  the  local  place  of 
assembly  for  the  animals  which  do  not 
have  other  barrens  nearer  their  summer 
quarters.  Those  approaching  from  the 
south  and  east  make  no  great  showing,  as 
they  come  in  from  a  great  circumference 
and  have  the  whole  wide  country  in  which 
to  travel.  Those  coming  from  the  north 
follow  along  the  northern  slope  of  the 
mountains  and  converge  through  these 
valleys  into  this  narrow  space  running  due 
north  and  south  between  the  lakes  and 


A  Newfoundland  Lake — Lordcrcd  by  Wuuded  Caribou  Country. 


ern  part  of  the  island  well  into  the  winter. 
The  so-called  migrations  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  than  the  assembling  of  the  cari- 
bou from  all  directions  on  the  barren 
grounds  which  may  be  nearest  their  sum- 
mer quarters,  where  they  can  find  an 
ample  food  supply,  and  their  subsequent 
dispersion  to  the  woods  in  the  spring. 

The  conditions  at  Howley  are  entirely 
consistent  with  this  conclusion.  The 
country  lying  north  of  Red  Indian  Lake, 
east  of  Grand  Lake,  and  south  of  the 
railroad,  is  a  great  expanse  of  moss-cov- 
ered barrens,  extending  north  of  the  rail- 


river  and  the  bay,  which  act  as  natural 
barriers.  If  they  wander  to  the  east,  the 
bay  turns  them  back.  If  they  strike  the 
lakes  or  river,  they  follow  along  their  shores 
instead  of  swimming  them,  as  their  course 
has  the  same  direction  as  their  own. 
Hemmed  in,  they  assemble  more  rapidly. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  water-ways  ac- 
cessible from  the  railroad  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  which  lead  into  country 
which  is  practically  untouched.  The 
hunting  would  be  honest  and  sportnian 
by  stalking  instead  of  mere  kiUing  in  the 
water  and  on  the  runways. 


THINGS   ''WUTH   CONSIDERIN' " 


IDEES,  'PINIONS  AND  FEELIN'S  OF  CAP'N  TITUS 


I  DON'T  s'pose  there's  a  man  browsin' 
'round  on  top  o'  this  terrest'al  ball 
who  is  more  agin  the  useless  killin' 
o'  fish  and  game  then  I  am,  and  the 
amount  o'  protests  and  letters  that  hev 
been  published  in  the  papers  callin'  'ten- 
tion  tu  a  gas  company  on  Long  Island  who 
hev  been  pourin'  their  refuse  intu  one  o' 
the  bays,  destroyin'  the  oyster  and  clam 
beds  and  killin'  the  fish  by  the  thousand, 
when  they  could  hev  burned  it  at  a  little 
extra  expense,  has  stirred  me  up  tu  fightin' 
pitch.  All  o'  the  people  in  thet  locality 
are  thoroughly  roused  up  over  the  matter 
tu,  but  so  far  their  protests  hev  been  o'  no 
avail,  nor  hev  their  appeals  tu  the  Board 
o'  Health.  The  water  is  covered  all  the 
time  with  a  poisonous  tarry  substance, 
they  say.  I'd  suggest  thet  if  they  won't 
stop  the  nuisance,  which  is  a  crime  tu  in 
my  eyes,  thet  a  committee  be  'pointed  tu 
call  on  the  official  o'  the  gas  company  who 
is  responsible  fer  this  state  o'  affairs  and 
cordially  but  firmly  invite  him  tu  take  a 
bath  in  the  aforesaid  bay  when  this  pois- 
onous tarry  stuff  is  floatin'  'round  and 
then  let  him  dry  pff  in  some  neighborin' 
hen  yard  where  the  hens  are  moultin' 
some'ut.  It's  a  natural  law,  I  think,  thet 
we  should  hev  sufficient  game  and  fisli  tu 
eat,  but  I  think,  fer  my  part,  it's  the  duty 
o'  every  human  bein'  tu  protect  livin' 
things  from  useless  slaughter  and  waste. 

I  see  by  the  papers  thet  a  Western  per- 
fesser  o'  one  o'  them  ere  colleges  has  as- 
serted in  a  lectiire  thet  we  Americans  are 
gradually  turnin'  intu  Injuns.  He  says 
the  climate  and  surroundin's  are  causin' 
us,  and  'specially  our  children,  to  come 
back  tu  Injun  looks,  and  eventually  we'll 
all  be  Injuns.  I  never  thought  on  it  be- 
fore, but  you  take  some  o'  these  city  folks 
who've  been  down  here  all  summer  bathin' 
and  fishin,  'specially  the  black-haired 
ones,  they  get  so  browned-up  thet  when 
you  come  tu  think  on't  they  du  look  like 
Injuns  in  them  ere  swimmin'  suits,  and 
down  on  the  beach  the  other  day  four  or 
five  o'  them  young  fellers  thet  go  tu  col- 
lege, got  together  and  gave  what  they 
called  a  college  yell,  and  it  was  the  nearest 


thing  tu  an  Injun  war  whoop  I  ever 
hearn  tell  on.  Personally,  I  don't  feel 
any  war  paint  feelin's  comin'  over  me, 
but  maybe  there's  somethin'  in  what  thet 
Western  feller  says. 

I've  read  in  the  papers  with  lots  o'  in- 
terest the  visit  o'  our  fleet  o'  war  ships 
tu  furrin  ports  and  the  cordiality  with 
which  they  were  received  by  them  furrin 
rulers  who  came  aboard  and  looked  our 
vessels  over.  S'pose  we'd  gone  over 
tu  England  with  a  lot  o'  old  tubs  jest 
good  enough  tu  cruise  'round  in,  and 
visit  our  various  interests  in  furrin  coun- 
tries, and  Uncle  Sam  should  say  to  John 
Bull,  "  Come  'board,  John,  be  glad  tu  see 
ye,"  I  think  John  would  hev  kinder 
looked  over  and  said,  "Much  obliged  tu 
you,  Sam,  but  I'm  purty  heavy  and  I'm 
afeard  I  might  upsot  those  dories  o' 
yourn  if  I  stepped  aboard."  Thet's  'bout 
the  way  it  would  be  in  my  'pinion.  I'm 
in  favor  o'  the  best  vessels  in  the  world  fer 
our  Navy,  and  lots  on  'em. 

Funny  thing  happened  down  here  the 
other  day  in  a  thunder  storm.  Four  hens 
were  killed  by  lightnin',  and  here  fer  fifty 
years  I've  s'posed,  and  most  every  one 
else  'round  here  has,  thet  you  could'nt 
be  struck  by  lightnin'  if  you  laid  on  a 
feather  bed,  but  how  can  thet  be  when 
these  hens  was  killed  with  their  feathers 
on?  I  believe  people  hev  been  wastin' 
time  layin'  on  beds  in  thunder  storms. 
May  not  be  so,  but  it  looks  like  it  tu  me. 

Our  weekly  paper  calls  'tention  tu  the 
fact  thet  bosses  are  wearin'  hats  and  the 
boys  are  goin'  bareheaded.  'Tis  funny 
how  things  are  changin'  'round  when  you 
come  tu  think  on  it,  ain't  it?  Here  the 
other  day  one  o'  them  city  fellers  caught 
a  sixty  pound  bass  with  an  eight  ounce 
fishing  rod  and  line,  not  much  bigger 
then  a  good-sized  linen  thread,  and  Amos 
Hoskins  hed  a  bass  on  about  the  same 
heft,  a  few  days  before,  fishin'  with  a  cod 
line  thet  must  hev  been  a  sixteenth  o'  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  jest  as  he  was  goin' 
tu  lift  it  out  o'  the  water  the  line  parted. 

It's  wond'ful,  ain't  it?  Customs  are 
changin'  every  day. 


AMERICAN  BALLS  AND  BRITISH  GOLFERS 

By  HORACE  HUTCHINSON 


THE  reception  of  the  American — that 
is  to  say  the  rubber  filled — golf 
ball  in  Great  Britain  has  been  cu- 
rious as  a  spectacle.  It  has  afforded  a 
pleasant  object  lesson  in  human  nature, 
and  it  has  been  interesting  and  instructive 
too,  in  its  purely  golfing  results.  Person- 
ally, I  have  perhaps  had  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  enjoying  the  spectacle,  be- 
cause it  so  happened  that  by  a  friend's . 
good  offices  I  was  given  a  thoroughly  good 
trial  of  the  balls  as  far  back  as  October, 
1 90 1,  and  have  played  with  hardly  any 
other  kind  of  ball  ever  since.  That  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  I  had  a  six-months' 
start  with  the  balls  over  nearly  all  my 
fellow  countrymen ;  I  knew  quite  well  what 
they  were — their  merits  and  their  demer- 
its— and  with  this  pleasant  sense  of  superi- 
ority I  could  watch  the  discussion  and 
often  read  most  amusing  opinions  from 
those  who  would  have  been  wiser  to  wait 
to  publish  opinions  until  they  had  tried  the 
balls  rather  more  fully.  It  is  reported  that 
the  balls  were  submitted,  on  the  American 
inventor's  behalf,  to  several  trades  people 
at  a  very  early  date  of  their  introduction ; 
but  the  experts,  probably  of  the  profes- 
sional class,  to  whom  the  British  firms  sub- 
mitted the  specimen  balls  for  trial,  pro- 
nounced against  them,  and  the  firms 
would  not  touch  the  invention. 

The  manner  of  reception  illustrated  by 
this  story  is  typical.  The  Briton  did  not 
want  to  find  the  American  ball  a  good  one, 
so  he  did  not  find  it  a  good  one.  Some  one 
said  that  it  had  been  bounced  on  the  floor 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  had  gone  on 
bounding  about  there,  chucking  one  mem- 
ber after  another  under  the  chin,  until  it 
found  its  way  to  the  fireplace,  and  from 
thence  up  the  chimney  and  never  was  seen 
again.  One  quite  expert  authority  said 
gravely  that  it  was  a  good  ball  and  would 
do  all  that  was  wanted  of  it,  went  very 
well  off  iron  or  wood,  but  would  not  putt 
off  an  aluminum  putter.  This  is  criti- 
cism that  recalls  the  old  days  of  chemistry 
or  alchemy,  when  one  substance  used  to 
be  deemed  to  have  a  natural  antipathy 
toward  another.     One  expert,  to  whom 


I  lent  a  ball  to  try,  played  with  it  for  a 
round  or  two,  then  solemnly  announced 
that  it  was  useless  as  an  invention  for  play- 
ing golf,  not  because  it  was  an  expensive 
ball — for  that  was  the  common,  and  rather 
natural,  complaint — but  because  it  was  a 
bad  ball.  It  was  too  jumpy,  he  said.  It 
would  not  putt.  The  general,  the  natural, 
objection  to  the  ball  at  first,  was,  as  I  have 
hinted,  that  it  was  too  dear.  This  looked 
right  on  the  face  of  it,  and  for  most  people 
that  was  enough.  The  ball  cost  twice  as 
much  as  a  first  class  "gutty."  Naturally 
it  looked  expensive.  The  fact  that  it  never 
was  knocked  out  of  shape  and  would  last 
out  three  or  four  gutty  balls  only  became 
obvious  on  fuller  trial  than  yet  had  been 
given  it.  That  was  the  kind  of  trial  that 
required  a  little  time,  which  also  was  nec- 
essary to  establish  the  fact  that  the  ball 
went  very  lightly  off  the  club,  subjecting 
its  mechanism  to  far  less  strain  and  jar 
than  the  "  gutty"  ball,  and  thus  reacting 
as  an  economy  with  the  other  principal  in- 
strument of  the  game.  But  what  did  not 
take  any  time  to  prove,  but  was  obvious 
at  once,  was  that  if  you  lost  a  ball  that  cost 
half  a  crown  it  was  a  more  expensive  mat- 
ter than  the  loss  of  a  ball  that  cost  a  shil- 
ling, and  also  that  if  you  were  one  of  the 
class  of  players  that  hits  the  ball  hard  and 
often  on  top  of  the  head  with  the  iron,  the 
American  ball  was  a  very  doubtful  item 
of  economy,  because  a  hit  of  this  kind 
cleft  a  very  serious  wound  in  it.  But  it  is 
only  the  bad  and  the  violent  kind  of  player 
that  did  this.  For  the  rest  the  ball  was 
distinctly  economical. 

Of  course,  when  I  make  this  claim  for 
it  I  am  not  referring  to  the  date  when 
there  was  a  "corner"  in  these  balls,  and 
prices  up  to  a  guinea  apiece  were  asked 
and  obtained  for  them.  That  was  an  ab- 
normal condition  in  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand  that  could  not  be  expected  to 
endure,  and,  of  course,  did  not.  With  the 
ball  at  its  reasonable  price  of  twenty-four 
or  five  shiUings  a  dozen,  it  was  so  superior 
to  the  "gutty"  in  ability  to  keep  its  spher- 
ical shape  that  the  averagely  extravagant 
player — the    man   who    would   use    one 
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"  gutty"  ball  a  round,  let  us  say,  as  a  fair 
average — would  use  an  American  ball  at 
least  three  or  four  times  as  long;  and  even 
after  that,  the  lack  of  paint  was  nearly  all 
that  v^^as  amiss  with  it.  I  shall  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  quite  all,  for  even  the  best  re- 
painted ball  is  not  as  good  as  a  new  one  in 
consequence  of  the  little  knobs  being  beaten 
rather  flatter  than  when  first  they  come 
out  of  the  mold.  So  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience goes,  no  one  has  yet  made  a  per- 
fect success  of  remaking  these  balls.  But 
on  the  whole,  especially  to  the  steady 
player,  who  hit  his  ball  tr.uly  and  not  very 
hard,  the  new  ball  soon  proved  itself  a  dis- 
tinct economy;  so  that  objection  to  the 
ball  gradually  lost  ground. 

But  it  was  slow  work  convincing  the 
Britisher  of  the  ball's  excellence.  He  is 
not  of  a  nature  that  quickly  assimilates 
the  new  "notion,"  and  there  were  those 
with  vested  interests  in  gutta-percha  who 
did  not  counsel  him  in  favor  of  the  novelty, 
and  they  were  counsels  that  carried  weight. 
But  in  the  end  the  qualities  of  the  ball  were 
too  good  to  be  denied,  and  the  date  at 
which  the  ball  received  the  hall  mark  of 
approval,  which  it  has  never  lost,  was  the 
date  of  the  amateur  championship  in  the 
spring  of  1902.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
both  winner  and  runner-up  in  a  very  re- 
markable final  played  with  the  ball,  but 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  less  successful 
players  used  it,  that  it  was  fully  on  its 
trial,  and  that  it  came  out  of  the  trial  with 
very  marked  success.  Since  then  it  may 
be  said  that  everybody,  speaking  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  has  played  with  the  American 
ball.  The  supply  has  been  equal  to  the 
demand.     It  is  established. 

So  far,  this  is  a  little  historical  sketch. 
It  may  interest  American  readers  to  know 
in  what  way  the  new  ball  has,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  affected  the  game  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  play  of  British 
golfers.  The  great  feature  of  the  ball,  as 
compared  with  gutta-percha,  is  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  picked  up  from  a 
hard,  unfriendly  cuppy  lie,  and  the  rela- 
tively greater  distance  that  it  can  be 
driven  with  the  iron  clubs.  These  in- 
different hes — not  the  bad  lies,  but  the 
ordinary  lies  that  one  gets  for  the  second 
stroke — have  always  been  the  point  in 
which  the  second-class  player  has  been 
distinctly  inferior  to  the  first-class.  If  one 
had  to  name  the  point  in  the  game  that 


was  crucial,  and  made  the  difference  in 
class,  one  would  have  said  it  was  just 
this :  that  the  first-class  player  could  bang 
up  his  second  shots  from  an  in-different 
lie  as  straight  and  as  hard  as  his  tee  shots, 
but  that  the  second-class  player  could  not 
get  the  ball  away  from  a  lie  of  this  char- 
acter— really  the  general  character  of 
second  shot  lies — without  cutting  the 
ball.  He  could  not  get  it  to  rise  without 
this  cut  or  slice.  With  the  new  ball,  to 
take  that  ball  as  the  type  of  all  the  rubber- 
filled  kind  of  which  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  the  pioneer,  the  second-class  player, 
as  he  used  to  be,  can  play  those  second 
shots  almost  as  well  as  the  first-class. 
There  are,  therefore,  a  good  many  play- 
ers that  the  ball  has  hoisted  up  a  class,  in 
this  manner.  There  are  other  players 
that  the  ball  has  given  a  similar  hoist  in 
a  different  manner.  Between  first  and 
second-class  players  there  was  not  much 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  tee  shots, 
nor,  as  between  them,  has  the  ind.ia- 
rubber  filled  ball  affected  this  difference 
much.  But  as  between  second-  and  third- 
class  players  there  was  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  drive,  and 
perhaps  between  them,  this,  rather  than 
the  way  of  dealing  with  the  second  stroke, 
was  the  crucial  difference  that  distin- 
guished the  classes.  For  a  gentle  hitter, 
such  as  the  third-class  player  was  apt  to  be, 
the  new  ball  came  as  a  great  advantage 
to  him  from  the  tee.  It  put  him  at  once 
on  terms  with  the  second-class  player, 
and  so  hoisted  him  again — though  not 
quite  in  the  same  manner  as  the  player 
who  was  originally  second-class — into  a 
class  above  his  previous  one. 

So  far  it  might  seem  as  if  I  thought  the 
effect  of  the  new  ball  was  altogether  in 
the  upward  direction,  but  there  is  an 
exception  to  be  taken.  While  preferring 
it  for  my  own  use  to  the  "gutty,"  and 
thinking  that  on  the  whole  I  gain  a  slight 
advantage  by  its  use,  I  am  still  quite  cer- 
tain that  a  little  of  what  one  gains  through 
the  green  one  loses  in  the  putting  and  ap- 
proaching. The  balance  is  still  in  the 
new  ball's  favor,  but  its  behavior  in  the 
shorter  strokes  reduces  the  inclination  of 
the  balance.  The  cause  that  makes  it 
less  easy  for  the  short  game  than  the 
"gutty"  is  the  very  cause  that  makes  it 
superior  in  the  long  game;  namely,  its 
greater    elasticity    and    liveliness.     The 
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truth  is,  that  you  do  not  want  a  lively 
ball  for  the  approaching  or  putting;  you 
do  not  want  a  ball  that  runs  far  off  the 
pitch,  nor  one  that  is  easily  deflected  by 
little  roughnesses  of  the  ground.  And 
the  new  ball  has  these  demerits.  It  is 
true  that  when  the  putting  green  is  soft 
and  the  wind  is  not  behind,  you  may 
drop  the  new  ball  quite  as  dead  as  a 
"gutty";  but  if  the  green  is  hard,  this 
is  not  the  case.  Its  elasticity  makes  it 
bound  and  run  more  over  a  hard  surface 
than  the  "gutty,"  and  down  a  Avind  it  is 
carried  on  with  a  lower  trajectory  at  the 
end  of  its  flight  than  the  "gutty,"  and 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  more 
acute  angle  of  its  fall,  relatively  to  the 
ground,  is  that  it  goes  forward  more  then 
a  ball  that  falls  more  straightly. 

The  British  golfer,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation, has  generally  adopted  the  plan, 
probably  in  order  to  meet  this  difference, 
of  approaching  with  a  less  lofted  shot  than 
he  used  to  play  with  the  "gutty"  ball. 
It  seems  that  the  majority  have  found  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  the  novel  element 
of  difficulty  introduced  by  the  use  of  a 
ball  that  cannot  be  made  to  pitch  as  dead 
— in  most  conditions  of  ground — as  a 
"gutty"  is  to  attempt  less  loft  and  to  cal- 
culate, with  such  exactness  as  he  may, 
the  run  that  the  ball  will  make  after  pitch- 
ing from  a  slightly  lofted  shot.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  quite  as  attractive  a 
stroke  to  watch  as  the  more  lofted  shot, 
but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  re- 
quires even  greater  skill  and  delicacy. 
For  one  thing,  one  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  it  is  so,  w^ien  one  plays  with  the  more 
elastic  ball,  after  using  the  less  elastic; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  in  Great 
Britain  have  had  striking  evidence  to  that 
effect  from  the  fact  that  those  whom  the 
use  of  the  new  ball  seems  to  have  bene- 
fited above  their  fellows  are  remarkably 
good  billiard  players.  Mr.  Charles  Hutch- 
ings  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  are  instances  of 
two  men  who  are  far  and  away  above  the 
average  at  billiards — and  one  could  cite 
other  instances  to  the  same  effect — and 
whose  game  has  been  very  strikingly  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  the  india-rubber 
filled  ball.  It  would  seem  as  if  their 
natural  delicacy  of  touch  enabled  them 
to  overcome  to  a  greater  degree  than  is 
given  to  those  less  gifted  in  this  respect 
the  difficulty  of  putting  and  approaching 


with  the  india-rubber  filled  ball.  They 
have,  therefore,  less  than  most  of  us  to 
set  to  the  debit  side  of  the  ball  as  regards 
the  short  game,  while  they  reap  to  the  full 
all  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  credited 
to  it  for  the  long  game. 

There  is  one  respect,  ou  the  other  hand, 
in  which  we  should  admit  that  the  new 
ball  gives  a  less  exact  test  of  skill  than  the 
old  ball;  namely,  that  a  sclaffed,  heeled, 
half  topped,  or  toed  shot  goes  relatively 
far  better  with  a  rubber-filled  ball  than 
with  the  "gutty,"  and  in  this  regard  the 
accurate  striker  hardly  gets  the  value  for 
an  accurately  struck  shot  that  he  used  to 
have. 

But,  on  the  whole,  striking  the  balance, 
the  new  ball  seems  to  be  the  ball  of  the 
skilful  and  of  the  delicate  player,  the 
"gutty"  the  ball  of  the  strong,  hard 
smiter.  In  general  terms,  that  is  how 
we  have  to  sum  up  the  comparison,  and 
beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  It  is,  more- 
over, to  nine  men  out  of  ten,  a  more  pleas- 
ant ball  to  play  with,  making  the  game 
more  amusing;  which,  after  all,  is  a  deal 
to  say. 

The  question  that  is  vexing  golfing  cir- 
cles very  badly  just  at  present  is  whether 
the  ball  is  not  making  most  of  our  courses 
too  short.  The  theory  commonly  held  is 
that  courses  should  be  laid  out  in  dis- 
tances from  tee  to  hole  of  a  single  shot  or 
a  multiple  of  a  full  shot.  Other  dis- 
tances fail  to  give  perfect  play  its  true  re- 
ward. That  is  the  ideal.  But  while  our 
courses  continually  get  practically  shorter, 
by  reason  of  the  increased  hardness  of 
surface,  due  to  constant  tramping  over 
them,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
ball,  of  whatever  kind,  run  farther  than 
it  used  to,  on  top  of  that  here  comes  this 
new  ball,  which,  with  most  players  and 
with  most  clubs,  will  go  rather  farther  than 
the  "gutty,"  and  the  distances  are,  in  con- 
sequence, still  further  reduced  from  the 
ideal  measure.  There  is  force  in  this 
criticism ;  hardly  so  much  force  as  to  make 
one  wish  the  india-rubber  filled  ball  had 
never  been  invented,  yet  enough  force  to 
make  it  desirable  that  something  should 
be  done. 

There  has  been  vague  talk  of  standard- 
izing the  ball,  which  means  barring  every- 
thing but  the  "gutty";  but  people's  wish 
to  play  with  the  ball  that  is  most  agreeable 
is  too  strong  for  such  a  step  as  this.      Still 
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something  is  being  done — something  in 
the  way  of  lengthening  courses  by  put- 
ting back  the  tees,  of  making  the  courses 
more  difficult  by  multiplying  bunkers — 
and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  way  that  things 
will  adjust  themselves,  until  the  inevitable 
time  shall  come  when  some  pernicious 
genius  shall  invent  a  ball  that  will  go  ab- 
surdly far,  in  which  case  restrictive  legis- 
lation as  to  the  implements  of  the  game 
will  become  a  necessity.  In  the  mean- 
time the  result  is  rather  to  bring  back  the 
game  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  in 
the  time  of  feather  balls;  not  because  the 
feather  balls  were  at  all  more  elastic  than 
the  "gutty,"  but  because  courses  were  at 
that  time  much  more  narrow,  and  the  sides 


of  the  courses  were  fringed  with  whins 
that  made  the  punishment  of  crooked 
play  quite  dreadful.  The  result  of  the 
widening  courses  has  been  to  put  a  pre- 
mium on  very  hard  hitting  and  far  driving 
more  or  less  irrespective  of  direction.  It 
has  made  the  game  less  one  of  skill  than 
one  of  strength,  speaking  with  relation  to 
what  it  used  to  be.  The  new  ball,  by  giv- 
ing increased  value  to  skill  and  less  to 
strength,  compared  with  the  relative  val- 
ues of  those  gifts  in  playing  with  the 
"gutty,"  has  done  much  to  reestablish 
the  old  proportions.  We  accept  the 
American  invention,  as  Britons  will,  of 
course,  with  grumbling,  but  with  grati- 
tude down  in  our  hearts. 


THE    PRIMORDIAL    INSTINCT 


WHEN  danger  threatens,  it  in- 
variably sends  out  fearsome 
forerunners.  We  call  these 
forerunners  presentments.  We  have  va- 
rious other  names  for  them,  too,  but  in 
reality  it  is  the  primordial  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  an  instinct  handed  down  to 
us  from  the  shadowy  past,  when  man 
lived  close  to  nature.  The  man  of  the 
Stone  Age  slept,  as  it  were,  with  his  instincts 
awake.  To  all  appearances  he  sleeps  at 
the  mouth  of  his  cave,  when  suddenly  he 
leaps  to  his  feet,  weapon  in  hand,  glaring 
fearfully  about  him.  An  animal  has  ap- 
proached the  danger  line  and  the  primor- 
dial instinct  had  sent  in  its  alarm  call  to 
the  sleeper. 

An  old  prospector  had  been  telling  va- 
rious tales  and  finally  drifted  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  presentments. 

"Several  years  ago,"  said  he,  plucking 
a  brand  from  the  camp  fire  and  lighting 
his  pipe,  "several  years  ago  I  was  pros- 
pecting along  the  divide  between  Rapid 
Creek  and  Spring  Creek.  I  was  pretty 
much  interested  and  the  afternoon  was 
gone  before  I  knew  it.  Just  as  the  sun 
went  down  I  started  for  my  cabin  about 
ten  miles  away.  It  was  a  warm  summer 
night  and  there  was  no  moon,  and  I  had 
quite  a  time  finding  a  trail  through  the 
timber.  I  fell  over  logs,  crashed  into 
quaken  asp  and  thrashed  through  under- 
brush, until  I  finally  made  up  my  mind  to 


camp  for  the  night.  Accordingly  I  felt 
around  on  the  ground,  found  some  dry 
pine  needles,  and  in  a  moment  had  a 
blazing  fire.  Pihng  some  pitch  pine  on 
the  fire  I  went  to  sleep.  How  long  I 
slept  I  do  not  know.  I  had  been  dream- 
ing of  some  one  calling  me  from  a  great 
distance,  when  suddenly  I  awoke  and 
found  myself  on  my  feet,  facing  the  dark- 
ness. When  I  turned  toward  what  was 
left  of  the  fire,  just  a  few  glowing  embers, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  relief,  just 
as  though  I  had  passed  through  some 
great  danger.  I  built  up  the  fire  and  re- 
mained awake  and  watchful  until  it  was 
light  enough  to  see. 

"  Then  I  walked  down  the  caiion,  and, 
coming  across  a  spring,  knelt  down  to 
drink.  It  was  then  I  discovered  that  I 
had  had  a  visitor  during  the  night.  His 
tracks  were  plentiful  about  the  mud  of 
the  spring.  Doubtless  the  mountain  lion 
— for  it  was  a  lion — had  come  very  close 
to  me  while  I  was  asleep.  The  fire  being 
almost  out,  the  brute  was  considering 
jumping  on  me  when  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  give  him  the  scare  of  his  life." 

For  just  one  moment  the  old  prospector 
had  thrown  off  the  husk  of  civilization 
and  stood  watchful  and  alert,  even  as 
the  Stone-Age  man  sprang  from  his  fitful 
slumber  to  face  the  danger  that  threatened 
him  from  the  darkness,  a  danger  with 
glowing  eyes  and  cruel  teeth. 

Robert  V.  Can, 
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THE  beagle  is  of  a  very  ancient  breed. 
It  is  said  that  Good  Queen  Bess 
was  the  possessor  of  a  pack  so 
small  that  they  "  could  be  carried  in  a 
lady's  glove,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  chronicler  had  said  one  of  this 
famous  pack  could  be  ensconced  in  a 
lady's  glove  he  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth.  William  III.  also  had  a  pack 
of  beagles,  which  he  is  said  to  have  hunted 
on  a  visit  to  Welbeck  in  1695.  George 
IV.  had  a  pack,  and  one  of  his  best  por- 
traits is  in  company  with  his  small  pets. 

Just  when  beagles  were  introduced  into 
America  I  do  not  know;  but  the  first  im- 
portant hounds  that  came  in  recent  years 
were  Champion  Ringleader  and  Cham- 
pion Lonely.  Many  a  good  beagle  can 
trace  his  pedigree  back  to  one  or  another 
of  these.  During  the  last  ten  years  bea- 
gles have  taken  a  tremendous  stride.  In 
i8g6  James  L.  Kernochan,  master  of  the 
Hempstead  Beagles,  made  a  large  im- 
portation, most  of  them  coming  from  the 
kennels  of  Mr.  J.  Otho  Paget  and  Mr.  T. 
Johnson.  In  1900  his  pack  was  broken 
up,  his  hounds  going  for  the  most  part 
to  the  kennels  of  G.  Mifflin  Warton  and 
those  of  tlie  Middlesex  Hunt.  In  1900 
Mr.  H.  T.  Peters  imported  the  champion 
bitch  Bangle  from  the  kennels  of  Mr. 
Johnson. 

Few  dogs  show  such  diversity  of  type. 
In  England  the  hounds  which  win  at  the 
Peterboro'  Hound  Shows  do  not  win  at 
the  Kennel  Club  Shows.  This  is  one 
phase  of  an  old  controversy  between  the 
two  types,  which  are,  iirst,  the  old-fash- 
ioned beagle,  heavy  and  slow,  possessing 
throat  and  the  beagle  eye,  as  it  is  called; 
second,  the  hard,  keen  hound,  with 
shoulders,  legs,  and  feet  made  for  run- 
ning; clean  at  the  throat  and  all  over — 
in  short,  small  fox-hounds.  These  dogs 
are  undoubtedly  developed  by  the  hunting 
man,  and  the  older  beagle  breeders,  in 
their  sorrow  at  seeing  the  first  type  disap- 


pear, accuse  the  riding  element  of  doing 
away  with  all  the  good  attributes  of  the 
beagle.  The  standard  of  the  National 
Beagle  Club  of  America  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  interested  in  this  dog. 

I  am  supposing  that  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  keep  a  pack  of  beagles,  and 
that  you  have  bought  two  or  three  couples 
of  good  ones.  First  decide  what  you  want 
to  do  with  them.  Are  you  going  in  for 
small  ones,  or  are  you  going  to  breed  up  to 
the  fifteen-inch  limit  ?  Do  you  want  them 
as  fast  as  you  can  breed  them,  or  do  you 
want  to  hunt  the  hare  on  foot  ?  Finally, 
do  you  care  anything  about  bench-show 
quality  ?  You  will  find  it  pleasant  to  have 
a  pack  which  can  at  times  win  honors. 

If  you  want  to  hunt  on  foot,  you  would 
better  not  get  your  hounds  over  twelve  or 
thirteen  inches;  but  if  you  are  a  riding 
man,  and  wish  to  travel  fast,  get  them  just 
as  near  the  extreme  limit  of  height  as  pos- 
sible. Whichever  you  decide  to  do,  stick 
to  it.  Draft  out  all  hounds,  however  good, 
which  are  not  of  the  desired  height,  or 
you'll  never  get  a  good-looking  pack.  Also, 
if  a  dog  lags,  draft  him ;  if  he  runs  too  far 
ahead  of  the  pack,  draft  him;  your  perfect 
pack  should  run  in  a  bunch,  and  the  pro- 
verbial blanket  should  cover  them.  If  you 
want  speed,  breed  to  dogs  that  have  clean 
sloping  shoulders,  muscular  quarters,  and 
the  best  of  legs  and  feet.  Beware  of  the 
hound  that  has  poor  feet,  or  loaded  shoul- 
ders, or  crooked  legs,  if  you  want  to  go  fast. 
Your  pack  should  look  like  a  pack  of  small 
fox-hounds.  As  to  color,  black,  white, 
and  tan  are  the  best;  they  can  be  seen  bet- 
ter at  a  distance  although  any  good  hound 
color  is  quite  correct. 

Such  a  pack  as  I  have  described  is  not 
what  many  beagle  men  in  England  and 
America  are  trying  to  get  to-day.  There 
is  an  element  which  likes  the  slower,  heav- 
ier hound  better  than  the  hard,  keen  one. 
They  talk  of  the  lack  of  beagle  expression 
in  the  more  modern  hound,  and  insist  that 
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beagle  character  is  being  lost.  Such  dogs 
are  all  right  when  speed  is  not  wanted, 
and  very  useful  to  the  shooting  man;  but 
as  hounds  to  be  ridden  after,  they  are  use- 
less, and  I  prefer,  even  in  the  foot  beagles, 
to  get  a  lack  of  speed  through  size  and  not 
through  form. 

My  advice  to  prospective  Vjreeders  is, 
therefore,  use  imported  dogs,  or  dogs 
which  have  a  strong  strain  of  English 
blood  in  them.  Avoid  the  old  pop-eyed, 
throat  type  of  American  beagle. 

Inbreeding  is  all  right  if  done  in  moder- 
ation, and  is  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know 
to  produce  small  hounds,  but  one  must  be 
careful  not  to  carry  it  too  far.  When  you 
want  to  infuse  new  blood  into  your  kennel, 
get  it  on  the  dam's  side,  if  possible.  Don't 
use  a  stud  dog  of  which  you  know  little. 

There  are  two  methods  of  rearing  pup- 
pies, raising  them  at  home  and  "walking" 
them  out,  as  it  is  called,  to  farmers  around 
the  country.  I  have  found  this  latter 
method  most  successful.  As  soon  as  the 
pups  are  weaned,  they  are  taken  by  some 
farmer  who  cares  for  them  until  they  are 
brought  into  the  Hunt  Club's  annual 
puppy  show  to  compete  for  substantial 
cash  prizes  offered  by  the  Club.  All  the 
younger  hounds  then  go  back  to  the  ken- 
nels at  which  the}^  were  whelped,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  they  are  hunting  with  the  rest 
of  the  pack.  Hounds  raised  in  this  way 
are  much  healthier  and  better  developed 
than  those  raised  at  the  kennels,  as  they 
get  much  better  care  than  would  be  be- 
stowed on  the  individual  in  a  big  kennel 
where  there  are  fifteen  to  twenty  others  of 
the  same  age. 

For  hunting,  a  man  must  have  hounds 
that  fully  understand  their  work,  therefore 
the  beagle  should  become  accustomed  to 
the  report  of  a  gun  at  an  early  age,  and  a 
good  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  fire  a  gun 
off  at  feeding  time,  which  will  teach  the 
youngster  to  associate  the  noise  with  some- 
thing pleasant.  All  hounds,  no  matter 
what  they  are  used  for,  should  be  taught 
to  come  to  a  horn  at  once,  no  matter  what 
they  are  doing,  and  this  is  best  accom- 
plished by  always  calling  them  to  their 
meals  with  it. 

If  a  dog  is  to  be  used  for  hunting  rabbits 
or  hares,  he  should  be  taken  into  the  cov- 
ers with  some  old  hound  who  knows  his 
business.  The  young  dog  will  pick  it  up 
verv  fast.     Hounds  that  are  to  be  hunted 


in  packs  should  be  pack-broken — that  is, 
they  should  be  taught  to  go  quietly  behind 
the  master  with  their  kennel  mates,  and 
not  attempt  to  hunt  or  leave  the  pack  un- 
less ordered  to  do  so.  If  they  are  to  be 
hunted  on  horseback,  they  should  be  taken 
out  as  soon  as  they  come  in  from  walk  in 
the  spring,  between  the  master  and  whip, 
and  they  will  soon  learn  that  as  long  as 
they  stay  in  that  position  no  harm  comes 
to  them.  Be  very  careful  of  rating  at 
young  hounds  too  much,  or  using  a  lash 
too  freely.  Once  scared,  it  will  take  them 
a  long  time  to  get  over  it.  I  generally  take 
my  hounds  out  at  first  coupled  to  some  old 
dog,  and  they  soon  learn  what  to  do.  A 
young  hound  that  breaks  continually  with- 
out being  told  will  soon  ruin  the  discipline 
of  a  pack,  and  should  get  a  good  deal  of 
punishment.  He  will  soon  find  that  the 
whip  lash  is  an  unpleasant  thing  and  will 
stop  bolting. 

The  young  hounds  will  learn  to  hunt 
soon  enough.  After  following  the  pack 
a  time  or  two,  they  will  be  hunting  them- 
selves. In  drag  hunting  be  sure  that 
young  hounds  get  a  good  share  of  drag 
meat,  no  matter  how  far  behind  they  are. 
It  encourages  them. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  have  your 
feeder  call  the  hounds  over  at  feeding 
time;  or,  better  still,  do  it  yourself.  They 
should  be  taught  not  to  enter  the  feed 
room  until  called  by  name;  when  once 
they  learn  this,  you  will  find  them  much 
easier  to  control.  Teach  them  to  cast 
where  you  wish,  by  simply  waving  your 
hand  in  the  direction  in  which  you  want 
them  to  hunt,  and  speaking  some  word 
they  are  used  to.  All  these  little  things 
make  up  a  perfect  whole. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  suitable  kennels 
in  which  to  keep  the  dogs  we  are  consid- 
ering so  carefully.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
keeps  only  one  or  two,  he  can  treat  them 
much  as  he  would  any  other  dog;  but  it 
is  for  the  prospective  owner  of  a  pack 
(and  I  call  anything  over  two  couple  a 
pack)  that  I  am  writing.  If  a  man  has 
three  couple,  he  will  have  four  or  five  be- 
fore he  knows  it;  and  the  minute  one  has 
enough  to  employ  a  kennel  man,  it  costs 
very  little  more  to  keep  ten  couple  than  it 
does  five. 

Hounds  of  all  kinds,  and  beagles  in  par- 
ticular, are  so  constituted  in  the  matter  of 
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temper,  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  many 
together  in  the  same  room;  this  makes 
them  much  easier  to  keep  than  dogs  like 
bull-terriers  or  fox-terriers,  which  are  lia- 
ble, if  kept  together,  to  create  such  havoc 
in  one  night  as  to  render  many  of  them 
useless  for  a  long  time. 

If  possible  the  kennels  should  be  on  high 
ground ;  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  is  the 
best.  Such  a  situation  commands  two 
very  great  advantages,  sun  and  good  drain- 
age. Dampness  in  kennels  is  often  the 
cause  of  distemper  and  rheumatism. 


ception  of  the  kennel-man's  room,  are 
concreted,  so  that  they  can  be  washed; 
which,  of  course,  is  a  most  important 
item. 

The  five  whelping-rooms  have  a  roomy 
bench  three  feet  square  and  raised  four 
inches  off  the  ground,  with  a  board  around 
the  edge  to  keep  in  the  bedding.  These 
benches  are  removable,  and  are  of  hard 
pine,  so  that  they  can  be  washed  and 
disinfected  when  necessary.  The  pack- 
room  has  a  bench  all  around  it,  eigh- 
teen  inches    high    and   three  feet   wide, 


In  the  Kennels. 


As  a  pattern  I  can  recommend  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hunt  Kennels.  These  are  forty 
feet  long,  by  fifteen  feet  wide.  On  to  this 
long  rectangular  building  is  built  at  right 
angles  a  small  wing  twelve  feet  square, 
also  facing  south.  In  this  room  the  work- 
ing pack  live.  The  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  divided  up  into  seven  rooms,  which 
are  used  for  whelping,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  one,  in  which  the  kennel  man 
sleeps,  and  the  middle  one  opposite  the 
pack-room,  which  is  used  as  a  cook  and 
feeding  room.     All  the  floors,  with  the  ex- 


sloping  slightly  away  from  the  wall.  These 
benches  are  also  of  hard  pine,  and,  like  the 
others,  are  provided  with  hinged  edges. 
In  this  room  are  two  doors,  one  leading 
into  the  feed-room,  and  one  to  the  yard; 
the  latter  has  in  it  a  small  door  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hounds  in  and  out.  The  feed- 
room  has  on  each  side  two  large  troughs 
running  the  length  of  the  room,  for  feed- 
ing, and  a  stove  on  which  to  boil  the  food. 
A  large  hotel  stock-pot  is  best  for  this,  with 
another  smaller  pot  for  boiling  meat.  If  a 
grain  bin  and  medicine  closet  were  added 
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in  this  room,  they  would  be  extremely  con- 
venient. 

As  food,  I  find  that  a  diet  of  cereals, 
Indian  meal,  wheat,  and  rice,  boiled  to  a 
mush  and  then  fed  cold,  is  the  best  thing. 
Of  course,  milk,  and  also  meat,  should  be 
given  to  bitches  with  pups.  Meat  should 
be  given  to  a  working  pack.  At  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hunt  Kennels  we  feed  out  twenty 
pounds  of  meat  a  day  during  the  hunting 
season,  and  ten  pounds  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  is  for  about  fifteen  couples.  Fresh 
water  should  be  on  hand  all  the  time,  and 
should  be  kept  in  the  sleeping-rooms  and 
constantly  changed.  Some  hounds  need 
more  than  others ;  the  light  feeders  should 
always  enter  the  feed-room  first,  and  be 
given  a  good  chance  before  the  others  are 
let  in. 

Disinfectants  can  not  be  too  freely  used. 
More  disease  is  caused  by  slovenliness  and 
dirt  than  by  anything  else. 

In  England  it  is  common  to  hunt  on  foot 
— that  is,  to  run  the  hare  with  a  well- 
trained  pack,  taught  to  follow  the  game, 
through  all  its  turnings,  to  the  death. 
Many  of  the  Enghsh  schools  and  colleges 
have  packs  of  their  own,  and  the  sport  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  invigorat- 
ing I  know  of.  Nothing  is  more  fascinat- 
ing than  to  watch  a  well-trained  pack  of 
these  little  hounds  work  out  a  delicate  line 
in  a  thick  bit  of  cover  where  bunny  has 
made  a  fling.  But  it  takes  good  wind  and 
muscles  to  follow  on  foot,  and  many  prefer 
to  go  on  horseback. 

Mr.  J.  Otho  Paget,  well-known  to  Amer- 
ican beagle  men  as  the  breeder  of  many  of 
the  best  hounds  imported  to  this  country, 
says :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  down  the  law, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  only  sporting  way  of 
hunting  the  hare  is  to  follow  her  on  foot — 
that  is,  in  a  moderately  level  country  with 
a  fair  amount  of  grass.  There,  with  a 
pack  of  hounds  not  exceeding  fourteen 
inches,  the  odds  are  about  the  same  as  in 
fox  hunting — three  to  one  on  the  hare. 
Beagling  is  becoming  more  popular  every 
day,  and  there  are  now  several  recognized 
packs  that  hunt  regularly,  showing  capital 
sport  and  affording  an  immense  amount  of 
pleasure  to  a  class  of  men  who  cannot 
afford  to  ride.  For  a  professional  or  busi- 
ness man  fox  hunting  is  generally  out  of 
the  question — it  takes  up  too  much  time — 
and  keeping  only  one  hunter  is  expensive ; 
but  most  men  can  get  off  for  a  few  hours 


once  or  twice  a  week  for  a  run  with  bea- 
gles. It  is  splendid  exercise,  and  there  is 
no  finer  phase  of  hunting." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  kind  of  hunt- 
ing were  taken  up  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  do  much  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  class  of  men  spoken  of  above.  In 
England  almost  every  college  and  school 
has  its  beagle  pack;  why  not  in  America ? 
Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  if  college 
packs  were  kept  in  Yale,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, and  other  colleges,  and  also  at  the 
big  preparatory  schools,  like  Groton,  St. 
Mark's,  and  others.  At  Yale,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  a  pack  is  being  got  together.  Beagles 
are  easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  look  after,  and 
is  it  not  more  sport  to  follow  a  pack  of  little 
hounds  hunting  a  wild  creature  than  to 
run  after  a  fellow-man  who  drops  bits  of 
paper  at  short  intervals.  Drag  hunting 
on  foot  is,  to  my  mind,  out  of  the  question, 
unless  very  small  hounds  are  used.  It 
would  take  a  very  good  runner  to  keep  up 
with  even  a  twelve-inch  pack ;  and  no  man 
could  last  two  miles  with  a  pack  which  was 
close  to  the  fifteen-inch  limit. 

In  America  three  or  four  packs  are  now 
hunted  on  foot.  That  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Caswell,  of  Pride's  Crossing,  Mass., 
is  hunted  regularly  all  the  fall  on  horse- 
back, and  in  winter  on  foot.  They  are 
quite  a  large  pack,  their  standard  being 
about  fourteen  and  a  quarter  inches.  Mr. 
G.  Miffiin  Wharton,  of  East  Islip,  Long 
Island,  keeps  five  or  six  couples  of  thirteen- 
inch  hounds,  and  these  show  annually  very 
good  sport  hunting  Northern  hares,  which 
are  quite  plentiful  near  there.  The 
hounds  of  Mr.  George  B.  Post,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Appleton,  are  hunted  irregu- 
larly at  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  Hares  have 
been  introduced  in  these  two  latter  places, 
and  have,  I  am  told,  flourished.  The 
hounds  of  the  Middlesex  Hunt,  of  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  regularly  kept  for  drag  hunting, 
are  sometimes  hunted  on  foot  in  winter 
with  fair  success;  but  they  are  too  fast  to 
keep  well  in  sight.  Drag  hunting  is  al- 
most unknown  in  England,  and  it  flour- 
ishes much  better  in  America,  which  is  not 
possessed  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
mother  country. 

Drag  hunting  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  a  poor  sport;  but  I  can  assure  those  who 
have  not  tried  it,  that  a  pack  of  fast  beagles 
can  show  about  as  much  sport  after  drag 
as  any  other  kind  of  hunting.     In  America 
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the  hunting  man  is  cursed  with  two  great 
disadvantages,  wire  and  lack  of  time.  For 
example,  suppose  hounds  get  running  a 
hare  across  a  nice  bit  of  open  country,  with 
the  field  coming  along  nicely  behind. 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  master,  if  he 
sees  his  pack  go  through  a  barbed-wire 
fence  into  the  field  beyond.  He  can't  fol- 
low, and  by  the  time  he  has  gotten  round 
the  obstruction  his  pack  may  be  out  of 
sight  or  hearing.  With  drag  hunting  this 
may  be  obviated,  as,  of  course,  the  drag 
can  be  laid  to  suit  the  country.  And  let 
me  tell  you  that  those  little  hounds  can 
run  a  bit.  It  takes  a  good  horse  to  keep 
up  with  them,  particularly  if  the  run  is  at 
all  stiff. 

In  the  South  beagles  are  used  a  great 
deal  for  shooting.  This  requires  hounds 
which  are  very  steady,  as  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  near  them  all  the  time. 
All  over  the  United  States,  even  in  the 
West,  many  men  simply  keep  a  few  bea- 
gles to  shoot  over,  and  get  very  good  sport 
out  of  it.  To  me,  one  loses  a  great  deal  of 
sport  in  not  letting  a  hound  kill  his  own 
game. 

Field  trials  for  beagles  are  held  annually 
in  the  United  States,  a  thing  which  does 
not  exist  in  England  at  all.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  In  America  the  main 
use  of  the  beagle  has  been  shooting — the 
hunting  element   is  quite  new — and  for 


shooting,  many  men  use  only  one  or  two 
hounds.  Field  trials  for  beagles  are  held 
by  the  National  Club  on  Long  Island,  by 
the  New  England  Club  in  Massachusetts, 
and  by  the  Central  Club  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  Western  club  is,  I  believe,  now  being  or- 
ganized. In  all  these  trials  the  object  is  to 
try  out  the  hounds  against  each  other,  and 
the  hound  that  hunts  best  individually 
wins.  The  hounds  are  run  two  in  a  heat, 
and  the  process  of  selection  goes  on  till  the 
winners  are  decided  upon.  Trailing, 
driving,  harking,  voice,  and  obedience  are 
all  taken  into  consideration.  Each  dog  is 
shot  over,  and  a  gun-shy  hound,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  he  hunts,  is  not  considered. 
Pack  stakes,  so  called,  are  run ;  but  a  pack 
in  these  trials  is  composed  of  four  hounds 
only. 

For  the  shooting  man  these  trials  are  all 
very  well,  but  for  a  person  who  likes  to  see 
hounds  hunt  together  in  a  pack  there  is 
little  interest.  No  hunting  man  cares 
whether  his  hounds  are  gun-shy  or  not,  so 
they  hunt  well. 

Hounds  of  the  type  that  win  at  field 
trials  are  often  slow  as  compared  with  a 
really  fast  pack,  although  in  some  cases  I 
have  seen  field-trial  dogs  that  could  run 
with  anything.  In  England,  where  shoot- 
ing is  seldom  indulged  in,  field  trials 
would  be  of  little  value,  unless  it  were  to 
try  first  one  pack  and  then  another. 
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THE  GOOD  TOURING  ROADS  OF  JAVA 


By  T.   PHILIP  TERRY 


WHEN  the  journeying  cyclist  or 
motorist  quits  the  tourist-infested 
route  on  which  Singapore  is  the 
East  Indian  rest-house,  and  sails  across 
the  equator  toward  the  rarely  visited  isl- 
ands of  the  Dutch  Archipelago,  new  pleas- 
ures unadulterated  by  crimson-covered 
guide-books  and  their  ubiquitous  posses- 
sors await  him  at  every  turn.  Not  the  least 
of  these  pleasures  is  to  escape  for  a  time 
the  fever  of  Occidental  progress  noticeable 
now  in  every  Oriental  port  of  importance. 
For  the  great  ships  which  pulse  like  rest- 
less shuttles  between  Europe  and  Cathay 
— exchanging  the  spices,  the  tea,  the  ivory, 
and  the  silks  of  the  East  for  the  wonderful 
steel  mechanisms  of  Europe  and  the  West 
— are  slowly  infusing  their  matchless  en- 
ergy into  the  drowsy  inhabitants  of  this 
tropical  world. 

The  change  from  progress  to  content- 


ment is  soon  apparent,  and  Singapore, 
with  its  enchanted  streets,  bathed  in  equa- 
torial sunshine  and  aflame  with  the  lush 
colors  of  the  Orient,  is  scarce  down  be- 
hind the  horizon  ere  groups  of  green  and 
peaceful  islands  pop  their  palm-plumed 
heads  above  the  sea. 

Once  clear  of  the  great  marine  highway 
binding  the  East  to  the  West,  the  ship 
slows  down  and  almost  drifts  with  the  tide 
as  she  timorously  picks  her  way  between 
palm-fringed  islands  and  submerged  coral 
reefs.  Through  the  sequestered  ocean 
lanes  connecting  these  peaceful  and  prim- 
itive worlds  come  naught  save  native  proas 
and  an  occasional  ship  of  commerce.  The 
soft  breezes,  which  steal  across  from  island 
to  island,  are  heavy  with  the  odor  of  spices 
and  frangipanni  and  the  heart  is  lightened 
by  the  thought  of  a  hurthng,  seething  civ- 
ihzation  left  behind. 
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Long  before  we  came  to  the  inner  bay 
of  our  destination  a  score  of  Malay  and 
Madoera  proas  raced  out  to  meet  us.  They 
made  a  pretty  spectacle  as  they  crowded 
through  the  narrow  roadway  and  then 
spread,  fan-shaped,  to  catch  the  morning 
breezes.  Beating  up  to  the  sides  they  threw 
iron  grappling  hooks  aboard,  and,  by 
means  of  the  fiber  ropes  attached  climbed, 
like  the  pirates  they  were,  to  the  deck. 
Then,  as  the  ship  held  to  her  course,  the 
proas  drew  away  to  the  end  of  attached 
but  lengthened  ropes,  resembling,  as  they 
were  towed  along,  a  school  of  swordfish 
flanking  a  harried  whale. 

The  Malays,  with  their  blood  cousins  of 
the  Dutch  Archipelago,  are  bold,  venture- 
some, and  turbulent  people.  The  in- 
stincts of  a  buccaneer  he  fallow  in  all  of 
them,  opportunity  alone  being  required 
to  quicken  it  into  life.  Even  in  these 
peaceful  days  Cantonese  junks  often  sail 
southward  from  Hong  Kong,  never  to  re- 
turn, and  the  dread  memory  of  Admiral 
Keppel,  meting  out  the  swift  vengeance 
of  Great  Britain,  is  all  that  confines  pi- 
ratical enterprise  to  insignificant  craft. 
The  Madoera  proas  of  these  corsairs  in 
embryo  are  the  most  picturesque  and 
highly  decorated  of  Eastern  ships.  While 
not  so  richly  carved  as  the  Burmese  paddy- 
boats,  nor  yet  so  fascinatingly  medieval 
as  the  Chinese  river-junks,  they  are 
uniquely  attractive  to  alien  eyes.  They 
carry  large  sails,  generally  of  woven  bark, 
but  some  of  the  modern  boats  use  canvas; 
and  these  are  very  attractive  when  taut  in 
a  breeze.  At  a  distance,  they  resemble 
white  butterfly  wings  or  the  wind-filled 
loops  of  a  double  bowknot. 

The  ropes  and  tackle  are  of  native  man- 
ufacture, prepared  from  bamboo  and  other 
forest  products.  Unlike  the  swift  Ma- 
laysian proa,  pointed  at  both  ends  and 
sailing  well  in  either  direction,  the  Ma- 
doera proas  have  high,  curiously  shaped 
poops  with  broad  but  easily  managed  rud- 
ders. The  woodwork  is  profusely  deco- 
rated in  vivid  greens,  reds,  and  yellows, 
and  multi-colored  streamers  often  fly 
from  the  mastheads.  When  filled  with 
naked  natives,  beating  time  on  drums  and 
cymbals  to  weird  M'alay  war-songs,  these 
boats  are  strangely  picturesque,  particu- 
larly when  scudding  before  a  monsoon 
gale  and  leaving  a  trail  of  foam  and  song 
as  they  go.     For  genuine  seaworthiness 


Eastern  boats  are  generally  superior  to 
Occidental  craft  of  a  Hke  tonnage.  Long 
and  perilous  voyages  are  oftentimes  un- 
dertaken in  them,  and  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully. With  a  strong  bamboo  out- 
rigger— like  that  of  a  Singalese  catama- 
ran— a  well-built  proa  is  practically  un- 
sinkable. 

From  the  custom-house  steps,  descend- 
ing Venetian-like  below  minimum  tide 
line,  a  score  of  brown  hands  reached  out 
for  my  wheel.  In  a  trice  it  was  whisked 
away  and  carefully  deposited  under  a 
cool,  spacious  shed.  The  central  figure 
in  this  was  a  very  hefty  Hollander  pro- 
tected from  wind  and  weather  by  a  fish- 
net singlet,  baggy  sarong  trousers  of  a 
marvelous  pattern,  and  a  large  bloodstone 
ring  worn  on  the  right  index  finger. 

Though  distressingly  fat  this  custom- 
offlcer  was  the  embodiment  of  that  cour- 
tesy from  which  the  stranger  in  Java  is 
never  far  removed. 

It  is  two  English  miles  from  the  dock 
to  the  top  of  the  town  where  the  Hotel 
Wynveld  stands  on  the  Djalan  Embong 
Malang.  The  road  starts  away  invitingly 
beneath  a  seemingly  endless  tunnel  of  tall 
palms  and  widespreading  tjemara  and 
waringen  trees.  On  the  right  the  Kali 
Mas  flanks  it  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  squalid  Chinese  warongs  and  atap- 
roofed  native  huts  line  up  on  the  left.  In 
their  vistas  of  swarming  hfe  and  tropical 
color  the  streets  resemble  those  of  a  Bom- 
bay or  Cairene  bazaar,  but  in  neither  of 
these  places  would  one  see  the  astonishing 
amount  of  nudity  here  displayed. 

After  passing  the  quaint  Prins  Hendrik 
fort,  with  its  unused  moat  and  battle- 
mented  walls,  from  which  aspiring  weeds 
are  growing,  the  road  leads  up  to  a  typical 
Dutch  drawbridge  awkwardly  spanning 
an  arm  of  the  Kali  Mas.  This  offshoot 
of  the  river  separates  the  hum  and  bustle 
of  the  native  from  the  quieter  reaches  of 
the  European  town.  The  Dutch  rulers 
have  wisely  segregated  immigrants  to  Java 
in  circumscribed  areas  known  as  kam- 
pongs  or  compounds,  and  each  native  set- 
tlement, be  it  Chinese,  Singalese,  Arab, 
or  Malay,  furnishes  its  characteristic  smell 
and  note  of  color  to  the  landscape.  The 
streets  of  the  foreign  town  are  better  kept 
than  those  of  the  compounds,  and  I  am 
glad  to  quit  the  dubious  fragrance  of  the 
latter,   the  cobbles  and  the  malodorous 
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person  of  king  coolie,  for  the  smooth  mac- 
adam of  the  Sourabaija  streets. 

As  I  wheeled  along  the  busy  thorough- 
fare linking  the  commercial  and  residential 
settlements  half  the  population  appeared 
riding  American  bicycles.  Tawny-haired 
Gretchens,  bare  armed  and  clad  in 
blowsy  white  bloomers;  pudgy  mater- 
familias;  heavy  Dutch  boys  and  count- 
less Eurasians  of  both  sexes  spin  along  the 
streets.  The  equatorial  sun  proves  not 
the  only  scorcher  over  this  tropical  island. 
Nor  does  dexterity  confine  itself  to  Amer- 
ican towns,  for  some  of  these  happy  wheel- 
ers ride  upright,  with  folded  arms,  con- 


Few  countries  of  the  East  have  finer 
roads  than  Java.  The  early  Dutch  gov- 
ernors had  a  mania  for  making  good 
roads;  a  mania  ably  assisted  by  the  forced 
native  labor  then  in  vogue.  At  their  in- 
ception the  roads  were  well  made  and  they 
have  been  admirably  maintained.  They 
now  gridiron  the  island  from  east  to  west. 
When  the  Dutch  forced  the  native  Rajahs 
to  make  roads  through  their  respective 
districts  they  likewise  suggested  rest- 
houses  for  the  travelers  that  were  to  come. 
These  houses  are  at  the  ends  of  easy 
stages,  and  generally  situate  in  or  near 
a  native  village.     The  villagers  are  usually 
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sciously  proud  of  the  achievement  of  not 
requiring  a  handle  bar.  A  snorting  little 
"Stoom-Tram"  with  a  clangorous  bell, 
monopolizes  much  of  the  street  with  its 
rails,  but  the  wheelmen  form  the  ma- 
jority and  they  are  evidently  a  power, 
for  they  flag  the  engineer  when  they  wish 
him  to  concede  the  right  of  way. 

Residential  Sourabaija  is  more  like  a 
gigantic  park  than  an  ordinary  section  of 
a  town.  The  fine  bungalows  of  the  Hol- 
landers nestle  in  the  midst  of  noble  grounds 
covered  by  a  riot  of  tropical  vegetation. 
The  absence  of  pavements  heightens  the 
park-like  effect,  and  the  roads  leading  in- 
ward from  the  thoroughfares  offer  fasci- 
nating vistas  to  the  pedestrians  thereon. 


polite  and  helpful,  and  in  exchange  for 
silver  florins,  eggs,  fowls,  fruit,  and  rice 
are  promptly  forthcoming. 

No  Javanee  wears  a  shoe,  and  of  all  men 
he  dislikes  pebbles  on  a  path.  When  a 
barefoot  native  comes  up  with  a  pebble  on 
the  highway  he  does  not  round  it  as  a  Chi- 
naman would.  Instead,  he  stops,  grasps 
the  offender  between  his  prehensile  toes 
and,  with  a  dextrous  sidewise  kick,  flings 
it  in  the  adjoining  jungle.  No  steam 
roller  can  impart  the  finish  that  countless 
naked  feet  give  to  a  well-made  road,  and 
this  is  exemplified  by  the  island  highways. 

The  bicycle  or  auto  may  go  the  length 
of  Java  and  it  were  a  grumbler  who  would 
ask  for   better  roads.      The   country  is 
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by  no  means  level,  but  the  mountain 
passes  repay  the  climb,  for  from  them  are 
obtained  vistas  of  amazing  and  never- 
fading  beauty.  Like  those  of  Japan,  the 
mountain  roads  of  Java  almost  always 
parallel  the  sea,  and  to  the  incomparable 
loveliness  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  added  the 
thrilling  roar  of  giant  volcanoes  pouring 
fire  and  smoke  into  the  summer  air. 
Scattered  along  these  hill  roads  are  health 
resorts  containing  hotels  of  which  no 
country  would  feel  ashamed.  Not  the 
carpeted,  stuffy,  steam-belching  ant-hills 
of  our  modern  cities,  but  great-roomed 
bungalows  with  polished  floors,  modest 
furnishings  and  wide  "homestead"  halls. 
From  the  colonnaded  verandas  girdling 
these  peaceful  mountain  nests  a  thousand 
miles  of  game-haunted  woodland  and 
drowsy  blue  sea  often  stretch  away  before 
the  enchanted  eye.  The  pure,  invigor- 
ating air  intoxicates  you  with  a  light- 
hearted'  gladness.  Given  a  capacious 
"rocker,"  a  pipe,  a  book,  and  a  somnolent 
forgetfulness  of  all  things,  social  and  pro- 
gressive, and  you  have  the  poet's  "  day  of 
gold  in  an  age  of  iron."  No  tourist  in- 
flux has  made  the  island  hotels  exorbi- 
tant as  to  charges,  and  the  Hollander's 
rijs-tafle  is  filling  and  satisfying.  From 
almost  every  one  of  these  mountain  re- 
sorts delightful  trips  to  elevated  lakes  or  to 
active  craters  can  be  made.  In  a  way,  the 
highland  roads  are  as  good  as  those  of  the 
lowlands,  and  the  plateaus  sometimes  afford 
level  reaches  that  are  perfect  for  wheeling. 
The  Dutch  residents  nearly  all  speak 
English,  but  when  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  a  handbook  of  Malay  will  prove 
of  inestimable  value  in  treating  with  the 
natives.  Malay  is  so  easily  learned  that  it 
is  as  current  as  the  Dutch  coins.  The 
European  residents,  the  native  chiefs,  the 
hotel  and  railway  employees,  all  speak  the 
disconnected  but  musical  language  of 
Malacca.  With  a  deftly  shuffled  vocab- 
ulary of  a  hundred  Malay  words  the  vis- 
itor will  find  no  lingual  difficulty  in  cross- 
ing the  country. 


The  stranger  is  required  to  obtain  a 
local  passport  as  soon  as  he  reaches  Java. 
An  exceedingly  small  fee  and  no  difficulty 
attend  the  securing  of  this  from  one's 
consul.  The  paper  is  rarely  asked  for, 
but  it  mvist  be  forthcoming  should  the  oc- 
casion require  it. 

April,  May,  and  June  are  the  most  suit- 
able months  for  either  an  automobile  or 
cycling  trip.  The  cool  but  rainy  West 
Monsoon  has  then  passed,  leaving  the 
roads  well  washed,  hard,  and  fine. 
Through  the  purified  air  one  can  then 
obtain  the  best  mountain  views,  for  dur- 
ing the  later  months  heavy  mists  often 
obscure  them,  hiding  the  craters  and  val- 
leys under  rain-soaked  clouds.  Fevers 
lurk  in  the  lowlands  during  the  East  Mon- 
soon, which  begins  in  July  and  ends  in 
October.  At  this  season  wheeling  is  next 
to  impossible,  as  the  country  is  steaming 
hot  and  often  flooded  under  torrential 
rains. 

Java  contains  so  many  places  of  interest 
to  the  touring  wheelman  that  it  were  im- 
possible to  enumerate  them  all  in  a  paper 
of  this  length.  The  island  extends  over 
about  ten  degrees  of  longitude  and  is, 
therefore,  a  bare  six  hundred  miles  long; 
but  in  its  narrow  compass  it  unites  a  range 
of  interests  difficult  to  find  assembled  in 
other  lands.  The  native  strongholds  of 
mid-Java  are  sustainedly  picturesque  to 
the  Northern  eye,  and  they  lie  on  the  di- 
rect route  between  Sourabaija  at  the  east 
and  Batavia  at  the  west.  From  the  native 
cities  of  Djokjakarta  and  Soerakarta  many 
side  trips  to  the  coast  and  to  Buddhistic 
ruins  are  feasible.  The  roads  are  always 
good,  oftentimes  magnificently  shaded 
and  flanked  for  miles  by  villages  and 
kampongs. 

The  Javanese  are  a  slothful  but  happy 
people,  and  the  Dutch  rule  them  in  a  way 
admirably  suited  to  the  native  tempera- 
ment. Though  the  island  is  peopled  by 
many  tribes  and  clans,  from  the  Straits  of 
Bali  to  those  of  Sunda,  the  cyclist  will  meet 
with  courtesy  from  all. 


HUNTING  SHEEP  IN  WESTERN  ALASKA 

By  JAMES  H.  KIDDER 


TOWARD  the  last  of  July,  Blake  and 
I  left  the  Kadiak  Islands  in  a 
schooner  which  we  chartered  to 
take  us  to  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  where  we 
were  going  for  the  white  sheep  which  range 
on  the  mountains  lying  back  from  the 
coast  some  thirty  miles.  The  hills  may  be 
reached  by  one  of  several  rivers.  It  takes 
only  two  days  of  hard  river  work  to  ascend 
some  of  these  streams,  but  we  determined 
to  select  a  country  more  difficult  to  enter, 
thinking  it  would  be  less  often  visited  by 
the  local  native  hunters.  We  therefore 
chose  the  mountains  lying  adjacent  to  one 
of  the  large  inland  lakes — a  district  which 
took  from  a  week  to  ten  days  to  penetrate. 

When  we  reached  the  lake  which  was  to 
be  our  base  of  supplies,  we  decided  that 
each  should  take  a  light  outfit  and  push  on 
until  we  came  upon  rams,  and  there  to 
make  our  shooting- camp,  the  natives  tak- 
ing the  trophies  out  to  the  permanent 
camp  on  the  lake  and  packing  back 
needed  provisions. 

At  noon  of  August  2 2d  Blake  and  his 
outfit  started  for  his  shooting-grounds  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  sheep  range,  and 
shortly  after  my  outfit  was  under  way. 
My  head  man  and  the  natives  each  carried 
packs  of  some  sixty  pounds,  while  I  car- 
ried about  fifty  pounds  besides  my  rifle, 
field-glasses  and  cartridges;  even  my  dog 
Stereke  had  some  thirty  pounds  of  canned 
goods  in  a  pack-saddle. 

After  two  days'  hard  tramping,  mostly 
above  timber,  and  with  few  good  camping 
places,  we  were  among  the  sheep,  and  as 
hunting  in  these  hills  is  at  best  hard  work 
I  decided  to  keep  the  camp  as  high  up  as 
we  could  find  wood  and  water.  The  next 
morning  as  we  started  on  our  first  real 
hunt  the  day  was  dull  and  the  wind  was 
fortunately  light,  for  it  generally  sweeps 
over  these  rugged,  barren  summits  with 
great  velocity. 

We  had  been  gone  from  camp  but  little 
over  an  hour  when,  on  approaching  a 
small  knoll,  I  caught  sight  of  the  white 
coat  of  a  sheep  just  beyond.  At  once 
dropping  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  I 
crawled  up  and  carefully  peered  over  to 


the  other  side.  We  had  unconsciously 
worked  into  the  midst  of  a  big  band  of 
ewes,  lambs  and  small  rams.  I  counted 
twenty-seven  on  my  left  and  twenty-five 
on  my  right,  but  among  them  all  there  was 
not  a  head  worth  shooting. 

This  was  the  first  great  band  of  white 
sheep  I  had  seen,  and  I  watched  them  at 
this  close  range  with  much  interest.  Soon 
a  telltale  eddy  in  the  breeze  gave  them  our 
scent,  and  they  slowly  made  away,  not 
hurriedly  nor  in  great  alarm,  but  reminding 
me  much  of  tame  sheep  or  deer  in  a  park. 
Man  was  rather  an  unfamiliar  animal  to 
them,  and  his  scent  brought  but  little  dread. 

From  this  time  on  until  darkness  hid 
them,  sheep  were  in  plain  view  the  entire 
day.  In  a  short  while  I  counted  over  one 
hundred  ewes  and  lambs. 

We  worked  over  one  range  and  around 
another,  with  the  great  valley  of  the  river 
lying  at  our  feet,  while  beyond  were  chain 
upon  chain  of  bleak  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. Finally  we  came  to  a  vast  gulch 
supposed  to  be  the  home  of  the  large 
rams.  My  men  had  hunted  in  this  section 
two  years  before,  and  had  never  failed  to 
find  good  heads  here,  but  we  now  saw 
nothing  worth  stalking.  By  degrees  we 
worked  to  the  top  of  the  gulch,  and  com- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  paused,  for 
at  our  feet  was  what  at  first  appeared  but 
a  perpendicular  precipice  of  jagged  rock 
falling  hundreds  of  feet. 

We  seated  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  this 
great  gulch,  and  the  glasses  were  at  once 
in  use.  Soon  Hunter — my  head  man — • 
saw  rams,  but  they  were  so  far  below  that 
even  with  my  powerful  binoculars  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  more  than  that  they  car- 
ried larger  heads  than  some  other  sheep 
near  them. 

It  was  impossible  to  descend  the  cliff  at 
the  point  where  we  then  were,  so  we  moved 
around,  looking  for  a  spot  where  we  might 
work  our  way  down,  and  finally  found  one 
where  it  was  possible  to  descend  some 
fifty  yards  to  a  sort  of  chute.  Mov- 
ing with  the  greatest  caution,  we  finally 
reached  the  chute,  and  after  a  bit  of  bad 
climbing  found  the  slide  rock  at  the  lower 
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end,  as  we  had  expected,  but  it  took  us  a 
good  two  hours  to  get  low  enough  to  tell 
with  the  glasses  how  big  were  the  horns 
the  sheep  carried. 

There  were  eight  rams  in  all.  A  bunch 
of  three  small  ones  about  half  a  mile  away, 
and  just  beyond  them  four  with  better 
heads,  but  still  not  good  enough  to  shoot; 
and  apart  from  these,  a  short  distance  up 
the  mountain  side,  was  a  solitary  ram 
which  carried  a  really  good  head.  The 
bunch  of  three  was  unfortunately  between 
us  and  the  big  sheep,  and  it  required  care- 
ful stalking  to  get  within  distance  of  the 
ones  we  sought.  When  we  were  still  a 
long  way  off  we  showed  ourselves  to  this 
bunch  of  sheep,  and  they  took  the  hint 
and  went  slowly  up  the  crags. 

Although  the  four  had  become  suspi- 
cious from  seeing  the  three  go  slowly  up 
the  cliff  on  our  approach,  still  they  had 
not  made  us  out,  and  the  wind  remained 
favorable.  Lying  close  long  enough  for 
them  to  get  over  their  suspicions,  we  cau- 
tiously stalked  up  to  within  some  two 
hundred  yards.  Again  we  used  the  glasses 
most  carefully,  but  could  not  see  the  big 
ram,  which  had  come  down  toward  the 
others  from  his  solitary  position.  Sud- 
denly the  sheep  became  alarmed  and 
started  up  the  mountain.  I  expected  each 
second  to  see  the  large  ram  come  out  from 
behind  the  boulders,  and  therefore  with- 
held from  shooting.  But  when  he  did  not 
appear,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  four 
which  had  paused  and  were  looking  down 
upon  us  from  a  rocky  ridge  about  four 
hundred  yards  above.  As  they  stood  in 
bold  relief  against  the  black  crags,  I  saw 
that  one  carried  horns  much  larger  than 
the  others,  which  proved  to  be  the  big 
sheep  our  carelessness  had  allowed  to  get 
so  far  away.  My  only  chance  was  to 
take  this  long  shot.  We  had  been  crossing 
a  snow-bank  at  the  time,  and  I  settled  my- 
self, dug  my  heels  well  in,  and  with  el- 
bows resting  on  my  knees  took  a  steady 
aim.  I  was  fortunate  in  judging  the  cor- 
rect distance,  for  at  the  report  of  my  rifle 
the  big  ram  dropped,  gave  a  few  spasmodic 
kicks,  and  the  next  minute  came  rolling 
down  the  mountain  side,  tumbling  over 
and  over,  and  bringing  with  him  a  great 
shower  of  broken  rocks.  I  much  feared 
that  his  head  and  horns  would  be  ruined, 
but  fortunately  found  them  not  only  un- 
injured, but  a  most  beautiful  trophy.    The 


horns  taped  a  good  thirty-four  inches 
along  the  curve  and  thirteen  and  one-half 
inches  around  the  butts. 

That  night  the  weather  changed,  and 
thenceforth  the  mountains  were  con- 
stantly enveloped  in  mist,  while  it  rained 
almost  daily.  These  were  most  difficult 
conditions  under  which  to  hunt,  for  sheep 
have  wonderful  vision,  and  can  see  a  hun- 
ter through  the  mist  long  before  they  can 
be  seen. 

A  week  after  killing  the  big  ram  we 
visited  again  this  great  basin,  but  found 
nothing  in  sight,  and  cautiously  moved  a 
little  higher  to  a  sheltered  position.  From 
here  we  carefully  scanned  the  bottom  of 
this  large  gulch,  and  soon  spied  a  bunch 
of  ewes  and  lambs,  and  shortly  afterwards 
three  medium-sized  rams.  When  we  first 
saw  them,  one  had  become  suspicious  and 
was  looking  intently  in  our  direction,  so 
we  crouched  low  against  the  rocks,  keep- 
ing perfectly  still  until  they  once  more  be- 
gan to  feed.  When  they  had  gradually 
worked  over  a  slight  knoll,  we  made  a 
quick  approach,  cautiously  stalking  up  to 
the  ridge  over  which  the  sheep  had  gone. 
I  had  expected  to  get  a  fair  shot  at  two 
hundred  yards  or  under,  but  when  I 
peered  over,  nothing  was  in  sight.  I  con- 
cluded they  had  not  gone  up  the  mountain 
side,  for  their  white  coats  against  the  black 
rocks  would  have  rendered  them  easily 
seen.  I  therefore  started  to  walk  boldly 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  had  seen  them 
go,  thinking  they  had  probably  taken 
shelter  from  the  gale  behind  some  rocks, 
and  that  I  should  suddenly  come  upon 
them. 

I  had  only  gone  some  paces  when  we 
located  them  standing  on  a  snow  patch, 
which  had  made  them  indistinguishable. 
I  sat  down  and  tried  to  shoot  from  my 
knees,  but  the  wind  was  so  fierce  that  I 
could  not  hold  my  rifle  steady,  so  I  ran  as 
hard  as  I  could  in  their  direction,  looking 
hastily  about  for  some  rock  which  would 
protect  me  from  the  gale. 

The  sheep  made  up  the  mountain  side 
for  some  three  hundred  yards,  when  they 
paused  to  look  back.  I  had  by  this  time 
found  a  sheltered  position  behind  a  large 
boulder,  and  soon  had  one  of  the  rams 
wounded,  but,  although  I  fired  several 
shots,  I  seemed  unable  to  knock  him  off 
his  feet.  Fearing  that  I  might  lose  him 
after  all,  I  aimed  for  the  second  ram, 
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which  was  now  on  the  move  some  dis- 
tance farther  up  the  mountain,  and  at  my 
fourth  shot  he  stopped.  Chmbing  up  to 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  I 
found  that  both  the  sheep  were  badly 
wounded  and  were  unable  to  go  farther, 
so  I  finished  them  off.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise to  find  that  the  larger  ram  had  seven 
bullets  in  him,  while  the  smaller  one  had 
three. 

The  weather  continued  unfavorable  for 
hill  shooting  until  the  3d  of  September, 
but  that  day  opened  bright  and  clear,  and 
fearing  lest  the  good  weather  might  not 
last,  we  made  an  early  start,  and  traveled 
some  distance  before  we  saw  sheep;  but 
having  once  reached  their  feeding-ground, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  watching  more 
wild  game  than  on  any  previous  day. 
But  though  we  saw  a  multitude — one  band 
of  no  less  than  forty-eight — we  failed  to 
get  a  single  shot.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  return  trip  to  camp,  we  paused  for 
a  brief  rest  and  a  smoke,  and  here  Hunter 
sighted  two  lone  rams  in  a  gulch  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  above  us.  By  this 
time  we  were  both  pretty  well  used  up, 
but  the  glasses  showed  that  they  carried 
good  heads,  and  I  determined  to  stalk 
them  even  if  it  meant  passing  the  night 
on  the  hills.  So  we  worked  our  way  up 
to  the  top  of  a  ridge  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  gulch  in  which  the  sheep  were 
grazing,  but  they  had  fled  some  distance 
away  by  the  time  we  reached  the  place 
where  I  had  expected  to  shoot,  and  were 
at  too  long  a  range  to  make  my  aim  cer- 
tain. However,  I  could  count  on  several 
shots  before  they  ran  out  of  sight,  and 
even  at  such  a  distance  I  hoped  to  get  one, 
and  possibly  the  pair.  Both  sheep  car- 
ried good  heads,  but  I  aimed  at  the  one 
which  stood  broadside  to  me.  Hunter, 
who  had  the  glasses,  told  me  afterward 
that  the  ram  with  the  more  massive  horns 
got  away,  but  I  succeeded  in  wounding 
the  other  so  that  he  was  unable  to  move. 
Knowing  he  would  shortly  die,  and  that  I 
could  find  him  the  next  morning,  we  at 
once  started  at  our  best  pace  for  camp. 

The  following  day  we  were  literally 
wind-bound  in  camp.  It  was  not  until 
the  day  after  that  we  could  set  out  for  the 
wounded  sheep,  which  eventually  we 
found  not  fifty  yards  from  where  we  had 
last  seen  him.  It  was  a  long  and  hard 
chmb  to  reach  him,  but  he  carried  a  very 


pretty  head  with  massive  horns  of  over  a 
full  turn.  I  found  that  two  shots  of  the 
seven  which  I  had  fired  had  taken  effect. 

Two  days  later  the  native  arrived  from 
the  main  camp  with  more  provisions,  and 
brought  a  rather  interesting  letter  from 
Blake,  from  which  it  was  clear  that  I  had 
been  hunting  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
my  district,  and  that  there  were  propor- 
tionately more  big  heads  among  the  sheep 
at  his  end  of  the  range.  I  at  once  deter- 
mined to  retrace  my  steps  to  the  main  camp 
and  follow  up  his  trail. 

Therefore,  the  next  morning  (September 
7  th),  we  shouldered  our  packs  and  went 
over  the  mountains  to  our  main  camp. 

Starting  out  from  the  main  camp,  we 
soon  found  the  tracks  of  Blake's  party, 
which  led  up  a  moraine,  and  carried  us 
over  much  quicksand  and  through  many 
glacial  streams,  icy  cold.  Finally  we 
came  to  where  Blake  had  started  up  the 
mountain  side,  and  with  all  due  regard  to 
my  friend,  his  trail  was  not  an  easy  one. 
About  noon  it  began  to  rain,  but  we 
pushed  upward,  although  soon  soaked  to 
the  skin,  and  came  out  above  timber  just 
at  dark.  The  next  morning  broke  dis- 
mally, with  the  floodgates  of  the  heavens 
open  and  the  rain  coming  down  on  our 
camp  in  torrents.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
we  succeeded  in  getting  some  wood  to 
burn,  and  had  a  square  meal.  While  we 
were  crouched  around  the  fire  the  natives 
saw  sheep  on  the  hills  just  above  us,  but 
it  was  raining  so  hard  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  tell  if  they  were  rams.  In  fact, 
when  sheep's  coats  are  saturated  with 
water  they  do  not  show  up  plainly,  and 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  wet  rocks 
when  seen  at  any  distance. 

The  next  day  opened  just  as  dismally, 
with  the  storm  raging  harder  than  ever, 
but  by  eleven  o'clock  it  began  to  let  up, 
and  we  soon  had  our  things  drying  in  the 
wind,  for  the  clouds  looked  threatening, 
and  we  feared  the  rain  would  begin  again 
at  any  time. 

As  we  were  short  of  provisions  and  de- 
pended almost  entirely  upon  meat,  my 
head  man  and  I  started  at  once  for  the 
hills.  Climbing  to  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains on  which  we  had  seen  the  sheep  the 
evening  before,  and  following  the  summit, 
we  soon  saw  a  large  and  two  small  rams 
feeding  on  a  sheltered  ledge  before  us. 
We  much  feared  that  they  would  get  our 
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scent,  but  by  circling  well  around  we  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  fair  approach.  I 
should  have  had  an  excellent  shot  at  the 
big  ram  had  not  one  of  the  smaller  ones 
given  the  alarm.  The  gale  was  coming 
in  such  gusts  that  it  was  diiJicult  to  take  a 
steady  aim,  and  at  my  first  shot  the  bullet 
was  carried  to  one  side.  I  fired  again  just 
as  the  sheep  were  passing  from  view,  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  leg  of  the  big 
ram.  Hunter  and  I  now  raced  after  him, 
but  the  hillside  was  so  broken  that  it  was 
impossible  to  locate  him,  so  my  man  went 
to  the  valley  below,  where  he  could  get  a 
good  view  and  signal  me. 

It  is  always  well  in  hill  shooting  to  have 
an  understood  code  of  signals  between 
your  man  and  yourself.  The  one  which 
I  used  and  found  most  satisfactory  pro- 
vided that  if  my  man  walked  to  the  right 
or  left  it  meant  that  the  wounded  game 
was  in  either  of  these  directions;  if  he 
walked  away  from  the  mountain,  it  was 
lower  down;  if  he  approached  the  moun- 
tain, it  was  higher  up. 

As  Hunter,  after  reaching  the  valley  and 
taking  a  look  with  the  glasses,  began  to 
walk  away,  I  knew  that  the  sheep  was  be- 
low me,  and  I  suddenly  came  close  upon 
the  three  which  had  taken  shelter  from 
the  gale  behind  a  large  rock.  Very  fre- 
quently sheep  will  remain  behind  with  a 
wounded  companion;  especially  is  this  so 
when  it  is  a  large  ram.  Now,  unfortu- 
nately, one  of  the  smaller  rams  got  be- 
tween me  and  the  big  one,  and  as  I  did 
not  want  to  kill  the  little  fellow  the  big 
ram  was  soon  out  of  range.  But  he  was 
too  badly  wounded  to  go  far  over  such 
grounds,  and  I  soon  stalked  up  near,  when 
I  fired,  breaking  another  leg,  and  then, 
racing  up,  finished  him  off.  This  ram 
carried  a  very  pretty  head,  thirteen  and 
one-quarter  inches  around  the  butts  and 
thirty-six  and  three-quarters  inches  along 
the  curve ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  left  horn 
was  slightly  broken  at  the  tip.  It  was 
undoubtedly  an  old  sheep,  as  his  teeth 
worn  to  the  gums  and  the  ten  rings  around 
his  horns  indicated. 

When  a  ram's  constitution  has  been 
undermined  by  the  rutting  season,  the 
horns  cease  to  grow,  nor  do  they  begin 
again  until  the  spring  of  the  year,  with  its 
green  vegetation  brings  nourishing  food, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  rings,  which, 
therefore,  indicate  the  number  of  winters 


old  a  sheep  is.  This  was  my  head  man's 
theory,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  one,  for 
in  the  smaller  heads  which  I  have  exam- 
ined these  rings  coincided  with  the  age 
of  the  sheep  as  told  by  the  teeth.  Up  to 
five  years  the  age  of  a  sheep  can  always 
be  determined  by  the  teeth;  a  yearling 
has  but  two  teeth,  a  two-year-old  four 
teeth,  a  three-year-old  six  teeth,  and  a 
four-year-old  or  over,  eight  teeth,  or  a  full 
set. 

The  next  day,  the  13  th,  and  Friday 
opened  dismally  enough,  but  by  the  time 
we  had  finished  breakfast  the  mountains 
were  clear  of  clouds,  and  there  was  no 
wind  to  mar  one's  shooting.  Such  con- 
ditions were  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  and 
Hunter  and  I  were  soon  working  up  the 
ridge  well  to  leeward  of  the  place  where 
we  had  seen  the  sheep  the  night  before. 
The  white  coats  of  these  sheep  against  the 
dark  background  of  black  moss-covered 
rocks  render  them  easily  seen,  but  we  now 
failed  to  sight  any  even  on  the  distant 
hills.  Therefore  we  pushed  ahead,  going 
stealthily  up  wind  and  keeping  a  careful 
watch  on  all  sides.  We  had  crossed  over 
the  ridge  and  worked  our  way  just  below 
the  sky  line  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  from  our  camp,  never  expecting 
that  the  sheep  would  work  back,  for  they 
had  seen  our  camp-fire  on  the  night  be- 
fore. We  had  traveled  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  ridge  and  were  just  about  to  cross 
and  work  down  to  a  sheltered  place  where 
we  expected  to  find  our  game,  when 
Hunter  chanced  to  look  back,  and  in- 
stantly signaled  me  to  drop  out  of  sight. 

While  we  had  been  working  around  one 
side  of  the  summit  the  sheep  had  been 
working  back  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
had  passed  them  with  the  mountain  ridge 
between.  Fortunately,  they  were  all  feed- 
ing with  their  heads  away,  or  they  must 
have  seen  us  as  we  came  out  on  the  sky 
line.  My  man  had  the  glasses,  and  as- 
sured me  that  there  were  two  excellent 
heads.  We  now  felt  quite  certain  that 
these  were  part  of  a  band  of  sheep  I  had 
seen  at  a  distance  a  week  before  and  had 
been  trying  to  locate  ever  since. 

We  cautiously  dropped  out  of  sight  and 
worked  back,  keeping  the  mountain  ndge 
between  us.  We  were  well  above  and  had 
a  favorable  wind  and  the  entire  day  before 
us.  It  was  the  first  and  only  time  upon 
these  hills  that  the  conditions  had  all  been . 
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favorable  for  a  fair  stalk  and  good  shoot- 
ing. Hunter  did  his  part  well,  and  brought 
me  up  to  within  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  yards  of  the  rams,  which  were  almost 
directly  below  us.  They  had  stopped 
feeding  and  were  lying  down.  Only  one 
of  the  smaller  sheep  was  visible,  and  my 
man  advised  me  to  take  a  shot  at  him, 
and  then  take  the  two  large  ones  as  they 
showed  themselves.  Aiming  low,  I  fired; 
and  then,  as  one  of  the  big  rams  jumped 
up,  I  fired  again,  killing  him  instantly.  The 
smaller  one  that  I  had  first  shot  at  went 
to  the  left,  while  the  one  remaining  large 
ram  and  the  second  smaller  one  went  to 
the  right.  The  latter  were  instantly  hid- 
den from  view,  for  the  mountain  side  was 
very  rough  and  broken,  and  covered  with 
large  slide  rock.  I  raced  in  the  same 
direction,  knowing  well  that  they  would 
work  up  hill.  But  hurrying  over  such 
ground  is  rather  dangerous  work.  Soon 
the  two  sheep  came  into  view,  offering  a 
pretty  quartering  shot  at  a  little  under  a 
hundred  yards.  The  old  ram  fell  to  my 
first  bullet,  and  I  allowed  the  smaller  one 
to  go  and  grow  up,  and,  I  hope,  offer  good 
sport  to  some  persevering  sportsman  five 
years  hence. 

While  Hunter  climbed  down  and 
skinned  out  the  heads  I  turned  in  pursuit 
of  the  one  which  I  had  first  fired  at,  for  we 
both  thought  he  had  been  hit,  having  seen 
hair  fly.  I  soon  located  him  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  he  showed  no  signs  of  a  bad 
wound,  and  as  his  head  was  small  I  was 
glad  that  my  shot  had  only  grazed  him. 

The  larger  ram  measured  thirteen  and 
one-quarter  inches  around  the  base  of  the 
horns,  and  thirty-seven  and  five-eighths 
inches  and  thirty-seven  and  seven-eighths 
inches  along  the  outer  curves.  These 
were  the  longest  horns  of  the  Ovis  dalli 
that  I  killed.  The  other  ram  measured 
thirteen  inches  around  the  horns,  and 
thirty-four  and  one-half  inches  along  the 
outer  curve. 

While  we  were  having  tea  that  after- 
noon we  chanced  to  look  upon  the  hills, 
and  there,  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  was 
one  of  the  small  rams  from  the  bunch  we 
had  stalked  that  morning.  He  offered  a 
very  easy  chance  had  I  wanted  his  head. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  sheep  seem 
to  have  no  fear  of  the  smell  of  blood  or 
dead  comrades,  and  on  several  occasions 
I  have  observed  them  near  the  carcass  of 
some  ram  which  I  had  shot. 

The  next  day  opened  perceptibly  cooler, 
and  the  angry  clouds  overhead  told  us  to 
beware  of  a  coming  storm.  As  I  now  had 
seven  heads,  five  of  which  were  very  hand- 
some trophies,  I  concluded  to  take  Hun- 
ter's advice  and  leave  the  high  hills. 

Our  hill  shooting  for  the  year  was  now 
practically  over.  Had  the  weather  been 
fine  it  would  have  been  an  ideal  trip ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  3d  and  13th  of 
September  every  day  passed  upon  the 
mountains  was  not  only  disagreeable,  but 
with  conditions  so  unfavorable  that  it  had 
been  almost  impossible  to  stalk  our  game 
properly;  for  when  I  had  been  once  wet  to 
the  skin  the  cold  wind  from  the  glaciers 
soon  chilled  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was 
unable  to  remain  quietly  in  one  place  and 
allow  the  game  to  get  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion for  a  stalk.  I  had  been  obliged  to 
keep  constantly  going,  and  this  frequently 
meant  shooting  at  long  range.  With  the 
exception  of  the  rams  shot  on  the  13  th  of 
September  I  had  killed  nothing  under 
three  hvmdred  yards.  Therefore,  much 
of  the  sport  in  making  a  careful  and  proper 
stalk  had  been  lost. 

My  success  with  the  white  sheep  had 
come  only  with  the  hardest  kind  of  work, 
but  I  now  had  five  really  fine  heads, 
which  I  later  increased  to  six — my  limit.  I 
was  quite  satisfied  with  the  measurements 
of  these  horns  along  the  curve,  but  had 
hoped  to  have  shot  at  least  one  which 
would  tape  over  fourteen  inches  around 
the  butts,  which  would  be  extreme,  for 
the  horns  of  the  white  sheep  do  not  grow 
so  large  as  those  of  the  common  Rocky 
Mountain  variety.  They  are  also  much 
lighter  in  color.  I  beheve  that  large  and 
perfect  heads  will  be  most  difficult  to  find 
a  few  years  hence  in  this  section,  and  the 
sportsman  who  has  ambitions  in  this  di- 
rection would  do  well  not  to  delay  his  trip 
too  long ;  for  this  range  of  hills  is  not  over 
large,  and  unless  these  sheep  have  some 
protection,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore they  will  be  almost  entirely  killed  off. 


LITTLE  OUTDOOR  STORIES 


MY  FIRST  CAMPING 


HOPE  no  one  will  be 
so  impolite  as  to  ask 
how  many  years  ago 
this  happened.  It 
is  of  no  importance. 
Whatever  took  place 
then  could  take  pla  ce 


now:  and  that  makes  it  all  timely. 
Thanks  be!  the  woods  do  not  change  if 
man  leaves  them  alone. 

Being  a  city-bred  youngster,  I  was  as 
green  as  the  hemlock  boughs,  and  so  went 
into  the  Adirondacks  prepared  for  any- 
thing from  moose  to  rattlers.  Our  expe- 
dition was  nothing  more  than  a  three-day 
fishing  trip  to  Jessup's  River  in  Hamilton 
County.  The  party  was  of  four — three 
young  men  and  the  guide.  The  other  two 
were  used  to  the  woods.  I  had  never 
slept  outdoors. 

I  admit  in  the  beginning  that  we  were 
unnecessarily  uncomfortable.  We  were 
boys  enough  to  think  it  "  hardy  and  manly" 
to  rough  it  where  there  is  not  the  shghtest 
need  of  being  uncomfortable.  We  carried 
nothing  but  lines  and  hooks,  an  ax,  a  fry- 
ing-pan and  coffee-pot,  some  bread,  and 
some  salt  pork,  matches,  pipes,  tobacco 
and  our  clothing.  No  sugar,  no  blank- 
ets, no  rubber  coats,  no  fire-arms,  except 
a  toy-revolver  of  22-caliber.  I  had  a  tiny 
sketching  outfit,   but   otherwise    I  have 


named  the  whole  commissariat.  The 
necessities  were  there,  the  luxuries  all  were 
sternly  discarded. 

We  left  the  hotel  in  single  file,  the  guide 
ahead  wearing  his  pack-basket,  and  set- 
ting us  a  true  woodsman's  pace  which, 
with  our  shorter  legs,  we  pluckily  followed. 

The  first  thing  that  amazed  me — the 
green  hand  of  the  party — was  the  guide's 
action  on  coming  to  the  edge  of  a  little  lake 
that  lay  in  our  way.  To  save  two  or  three 
rods  of  the  trail,  the  guide  didn't  turn  out 
for  a  Httle  thing  like  a  shallow  lake,  but 
walked  directly  into  the  water  without  even 
turning  his  head  or  saying  by  your  leave. 
As  my  companions  said  nothing  either,  I 
considered  it  the  "  custom  of  the  country," 
and  splashed  along  in  their  footsteps.  I 
had-  on  cotton  baseball  shoes,  and  they 
were  soaked  through  at  once. 

Like  Pharaoh's  fugitives,  we  made  the 
crossing  in  safety,  and  still  went  on  with- 
out remark.  Then  we  came  to  a  little 
stream  with  high  banks.  A  single  log  led  ■ 
across  it,  and  the  guide  proceeded  to  cross 
with  the  ease  of  Blondin,  the  tight-rope 
walker.  Again  my  friends  followed  suc- 
cessfully, and  then  turned  to  see  me  per- 
form. As  I  reached  the  middle  of  the  log, 
keeping  my  center  of  gravity  well  within 
my  base,  as  I  had  learned  to  do  in  school, 
they  kindly  lent  me  such  aid  as  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  sneers  and  cat-calls.  Conscious 
of  rectitude,  I  went  on  serenely:  but  all  at 
once  a  rotten  piece  of  bark  on  which  I  stood 
gave  way,  and  all  was  over,  but  the  cheering. 

Obedient  to  nature's  great  law,  I 
dropped  into  the  water  and  into  several 
feet  of  mud  that  lay  hospitably  outspread 
beneath.  My  companions  found  this  an 
amusing  episode;  and,  although  my  rep- 
utation for  truth  and  veracity  had  always 
been  excellent,  they  received  with  derisive 
cheers  my  careful  explanation  about  the 
treacherous  bit  of  bark.  I  offered  in  vain 
to  exhibit  the  log  and  the  bark;  but  they 
refused  to  return,  and  treated  the  whole 
matter  as  closed. 

I  was  now  soaked  through  up  to  the 
breast  line.  But  that  did  not  delay  the 
procession  for  a  moment. 
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Soon  after  we  struck  into  the  woods,  and 
began  at  the  same  time  to  chmb  up  a  slight 
hill.  Here  I  made  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  common  alders  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks — the  most  clinging  thing  in  the  veg- 
etable world,  barring  thorns.  I  did  not  at 
first  notice  the  way  the  guide  got  over 
fallen  trees.  I  treated  them  as  nature's 
challenge  to  a  hurdle  race,  and  at  first 
leaped  them  gaily,  despite  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  weight.  The 
gaiety  of  the  leap  became  steadily  less, 
however,  as  my  breath  was  shorter.  Then 
I  took  notice  of  the  guide,  and  saw  that  he 
surmounted  the  little  logs  by  placing  a 
knee  upon  them;  and  was  not  too  proud 
to  sit  upon  the  larger  ones  while  he  drew 
his  legs  over.  This  had  not  been  taught 
me  at  Yale,  but  it  seemed  a  lesson  worth 
taking  then  and  there,  and  therefore  I 
followed  his  example. 

When  we  were  about  half-way  up  this 
first  long  hill,  I  suddenly  found  that  I  was 
done  for.  I  had  been  a  good  walker  and 
had  never  suspected  for  a  moment  that  I 
was  not  going  to  keep  up  with  the  rest ;  but 
I  simply  could  not  go  on,  and  I  gave  a  fee- 
ble yell,  and  said,  when  they  turned  round : 

"  I've  got  to  stop.  I  can't  go  on.  Hold 
up  a  while." 

The  guide  stopped  at  once,  put  down 
his  basket,  and  the  others,  though  pre- 
tending to  be  entirely  unwearied,  seemed 
quite  willing  to  sit  down.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  guide  said : 

"  Give  me  those  matches  of  yours." 

I  drew  out  the  water-soaked  box  and 
handed  it  over.  Stepping  to  a  tree  near 
us,  he  chopped  out  a  bit  of  bark,  cut  a  re- 
cess, and  then,  having  dried  the  matches 
somewhat  in  the  sun,  put  them  into  the 
little  "hunky-hole,"  and  restored  the  slab 
of  bark  to  its  place. 

"  Those  may  come  in  handy,  some  day," 
was  his  only  remarlc,  and  then  we  again 
tackled  the  alders  and  the  fallen  trees  and 
the  rocks  and  the  other  queer  things  that 
you  find  when  trying  to  walk  where  the  foot 
of  man  has  never  trod. 

This  walk  kept  up  until  nightfall,  only 
broken  by  one  incident.  At  one  time  the 
guide  suddenly  turned  to  me,  saying: 

"  Give  us  that  popgun  of  yours." 

I  handed  over  the  toy-pistol— a  queer, 
self-cocking,  pepper-box,  five-barreled  ma- 
chine, with  an  extreme  length  of  some  four 
linear  inches. 


He  could  not  restrain  a  sniff  of  disdain 
as  he  leveled  this  deadly  weapon.  I 
looked  to  see  whether  he  purposed  to  slay 
Indians,  bears,  panthers  or  moose,  but 
saw  nothing.  I  was  looking  about  half  a 
mile  too  far  away.  He  fired.  Then  he 
swore.  Then  he  fired  and  swore  some 
more.  After  four  discharges  of  lead 
pellets  and  oaths,  he  took  more  careful 
aim  and  shot  a  partridge  that  had  been 
sitting  on  a  branch  about  five  feet  from  the 
pistol's  mouth. 

Apparently  the  partridge  had  as  little  re- 
spect for  the  revolver  as  had  the  guide.  But 
the  fifth  shot  cut  the  partridge's  head  off, 
and  we  secured  the  quarry.  Then  the  re- 
volver was  returned  to  me  with  the  remark 
that  it  was  the  foolishest  derned  thing  the 
guide  had  ever  seen.  Then,  I  felt  hurt. 
Now,  I  agree  with  him. 

It  was  now  dark  enough  to  make  walk- 
ing in  the  woods  impossible,  and  so  the 
guide  concluded  to  stop  for  the  night.  We 
built  a  small  fire,  toasted  or  dried  some 
of  the  bread,  fried  a  little  pork,  fared 
sumptuously  on  that,  and  then  lay  down 
on  the  bare  ground  without  blankets  or 
anything  but  a  few  hemlock  boughs  under 
us,  and  went  to  sleep  with  our  feet  to  the 
place  where  the  fire  had  been. 

Before  long  a  thunderstorm  arrived  and 
soaked  us  all  to  the  skin.  No  one  seemed 
to  think  this  any  reason  for  mending  the 
fire  or  finding  or  making  a  shelter,  and  I, 
again  supposing  it  to  be  the  "  custom  of  the 
country,"  tried  my  best  to  sleep  through 
it.  Being  tired  to  death,  I  did  finally 
shiver  myself  asleep  and  slept  till  morning. 

Early  the  next  day  we  struck  the  river, 
where  we  expected  to  find  trout.  My  idea 
of  trout-fishing — entirely  bookish — led  me 
to  expect  a  sneaking  approach  to  the  water 
with  due  care  to  avoid  one's  shadow 
alarming  the  timid  trout,  without  the 
snapping  of  a  twig,  or  even  a  cough  or 
a  sneeze.  Bated  breath  I  also  thought 
necessary  for  trout  fishing. 

But  this  was  in  the  Adirondacks,  and 
some  time  ago.  The  guide  calmly  soused 
into  the  water,  making  noise  enough  to 
shock  a  grampus.  We  all  followed,  and 
then  all  four  began  fishing  ahead  of  us  as 
we  walked  up  stream.  The  guide  used  a 
fly,  the  rest  worms.  We  all  caught  fish. 
They  caught  trout.  I  seemed  to  favor 
chub.  Just  why  I  caught  three  chub  to 
every  trout  I  haven't  an  idea.     Perhaps 
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it  was  because  I  came  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession. 

I  have  no  desire  to  extenuate  the  gron- 
kies,  black-fiies  or  mosquitoes.  We 
smoked  until  our  tongues  were  wooden, 
and  then  blew  through  our  pipes;  but  if 
there  is  a  particular  brand  of  tobacco 
that  attracts  winged  pests,  we  must  have 
had  that  kind. 

We  caught  about  thirty  pounds  of  trout. 
During  the  afternoon  I  wandered  with  one 
companion  about  a  mile  ahead  of  the  other 
two.  Then  we  sat  down  on  two  very  com- 
fortable rocks  with  our  feet  in  the  water, 
and  filled  our  pipes.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
times  during  our  trip  that  we  really  felt  like 
smoking  comfortably.  The  pipes  filled, 
my  friend  said: 

"  Give  us  a  match." 

"  Heavens ! "  I  exclaimed  feebly,  "  mine 
were  all  soaked  long  ago.  I've  slipped 
into  the  water  and  sat  down  in  it  about 
forty  times  this  afternoon.  You  haven't 
a  match?" 

"Not  a  match." 

So  there  we  waited  while  the  other  two 
loitered  along  with  the  matches  in  their 
pockets,  catching  that  sickening  food 
known  as  brook  trout.  (We  had  dined, 
supped  and  breakfasted  on  it  for  two 
days.) 

M}'-  friends  wore  knickerbockers — an 
unusual  thing  in  those  days.  They  were 
every-day  trousers  reupholstered  and  ab- 


breviated. I  had  long  trousers.  The 
guide  had  boots.  I  was  told  my  trouser 
legs  would  be  torn. 

"These,"  I  had  answered  with  a  supe- 
rior air,  "are  Enghsh  woolen." 

After  about  eight  hours  in  the  woods  I 
had  only  fringes  below  the  knees.  I  have 
mentioned  my  baseball  shoes.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  "  outing  shoes."  After  my 
walk  in  the  woods  and  my  wading  in  the 
trout  stream  their  soles  were  resolved  into 
their  original  brown-paperish  pulp.  I  only 
mention  these  facts  to  show  how  well  I  was 
equipped. 

That  night  we  came  to  a  house — a  lean- 
to  of  poles  covered  with  hemlock  boughs. 
We  had  believed  if  empty,  but  found  that  a 
few  myriads  of  mosquitoes  were  giving  an 
open-air  concert  in  and  around  it.  I  don't 
know  how  many  there  were,  but  I  believe 
late-biters  had  to  use  the  old  bites  for  lack 
of  new  places  to  drill  wells  in  us. 

The  next  day  we  went  home.  We  car- 
ried a  big  load  of  fish,  which  our  landlord 
at  the  hotel  put  in  the  ice-box  until  we 
should  eat  our  way  up  to  them  through  the 
stale  ones  he  had  already  in  storage. 

It  was  in  many  ways  an  absurd  trip,  but 
after  all  it  was  real  roughing  it — and  it  did 
us  all  good.  I  was  proud  that  I  hadn't 
grumbled,  and  remember  with  great 
pleasure  the  guide's  kindly  remark,  on 
our  return,  that  I  was  "a  backwoods 
philosopher." 


AN    OCTOBER    PARADOX 

By  ALOYSIUS    COLL 

ALL  summer  long  the  zephyr  wooed  the  leaf 
In  vain,  with  pleading  suns,  and  driving  storms; 
Then  sullen  came  and  went,  his  ardor  lost, 
His  greeting  curt,  his  word  a  breath  of  frost — 
Red  blushed  the  leaf,  and  swooned  into  his  arms! 


Long  summer  days  I  wooed  my  love  in  vain, 

Flouted  to  scorn  by  lake  and  changing  sea; 
I  met  her,  brown  October  in  my  mood. 
Frost  in  my  heart  and  autumn  in  my  blood — 
Straightway  she  smiled,  and  gave  herself  to  me! 
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AG  KICULTURALI^T 
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HIT  air  too  drouthy,"  said  Wash, 
with  a  sigh,  seeing  that  his  last 
cast  had  been  also  without  re- 
sult. "  Ther  river  air  as  blue  as  ther  sky, 
an'  ther  noise  uv  hit  as  hit  drools  along 
ther  shallers  soun's  jes  like  them  tree- 
frogs  does  when  they  is  a  cryin'  fer  rain. 
Le's  gie  the  thing  up,  'Squire,  an'  go  out 
thar  in  ther  shade  an'  res'." 

"But  I'm  not  tired,"  I  objected. 

"Naw?"  replied  my  companion.  "Hit 
may  be  that  yer  air  not,  an'  yit  yer  will 
be  some  time  an'  then  yer'll  'buse  yerse'f 
fer  a  missin'  uv  this  here  chanst."  He 
sighed  and  looked  at  me  with  compassion. 
"  But,"  he  continued,  "  'taint  ever'  man 
whut  knows  how  ter  res'." 

Now  to  rest  and  to  fish  are  terms  syn- 
onymous, and  the  abihty  to  abstain  from 
effort  is  the  hallmark  of  a  fisherman. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  subtle  philosophy 
in  the  rejoinder  of  my  friend.  There  are 
men  who  are  awkward  in  idleness — but 
we  must  not  blame  them;  the  good  God, 
perhaps,  has  made  them  so. 

So  I  yielded  to  Wash.  "Come,"  said 
I,  motioning  with  my  hand  toward  a 
cluster  of  "sweet-gum"  trees  that  stood 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  at  the  farther 
edge  of  the  "bottom."  There  is  a  spring 
under  those  trees,  and  there  also  Wash  has 
hidden  a  gourd. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  time  of  drought.  For 
six  weeks  there  had  been  no  rain,  and  the 
"thunder  heads"  on  the  horizon  seemed 
full  of  mockery.  The  cotton  plants,  too, 
had  shriveled  and  the  corn  blades  had 


twisted  themselves  into  little  rolls  which 
were  parched  at  the  ends  and  yellow. 
Moreover,  the  tree-frogs  were  calling: 
"Rain,  rain,  rain!"  The  middle  of  the 
summer  had  come,  and  it  was  dry. 

At  the  spring  I  took  the  gourd; — how 
much  that  man  has  missed  who,  in  the 
heat  of  July,  has  never  quaffed  water  from 
a  gourd! — and  I  dipped  it  deep  and  lifted 
it  full  to  the  brim.  The  color  of  the 
gourd  was  that  of  mahogany,  the  water 
was  crystalline.  I  thought  of  the  folk 
back  in  town  who  had  only  water  coolers 
and  ice,  and  I  laughed.  Then  I  drank 
and  rested,  and  rose  up  and  drank  again. 
Afterward,  we  sat  down  to  lunch. 

"What  air  this  here,  'Squire?"  Wash 
had  picked  up  my  bottled  olives,  and  was 
regarding  them  curiously. 

"Try  one,"  I  suggested. 

He  took  out  an  olive,  bit  it,  and  threw 
it  away. 

"'Simmons!"  he  remarked  in  disgust. 
"  'Simmons  done  up  in  brine.  Say, 
'Squire,  air  hit  a  joke  o'  yourn  or  air  them 
things  r'aly  made  ter  eat?" 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Wash  was  becom- 
ing sarcastic,  and  I  replied  with  due  se- 
verity. 

"  They  are  olives,"  I  said.  "  There  arc 
people  who  eat  them — sometimes  I  eat 
them  myself." 

Wash  sighed  with  an  air  of  patient  res- 
ignation. "Wa-al,"  he  remarked,  "thar 
is  no  accountin'  fer  tastes,  ez  ther  ole 
'oman  said  when  she  kissed  ther  cow; 
an'  time  passes  an'  we  all  does  fade  ez  a 
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leaf.  Hit  'pears  ter  me  'at  you  is  a  fadin', 
'Squire.  Hit  r'aly  do — not  yer  nose,  fer 
that  is  jes'  red  like  hit  allers  wuz,  but  yer 
appertite,  I  mean.  I  shorely  has  knowed 
ther  time  when  yer  wuddent  ha'  tetched 
them  roun'  things  in  that  thar  bottle. 
Yer  usen  ter  eat  green  watermillions — - 
stoled  'em  mostly — an'  half-ripe  peaches, 
an'  sour-grass;  an'  yer'd  go  a  fishin'  uv 
a  Sunday — " 

I  am  a  member  of  the  church  and  I  do 
not  fish  on  Sunda3^s.  It  may  be  that  by 
accident,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  while  idly 
trailing  a  hook  in  the  water — but  Wash 
gave  me  no  opportunity  to  explain  all  this. 

" — but,"  he  continued,  without  hesita- 
tion, "yer  shore  wud  ha'  balked  at  them 
green  'simmons." 

I  had  no  disposition  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion. I  dislike  arguments  anyway,  for 
although  they  are  often  long  drawn  out, 
yet  it  is  easier  to  reach  a  conclusion  than 
it  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth — besides,  Wash 
usually  gets  the  better  of  me. 

So  I  did  not  reply  immediately.  I  fin- 
ished my  lunch  and  looked  out  across  the 
fields  into  the  gray  distance  where  the 
heat  waves  rose  and  shimmered  above 
the  dry,  sun-hardened  soil. 

"  How  thirsty  the  world  is!  "  I  presently 
remarked.  "The  very  earth  seems  to 
pant." 

"I  dunno,"  repHed  Wash.  "I  dunno 
whe'er  ther  groun'  is  a  pantin'  er  not,  but 
I  is,  anyhow." 

"Hard  on  the  farmers  for  the  drought 
to  come  just  now,"  I  added. 

"Yas,"  returned  Wash.  "Hit  air,  but 
this  here  drouth  aint  nuthin'  ter  ther 
drouth  whut  we  had  out  here  along  about 
eighty-two.  'Squire,  hit  wuz  ackshally 
so  hot  in  ther  sun  'at  I  could  smell  my  hat 
a  scorchin'." 

"There  wasn't  any  crop  made  then,"  I 
remarked  with  conviction  in  my  tones. 

"Naw,"  replied  Wash,  "thar  wuzzent. 
Nobody,  'ceptin'  me,  made  skacely  any 
crap  at  all." 

I  opened  my  eyes  wide.  "You?"  I 
asked. 

Wash  nodded  his  head  lazily.  "Yas," 
he  continued,  "  I  wuz  a  farmin'  a  little  that 
yeer,  an'  when  ther  drouth  come  an'  I 
seed  that  ther  cotton  an'  ther  co'n  wuz 
gone,  I  jes'  sot  my  wits  ter  work.  Sciunce 
'uU  do  mos'  ever'thing,  'Squire,  sciunce 
an'  reasonin'.     So  I  tuk  a  res'  an'  studied 


the  thing.  How  does  they  raise  craps 
whar  thar  ain't  no  rain,  I  axes  myse'f. 
They  errigates,  wuz  ther  answer.  Thar 
wuz  ther  secret,  'Squire.  Hit  war  erri- 
gation  whut  'cashuned  me  ter  win." 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  interpolated.  "You  wa- 
tered your  crop  and  it  grew — that  was 
simple  enough." 

My  companion  eyed  me  pityingly.  "Hit 
warn't  so  derned  simple  ez  you  has  heerd 
hit  wuz,"  he  retorted. 

"  Why,  you  brought  the  water  from  the 
river,  I  imagine,"  I  explained,  soothingly. 

Wash  looked  disgusted.  "Any  fool 
could  ha'  done  that,"  he  replied,  "but 
bein'  as  I  has  a  head  on  my  shoulders  I 
never  done  no  sich  a  thing.  Naw,  sir;  I 
jes'  planted  two  crops  'mongst  one  er- 
nother." 

"Two  crops?"  I  scoffed.  "What  two 
crops?" 

"'Taters  an'  inguns,"  he  replied,  im- 
perturbably. 

"Now,  what  have  potatoes  and  onions 
to  do  with  irrigation?  "  I  asked. 

"'Squire,"  inquired  Wash,  earnestly, 
"did  yer  ever  have  an  ingun  right  clost 
ter  yer  eyes  ?  Ef  yer  has,  then  yer  knows 
that  hit  fetches  ther  water  thar — yas,  sir, 
streams  uv  hit  right  out'n  them  eyes. 
Now,  'taters  has  eyes,  an'  I  knowed  hit ;  so 
I  jes'  planted  inguns  in  'mongst  my 
'taters,  an'  I'll  be  blamed,  'Squire,  ef  ther 
water  from  them  'taters'  eyes  didn't  erri- 
gate  my  whole  crop." 

" Did  you  make  a  good  yield?"  I  asked 
with  a  certain  reverence. 

"Yas,  oh,  yas,"  assented  Wash  cor- 
dially. "  I  made  sich  a  fine  lot  6'  'taters 
'at  they  nigh  crowded  ther  inguns  out." 
"But,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "I  didn' 
git  much  fer  'em  atter  all." 

"  You  didn't  ?  "  I  ejaculated.     "  Why  ?  " 

"Wa-al,  'Squire,  hit  wuz  this  er  way: 
Buck  Wilson — you  know  Buck — he  lived 
up  ter  Keowee  then  an'  he  wuz  a  runnin' 
of  a  little  sto'.  'Wash,'  he  sez  ter  me, 
'  le's  go  inter  a  partnership  an'  supply  this 
here  markit.'  Yer  see,  'Squire,  Buck  he 
put  in  his  espeerunce  an'  I  put  in  my 
'taters." 

"And?"  I  interrupted. 

"An',"  added  Wash,  with  a  sigh, 
"  when  we  quit,  hit  wuz  t'other  way — I  had 
a  lot  of  espeerunce  an'  Buck  he  had  ther 
'taters." 

E.  Crayton  McCants. 
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THE  keeper  cannot  enter  the  cageof  the 
rhinoceros  in  the  menagerie  without 
fastening  her.  She  would  attack  him. 
This  animal,  when  I  was  appointed,  was 
in  the  lion  house,  and  for  months  had  not 
been  able  to  stand.  She  was  so  weak  that 
she  could  not  protect  herself  from  the  rats 
that  attacked  her,  and  was  so  bitten  by 
them  that  she  had  a  dozen  or  more  sores 
on  her  body.  I  had  a  large  box  built ;  the 
keepers  with  ropes  dragged  her  into  it,  and 
she  was  moved  to  the  cage  in  the  elephant 
house,  where  she  now  is.  I  placed  her  in 
Keeper  Snyder's  charge  and  prescribed 
treatment.  She  recovered  in  one  year, 
and  has  been  in  good  health  ever  since. 
At  times  she  trots  around  her  cage  like  a 
colt — so  much  has  air  and  sunshine  done 
for  her. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  keeper,  before  he 
enters  the  cage,  to  give  her  a  mash  of  bran 
and  vegetables.  When  she  comes  over  to 
eat  it  he  slips  a  stout  rope  around  her  neck 
and  fastens  it  to  a  bar  in  the  front  of  the 
cage.  One  morning,  Snyder  thought  he 
had  placed  enough  food  in  the  box  to  keep 
her  eating  until  he  had  finished  his  clean- 
ing, and  so  paid  little  attention  to  her.  She 
worked  the  rope  off  her  neck,  however, 
and  made  a  dash  for  him.     Snyder,  hap- 


pening to  look,  sprang  upon  some  iron 
bars  in  the  rear  of  the  cage  and  was  be- 
yond her  reach.  He  had  to  remain  there 
until  his  shouts  were  heard  by  another 
keeper,  who  secured  the  rhino. 

The  menagerie  contains  three  spotted 
hyenas,  a  rarer  variety  than  the  striped 
ones.  Hyenas  live  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  their  period  of  gestation  is  io8 
days.  They  have  two  and  sometimes 
three  cubs  at  a  birth,  the  mothers  some- 
times eating  their  young  when  born.  Six 
cubs  have  been  born  in  the  menagerie  in 
the  last  ten  years,  two  of  which  have  been 
eaten.  The  others  we  were  able  to  ma- 
ture. Two  are  still  in  the  menagerie. 
Hyenas  eat  all  kinds  of  flesh,  but  will  make 
a  good  meal  of  bones. 

Through  disregarding  signs  on  the  bear 
cages  and  the  warnings  of  keepers  and 
policemen,  visitors  occasionally  pay  for 
their  folly  by  the  loss  of  canes,  umbrellas, 
and  even  hats,  as  the  bears  will  reach  out 
and  catch  anything  pointed  at  them  and 
tear  it  to  pieces.  We  have  had  quite  seri- 
ous accidents  at  the  bear  pit  to  persons 
who  got  too  close  to  the  cage.  A  boy 
about  seven  years  old  was  brought  into 
the  police  station  recently,  with  his  arm 
and  hand  terribly  torn  by  the  claws  of  one 
of  the  bears.  His  father  said:  "My  boy 
wanted  to  give  the  bears  some  cake,  and  I 
lifted  him  over  the  rail."  I  told  him  the 
bear  should  have  clawed  him  instead  of 
the  boy.  The  wounds  were  dressed  and 
the  boy  taken  home,  but  I  am  informed 
that  two  of  his  fingers  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated. 

Monkeys  usually  live  about  twenty 
years,  and  their  period  of  gestation  is  i8o 
days,  with  one  young  one  at  a  birth.  In 
captivity  they  live  about  five  years.  They 
are  good  mothers,  and  take  the  best  of 
care  of  their  young.  Four  monkeys  have 
been  born  in  the  menagerie  during  the 
past  ten  years.     One  lived  two  years,  the 
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others  died  in  a  few  months.  The  last 
one,  born  about  a  year  ago,  was  killed  by 
falhng  out  of  its 
mother's  arms 
from  the  top  of 
the  cage.  Their 
food  consists  of 
milk,  bread,  ap- 
ples, carrots, 
boiled  potatoes, 
bananas,  and  one 

piece  of  raw  onion  twite  a  week      The 
most  serious  diseases  w huh  thc\  are  sub 
jected  to  are  lung  trouble  and  parih^is, 
the  latter  more  frequent!)    attatkuig  the 
males. 

On  two  occasions  I  have  been  induced 
to  change  the  food  of  the  monkeys,  the  re- 
sult being  that  a  number  of  them  died. 

In  1 884,  Mr.  Smyth,  United  States  Consul 
at  Liberia,  brought  to  this  country  a  young 
chimpanzee,  about  seventeen  months  old, 
and  sold  him  to  the  Park  Department, 
for  the  cost  of  transporting  him.  As  he 
came  first-class  passage,  the  price  was 
$125.  He  was  named  "Crowley";  he 
took  to  Keeper  Cook  from  the  first,  and 
until  his  death  they  were  the  best  of 
friends.  He  was  very  intelligent,  and  I 
believe  was  as  near  human  as  an  animal 
could  be.  He  would  sit  at  a  table  to  eat, 
putting  on  a  napkin  and  using  a  knife, 
fork  and  spoon  when  necessary.  When  he 
finished  he  would  use  the  napkin,  care- 
fully fold  it  up,  and  lay  it  beside  his  plate. 
He  was  always  glad  to  see  visitors,  and 
would  shake  them  by  the  hand  after  an 
introduction  by  Cook,  his  keeper.  If 
Cook  failed  to  introduce  the  visitor, 
Crowley  would  not  shake  hands. 
About  two  weeks  before  he  died  a 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia  set  in,  and 
Dr.  Marsh,  surgeon  of  the  park  pohce, 
was  called.  Every  morning  when  the 
doctor  entered  the  room  he  would 
say,  "  Good  morning, 
Crowley,"  and  Crowley 
would  get  up  to  shake 
hands.  Then  the  doc- 
tor would  sa)^,  "How 
are  you  this 
morning  ?  " 
and  Crow- 
ley would 
grin.  The 
doctorwould 


examine  -cS.h^ 


him,  and  say,  "Your  pulse,  Crowley," 
and  Crowley  would  extend  his  hand. 
"Now  your  lungs,"  and  Crowley  would 
throw  back  his  arms  to  allow  the  doc- 
tor to  place  his  ear  to  his  breast.  "  And 
now  your  back,  Crowley,"  and  he  would 
turn  his  back.  He  seemed  to  know  the 
doctor  was  trying  to  relieve  him.  He  was 
the  best  of  patients,  taking  all  his  medi- 
cines. When  hot  poultices  of  flaxseed 
were  placed  over  his  lungs  he  never  once 
tried  to  tear  them  off.  He  died  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July.  He  grew  very  feeble  be- 
fore death,  and  Cook  stood  by  him  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  died  Cook  was 
obliged  to  go  away,  and  said:  "Good- 
bye, Crowley,  I  will  be  back  again."  Poor 
Crowley  commenced  to  cry  and  tried  to  go 
to  Cook,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  through 
weakness.  When  Cook  returned  Crow- 
ley tried  in  every  way  to  show  his  delight, 
and  Cook  held  him  in  his  arms  for 
about  an  hour.  Cook  put  him  down 
on  the  floor,  and  Crowley  raised  him- 
self up,  put  out  his  hand  to  shake 
hands,  as  Cook  said,  "to  bid  him 
good-bye,"  turned  toward  the  wall 
of  his  room,  and  dropped  dead. 

In  1893-94,  Barnum  and  Bailey 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  menagerie 
two  chimpanzees,  Chico  and  Johanna. 
They  were 
very  large 
and  power- 
ful, more 
than  twice 
the  size  of 
Crowley, 
standing  over 
five  feet  high 
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and  weighing  about  350  pounds.  They 
were  fierce  and  ugly.  The  keeper  could 
not  go  into  the  cage  without  coaxing 
them  into  another  compartment,  and 
shutting  them  in.  Chico  was  terrible 
when  in  a  rage.  I  have  seen  him  break  a 
round  wooden  bar  of  oak  four  inches  in 
diameter  with  his  hands  as  if  it  were  the 
handle  of  a  broom.  One  night  his  keeper 
went  to  the  theater,  returning  about  mid- 
night. As  he  was  passing  Chico's  cage 
to  go  to  his  room,  Chico  reached  out  and 
caught  him.  Fortunately  for  the  keeper 
he  was  directly  over  the  police  station,  and 
the  sergeant  ran  up  stairs  with  a  number 
of  officers  armed  with  night-sticks.  They 
found  the  keeper  in  the  clutches  of  the 
chimpanzee,  which  was  trying  to  pull  him 
through  the  bars.  They  beat  the  animal 
off,  picked  up  the  keeper,  who  was  badly 
injured,  and  sent  him  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  remained  for  some  months. 
Chico  had  bitten  off  three  fingers  and  four 
toes,  biting  through  his  shoe.  His  inju- 
ries prevented  his  resuming  the  work. 
Chico  died  while  traveling  with  the  circus, 
and  Johanna  went  with  the  circus  to  Eu- 
rope, where  the  keepers  tamed  her  and 
taught  her  tricks.  She  died  in  Germany 
about  a  year  ago. 

An  ostrich  died  about  a  year  ago  in  the 
menagerie.  The  bird  had  been  in  the 
best  of  health,  apparently.  I  sent  him  to 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  had 
an  autopsy  made.  In  the  bird's  stomach 
were  found  two  small  metal  purses,  three 
leather  pocketbooks,  one  toothbrush,  two 
combs,  thirteen  nails,  six  screws,  hair- 
pins, four  large  needles,  a  number  of 
matches,  five  half  burnt  cigars,  a  piece  of 
wood,  two  kid  gloves,  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
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three  handkerchiefs.  The  stomach  had 
been  perforated  in  several  places. 

There  are  five  bison  or  American  buffa- 
los  in  the  menagerie — two  bulls  and  three 
cows.  Five  calves  have  been  born  the 
past  six  years.  One  was  born  dead,  but 
the  others  are  fine  animals.  The  time  of 
gestation  of  the  buffalo  is  270  days,  with 
one  calf  at  a  birth.  Their  food  consists 
of  grain,  hay,  and  grass.  Three  years 
ago  a  young  bull  escaped  from  the  pad- 
dock and  ran  wild  through  the  Park,  fol- 
lowed by  keepers,  hundreds  of  people, 
and  some  gentlemen  on  horseback,  for 
about  four  hours.  The  bull  came  down 
the  East  Drive  to  Conservatory  Lake  and 
plunged  in  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Keeper  Snyder  threw  a  lasso  and  caught 
him,  finally. 

The  aoudads,  or  Barbary  wild  sheep, 
in  the  menagerie  were  born  here.  They 
are  wild  by  nature  and  cannot  be  tamed. 
Their  time  of  gestation  is  150  days  with 
two  kids  at  birth.  About  two  years  ago 
the  menagerie  possessed  a  buck — the  fin- 
est I  ever  saw — about  five  feet  high,  which 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds.  He  was 
confined  in  one  of  the  paddocks  of  the 
deer  house,  having  an  iron  fence  around 
it  eight  feet  six  inches  high.  One  after- 
noon he  became  frightened,  and  cleared 
the  fence,  running  wild  through  the  Park. 
He  was  pursued  by  keepers,  one  of  them 
on  a  bicycle,  through  the  Park  and  up  and 
down  through  different  streets.  He  fi- 
nally ran  into  a  brewery  at  Ninety-second 
Street  and  Third  Avenue,  up  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  dropped  dead. 

We  have  in  the  menagerie  the  wapiti 
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deer  or  American  elk,  red  deer,  fallow 
deer,  axis  deer  and  Mexican  deer.  The 
time  of  gestation  of  the  elk  is  270  days, 
with  generally  one  fawn  at  a  birth,  but 
sometimes  more.  The  fawns  are  very 
feeble  when  born,  not  able  to  stand  alone. 

All  fawns  at  birth,  except  the  axis  and 
Mexican  deer,  have  dark  spots  on  their 
bodies,  which  disappear  as  they  grow 
older.  The  axis  deer  have  white  spots 
when  born,  which  remain  always.  The 
Mexican  fawn  also  has  white  spots,  but 
they  disappear  as  they  grow  older.  All 
deer  shed  their  horns  once  a  year,  gener- 
ally in  February  and  March — sometimes 
as  late  as  April.  After  shedding  they 
commence  to  grow  again  in  about  ten 
days.  The  velvet  stays  on  the  horns  until 
about  September,  and  then  sloughs  off, 
leaving  the  horns  bare.  The  first  prong 
does  not  appear  on  the  horn  until  the  deer 
is  three  years  old,  and  every  year  there- 
after an  additional  horn  appears  until  they 
are  about  twelve  years  old.  Up  to  that 
time  their  age  can  be  told  by  the  number  of 
prongs ;  but  after  they  are  twelve  years  old 
the  age  has  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  general 
appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal and  its  teeth. 

All  deer,  I  believe, 
and  some  of  the  an- 
telope family  have  a 
means  of  breathing  in 
addition  to  the  mouth 
and  nose.  Directly  un- 
der the  inside  corner 
of  the  eyes  there  are 
two  small,  straight 
openings  which,  when 
not  in  use,  are  closed 
tight;  but  when  the 
deer  is  drinking,  run- 
ning, swimming,  or  ex- 
cited, are  opened  by 
muscular  action. 
These  openings  are 
connected  with  the  nostrils.  I  first  observed 
this  when  the  deer  were  drinking  water 
from  a  trough.  I  noticed  that  while 
drinking  the  mouth  and  nose  were  sub- 
merged for  three  or  four  minutes. 

Birds,  from  the  large  macaw  to  the 
small  finch,  are  the  favorites  of  the  ladies; 
but  some  prefer  the  various  animals,  or 
even  lizards  and  alligators.     People  who 


have  these  pets  come  to  me  and  ask  ad- 
vice. About  three  years  ago  a  richly 
dressed  lady  came  to  my  office  and  said: 
"  Mr.  Director,  I  fear  my  little  pet  is  going 
to  die.  I  cannot  find  anything  for  him  to 
eat."  I  said,  "  What  kind  of  an  animal  is 
it?"  She  unfolded  a  lace  handkerchief, 
and  lying  in  cotton  was  a  green  lizard 
about  four  inches  long.  It  had  a  small 
gold  collar  around  its  neck  to  which  was 
attached  a  gold  chain.  She  told  me  it  was 
from  Para,  South  America,  and  in  her 
country  she  had  no  trouble  in  procuring 
flies  for  her  pet,  and  she  had  thought  she 
would  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  them 
here.  It  was  in  January  and  very  cold 
when  she  called.  She  said  that  she  had 
hired  two  boys  to  go  to  livery  stables  and 
butcher  shops  to  catch  flies  for  her,  but 
without  success.  I  suggested  that  she 
have  the  boys  capture  spiders  or  croton 
water  bugs  and  see  if  the  lizard  would  eat 
them,  but  I  never  heard  whether  or  not 
they  answered  the  purpose. 

We  have  frequently  to  raid   the  tramp 
cats  and  dogs  in  the  Park.     They  kill  off 
^  the  birds  and  squir- 

rels, and  if  not  con- 
^1^''  JJllil^'  trolled  soon  create 

great  havoc.     Gen- 
erally, in  the  sum- 
('  mer  time,  we  have 


more  cats  than  dogs,  be- 
cause people  close  their 
houses  without  providing 
for  their  cats. 
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One  of  the  Delights  of  Crabbing. 

IN  that  very  charming  book,  "  A  Boy's 
Town,"  Mr.  Howells  gives  a  picture 
of  the  amusements  of  the  boys  of  his 
youth.  According  to  him,  the  games  they 
knew  then  were  pretty  much  those  that  the 
memory  of  most  men  and  women  asso- 
ciate with  children  of  their  early  days. 
The  boys  played  marbles  and  ball,  and 
spun  tops,  and  flew  kites.  They  went 
skating  in  the  winter  and  swimming  in  the 
summer.  As  it  was  a  "Boy's  Town" 
only  of  which  he  writes,  Mr.  Howells 
leaves  the  sports  of  girls  in  darkness,  but 
it  may  be  taken  for'  granted  that  they 
rolled  their  hoops  and  played  dolls  in  the 
way  that  has  been  common  with  small 
girls  from  all  time.  Of  the  out-door  sports 
of  the  girls  little  could  have  been  said,  for 
in  that  period  only  the  exceptional  girl  did 
much  in  the  open-air  line,  unless  she  was 
a  tomboy.  In  that  case  she  probably 
played  ball,  and  ran  races,  and  climbed 
trees,  and  walked  stone  walls,  and  did 
anything  else  along  those  lines  that  was 


permitted  her  by  her  brothers. 
If  there  were  horses  about,  it  is 
very  likely  that  she  rode  them 
bareback — as  the  boys  did. 

The  up-to-date  children  of  the 
present  day  are  doing  all  of  these 
things  and  imitating  their  elders 
in  many  others. 

Possibly  it  is  when  among 
horses  that  the  children  provide 
most  general  entertainment.  It 
is  no  new  thing  for  boys  and  girls 
to  have  their  own  ponies.  That 
has  been  a  custom  among  the 
well-to-do  for  generations,  and 
the  sturdy  Shetland  that  would 
go  under  the  saddle  or  could  be 
harnessed  to  a  cart  or  a  small  car- 
riage is  an  old  story.  And  the 
country  boy  has  always  ridden  a 
horse.  But  some  children  of  to- 
day are  not  satisfied  with  the  com- 
mon variety  of  wagon  that  would 
have  seemed  the  acme  of  elegance 
to  their  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother. The  smallest  of  the  family 
may  go  driving  in  the  big  basket  cart 
that  will  carry  not  only  the  tinies  but 
the  nurse  or  governess  as  well.  The  up- 
to-date  boy  may  have  his  pony  dog-cart, 
a  miniature  reproduction  of  that  driven  by 
his  father.  A  rumble  behind  holds  the  per- 
fectly equipped  groom,  who  is  a  part  of  the 
turnout.  The  boy's  dress  is  in  keeping  with 
the  trap,  and  is  modelled  on  the  costume 
of  his  smart  elder  brother.  Or  perhaps, 
the  child-driver  may  have  his  toy  trotting 
sulky,  such  as  one  may  meet  driven  by 
grown-up  men  on  the  Speedway.  He  will 
tell  you  with  pride  of  the  time  his  pony 
has  made,  and  gravely  compare  notes 
with  other  drivers  upon  the  merits  of  their 
respective  steeds. 

At  the  Horse  Shows  these  rich  young- 
sters are  in  their  glory.  Not  only  in  the 
ring,  where  they  handle  the  reins  with  the 
skill  of  practised  horsemen,  since  upon 
their  driving  depends  their  chance  for  an 
award  as  much  as  upon  the  points  of  the 
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horse  and  the  fitness  of  the  equipage. 
Down  in  the  lower  corridors  of  the  Garden 
one  may  note  them  as  well  as  on  the  tan- 
bark.  The  morning  is  the  time  to  see 
them  here,  when  they  come  in  to  "  look 
over"  their  horses,  and  to  judge  for  them- 
selves if  they  are  in  condition.  The 
youngsters  stroll  into  the  Garden  and 
down  the  stairs,  many  of  them  attired 
cap-a-pie  in  the  perfect  horseman's  rig, 
skirted  coat,  leggings  or  boots,  and  cordu- 
roy riding  trousers,  and  armed  with  hunt- 
ing crops.  The  ponies  are  led  out  for  the 
boys'  inspection,  and  they  criticise  this  or 
comment  upon  that,  the  big  grooms,  who 
know  more  about  horses  in  a  day  than  the 
children  have  learned  in  all  their  lives, 
standing  about  the  while,  respectfully  at- 
tentive. Not  until  the  lads  have  gone 
their  way,  after  a  condescending  approval 


of  the  condition  of  their  entries,  do  the 
men  relax  and  chuckle  together — generally 
affectionately — over  the  airs  the  young 
masters  have  displayed. 

Many  sensible  fathers  insist  that  their 
sons  shall  know  all  they  can  learn  about 
their  ponies.  They  must  recognize  the 
points  of  a  horse  and  be  able  to  tell  at  a 
glance  what  are  his  good  qualities  and 
what  are  his  defects.  They  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  every  detail  of  the  harness, 
whether  the  horse  is  in  the  shafts  or  under 
the  saddle,  and  must  be  able  to  put  on  his 
trappings  or  take  them  off  in  workmanlike 
manner.  The  boys  are  not  required  to 
assume  the  absolute  care  of  the  horses  so 
far  as  grooming  and  feeding  them  are  con- 
cerned, although  there  are  sons  of  some 
rich  men  who  do  this,  and  even  continue 
to  perform  the  toilets  of  their  pets  when 


The  Best  Winter  Game — Sliding  Down  Hill. 
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these  are  at  the  Horse  Show,  coming  there 
each  morning  to  rub  down  their  horses 
and  see  for  themselves  that  they  are  prop- 
erly cared  for  in  details  of  food  and  drink. 

There  is  at  least  one  small  boy,  living 
down  in  Pennsylvania,  who  is  the  master 
of  his  own  stable.  Ponies  are  its  only  oc- 
cupants, but  there  are  six  or  eight  of  these, 
and  their  accommodations  are  modelled 
in  every  way  upon  a  pattern  stable  for 
horses  of  larger  growth.  There  are  grooms 
in  attendance  under  the  sole  direction  of 
the  young  master,  who  exercises  the  same 
supervision  over  his  miniature  establish- 
ment that  his  father  does  over  his  larger 
stable.  Nothing  about  the  care  of  train- 
ing or  harnessing  of  a  horse  is  unfamiliar 
to  the  small  owner  of  the  ponies,  and  he 
goes  out  after  breakfast  every  morning  to 
look  to  the  condition  of  his  pets,  to  give 
directions  as  to  their  care  and  exercise,  as 
he  might  if  he  were  the  mature  owner  of  a 
big  stud  farm. 

Some  boys  play  polo.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  are  the  sons  of  Mr.  George  Gould. 
At  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  they  have  their  polo 
ponies  and  play  their  matches  and  make 


their  records  as  older  men  might  do.  But 
there  are  few  other  lads  who  attempt  the 
sport — not  so  much  because  of  its  costli- 
ness, although  it  is  an  expensive  diversion, 
as  on  account  of  the  danger  which  attends 
it.  Still  smaller  in  number  than  the  boys 
who  play  polo  are  those  who  ride  to 
hounds.  In  England  school-boys  are  al- 
lowed to  hunt  in  their  holidays.  But 
there  are  comparatively  few  packs  of 
hounds  in  this  country,  that  is,  at  the 
North.  In  the  South  there  are  half -grown 
boys  who  chase  the  fox  with  their  elders, 
and  do  marvels  in  the  way  of  cross- 
country riding,  clearing  fences  and  ditches 
in  a  fashion  that  is  impressive,  if  not  scien- 
tific. 

Most  small  boys  and  girls  who  ride  po- 
nies ride,  of  course,  in  their  common  every- 
day garb,  without  the  "frills"  of  an  es- 
pecial riding  costume.  The  girls,  many  of 
them,  ride  a-stride  and  ride  long  before 
they  think  of  donning  habits.  The  boys 
jump  up,  just  as  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers did  before  them.  And  when  the 
young  lads  from  town,  in  their  handsome 
riding  suits,  meet  an  old-fashioned  boy, 
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swinging  by  them,  his  bare  toes  digging 
into  the  horse's  bare  back,  they  envy  him 
as  they  turn  and  watch  him.  That  is,  of 
course,  if  they're  heaUhy  humans  and  Hke 
comfort  better  than  fine  clothes. 

Children  are  children  still,  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country,  in  riding  boots  or  bare- 
footed, all  eager  for  the  outdoors  and  the 
first  game  that  pops  into  their  minds. 
They  are,  perhaps,  a  more  instinctive  de- 
mocracy than  their  elders,  for  a  child's 
intuition  about  the  boy  underneath  the 
clothes  is  quicker  than  it  will  be  in  after 
years. 


sons  in  laying  tracks  and  ballasting  roads 
in  the   grounds  of  their   country   places. 

One  railroad  plant  like  this  is  operated 
by  a  small  boy,  who  finds  space  for  the 
road  in  the  grounds  of  his  father's  large 
estate  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The 
track  runs  from  one  part  of  the  premises 
to  another,  and  the  small  engine  is  man- 
aged by  a  train  crew  of  boys  suited  in  size 
to  the  locomotive  they  are  running.  The 
boy  and  his  young  friends  are  at  least 
learning  mechanics  and  engine-driving. 

In  point  of  fact  there  is  a  distinctly  prac- 
tical trend  about  many  modern  children's 


The  Youni;  Contractor. 


New  outdoor  games  are  created  and  for- 
gotten every  hour.  Such  is  the  creative- 
ness  of  youth.  But  the  bicycle  has  yet 
its  adherents,  and  the  automobile  has  al- 
ready been  adapted  to  the  use  of  children. 
For  the  sake  of  the  children  autoists, 
small  machines  have  been  built,  and  al- 
though these  are  as  yet  rare,  they  will 
doubtless  increase  with  the  demand.  Toy- 
tracks  and  make-believe-trains  still  run, 
to  the  joy  of  boydom,  but  a  real  train  of 
cars  with  a  real  locomotive  and  real  tracks 
is  a  novelty.  Some  Avealthy  men  have 
thought  it  w^orth  while  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  a  professional  as  an  aid  to  their 


amusements.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a 
child  in  the  West  whose  father  has  the  con- 
trol of  a  small  stream  that  crosses  his 
property.  The  boy  has  im.itated  the  sort 
of  thing  he  has  seen  going  on  about  him 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  has  built  himself  a 
dam  across  the  small  stream.  Boys  have 
been  building  dams  since  first  there  were 
boys.  But  this  lad  has  gone  further  than 
merely  to  check  the  water  and  make  a 
fall.  He  has  constructed  a  system  of  irri- 
gation, on  the  same-  plan  as  that  pursued 
by  the  farmers  of  the  country  side,  and  the 
water  that  he  controls  is  turned  into 
ditches  and  directed  upon  his  own  especial 
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garden  plot.  Such  a  play  as  that  is  more 
than  a  pastime  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
a  course  of  education. 

Boys  who  were  lucky  enough  to  live 
near  bodies  of  water  have  always  had 
boats.  The  ordinary  boy  may  yearn  for 
something  better  than  the  fiat-bottomed 
craft  that  happened  to  be  the  family  prop- 
erty, but  as  a  rule,  he  approaches  man- 
hood before  his  desires  are  realized.  Then 
he  earns  it,  and  likes  it  all  the  more  for  do- 
ing so.  Now  the  small  son  of  rich  pa- 
rents, of  course;  has  pretty  much  what  he 
wants  in  the  line  of  water  craft.     He  has 


adults.  Now  it  is  a  game  for  children  as 
well.  They  have  their  golf  bags  and  their 
outfits  of  clubs  and  balls,  and  go  about  the 
game  in  a  business-like  and  professional 
fashion  that  is  at  once  impressive  and 
amusing.  And  the  play  of  these  children 
affects  our  national  proficiency  at  the 
game.  This  juvenile  practice  is  bound 
to  raise  the  standard  of  golf  playing 
throughout  the  country.  The  champion- 
ships all  over  the  country  are  falling  into 
the  hands  of  very  young  men.  In  more 
than  one  instance  the  State  championship 
is  held  bv  a  lad  under  twentv,  and  the 


his  own  row  boat,  or  his  canoe,  and  his 
launch.  He  also  has  his  sail  boat,  gener- 
ally a  small  catboat,  in  which  he  may  sail 
to  his  heart's  content.  In  the  row  boat 
he  is  trusted  alone,  but  he  is  a  well-grown 
lad  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  on  more  than 
a  very  brief  sailing  expedition,  unless  there 
is  some  responsible  sailorman  along  who 
can  be  relied  upon  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  steam  or  naphtha  launch  must  have 
its  engineer,  too,  even  although  the  small 
nominal  master  of  the  boat  probably 
thinks  he  is  able  to  handle  it  himself. 

When  golf  was  first  played  in  this  coun- 
try it  was  regarded  as  a  sport  purely  for 


National  championship  has  been  fought 
for — or  played  for — among  young  men 
scarcely  more  than  boys. 

A  few  years  ago  a  boy  was  satisfied  with 
almost  any  pair  of  ordinary  skates,  so  long 
as  they  were  of  good  steel.  He  might  have 
discarded  straps  in  favor  of  club  skates, 
but  that  was  the  limit  of  his  extravagance. 
One  of  his  chief  amusements  on  the  ice 
was  to  play  shinny.  For  this  game  he  cut 
a  limb  from  a  tree,  taking  care  that  it 
should  be  curved  at-the  thicker  end,  and 
with  his  knife  trimmed  the  branch  into  a 
rough  shinny  stick.  A  small  stone  that  he 
could  knock  about  the  ice  as  a  ball  com- 
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pleted  his  outfit  for  the  game.  Now  he 
wants  his  hockey  skates  and  his  hockey 
shoes,  to  which  the  skates  are  to  be 
screwed.  His  hockey  stick,  of  rock  elm, 
must  be  a  prescribed  shape  and  length. 
The  stone  of  other  days  is  replaced  by  a 
"puck,"  and  there  must  be  hockey  goals 
to  mark  the  courses. 

We  have  borrowed  other  sports  from 
the  British  besides  Scottish  golf  and  Cana- 
dian hockey.  Snowshoes  and  toboggans 
are  popular  where  there  is  snow  enough  to 
use  them,  and  Norwegian  skees,  too. 
Girls  are  not  as  enthusiastic  over  these 
sports  as  boys,  although  I  know  of  at  least 
one  school  for  girls  where  skeeing  is  a  fa- 
vorite winter  sport.  The  city  child  has 
not  the  freedom  of  his  country  colleague. 


But  he  has  compensations.  To  offset  the 
impossibility  of  golf  in  mid-winter  and  of 
riding  and  driving  when  the  thermometer 
is  near  zero,  the  indoor  youngsters  box  and 
fence.  Very  small  boys  are  taught  to  handle 
the  gloves  and  the  foils,  and  learn  much 
pretty  science  besides  getting  the  exercise. 
After  all,  it  matters  little  what  the  games 
are,  new  or  old;  whether  the  child  is 
dressed  afresh  for  each  new  bit  of  fun  or 
whether  he  "just  enjoys  himself  without 
considering  his  looks" ;  whether  his  plays 
cost  $5,000  or  $5  a  year,  so  long  as  the 
youngsters  are  taught  by  them  to  be  square 
manly  boys  and  healthy,  ready  girls;  so 
long  as  the  games  help  to  prepare  them 
for  the  tasks  and  the  amusements  of  the 
democracy. 
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A  Man-o'-\Var  Bird  in  Flight. 

FOLLOWING  AUDUBON  AMONG    THE 
FLORIDA  KEYS* 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 

PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    THE    AUTHOR 


FROM  off  Miami,  out  beyond  Key 
West,  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
extend  a  series  of  submerged  coral 
reefs  which  form  a  breakwater  for  a  par- 
allel chain  of  long  narrow  islands  of  rough 
coral  rock  formation,  densely  overgrown 
with  trees  and  jungle.  Inside  these  islands 
are  great  shallow  bays  with  immense  flats 
of  white  clay  mud,  containing  hundreds  of 
low  islands.  These  last  are  not  of  coral, 
but  are  groves  of  red  mangrove  trees 
growing  out  of  the  mud  in  shallow  water, 
around  whose  roots  the  soil  has  gradually 
lodged  by  the  action  of  the  tides.  The 
seedling  mangrove  drops  off  from  the  pa- 

*  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  rather  remarkable 
photographs  made  by  Mr.  Job  on  a  special  exploration 
trip  to  Florida  for  Outing  ;  others  will  follow  on  birds 
of  prey — shore  birds,  for  which  Mr.  Job  is  gathering 
material  for  this  magazine. 


rent  tree,  and  is  borne  by  the  current  until 
it  grounds  on  a  mud  flat  and  takes  root. 
Here  it  spreads  out  by  sending  down  new 
roots  from  the  branches — like  the  banyan 
tree  of  the  Orient — then  drops  oft'  seed- 
lings, which  take  root  around  it,  and  thus, 
in  a  few  years,  another  key  is  formed. 

In  Audubon's  time  this  great  inac- 
cessible wilderness  was  the  resort  of  pirates 
and  wreckers.  Even  now,  so  shallow  and 
difficult  of  navigation  is  it,  a  sail  is  a  rare 
sight  upon  its  waters.  Few  naturalists 
have  penetrated  its  inner  shallows,  and 
many  of  the  keys  are  still  nameless.  Even 
indefatigable  Audubon  only  entered  the 
portals  of  Florida  Bay,  never  reaching 
Barnes'  Sound.  Naturally,  then,  our  httle 
party  of  three  on  the  7-ton  schooner, 
Maggie  Valdez,  was  that  night  an  enthu- 
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siastic  one  on  the  borders  of  this  land  of 
promise,  harassed  though  they  were  by 
mosquitoes  and  by  troops  of  horrible-look- 
ing cockroaches,  each  two  inches  long — 
with  which  boats  in  this  region  are  in- 
fested, as  well  as  with  scorpions. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  sailed  out 
through  the  coral  reef  into  the  open  sea  to 
cruise  outside  the  keys  further  westward, 
since  the  Maggie,  drawing  four  feet  of 
water,  was  too  deep  for  the  flats  of  Card's 
and  Barnes'  Sounds.  The  ever-wonderful 
migration  of  the  birds  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  thousands  of  little  land-birds 
were  making  their  long,  weary  flight  from 
the  West  Indies,  or  even  farther,  across 
the  sea  to  our  shores.  Even  with  Florida 
in  sight,  those  last  two  miles  often  proved 
heart-breaking.  The  tired  little  creatures 
often  would  alight  on  our  spars,  or  even 
on  deck,  sometimes  allowing  us  to  take 
them  in  our  hands.  One  such  was  a  male 
bobolink,  in  a  curious  mottled  transition 
stage  of  plumage.  Another  male  bobo- 
link tried  to  alight  on  the  end  of  the  boom, 
but  was  too  much  exhausted  to  gain  a 
footing,  and  fell  into  the  water,  where  he 
lay  struggling  pitifully,  unable  to  rise. 
Thus,  undoubtedly,  do  multitudes  of  the 
little  migrants  perish.  Besides  this  kind 
we  also  identified  water-thrushes,  red- 
starts, and  black-poll  warblers. 

Toward  evening  we  ran  in  to  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  Indian  Key,  where  Audu- 
bon, in  1832,  began  his  famous  entrance 
into  Florida  Bay,  coming  there  on  the 
U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Marion.  Here  he  was 
entertained  by  a  resident  customs  col- 
lector, and  with  him  made  boating-trips 
among  the  keys.  It  was  with  absorbing  in- 
terest that  I  gazed  upon  and  explored  this 
beautiful  tropical  islet.  Though  I  could 
not  trace  the  great  naturalist's  literal 
footsteps  upon  the  littoral  stretch  of  hard 
coral  rock,  I  could  recall  his  words  of  ad- 
miration at  the  beautiful  little  birds  he  saw 
flitting  among  the  bushes — this  very  same 
time  of  year,  it  was — migrants  that  had 
happily  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
And  here,  now,  many  warblers,  thrushes, 
finches,  doves,  and  the  like,  were'  happy 
among  the  luxuriant  growth  of  cocoanut 
palms,  century-plants,  and  the  thorny 
thickets — in  which  last  the  mother  ground- 
doves  were  brooding  young  in  their  frail 
nests — as  the  evening  shadows  fell.  When 
the  sun  rose,  they  were  all  jubilant  with 


song.  We  drank  milk  from  the  green 
cocoanuts,  rambled  about  and  took  pho- 
tographs, and  talked  with  the  old  man, 
who,  with  his  wife,  represented  the  human 
population.  The  old  fellow  had  never 
heard  of  Audubon,  and  cared  more  for 
the  boat  he  was  building  than  for  an- 
tiquities. This  island  was  the  scene  of 
an  Indian  massacre  in  the  Seminole  War, 
and  later  was  occupied  by  an  enterprising 
rascal  who  ran  a  drinking  and  gambling 
dive,  which  was  resorted  toby  smugglers 
and  outlaws.     Shades  of  Audubon! 

Audubon  narrates  that,  immediately 
landing  on  Indian  Key,  he  was  conducted 
by  his  host  across  to  a  neighboring  key, 
where  he  and  his  party  inspected  a  rook- 
ery of  Florida  cormorants.  From  his  ac- 
count I  should  judge  that  this  was  Lower 
Metacombe  Key,  which  we  could  see 
about  a  mile  to  the  westward,  a  long,  dark 
strip  of  mangroves  some  four  miles  long. 
We  did  not  visit  it,  as  the  guide  said  that 
the  cormorants  did  not  resort  there,  but 
frequented  some  smaller  islands  further 
in  the  bay.  So,  hoping  to  happen  upon 
the  route  of  Audubon's  second-day  excur- 
sion, which  he  made  between  3  a.m.  and 
dusk,  to  a  key  evidently  some  miles  away, 
where  he  found  the  man-o'-war  birds  re- 
sorting and  beginning  to  nest,  we  got 
under  way  about  8  a.m.  Our  course 
lay  between  Lower  Metacombe  and  Lig- 
num Vitae  Keys,  and  on  into  the  mazes  of 
"soapy  mud-flats,"  or  "soap-flats,"  as 
Audubon  called  them.  The  simile  is  an 
apt  one,  for  the  sticky,  whitish  clay  mud 
has  a  very  soapy  appearance,  and  the  tide 
running  over  the  flats  stirs  up  a  whitish 
lather  suggestive  of  soapy  dish-water. 

Approaching  some  small  flats  marked 
on  the  chart  as  the  "Boot-leg  Keys,"  six 
or  eight  miles  north  of  Indian  Key,  the 
schooner  stuck  hard  and  remained  fast  for 
the  day.  But  it  proved  an  interesting  day, 
for  noticing  near-by  keys  we  set  forth  with 
camera  and  note  book,  and  rowed  the  ten- 
der as  far  as  we  could,  dragging  it  the  rest 
of  the  way  over  the  slippery  white  "  soap," 
in  which  we  sank  half  way  to  the  knees. 
On  the  first  island  there  were  some  twenty 
pairs  of  Louisiana  herons  nesting,  and  one 
pair  of  the  red-bellied  woodpecker.  As 
we  neared  the  second  island  I  waded  on 
ahead,  camera  in  hand,  ready  for  a  snap- 
shot when  the  birds  rose,  and  when  I  ap- 
peared around  the  end  of  the  island  great 


"  Spent  their  time  making  vicious  lunges  at  me.'' 


Young  Great  White  Herons — "These  were  of  the  sulky  sort. 
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was  the  commotion  among  its  inhabitants. 
A  confused  mass  of  wings  were  seen  and 
heard  beating  the  tree-tops  and  the  air  as 
two  or  three  hundred  birds  rose — the 
brown  pehcans,  cormorants,  and  man-o'- 
war  birds.  The  first  two  flew  directly  away, 
the  latter  separated  from  the  others,  and, 
in  a  flock,  soared  higher  and  higher  over- 
head, giving  me  time  for  two  more  pic- 
tures. 

Eager  to  see  the  nests,  we  forced  our 
way  through  the  tangle  of  mangrove  roots 
and  branches.  Everything  was  as  filthy 
as  should  be  in  a  great  nesting-place,  but 
great  was  our  surprise  and  disappointment 
to  find  that  there  were  no  nests.  It  was 
merely  a  roost,  but  one  constantly  resorted 
to.  The  birds,  though  now  dispersed,  re- 
turned that  evening  in  much  larger  num- 
bers, and  when  we  sailed  by  here  later  on 
the  trip,  one  night  at  dusk,  there  were 
hundreds  of  them,  both  in  the  trees  and 
hovering,  mostly  man-o'-war  birds.  Ever 
since  he  had  known  the  region,  the  guide 
said,  this  had  been  their  principal  place 
of  resort  in  that  vicinity.  Inasmuch  as 
water-birds  are  very  tenacious  of  their 
resorts  when  not  too  much  persecuted,  it 
is  very  probable  that  this  was  the  rookery 
which  Audubon  visited  on  his  second 
day's  excursion. 

It  was  not  before  sundown  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  warping  the  schooner  out  of  her 
sticky  resting  place.  We  sailed  on,  dodg- 
ing shoals,  or  scraping  over  them,  until 
about  nine  o'clock,  when,  in  the  dark,  we 
ran  aground  once  more,  but  got  free,  and 
anchored  for  the  night.  At  daybreak  we 
started  on,  and  that  day  managed  to  keep 
afloat.  The  wind  was  light,  and  we 
worked  leisurely  along,  seeing  a  big  turtle, 
now  and  then,  floating  on  the  surface,  and 
an  occasional  sea-bird — pelicans,  laughing 
gulls,  a  very  few  terns,  and  once  a  para- 
sitic jaeger.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed 
Sandy  Key,  the  farthest  point  that  Audu- 
bon reached.  A  few  splendid  great  white 
heron — the  largest  heron  of  North  Amer- 
ica, snow-white,  which  Audubon  discov- 
ered on  these  keys,  and  named — were 
perched  appropriately  on  the  trees.  As 
the  guide  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  we 
postponed  our  landing  here  and  kept  on 
toward  a  spot  on  the  now  visible  mainland, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Cape  Sable. 

Here  we  remained  for  a  week,  making 
trips  into  the  interior  and  to  neighboring 


keys.  Some  of  these  keys,  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  we  could  best 
reach  in  small  boats.  One  day,  ap- 
proaching a  small  key,  I  saw  several  great 
white  herons — splendid  birds,  nearly  as 
tall  as  a  man — flying  uneasily  about,  well 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  On  landing 
and  clambering  about  for  some  time  amid 
mangrove  roots  and  slippery,  sticky  mud, 
never  ceasing,  withal,  to  fight  mosquitoes, 
I  was  finally  rewarded  by  finding  several 
of  their  nests,  built  in  crotches,  twenty  to 
thirty-five  feet  above  the  ground,  bulky, 
saucer-shaped  platforms  of  good-sized 
sticks.  Each  of  them,  of  course,  was  pro- 
fusely whitewashed,  as  were  the  surround- 
ings, and  contained  two  or  three  snowy 
white  young,  in  various  stages,  from  cal- 
low nestlings  to  those  nearly  matured  and 
almost  able  to  fly. 

One  nest  especially  interested  me.  It 
was  conveniently  situated,  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  occupied  by 
an  imposing  young  heron  of  almost  full 
size,  which  stood  on  the  nest  and  received 
me  in  dignified  manner,  not  scrambling 
or  fluttering  out,  as  young  herons  are  all 
too  apt  to  do.  While  I  admired  him  and 
screwed  my  camera  to  a  branch,  he  never 
moved,  nor  did  he  at  the  critical  moments 
of  exposure.  Then,  as  I  would  stir  him 
up  a  bit,  he  retreated  out  beyond  the  nest, 
where  he  stood  like  an  obelisk,  showing 
his  good  breeding  in  every  inch  of  his 
stature,  as  I  again  took  his  picture. 

Not  so  well  bred  were  a  trio  of  half- 
grown  scapegraces  in  a  neighboring  nest. 
These  were  of  the  sulky  sort,  that  threw 
themselves  prostrate  in  miserable  atti- 
tudes, refusing  to  stand  up  and  behave, 
despite  of  all  that  I — even  assisted  by  my 
guide — could  do.  Another  nest  with  two 
tiny  fledglings  also  gave  me  trouble,  from 
the  difficult  combination  of  wind,  move- 
ment, and  shadows.  However,  I  con- 
quered them,  and  then  climbed  to  a  rather 
lofty  nest  near  by  of  the  great  blue  heron, 
whose  two  youthful  inmates  spent  their 
time  in  making  vicious  lunges  at  me,  ac- 
companied by  the  harshest  expletives  of 
the  heron  tongue.  I  did  not  catch  sight  of 
their  parents,  but  now  and  then  a  vision 
of  white,  ghost-like,  passed  silently  over- 
head, safely  distant. 

Having  secured  another  (and  nameless) 
vessel  of  lighter  draught  than  the  Maggie, 
we  started  off  on  a  general  exploration  of 
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the  inaccessible  shallows  and  keys  of  the 
inner  bays.  First,  however,  we  sailed 
westward  to  Sandy  Key,  to  examine  this 
remote  spot,  six  miles  off  Cape  Sable, 
where  Audubon  passed  the  night  under 
his  mosquito  net,  and  which  he  so  vividly 
describes  in  one  of  his  "episodes."  With 
a  good  easterly  wind,  we  were  there  by 
noon,  and  hastened  to  go  ashore.  The 
key  is  about  a  mile  long,  in  two  lobes,  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  grassy  isthmus.  The 
rest  of  it  is  mostly  wooded.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  Florida  keys  that  boast  a  genuine 
beach — of  the  regulation  Cape  Sable  shell- 
sand. 

When  Audubon  landed  there  seventy- 
two  years  ago  he  records  that  "  our  first  fire 
among  a  crowd  of  the  great  godwits  laid 
prostrate  sixty-five  of  these  birds.  [This 
was  before  the  days  of  "Audubon"  so- 
cieties!] Rose-colored  curlews  [roseate 
spoonbills]  stalked  gracefully  beneath  the 


mangroves.  Purple 
herons  rose  at  almost 
every  step  we  took, 
and  each  cactus  sup- 
ported the  nest  of  a 
white  ibis.  The  air 
was  darkened  by 
whistling  wings,  while 
on  the  waters  floated 
gallinules  and  other 
interesting  birds." 
Next  morning,  at  low 
tide,  he  was  amazed 
to  see  the  fiats  cov- 
ered with  feeding 
birds  in  all  directions. 
But  now,  as  we  re- 
viewed these  same 
scenes,  traversed  the 
long  beach,  searched 
the  groves  of  red  and 
black  mangrove,  ex- 
amined the  little  inte- 
rior pool  and  swamp, 
and  the  patches  of 
cactus,  we  found  a 
different  state  of 
things.  Too  conve- 
nient a  landing  place 
for  the  "  conch  "  fish- 
ermen, there  were  no 
longer  "  acres  "  of  ibis 
nests.  We  found 
these  later,  back  from 
Cape  Sable,  on  the 
main,  in  the  inaccessible  swamps  to 
which  they  have  been  driven.  A  few 
pairs  of  great  white  herons,  probably 
nesting,  flew  out  from  the  mangroves 
and  alit  on  the  flats,  where  there  were  also 
great  blue  and  Louisiana  herons  feeding, 
as  well  as  some  laughing  gulls,  black- 
breast  plovers,  and  other  shore  birds.  A 
lot  of  black-crowned  night  herons  flew  up 
from  around  the  pond,  and  kept  returning, 
as  though  they  had  nests  somewhere 
about.  Some  brown  pelicans,  fish  crows, 
and  buzzards  were  flying  around,  and  a 
pair  of  bald  eagles,  soaring  conspicuously 
over  the  island,  had  their  nest,  a  great  pile 
of  large  sticks,  six  feet  in  height,  about 
fifty  feet  up  a  giant  black  mangrove.  On 
a  number  of  other  keys  we  afterward 
found  similar  eagles'  nests.  The  young 
had  long  since  flown. 

As   we   walked   along   the   beach,    we 
noticed,  a  few  yards  out  from  shore,  a 
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beautiful  specimen  of  the  Physalia,  or 
"Portuguese  mau-o'-war,"  floating  on  the 
water,  its  transparent  jelly-like  form  flash- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  resplendent  with  blue, 
purple,  and  rosy  hues.  It  had  the  curious 
habit  of  rolling  completely  over  and  right- 
ing itself  again.  It  swam  by  means  of 
tentacles  that  streamed  down  below,  and 
was  constantly  accompanied  by  a  pretty 
little  fish,  that  we  afterward  saw  dead, 
killed  by  the  dangerous  tentacles.  One  of 
our  party  laid  hold  of  the  creature,  and  be- 
gan to  drag  it  ashore,  but  he  soon  let  go 
with  an  exclamation  of  pain.  The  cap- 
tive had  well  used  its  means  of  defence, 
and  for  the  next  hour  my  friend  was  in 
torment,  his  arm  being  nearly  paralyzed 
up  to  the  shoulder,  and  aching  severely. 
He  will  be  chary 
of  these  warriors 
hereafter. 

Sailing  on  again, 
this  time  south  and 
east,  late  in  the 
evening  we  ap- 
proached Man-o'- 
war  Keys,  two  isl- 
ands, one  of  them 
a  mere  "bush,"  or 
clump  of  man- 
groves, another  re- 
puted resort  of  the 
frigate  or  man-o'- 
war  birds.  Early 
in  the  morning  we 
rowed  the  remain- 
ing mile  over  the 
soap  -  flat,  to  find 
that  there  were 
very  few  "  men-o'- 
war,"  but  plenty  of 
Florida  cormo- 
rants, which  resort- 
ed to  both  the  isl- 
ands, though  not 
to  breed.  They 
afforded  me  some 
flight-pictures,  and 
some  amusement, 
too,  when,  wading 
around  a  corner  of 
the  "  man  -  o'  -  war 
bush,"  I  came  sud- 
denly close  upon  a 
number  of  them  on 
the  trees  of  the  sub- 
merged  inlet.      In 


their  terror  many  of  them  dropped  like 
stones  into  the  water,  as  though  they  had 
fainted,  and  were  lost  to  sight;  others, 
partially  recovered,  went  fluttering  along 
the  surface.  The  only  evidence  of  nest- 
ing was  on  the  larger  key,  where  there  were 
a  number  of  great  blue  herons  and  their 
empty  nests,  and  another  nest  belonging 
to  a  pair  of  eagles. 

From  here  we  started  on  for  a  long  hard 
beat  to  windward,  still  south-east,  to  reach 
a  little  settlement  called  Planter,  on  Key 
Largo,  where  there  was  a  store — the  only 
one  in  all  the  region — for  provisions  were 
running  short.  It  took  two  days  of  hard 
work,  even  to  getting  overboard  to  push. 
The  rough  clearings  on  the  key  amid  the 
outcropping  coral  rock  certainly  looked 
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"Now  they  begin  to  rise." 


very  unpromising  for  agriculture ;  but  the 
profusion  of  all  sorts  of  tropical  fruits  was 
convincing  and  delightful.  Potatoes  are 
dug,  they  say,  with  crow-bars  instead  of 
shovels. 

Having  now  plenty  of  provisions,  fruit 
galore,  and  a  fine  mess  of  craw-fish,  we 
proceded  to  explore  many  of  the  inner 
keys.  On  most  of  them  there  were  no 
resident  water  birds,  save  a  few  herons. 
On  one  large  key,  along  the  shores  of  two 
salt  lakes  in  its  interior,  we  found  least 
terns,  Wilson's  plovers,  and  black-necked 
stilts,  breeding,  and  a  colony  of  laughing 
gulls  about  to  do  so.  The  migration  of  the 
shore-birds  was  interesting,  and  I  found 
the  best  opportunities  for  photographing 
them  that  I  had  ever- met. 

Despite  all  our  efforts  thus  far,  we  had 
not  found  the  man-o'-war  birds  actually 
breeding.  So  one  day  we  were  more  than 
glad  to  anchor  near  a  small  key  to  which 
the  guide  said  thousands  of  these  great 
birds  constantly  resorted.  It  was  back 
under  Key  Largo,  farther  up  the  sound 
than  we  had  yet  been.  We  reached  there 
just  before  sunset,  and  at  once  I  started 
out  in  the  tender,  the  other  ornithologists 
deciding   to   wait   till   morning.     As   the 


guide  rowed  me  through  a  narrow  passage 
in  the  mangroves,  a  break  in  a  long  pe- 
ninsula, there  lay  before  us  the  little  round 
green  islet.  First  of  all  some  cormorants 
flew  from  a  mangrove  clump  out  in  the 
water.  Then,  as  we  approached  within  long 
gunshot  of  the  island,  began  a  wonderful 
scene.  A  few  man-o'-war  birds  had  been 
"s-isible,  alighting  on  the  trees,  or  flying 
about;  now  they  began  to  rise  in  scores, 
in  hundreds,  and  then  in  thousands.  When 
one  realizes  that  these  birds  measure  near- 
ly seven  feet  in  extent  of  wing,  it  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  the  imposing  spectacle  be- 
fore us.  The  area  of  the  island  was  hard- 
ly an  acre,  and  it  seemed  incredible  that  so 
many  of  the  great  birds  could  have  found 
footing  in  the  trees,  or  that  anything  short 
of  the  toughness  of  the  red  mangrove 
wood  could  sustain  them  all.  I  secured 
a  picture  of  them  as  they  began  to  rise 
from  the  island,  and  then  a  number  more 
as  they  soared  overhead,  fairly  covering 
the  sky.  One  only  had  to  point  a  camera 
upward  almost  anywhere  and  snap  to  get 
a  plate  full  of  gracefully  soaring  birds. 
After  a  few  moments  the  cloud  gradually 
drifted  away,  to  hover  for  hours  over  a  dis- 
tant key. 
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Then  we  hastened  to  the  island.  Sev- 
eral reddish  egrets — the  only  ones  met 
with  on  the  trip — started  out  from  the 
trees  close  beside  us,  as  did  some  Lou- 
isiana herons.  The  island  itself  was  en- 
tirely under  water,  and  the  trees  were 
white  with  filth.  But  even  here  the  elu- 
sive men-o'-war  were  not  yet  nesting. 
The  Louisiana  herons  had  eggs,  and  there 
were  about  a  dozen  rude,  empty  nests  of 
sticks,  lined  with  some  frigate  feathers, 
just  like  what  these  birds  are  said  to  build; 
yet  they  may  have  belonged  to  cormo- 
rants. The  man-o'-war  bird  is  not  now 
known  to  nest  in  Florida,  and  we  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  re-discover  this  fact, 
to  which  Audubon  was  witness.  Since 
these  birds  are  said  by  the  guide — a  care- 
ful and  accurate  observer — to  remain  here 
in  immense  numbers  throughout  the  en- 
tire year,  and  as  they  are  known  to  breed 
very  late,  I  am  confident  that  a  visit  to 
some  of  these  roosts  in  June  or  July  would 
find  the  host  settled  down  to  family  cares 
— and  what  a  sight  it  would  be ! 

On  the  way  back  to  the  vessel,  a  pair  of 
the  exquisite  pink  roseate  spoonbills  flew 
close  over  our  heads,  giving  me  a  splendid 


and  memorable  view  of  their  glories.  Alas 
for  the  delaying  naturalists!  The  birds 
did  not  return  that  night  to  the  roost,  and 
next  morning  a  single  straggler  mocked 
the  camera  of  the  delinquents. 

All  along  on  the  cruise  we  had  watched 
longingly  and  carefully  for  a  sight  of  the 
great  rosy  flamingoes  feeding  on  the  mud- 
flats. That  pleasure  was  not  for  us. 
Small  bands  of  the  wary  creatures  are  yet 
seen  in  this  region,  mostly  in  fall  and 
winter.  Our  guide  saw  the  last  bunch  in 
early  April,  before  we  arrived. 

Audubon,  describing  his  cruise  among 
the  keys  at  this  same  season  of  the  year, 
speaks  of  the  intense  heat  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fish  and  cracker  diet.  Our  ex- 
perience was  that  the  temperature  was 
very  equable,  with  fine  cool  nights,  ideal 
weather  for  living  and  sleeping  out- 
doors— very  different  from  the  heat  of 
the  interior  of  Florida.  We  enjoyed  a 
hearty  and  varied  fare  without  any  ill 
effect.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  recall 
a  more  enjoyable  outing  in  all  my  expe- 
rience than  following  the  great  pioneer 
of  American  ornithology  among  the  keys 
of  Florida. 


The  Schooner  Maggie  Valdez. 


OW  many  of  the  read 


ers  of  Outing  can 
spell  or  pronounce  any  of  those  natural 
sounds,  the  words  of  bird  and  beast,  which 
we  so  constantly  hear  all  about  us  ?  To 
many  creatures  names  have  been  given  by 
man,  which  attempt  to  imitate  the  sounds 
made  by  those  creatures.  Such  a  nomen- 
clature is  rarely  satisfactory  to  one  who 
listens  closely  to  the  natural  sound.  We 
call  a  certain  bird  Phoebe,  but  the  bird  says 
no  such  word.  So  with  the  cuckoo,  at  least 
with  the  American  bird,  and  so  in  almost  all 


similar  cases.  It  is  true  that  the  crow,  who, 
under  certain  conditions,  is  quire  an  ac- 
complished linguist,  does  sometimes  say 
"caw"  quite  distinctly.  He  also  utters 
many  other  sounds.  For  fourteen  years, 
now,  I  have  known  a  crow  who  occupies 
an  influential  position  among  his  fellows, 
and  is  much  respected  and  feared  by  them, 
who  says  "  oar"  as  distinctly  as  any  water- 
man. But  the  crow  is  only  half  bird,  at 
best,  the  other  half  being  some  kind  of  su- 
perior and  evil  intelligence  which  it  is  just 
as  well  not  to  offend;    so  I  always  say 


Water- 

"who"  instead  of  "which,"  .when  speak- 
ing of  a  crow.  He  seems  to  know  quite 
well  what  one  is  saying,  and  even  what  one 
is  thinking,  and  might  not  like  to  be 
classed  among  the  "whiches." 

The  crow  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Try  to  spell  the  sound  made  by  any  other 
bird,  and  you  will  not  succeed;  you  will 
not  even  make  a  beginning.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  that  such  sounds  can- 
not be  pronounced.  We  know  that  in 
some  languages  certain  sounds  are  entire- 
ly missing  which  are  common  in  other 
languages.  To  speak  these  absent  sounds 
the  ear  and  tongue  must  have  practice.  A 
Chinaman  says  "AmeHcan"  for  "Amer- 
ican," and  gets  the  "r"  only  through 
much  perseverance.  How  many  of  us 
have  struggled  with  the  French  "u,"  and 
how  few  have  mastered  it.  It  is  no  more 
reasonable  to  ask  the  tongue  to  pronounce 
a  sound  it  has  never  tried  than  to  ask  un- 
taught feet  to  w^alk  a  tight-rope. 

After  we  have  learned  the  sounds,  how- 
ever, we  should  have  to  decide  how  they 
shall  be  spelled,  since  many  of  them  will 
be  entirely  new,  and  would  therefore  re- 
quire new  combinations  of  letters;  but  a 
nation  that  has  determined  that  "ough" 
shall  be  sounded  "  o,  ou,  ow,  uff,  and 
off"  need  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  any 
arbitrary  combination  of  letters  shall  rep- 
resent any  known  sound. 

There  are  in  our  language  a  number  of 
words  which  are  mimetic,  or  imitative, 
describing  animate  or  inanimate  objects 
by  reproducing,  more  or  less  accurately, 
the  sounds  made  by  them.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  there  are  not  more  such  words, 
and  there  might  be  many  more  if  sufficient 
pains  were  taken  to  record  and  reproduce 
natural  sounds  which  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard as  inarticulate.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  early,  or  formative,  period  of  our 
language  there  were  a  number  of  such 
imitative  words  which  have  since  been  dis- 
placed by  more  arbitrary  ones,  and  have 
been  lost  through  disuse.  Such  words 
may  be  called  natural  words.  When  one 
hears  them  they  are  recognized  as  satis- 
factory and  adequate  expressions.  The 
word  "crash"  is  a  good  instance,  when 
used  to  describe  the  falling  of  a  tree.  The 
sound  of  k  is  heard  first,  in  the  breaking 
and  rending  of  the  fibers  of  the  wood, 
followed  by  the  sound  of  sh,  made  by  the 
rapid  rush  through  the  air  of  the  leaves 
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and  branchesl  Such  a  word  would  be 
used  naturally  ?<5y  aperson  describing  the 
falling  of  a  tre/e  to  another  person,  if  the 
two  knew  no  aji'bitrary  word  in  common  to 
convey  the  idea.  Babies  use  this  language 
of  imitation  'c,.uch  in  their  prattle.  The 
imitative  tb/ A^^y  of  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage is  a  very  old  one,  and  still  has  many 
supporters.  And  though  much  fun  has 
been  made  of  it,  it  is  natural  and  proba- 
ble. Mueller  called  it  the  "bow  wow" 
theory,  and  named  those  who  held  it 
"bow  wows";  but  this  very  term  of  ridi- 
cule is  a  very  good  defense,  for  "  bow 
wow  "  certainly  describes  the  animal  much 
better  than  "dog"  does. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  under 
the  instruction,  and  incidentally  under  the 
orders,  of  a  young  lady  about  eighteen 
months  old.  The  general  behef  among 
her  friends  and  admirers  is  that  she  cannot 
talk,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  She  is 
fluent  and  persistent  in  conversation,  and 
the  trouble  is  with  the  older  people  who  do 
not  understand  her  language.  A  foreigner 
who  knew  no.  English  would  understand 
the  baby  better  than  he  would  the  older 
person.  When  I  say  "dog,"  this  baby 
says  "bow  wow."  The  Frenchman  says 
"chien,"  and  the  German  says  "hund," 
but  the  French  and  the  German  baby  each 
says  "  bow  wow  " ;  and  wherever  there  are 
dogs  and  babies,  the  dogs  say  "  bow  wow  " 
and  the  babies  repeat  the  sound  as  nearly 
as  they  can,  when  they  wish  to  refer  to  the 
dog,  and  every  one  knows  what  is  meant. 
Sitting  on  the  veranda,  about  the  time  the 
evening  boat  is  due,  this  baby  toddles  to 
me  and  informs  me  that  the  boat  is  com- 
ing. She  says  "choo  choo,"  and  this  is 
nearly  what  the  boat  says.  Any  foreigner 
would  know  what  she  meant,  but  I  should 
have  great  trouble  in  announcing  the 
steamer  to  the  foreigner,  and  should  prob- 
ably be  compelled  to  resort  to  baby  lan- 
guage, or,  in  other  words,  to  natural  lan- 
guage. I  would  indicate  the  object  by 
imitating,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  the  sound 
it  made. 

Artificial  objects  must  have  artificial  and 
arbitrary  names,  and  so  must  very  many 
natural  objects  and  sounds.  But  there 
are  many  things  in  nature  which  are  con- 
tinually pronouncing  to  us  their  names, 
and  even  more  than  that,  are  announcing 
to  us,  in  articulate  language,  what  they  are 
doing.     All  we  need  to  do  is  to  listen  at- 
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lentively,  and  learn  the/ language,  and 
then  do  as  the  baby  does,  y^^ive  to  these  ob- 
jects the  names  they  thei^iselves  utter. 

To  no  other  inanimate  thing  do  we  at- 
tribute so  many  animate,  even  human, 
characteristics  by  the  word*  we  apply  to 
it  as  to  water.  We  speak  Q^t  as  laughing, 
babbling,  murr/'Aiing,  smiling,  dancing, 
sobbing,  and  chattering.  Such  words 
may,  in  part,  indicate  the  mood  of  the 
listener,  but  it  is  significant  that,  whatever 
may  be  his  mood,  he  finds  a  sympathetic 
response  to  it,  in  the  voices  of  the  water. 
It  is  companionable  whether  we  seek  it 
joyously  or  in  sadness.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  express  in  articulate  language  the  vari- 
ous sounds  made  by  water  in  motion. 
It  could  probably  be  done  by  means 
of  a  properly  adjusted  phonograph.  The 
sounds  are  not  only  many,  but  very  dis- 
tinct. In  a  clumsy,  awkward  way  we  try 
to  express  these  sounds  arbitrarily,  and 
as  we  speak  of  the  voice  of  the  brook,  the 
rain,  the  fall,  or  the  wave,  we  use  the  words 
babble,  patter,  roar,  and  boom.  These 
words  are,  however,  conventional,  and  do 
not  reproduce  the  sounds  made  by  the 
water  under  these  different  conditions. 

These  sounds  are  not  made  hap-hazard 
and  by  chance,  but  certain  conditions  al- 
ways produce  certain,  constantly  recurring 
sounds,  so  that  an  attentive,  friendly,  lis- 
tener may  know,  without  seeing  the  water, 
what  is  happening  upon,  or  a  little  under 
its  surface.  The  letters  which  are  plainly 
pronounced  by  water  are  b,  p,  1,  k,  m,  t, 
sh,  ph,  and  their  combinations.  There  is 
also,  sometimes,  a  sound  of  n.  The  best 
time  to  hear  and  repeat  these  sounds  is  at 
night,  when  the  voices  of  animate  nature 
have,  for  the  most  part,  ceased.  This  is 
true,  indeed,  of  very  many  little  sounds 
which  the  ear  fails  to  notice  or  distinguish 
by  day.  The  voice  of  Nature  is  never  en- 
tirely hushed.  She  speaks  boldly  by  day, 
to  all,  but  when  the  light  has  fled,  she 
whispers  to  her  lovers,  by  starlight,  secrets 
which  she  hides  from  those  who  w^ill  not 
woo  her. 

The  cottage  in  which  I  live  during  my 
summer  vacation,  stands  close  to  the  shore 
of  a  lake,  while  a  brook  runs  within  twenty 
feet  of  its  southern  side;  and  the  night  wind, 
which  in  settled  weather  is  always  south, 
carries  to  me  clearly  the  softest  sound  of 
lake  and  stream.     When  the  brook,  tired 


of  its  spring  frolic,  has  settled  down  to  its 
steady,  decorous  summer  life,  it  runs  gen- 
tly over  some  boulders  near  my  bedroom 
window.  Here  are  always  heard  the 
same  sounds:  Ip,  blp,  pip,  Ik.  No  m,  sh, 
t,  or  ph,  is  ever  sounded  here.  They  are 
not  used  by  the  brook  in  spelling  these 
water- words,  which  mean  "obstruction" 
in  brook.  Any  one  who  had  once  noted 
this  sound,  would  know  what  it  meant 
whenever  he  again  heard  it.  The  same 
sound,  welcome  to  the  becalmed  sailor  of 
small  yachts,  is  heard  when  the  breeze 
first  rufiies  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  skipper  "feels"  the  helm,  and  the 
ripples  speak  to  the  boat  as  she  gathers 
way.  Here  also  are  1,  p,  k,  b,  and  no 
other  sounds.  We  express  it  by  the  word 
"lap,"  and  in  choosing  "a"  for  the  vowel, 
we  are  pretty  near  right.  But  the  word 
blap  or  plap  is  nearer.  Try  to  repeat  the 
word  lap  as  rapidly  as  the  ripples  strike 
the  boat  and  you  have  the  water-word 
"plap."  As  the  waves  and  the  speed  of 
the  yacht  increase  we  hear  the  sound  of 
sh,  bsh,  spsh,  and  1  and  k  are  no  longer 
sounded.  The  letters  1,  p,  b,  k,  are  also 
sounded  when  the  water  is  struck  by  the 
half-submerged  propeller  of  a  boat,  revolv- 
ing at  a  half  or  quarter  speed.  Insert  the 
vowel — any  you  prefer — and  you  have  the 
word  which  the  water  speaks  under  these 
conditions. 

As  the  water  utters,  usually,  no  vowel 
sound,  this  must  be  supplied.  What 
vowel  should  be  used?  In  most  cases  it 
should  be  "a."  It  is  the  easiest  spoken, 
and  the  one  n  ^st  naturally  used.  It  is 
the  first  vowel  sound  which  man  utters. 
The  earliest  syllables  uttered  by  babies,  of 
whatever  race  they  may  be,  are  la,  ma, 
da,  pa;  and  the  same  vowel  is  used  by 
adults,  when  uttering  sounds  which  are  not 
intended  to  convey  any  idea,  but  are  only 
to  express  what  is  pleasant  and  musical. 
The  natural  syllable  in  singing  is  la.  No 
one  ever  sings  naturally  tro  lo  lo,  nor 
tri  li  li,  but  tra  la  la.  So  that  "a,"  in- 
serted between  the  consonants,  is  in  most 
cases  the  vowel  which  most  satisfactorily 
reproduces  the  sounds  of  the  water,  though 
in  some  instances  another  vowel,  as  u  or  o, 
is  clearly  indicated  as  the  proper  one. 
But  this  is  by  the  way  and  not  very 
important.  Let  each  one  select  the 
vowel  which  seems  best  to  express  the 
sound  he  hears,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
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there  is  a  substantial  agreement  as  to 
the  letter. 

Large  drops  of  rain  or  hail,  falling  up- 
on calm  water,  give  still  a  different  sound, 
but  they  fall  so  thickly  that  the  ear  be- 
comes confused  and  is  unable  to  listen 
intelligently.  It  may  be  able  to  hear 
more  clearly  and  distinctly  with  training. 
Take  a  handful  of  small  round  pebbles 
and  throw  them,  by  twos,  and  threes,  into 
the  air,  and  note  the  sound  which  is  made 
when  they  strike  the  water.  It  is  the 
same  sound  as  is  made  by  the  rain,  a  very 
plain  pip  or  blp,  and  yet  quite  different 
from  the  sound  made  by  the  ripple  against 
the  moving  boat.  It  is  shorter  and  more 
abrupt  in  its  beginning. 

The  same  sound,  but  louder,  is  made 
when  a  frog  dives.  We  try  to  express  this 
by  the  word  "plump,"  but  this  is  wrong 
for  there  is  no  sound  of  m.  It  is  rather, 
with  "u"  for  the  vowel,  which  seems  the 
proper  one  here,  plup,  or  blup.  This 
means  that  a  body  has  struck  the  water 
with  enough  force,  or  speed,  to  penetrate 
its  surface.  This  is  not  fanciful.  Take 
a  dead  frog,  or  a  bit  of  wood ;  throw  it  in- 
to the  water,  and  note  the  difference  in 
sound.  Clearly  it  is  pish  or  blsh;  some- 
thing striking  the  water,  and  not  pene- 
trating it,  but  forcing  the  surface  water 
aside.  Plash,  or  blash,  is  pretty  near  it, 
if  "  a  "  is  used  for  the  vowel.  The  sound 
made  by  the  water  when  the  frog  dives, 
we  used  to  express  when  we  were  boys, 
by  the  word  "kerplunk";  boys,  in  my 
neighborhood,  still  use  this  word,  and 
while  it  does  not  accurately  represent  the 
water  sound,  it  is  correct  in  giving  to  it 
two  syllables.  This  is  easily  noticed. 
The  abrupt  b,  or  p,  when  the  water  is  first 
struck  and  divided  is  followed,  after  a 
short  but  distinct  pause,  by  the  Ip  of  the 
water  meeting  again,  and  the  word  should 
therefore  be  p-lup,  or  p-luk. 

Now  try  another  experiment  with  a 
stone,  but  this  time  choose  a  thin,  flat  one, 
and  throw  it  high  in  the  air  with  a  spinning 
motion,  so  that  it  will  fall  upon  its  edge, 
or,  as  boys  say,  so  it  will  "cut  water." 
Here  we  have  another  quite  distinct  sound, 
pht,  or  tht,  or  pt.  Cut  is  not  far  from  it, 
but  it  is  rather,  if  one  uses  u  for  the  vowel, 
phut,  thut,  or  put,  as  golfers  pronounce 
the  word.  This  word  means  that  a  thin 
body  has  fallen  upon  the  water  so  swiftly 
as  to  penetrate  it  without  disturbing  its 


surface.  The  wor(|l  lis  but  one  syllable, 
the  surface  being  so .  sliptly  disturbed  that 
the  ear  cannot  det  ject  ut  interval  between 
the  sound  made  b  /y  theeparation  and  the 
reunion  of  the  w  \ater.  almost  the  same 
sound  is  made  by  na  bul!(;  when  penetrat- 
ing an  object  which  oftei-V  to  it  considera- 
ble resistance  but  still  yields  to  its  impact. 
Any  one  who  has  shot  deer  or  other  large 
game  at  a  range  close  enough  to  hear  the 
sound  of  the  striking  ball,  will  recall  it 
with  pleasure  or  regret,  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  depending  upon  whether  he  has 
outgrown  the  "killing"  age  or  not. 

In  the  lake  I  have  mentioned  the  bass 
fishing  is  generally  done  after  sunset,  and 
the  most  successful  catches  are  made  after 
it  is  quite  dark.  The  method  pursued  is 
to  trail  the  flies,  generally  some  dark 
hackle,  slowly  after  the  boat,  upon  or  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  any 
still  evening,  when  the  eel  flies  are  in  sea- 
son and  resting  in  multitudes  upon  the 
water,  the  bass  rise  to  them  freely,  but  not 
eagerly.  They  come  so  lazily  to  the  sur- 
face, and  take  the  fly  so  gently  and  • 
gingerly  as  to  make  only  a  shght  ripple 
on  the  water,  and  to  this  deliberation  the 
fact  is  probably  due  that  they  never  make 
the  mistake  of  taking  the  artificial  fly. 
At  such  times  we  have  another  water- 
sound.  From  every  side,  far  and  near, 
comes  the  sound,  "bop,  bop,  bop."  Our 
fishermen  know  this  sound  well,  and  when 
they  hear  it  know,  also,  that  their  skill 
and  labor  are  expended  in  vain.  They 
reel  up,  go  ashore,  and  wait  for  a  breeze. 
In  this  case  the  surface  is  not  broken  with 
any  force.  It  is  gently  separated  for  an 
instant,  and  the  sound  made  differs  from 
any  of  those  already  mentioned. 

A  water-sound  much  more  difficult  to 
reproduce,  because  it  is  much  louder  and 
more  confused,  is  made  by  the  breaking 
of  the  higher  waves,  or  surf,  upon  the 
shore.  Here  is  heard  the  sound  of  sh  or 
ph,  in  combination  with  m  or  mb.  This 
sound  of  mb  with  no  preceding  or  inter- 
vening vowel  is  not  very  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce. In  the  speech  of  many  African 
tribes  are  words  which  begin  with  mb. 
We  speak  of  the  roar  and  thunder  of  the 
surf,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  a  large  mass  of  water  makes  a  loud 
noise  in  falling,  and  conveys  no  idea  of 
the  actual  sound.  We  also  say  booming, 
which  is  nearer,  but  gives  no  sound  of 
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Ihc  very  prumine'/.  "<  sh".  Tlie  Greeks, 
who  were  observes,  jfind  therefore  lovers, 
of  nature,  had  a^oble  i^and  adequate  word 
for  this  sound  'f  surf^  upon  the  shore. 
When  the  Gre*^  capta:^  in  refused  to  re- 
turn to  the  agl  prie.f'jC  his  daughter,  it 
is  said  that  th>:<^''dia  man  went,  away  and 
walked  sorrowfully  by  the  shore  of  the 
"many-sounding  sea." 

"Phloisboio"  is  the  word,  and  what  a 
noble  one  it  is.  Pronounce  it  slowly  and 
you  have  the  hiss  or  swish  of  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  as  it  topples  over  its  retarded 
base,  followed  immediately  by  the  re- 
sounding blow  of  the  heavy  mass  of  water 
upon  the  shore.  We  have  no  word  so 
sufficient  as  this  for  its  purpose.  The 
sound  of  a  waterfall  can  not,  probably, 
be  spelled  or  spoken,  as  it  is  a  continuous 
sound,  having  neither  beginning  nor  end- 
ing, and  offers  no  starting  point  for  the 
ear  or  tongue.  We  must  be  content  with 
an  arbitrary  word  here,  and  any  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  loud,  sustained  noise 
will  do.  The  water-sounds  suggested  here 
are  only  some  of  those  which  may  be  heard 
and  repeated  by  one  who  will  study  them. 
There  are  others  which  may  be  noted. 

Do  not  get  discouraged  if  you  do  not 
quickly  catch  the  words.  Remember  that 
many  voices  are  speaking,  and  that  they 
are  speaking  in  a  strange  language.  In 
a  large  company,  where  many  people  are 
talking,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  one  voice 
or  to  distinguish  particular  words,'  even 
though  the  language  spoken  be  our  own. 

It  isn't  easy,  at  first.  Imagine  your 
trouble  if  you  were  placed  among  a  crowd 
of  talking  Russians  or  Poles,  knowing 
nothing  of  their  language.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  water-words  are  easier  for 
the  English  ear  and  tongue  than  either 
Russian  or  Polish.  The  water-sounds 
may  seem  to  you  to  be  uttered  too  rapidly 
for  you  to  catch  them,  but  that  is  a  criti- 
cism very  generally  made  against  foreigners 
whose  language  we  are  trying  to  learn. 
Do  not  be  impatient  therefore,  but  wait 
a  little,  and  the  brook  and  wave  will  spell 
out  for  you  all  the  words  in  their  short 
vocabulary. 

Try  the  experiment  for  yourself.  Sit 
upon  the  bank  of  a  running  stream  and 
listen.  At  first  you  hear  all  the  voices  of 
the  brook  speaking  together;  a  confusion 


of  pleasant  sounds  as  hard  to  .separate  as 
the  tangled  sweetness  of  the  bobolink's 
song.  But  soon  your  ear  will  single  out 
one  sound  and  then  another,  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  Listen  for  the  letter  with 
which  you  would  begin  to  spell  this 
sound,  and  it  soon  comes  to  you.  This  is 
because  so  many  water-words  begin  clearly 
with  certain  sounds  used  in  human  speech. 
This  is  not  so  with  the  wind.  The  wind 
has  no  lips.  It  speaks  through  its  teeth. 
Whether  rushing  through  ropes  and  rig- 
ging, searching  in  the  angles  of  buildings, 
or  moving  gently  through  the  boughs  of 
pine  and  spruce,  it  makes  no  sound  which 
can  be  spelled.  Its  only  utterance  is  a 
prolonged  "z"  when  blowing  strong,  or 
an  inarticulate  sigh  when  moving  softly. 
But  the  water  speaks.  There  could  be 
formed  from  water-sounds  fifteen  or 
twenty  words,  easily  pronounced,  each 
of  which  would  pretty  accurately  convey 
to  a  nature -lover  an  idea  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  made.  We  could  then 
speak  the  word  which  the  water  speaks. 
We  may,  and  do,  from  time  to  time,  mod- 
ify and  change  the  pronunciation  of 
words,  and .  even  introduce  new  words 
into  our  language,  but  the  language  of  the 
water  will  never  change.  The  brook  and 
the  ripple  will  speak  the  words  they  have 
always  spoken,  as  long  as,  to  quote  the 
language  of  ancient  deeds,  "grass  grows 
and  water  runs."  Poets,  might,  perhaps, 
be  unwilling  to  give  up  the  conv'entional 
"murmur"  and  "chatter"  and  "bubble" 
and  they  need  not  do  so,  but  such  words 
would  have  a  new  and  different  meaning 
for  many  of  them,  and  their  poetry  would 
have  a  very  different  meaning  for  all  of 
us  if  they  studied  more  closely  the  lan- 
guage of  the  water. 

Sit  down,  then,  my  poet,  by  the  bank 
or  shore  and  listen,  and  you  shall  hear 
almost  what  you  will;  Kuhlborne,  blus- 
tering and  threatening;  Undine,  laughing, 
teasing,  and  weeping;  Neptune  and  all 
the  Nymphs  and  Naiads  speaking  to  you 
with  articulate  voices.  And  for  those  of 
us  who  are  not  poets,  we  shall  come 
nearer  to  the  truth  by  such  study  and 
still  have  left  to  us,  through  sight,  smell, 
and  hearing,  that  larger  communion  with 
nature,  which,  though  inarticulate  is  none 
the  less  clearly  understood  by  her  lovers. 
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THE  grizzly  bears  were  really  respon- 
sible— they  and  the  shiny  elbows 
of  Piscator's  coat.  He  was  sitting 
at  his  ofi&ce  desk,  rather  out  of  humor,  any- 
how, with  business  and  the  big,  baked, 
restless,  dusty,  brick-asphalt-and-iron  city. 
It  was  a  miserable  enough  place  at  any 
time  for  a  man  who  was  longing  for  the 
out-of-doors,  for  the  cool,  rippling  stream, 
and  the  swish  of  the  line  that  follows  a 
splashing  rise  of  the  wily  trout ;  but  at  this 
stifling  time,  and  with  his  mind  quite 
taken  up  with  fish — and  the  Peri — the 
thousand  petty  details  of  his  work  became 
almost  unbearable.  How  could  a  man  de- 
vote himself  to  this  exasperating  routine 
when  down  there  on  Long  Island  with  the 
old  General,  her  father,  was  the  Peri,  to 
whom  he  was  engaged.  He  could  just  see 
her  bright  eyes,  and  her  cheeks  tanned  to  a 
soft  warm  brown  by  the  wind  and  salt 
spray,  and  her  whole  charming,  alert,  fresh 
figure.  He  spent  each  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day with  her — but  this  was  only  Wednes- 
day. Heavens!  What  a  time  to  wait! 
And  there  were  most  special  reasons  for 
his  eagerness  this  week;  for  he  had  been 
figuring  matters  up,  and  business  was 
good,  and  he  had  his  eye  on  a  choice  little 
apartment  with  light  on  all  four  sides  that 
would  just  about  suit — and,  to  come  back 
to  the  beginning,  patience  was  rapidly 
losing  the  aspect  of  a  virtue. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  was  handed  a 
scrap  of  paper  by  an  office  boy.  On  it  was 
written  the  name  of  a  mighty  hunter  and 
expert  guide  from  the  far  Northwest,  about 
whom  a  friend  had  been  telling  him  the 
day  before.  Piscator  gave  one  despairing 
look  at  the  disorderly  pile  of  papers  on  his 
desk  requiring  attention. 

"  Send  him  in,"  said  he. 

So  in  clumped  a  big,  full-chested,  red- 
cheeked  fellow,  with  a  sort  of  large  Rocky 
Mountain  simplicity,  an  atmosphere  of  the 
untracked  woods,  and  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  have  been  exercised  between  peaks.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  he  talked,  while  Pisca- 
tor listened  or  asked  leading  questions.  He 


told  how  the  wary  grizzlies  passed  like 
shadows  along  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills  in 
the  almost  inaccessible  Selkirks,  where  the 
wrecks  of  giant  pine  trees  sphntering  down 
the  mountain  formed  an  impenetrable  che- 
vaux  de  jrise  to  the  human  chmber.  He  told 
of  their  cunning  and  sagacity,  of  the  terri- 
ble rage  of  the  mother  whose  cubs  were  at- 
tacked, of  the  appalling  strength  of  the 
wise  old  monster  who  hurled  yards  away 
the  great  logs  of  the  deadfall  baited  for  his 
destruction — and  fairly  outwitted  his  hunt- 
ers after  their  week's  vigil.  Then,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  with  no  self-consciousness 
and  no  idea  that  he  had  overstepped  the 
limits  of  a  morning  talk,  he  walked  out, 
things  fairly  shaking  as  he  passed. 

Piscator  tried  to  dictate  some  letters,  but 
he  could  not  rid  his  mind  of  those  grizzlies 
and  that  primeval  hillside.  Turning  his 
arm  to  take  out  a  pin  which  had  stuck  into 
his  coat,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  smooth  and 
shiny  elbow,  eloquent  of  many  days'  pres- 
sure against  desk  and  chair  arms.  The  ludi- 
crous contrast  between  this  and  the  primal 
freedom  which  held  his  imagination  over- 
balanced his  already  wavering  resolution. 

He  called  for  a  railroad  guide,  took  the 
elevated  to  his  rooms,  threw  some  things 
into  a  suit  case,  and  managed  to  squeeze 
through  the  ferry  door  as  it  was  closing  up- 
on the  boat  which  connected  with  his  train. 
Once  aboard,  everything  was  forgotten  ex- 
cept the  Peri.  He  pictured  to  himself  over 
and  over  her  surprise  and  pleasure  Avhen 
he  should  walk  in  upon  her,  and  he  tried  to 
imagine  her  expression  when  he  came  to 
divulge  the  tremendous  news  he  bore.  In 
the  latter  he  was  not  successful;  but  the 
lack  of  detail  in  this  important  part  of  the 
vision  only  served  to  heighten  the  expecta- 
tion. 

"Women  want  a  long  time,"  lie  said  to 
himself,  half  aloud,  "but  two  months 
surely  ought  to  do.  Or  six  weeks — say  the 
end  of  next  month."  He  gazed  out  of  the 
window  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  vanish- 
ing panorama  of  oil  works  and  truck  farms 
and  cemeteries,  while  he  endeavored  to 
plan  a  wedding  journey  that  would  be 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 
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After  a  tedious,  hot,  grimy  trip,  Pisca- 
tor  landed  at  his  destination,  sent  his  bag 
up  by  the  local  express,  and  set  out  on  foot 
for  the  house,  wondering  at  the  zest  and 
flavor  of  the  seo-air. 

The  General  was  on  the  porch,  asleep 
in  a  wicker  reclining  chair,  a  handkerchief 
over  his  head  to  keep  away  the  flies.  He 
started  up  as  Piscator's  footsteps  sounded 
on  the  boards. 

"Well,  well.  Glad  to  see  you,"  he 
cried  cordially.  "  The  girl's  out  driving — 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  understand  what 
she  sees  in  that  mushy  young  parson — 
but  she'll  be  back.    Sit  down." 

Piscator  suffered  a  keen  pang  of  disap- 
pointment at  these  words.  His  heart  was 
so  full  of  what  he  had  come  to  say  that  it 
was  like  a  slap  in  the  face  to  find  the  Peri 
away  from  home.  Of  course  it  was  all 
right,  though  he  did  despise  that  milk- 
and-water  little  clergyman,  full  of  "  sacer- 
dotal authority"  and  ritual  and  vest- 
ments and  Italian  church  art.  It  really 
was  rather  trying. 

The  General,  who  had  no  eye  for  any 
sul)tleties  save  those  of  the  angler  and  the 
homoeopathist,  paid  no  attention  to  Pis- 
cator's obvious  discomfiture,  and  soon 
became  absorbed  in  describing  an  account 
he  had  read  of  catching  horse-mackerel  in 
Nova  Scotia.  "It's  just  the  same  fish  as 
the  tuna  they  make  such  a  fuss  about  in 
California,"  said  he,  dwelling  lovingly 
upon  its  vast  size  and  all  the  minutiae  of 
tackle  and  outfit  which  he  had  committed 
to  memory. 

Ordinarily  Piscator  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  ramble  along  these 
pleasant  paths  with  such  an  enthusiast; 
but  in  his  present  mood  his  companion's 
stream  of  talk  irritated  him ;  he  longed  to 
go  off  by  himself  and  think  things  out 
quietly.  There  was  no.  escape,  however, 
for  when  the  General  mounted  either  of 
his  favorite  hobbies,  he  became  as  insen- 
sible to  the  feehngs  of  pedestrians  as  the 
chauffeur  of  any  "  White  Ghost"  or  "  Red 
Devil";  those  who  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  him  simply  ceased  to  exist,  for  the 
time  being.  So  the  only  break  was  when 
he  once  interrupted  himself  to  wonder  at 
the  Peri's  being  so  late. 

Dinner  time  arrived  and  the  maid  came 
out  to  announce  the  meal. 


"  You'll  have  to  wait  for  a  while,  Mary," 
said  the  General,  looking  up  the  road. 

The  dusk  settled  softly  upon  the  lawn 
and  marsh  and  dune  and  sea,  evoking 
from  the  latter  a  cool,  gentle,  persistent 
breeze  that  rustled  the  maple  leaves  and 
the  rose  of  Sharon  hedge. 

At  last  the  lights  of  a  buggy  appeared 
over  the  slight  hill.  In  a  few  moments  it 
drew  up  at  the  steps  and  the  Peri  de- 
scended lightly. 

"Won't  you  come  in,  Mr.  Wilshire?" 
she  asked.  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  too  late 
for  your  dinner." 

"Thanks,  awfully,  I  can't,"  replied  a 
high  thin  voice.  "I've  a  trustees'  meet- 
ing and  a  choir  practice  for  to-night,  and 
not  a  line  of  my  sermon  written  yet  for  next 
Sunday." 

"Too  bad.  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged 
to  you.     It  was  lovely,  that  view." 

"You  must  let  me  show  you  the  other 
one  from  the  dunes  to-morrow,"  came 
back  from  the  buggy.  "And  then,  don't 
you  know,  we  can  finish  our  talk  about 
ecclesiastical  art." 

The  Peri  demurred.  The  voice  in- 
sisted. "All  right,"  said  she  finally. 
"  Come  about  half  past  three." 

She  turned  and*  ascended  the  steps. 
"  Did  you  think  I  had  run  away,  daddy  ?  " 
she  asked  gaily.  "  We  did  have  a  kind  of  an 
accident ;  the  breeching  broke  and  scared 
the  horse.  That's  what  made  me — Why, 
who  is  that?"  she  demanded,  catching 
sight  of  Piscator's  figure  in  the  dark  corner. 

He  came  forward  into  the  light. 

"  Well,  I  declare!  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You 
certainly  have  the  most  unexpected  ways. 
Why  in  the  world  didn't  you  telegraph 
us?" 

"  I  was  afraid  I  might  upset  some  of  your 
plans,"  rephed  Piscator. 

The  Peri  looked  at  him  fixedly.  "I 
know  I  look  like  a  fright,"  she  remarked. 

"See  here,  young  lady,"  interposed  the 
General,  "  we've  held  ourselves  in  leash  for 
about  one  hour,  but  if  you  think  we're 
going  to  keep  it  up  for  another,  while 
you  prink " 

She  stopped  him  with  a  kiss.  "  Come 
along  then,  you  greedy  daddy,"  said  she, 
putting  an  arm  about  his  waist. 

The  meal  was  an  awkward  aft'air.  Pis- 
cator did  not  say  a  word  except  when  he 
was  spoken  to,  and  the  delay  had  in- 
creased the  General's  absorption  in  the 


'  He  got  out  in  two  feet  of  mud  and  water,  and  pushed  and  tu 
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broiled  chicken  and  green  peas  to  an  ex- 
tent that  did  not  permit  of  speech.  The 
Peri,  however,  proved  fully  equal  to  the 
burden  which  devolved  upon  her,  laughing 
and  talking  in  apparently  the  highest  spir- 
its and  contentment  with  the  world. 

When  they  had  finished,  the  General, 
according  to  custom,  went  to  smoke  a  cigar 
in  his  library,  over  a  new  volume  by  a  fa- 
mous English  sportsman  recounting  a 
Norway  salmon  trip.  The  Peri  and  Pis- 
cator  were  left  alone  on  the  porch.  For 
some  time  neither  spoke. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  demanded. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Piscator,  with  an 
affectation  of  surprise.  "Why  do  you 
ask?" 

"Well,  if  coming  to  see  me  has  this 
effect  on  you,"  said  the  Peri  pertly,  "it 
would  seem  to  be  a  mistake." 

"I  think  perhaps  it  was,"  said  he. 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  be,"  said  Piscator 
stiffly.  "I  came  down  suddenly  be- 
cause I  had  something  to  say  to  you  which 
I  thought  you  would  consider  important. 
Fortunately,  I  did  not  interfere  with  your 
pleasure  by  sending  word  beforehand." 

"I  have  heard  it  said,"  observed  the 
Peri  to  the  honeysuckle  vine,  "that  the 
affairs  of  the  world  are  run  by  men.  They 
must  be  very  simple  affairs  to  be  handled 
by  such  children." 

Piscator  jumped  up  and  walked  over 
beside  her  chair. 

"Will  you  marry  me  next  month?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  I  will  not,"  exclaimed  the  Peri 
vehemently,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice 
that  was  almost  hidden  by  her  determina- 
tion. "And  what's  more,  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  will.." 

With  that  she  vanished  inside,  nor  did 
she  reappear  that  evening,  though  Pisca- 
tor walked  the  porch,  and  smoked,  and 
whistled,  and  strolled  on  the  lawn,  and 
wore  himself  out  in  waiting  for  her.  In 
the  watches  of  the  night,  however,  the 
angel  of  good  counsel  came  to  him. 


Ill 

'  -  Next  morning  the  General  made  an  ear- 
ly start  on  a  fishing  expedition,  to  be  gone 
all  day.  Piscator  and  the  Peri  found 
themselves  breakfasting  tete-a-tete. 


The  former  presented  a  cheerful  and 
smiling  countenance.  "Will  you  go  out 
for  a  sail  this  morning  ?  "  he  asked,  as  soon 
as  they  were  seated,  choosing  the  moment 
when  Mary  was  passing  the  hot  biscuit. 

The  Peri  had  come  down  prepared  for 
either  dignity  or  repentance  on  his  part. 
The  former  she  had  intended  to  repay  in 
kind  and  with  interest;  the  latter  must 
prove  its  sincerity  by  some  notable  pen- 
ance, the  exact  form  of  which  she  had  left 
to  inspiration.  With  her  plans  thus  ma- 
tured, to  be  met  by  good-humored  natural- 
ness was  as  disconcerting  as  the  sudden 
irruption  of  an  enemy  from  ambush. 
She  hesitated,  detected  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye  a  look  of  preternatural  absent- 
ness  on  Mary's  face — and  accepted. 

Piscator  gave  her  no  chance  to  recon- 
sider. "  We'll  go  down  the  bay  and  see  if 
we  can't  pick  up  some  weakfish  in  the 
lower  channel." 

He  made  himself  most  entertaining 
throughout  the  meal,  and  when  it  was  over 
put  on  a  cap  and  started  out. 

"  Come  along  to  the  dock  when  you're 
ready,"  said  he.  "I'll  have  the  sloop 
waiting  for  you." 

Putting  some  rods,  lines,  and  bait  on 
board  the  roomy  boat,  which  was  provided 
with  a  tiny  stove  for  all-day  trips,  he  soon 
had  everything  ship-shape.  Then  he 
walked  down  to  the  other  dock  where  Cap- 
tain Bob  and  his  six-foot  "boy"  were  busily 
engaged  in  caulking  a  seam.  To  them  he 
put  many  questions  regarding  the  lower 
channel,  and  particularly  the  constantly 
changing  passage  from  it  across  to  Duck 
Creek.  WTiat  depth  of  water  was  there 
at  high  tide?  and  at  half  tide?  and  just 
how  long  was  the  second  twist  of  the  chan- 
nel around  the  shoal  that  almost  barred 
the  way  when  the  tide  was  all  out  ?  For 
half  an  hour  he  kept  this  up,  turning  away 
at  last  apparently  satisfied. 

Young  Bob  slowly  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe  and  gazed  after  him.  "Pret- 
ty careful  with  that  girl  of  hisn,"  he  ob- 
served, a  comprehensive  grin  engulfing  his 
weather-beaten  features. 

"He's  got  a  right  to  be,"  returned  Old 
Bob,  hammering  away  the  more  lustily  to 
emphasize  his  disapproval  of  even  this 
slight  lapse  of  attention  from  the  job  in 
hand. 

It  was  almost  an  hour  before  the  Peri 
appeared,  but  the  delay  was  amply  justi- 
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fied  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint  when 
she  did  come  into  view  beneath  the  pear 
trees  on  the  top  of  the  slope.  Piscator 
watched  her  easy,  graceful  step  as  she 
came  along  the  causeway  between  the  tall 
marsh  grass  in  which  the  sportive  south 
wind  made  far-stretching  green  and  brown 
ripples  on  either  side.  His  determination 
hardened. 

There  was  no  trace  of  anything  so  stren- 
uous in  his  manner  when  the  Peri  sprang 
lightly  aboard,  her  whole  presence  radi- 
ating her  response  to  the  uplift  of  the  fresh 
morning.  He  found  little  difficulty  in. 
making  himself  agreeable.  She  appreci- 
ated so  heartily  his  story  of  the  grizzly 
hunter,  that  he  went  on  to  describe  another 
picturesque  personality  who  had  "blown 
into  the  office"  one  day,  and  they  laughed 
in  unison  at  the  tale.  All  the  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  plainly  aware  that  this  was 
not  a  peace  but  an  armed  truce :  she  seemed 
to  have  accepted  his  attitude  as  the  easi- 
est way  out  of  a  difficult  situation,  but  as 
for  resuming  their  former  relations — that 
was  quite  another  matter,  not- even  under 
-discussion  yet.  For  the  moment  this  was 
all  he  asked,  and  he  redoubled  his  efforts 
while  the  boat  slid  smoothly  along  before  a 
fair  wind. 

They  rounded  the  point,  and  with  a  cou- 
ple of  tacks  and  a  long  reach  arrived  at 
that  part  of  the  lower  channel  where  Pis- 
cator had  planned  to  fish.  Dropping  an- 
chor, he  got  out  a  stout  rod,  fastened  the 
clumsy  reel  in  place,  put  a  couple  of  brittle 
shrimps  on  the  hook  of  the  big  pearl  squid, 
and  cast  the  whole  with  a  splash  out  from 
the  quarter,  letting  the  tide  sweep  it  down 
for  forty  or  fifty  yards.  He  handed  the 
rod  to  the  Peri,  and  arranged  on  the  other 
side  another,  weighted  with  a  big  lump  of 
lead  to  carry  down  to  the  bottom  the 
luscious  piece  of  clam  upon  the  four-inch 
fluke  hook. 

Some  minutes  after  these  operations 
were  completed  there  was  an  exclamation 
from  the  Peri,  and  a  violent  agitation  of 
her  rod.  Reeling  in  with  difficulty,  as  di- 
rected by  Piscator,  she  brought  at  last 
within  view  a  fine  fat  weakfish,  which  was 
deftly  whisked  into  the  boat  with  the  last 
four  feet  of  line  by  her  companion.  She 
caught  another  presently,  and  then  turned 
the  rod  over  to  him,  declaring  her  arms 
were  tired.  For  half  an  hour  he  was  kept 
busy,  rebaiting  and  reeling  up.     As  he 


was  arguing  with  a  larger  fish  than  usual, 
the  other  rod  suddenly  slewed  sideways 
and  would  have  gone  overboard  had  he 
not  grabbed  it,  passing  the  weakfish  over 
to  the  Peri.  In  a  little  while  a  bewildered 
and  angry  fluke,  almost  as  big  around  as  a 
barrel-head,  was  flopping  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  The  Peri,  in  high  ex- 
citement, mounted  on  the  seat  till  he  was 
despatched  with  a  belaying  pin,  and  Pis- 
cator chuckled  inwardly  over  the  bright 
eyes  and  flushed  face  and  parted  lips 
which  expressed  her  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

It  was  he  who  had  to  suggest  after  a 
while  that  they  must  start  home  if  they 
wanted  to  arrive  there  in  time  for  lunch. 

He  hauled  up  the  anchor,  gathered  the 
pile  of  fish  together,  and  straightened  the 
sloop  out  for  the  run  back. 

"It's  a  wonderful  bay,  this,"  he  re- 
marked, looking  down  at  the  catch. 
"There  seems  to  be  as  many  fish  and 
oysters  and  clams  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the 
millions  taken  out  each  year.  Old  Cap- 
tain Bob  declares  that  Duck  Creek  there 
is  so  full  of  crabs  this  year  that  you  can't 
go  clam-digging  without  walking  on  them. 

"Crabs!"  exclaimed  the  Peri. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Piscator,  with  a  well- 
simulated  wonder  at  the  intensity  of  her 
tone. 

"And  you  never  told  me,"  she  said 
reproachfully.  "Don't  you  know  that  I 
simply  adore  them,  either  to  catch  or  to 
eat?  Can't  we  go  across  there  now?  I 
promised  Mr.  Wilshire  to  go  out  with  him 
this  afternoon." 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  crafty  Piscator 
speculatively.  "The  channel  is  pretty 
narrow  there  at  low  tide." 

"  But  the  tide  isn't  down  yet ;  and  there 
is  lots  of  water.  See!"  She  pointed  to 
the  broad  gap  in  the  marsh  grass. 

"If  you're  so  anxious,  we'll  try  it,"  said 
he. 

He  brought  the  sloop  up  into  the  wind 
and  swung  around,  heading  for  the  open- 
ing, while  the  Peri  peered  over  the  side 
and  bewailed  the  absence  of  a  net. 

They  bowled  along  with  the  wind  until 
they  had  rounded  the  point  and  were  half 
way  across,  Piscator  threading  the  intri- 
cate channel  like  a  veteran  pilot.  A  few 
hundred  yards  ahead  was  Duck  Creek  and 
deep  water.  The  Peri  raised  a  trium- 
phant face: 
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"I  told  you — "  she  began.  But  her 
sentence  ended  in  a  gasp  as  they  felt  some- 
thmg  scraping  on  the  bottom  of  the  keel. 
Very  gently  and  deliberately  the  sloop  slid 
along  upon  a  rising  bed  of  mud,  and  came 
to  a  stop  with  a  shiver  of  resignation,  while 
the  boom  swayed  wildly  and  the  sails 
flapped  like  frightened  birds. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Piscator  solemnly. 
Even  the  Peri's  nervous  fit  of  laughter  did 
not  bring  any  answering  gleam  to  his  face. 
After  examining  the  surroundings,  he  got 
out,  against  the  Peri's  protests,  in  two  feet 
of  mud  and  water,  and  pushed  and  tugged 
until  it  was  evident  he  could  not  move  the 
boat  an  inch.  He  clambered  back  and 
scraped  off  some  of  the  slime. 

"  How  long  shall  we  have  to  stay  here  ?  " 
asked  the  Peri,  with  a  gaiety  somewhat 
forced. 

Piscator  consulted  his  watch.  "There 
won't  be  enough  water  to  float  her  for  five 
or  six  hours,  anyway,",  he  announced. 

"  Wefl,"  said  she  bravely.  "  Don't  let's 
starve,  anyhow.  Can't  we  cook  some  fish 
on  the  stove?" 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  said  Piscator. 
"But  what  worries  me  is  that  you'll  miss 
your  drive  this  afternoon." 

"I  had  really  forgotten  poor  Mr.  Wil- 
shire.     He'll  be  worn  out  waiting." 

"I  think  I  can  swim  across  and  go 
along  the  edge  of  the  marsh,"  said  Pis- 
cator, beginning  to  remove  his  coat. 

"If  you  even  suggest  such  a  thing  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again,"  said  the  Peri. 
She  was  so  much  in  earnest  that  he  gave 
up  at  once  with  an  uncomfortable  sense 
of  having  rather  over-acted  his  part. 

He  prepared  a  couple  of  the  weakfish 
and  lit  the  little  stove.  Then,  while  the 
Peri  fried  them,  declaring  in  high  glee 
that  it  was  like  being  cast  away  on  a  desert 
island,  he  rummaged  around  in  the  locker 
and  presently  produced  two  forks,  some 
hardtack,  and  a  paper  of  salt.  A  further 
search  revealed  an  apparently  left  over 
bottle  of  Apollinaris,  at  which  the  Peri 
vowed  it  was  as  good  as  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  she  believed  they  would  fmd  pates  and 
Madeira  if  they  only  looked  thoroughly. 

They  ate  the  fish  right  down  to  the  back- 
bones, and  the  Peri  smacked  her  little  lips 
and  asserted  them  to  be  better  than  any  she 
had  ever  tasted  before.  So,  having  satis- 
fied the  pangs  of  hunger,  Piscator  skill- 
fully led  the  talk  to  past  excursions,  and 


after  a  long  course  of  these  insensibly 
branched  off  into  joint  experiences. 

"  Do  you  remember  at  the  Stream  how 
I  failed  to  get  home  in  time  to  go  fishing 
with  you?" 

"I  should  think  I  did,"  replied  she. 
"  I  don't  know  that  I've  forgiven  you  yet." 

"I'm  sure  I  haven't  forgiven  myself, 
even  if  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  had  some 
trout  for  you  that  day — two  little  min- 
nows that  I'd  stuck  to  through  every- 
thing." 

"  Why  didn't  you  give  them  to  me  when 
you  knew  I  was  so  tired  of  salmon?" 

"  I  got  back  just  in  time  to  see  you  and 
Grafton  go  off  together,"  said  Piscator. 

"  That  was  a  very  silly  reason,"  said  the 
Peri,  with  a  heightened  color. 

"I  fed  them  to  the  cat,"  remarked  he, 
so  solemnly  that  they  both  laughed. 

"  Lucky  they  weren't  as  big  as  your 
salmon,"  she  suggested. 

"Yes;  wasn't  that  an  excitement!  But 
none  of  those  things  are  what  I  remember 
best." 

The  Peri  made  no  inquiry. 

"I  agree  with  Dr.  Henshall,"  went  on 
Piscator.  "  Since  that  morning  by  the 
Little  Basin  I  consider  the  black  bass  the 
king  of  fish." 

The  Peri  gave  a  distinct  toss  to  her  head ; 
it  was  on  that  memorable  occasion  that 
she  had  first  surrendered. 

Piscator  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she 
drew  it  away. 

"Will  you  marry  me — next  weekf" 
he  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  Peri  firmly. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  don't  choose  to." 

Piscator  took  out  his  watch.  "We 
have  still  two  hours  to  wait,"  observed 
he.  "I  think  I  shall  ask  you  that  question 
every  ten  minutes  from  now  on." 

"It's  bad  enough,"  remarked  the  Peri 
stingingly,  "to  have  to  spend  two  hours 
with  a  man  who  takes  advantage  of  a  situ- 
ation. But  it  would  be  infinitely  worse 
to  spend  a  Hfetime  with  him." 

There  was  a  catch  in  her  voice  which 
brought  Piscator  to  her  side.  He  endeav- 
ored to  explain,  to  exculpate  himself,  to 
convince  her,  but  she  would  not  listen. 

Suddenly  she  jumped  to  her  feet  and 
began  waving  her  handkerchief. 

Piscator  turned.  There  came  the  Spray 
up  Duck  Creek,  with  Captain  Dan  and  the 
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General  and  Pete,  the  crew,  all  looking 
wonderingly  at  the  listed  sloop. 

In  ten  minutes  they  and  the  fish  were 
on  board,  and  Piscator  was  undergoing  the 
pointed  commiseration  of  Captain  Dan. 
When  the  basket  of  fish  was  handed  over 
the  side,  however,  that  wrinkled  veteran 
gave  a  whistle  of  surprise.  "B'  jinks!'' 
said  he,  "y'are  a  fisherman,  anyways." 

"It  was  all  my  fault,"  declared  the 
Peri.     "I  made  him  try  it." 

Piscator  said  nothing.  He  was  en- 
deavoring to  derive  some  satisfaction  from 
the  thought  of  Wilshire  waiting  hour  after 
hour  back  at  the  house. 


He  decided  to  make  one  final  effort  that 
evening.  She  must  either  listen  to  him 
or  he  would  leave.  There  was  no  use  of 
going  through  any  more  of  this,  and  it 
must  be  hard  enough  for  her.  Either  she 
cared  for  him  or  she  didn't.  If  she  did, 
she  would  promise  to  marry  him  on  some 
definite  day;  if  not,  the  sooner  he  cleared 
out  the  better. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  after  dinner, 
when  they  and  the  General  had  recounted 
their  several  adventures,  he  asked  her  to 
go  out  on  the  porch.  He  was  sure  she  un- 
derstood, and  he  waited  for  her  answer. 

To  his  chagrin  she  announced  that  she 
was  tired  out  and  was  going  to  bed.  In  half 
an  hour  the  General  began  to  yawn,  and 
he  too  retired. 

Piscator  smoked  for  a  long  time.  Then 
he  went  softly  into  the  library,  wrote  a  note 
of  apology  to  the  General  arid  a  few  words 
to  the  Peri,  stole  up  to  his  room,  packed 


his  bag  and  brought  it  downstairs  again. 
Hearing  th-e  maid  coming  to  put  out  the 
lights,  he  stepped  out  on  the  porch. 

There  was  still  an  hour  before  the 
"owl"  train  to  New  York  left  the  station; 
but  he  could  not  bear  to  stay  any  longer, 
so  he  went  down  the  steps  and  along  the 
graveled  road  to  the  front  gate  and  the 
electric  light  pole.  Here  he  turned  to  look 
up  at  the  Peri's  room,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  life  there,  so  with  a  heavy  heart 
he  set  his  face  toward  the  station. 

He  had  not  reached  the  other  gate  when 
he  stopped  short. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  remarka- 
ble about  hearing  a  quail  call  in  the  coun- 
try, yet  Piscator  found  himself  trembling 
all  over  from  no  other  cause  save  that  he 
thought  he  had  caught  this  familiar  "Bob 
White."  To  be  sure  it  is  a  sound  not  so 
customary  at  half  past  ten  at  night. 

He  waited  an  instant  to  be  sure  his  ears 
had  not  deceived  him.  Again  it  came, 
clear  and  distinct.  It  was  the  signal  he 
had  taught  the  Peri  himself. 

He  fairly  ran  back  to  the  front  door. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  took 
the  little  figure  that  stood  there  in  his  arms. 

"Will  you  marry  me — to-morrow?"  he 
whispered. 

He  always  asserted  that  he  felt  a  dis- 
tinct nod  against  his  shoulder;  whereas 
the  Peri  claimed  that  she  really  shook  her 
head  and  had  only  given  in  when  she 
found  he  had  made  all  the  arrangements. 

Then  he  had  an  inspiration.  "We'll 
have  Mr.  Wilshire  do  it,"  he  exclaimed. 

The  Peri  gave  a  tremulous  laugh,  dis- 
engaged herself  from  his  arms  and  fled  into 
the  darkness. 
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Paddling  in  the  Rain. 


FROM   CHICAGO  TO  NEW  YORK  IN  A 

CANOE 

By  HERBERT    WALLACE 


PARSONS  and  Wallace,  two  young 
men,  browned  with  the  sun  and 
blessed  with  plenty  of  supple 
strength,  had  dipped  and  swung  their 
paddles  some  millions  of  times  during  the 
previous  few  weeks,  and  had  come  in  a 
little  thirteen-foot  canoe  1271  miles  over 
a  cross-country  water  route  from  Chicago 
to  New  York.  They  were  the  first  to 
have  accomplished  such  a  journey,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  records  go.  Had  the 
aborigines  of  the  central  West  been  friend- 
ly with  the  Manhattans  and  with  the  tribes 
along  the  way,  canoes  might  have  made 
their  way  along  this  course  some  genera- 
tions ago,  but  it  is  not  likely  any  of  them 
did. 

"We  wanted  to  find  out  if  such  a  trip 
could  be  made,"  said  Parsons,  "but  I 
don't  believe  there  will  be  many  others 
who  will  try  it.  There  is  too  much  dan- 
ger in  it.  It  was  only  because  we  worked 
together  well,  were  not  afraid,  and  had 
plenty  of  strength,  that  we  got  through 
successfully.  But  we  are  both  glad  we 
took  the  trip.  We  have  had  adventures 
enough  to  fill  a  book." 

It  seems  a  most  inadequate  equipment 


that  Parsons  and  Wallace  took  with  them. 
A  forty-five-pound  canoe,  thirteen  feet 
long,  twenty-eight  inches  wide,  and  nine 
inches  deep  amidships.  Loaded  and  with 
the  young  men  in  their  narrow  seats,  the 
boat  was  less  than  four  inches  from  flood- 
ing. On  smooth  water  there  was  need  of 
care;  in  seas  the  young  men  were  kept 
busy  learning  seamanship  with  which  they 
had  not  become  acquainted  in  their  former 
experiences.  In  the  canoe  itself  was 
stowed  a  small  sail  with  a  seven-foot  mast 
(five-foot  boom,  four-foot  gaff,  six-foot 
leech  and  four-foot  luff),  together  with  a 
shelter  tent,  an  extra  outfit  of  clothes  and 
a  few  small  supplies.  When  the  young 
men  left  Chicago  they  took  with  them 
canned  goods  sufficient  for  three  days. 
The  ec[uipment  and  supplies  were  stowed 
away  in  the  forward  and  aft  ends  of  the 
canoe.  For  stormy  weather  they  had  de- 
vised a  scheme  of  oil  canvas  decking  which 
they  fastened  over  the  top  of  the  canoe, 
leaving  only  holes  through  which  they 
could  crawl  to  their  seats.  Whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  use  this  decking  the 
young  men  put  on  their  oilskins,  which 
were  so  arranged  as  to  spread  over  the 
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boat  and  shed  the  water  outside  of  the 
openings  in  which  they  sat.  In  pleas- 
ant weather  the  young  men  wore  navy 
ducks. 

"We  launched  our  canoe,"  says  Par- 
sons, "at  the  Naval  Reserve  boat-house, 
at  the  foot  of  Randolph  Street.  We  had 
to  let  it  down  between  two  piers,  and,  in 
the  process,  Wallace  was  pulled  off  head- 
first into  the  water,  and  most  of  the  sup- 
plies in  the  boat  were  thoroughly  wet. 
Wallace  hurried  back  to  the  boat-house 
to  change  his  clothes,  and  in  doing  so  he 
forgot  his  big  clasp-knife.  This  is  how  it 
happened  that  we  had  only  one  knife  be- 
tween us  on  the  trip,  and  this  was  used  for 
every  purpose  imaginable — to  cut  up  our 
food,  opening  cans,  cutting  tent  stakes, 
etc. 

"  We  were  very  nervous  over  our  start, 
but  we  paddled  along  carefully  toward  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake.     The  wind  kept 


cargo  would  have  sunk,  we  were  taking  in 
water  so  rapidly." 

The  young  sailors  paddled  twenty-eight 
miles  the  first  day,  and  then  struck  camp 
on  a  lonely  bit  of  the  southern  shore. 
Michigan  City  was  the  next  port,  and  then 
full  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  seem- 
ingly untired  v\'ith  the  hard  day's  work, 
they  made  a  moonlight  trip  from  Michi- 
gan City  to  New  Buffalo.  "Here,"  says 
Parsons,  "  we  slept  on  the  beach,  not  more 
than  six  feet  away  from  the  water's  edge, 
I  never  slept  better  in  my  life.  We  began 
our  good  habits  then  by  going  to  bed  early 
and  getting  up  early." 

It  is  said  that  a  storm  comes  up  quicker 
on  the  Great  Lakes  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world,  and  on  the  way  to  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  the  young  men  had  their  first 
serious  experience.  They  were  paddling 
along  about  two  miles  from  shore  when 
suddenly  the  storm  came  up  out  of  no- 


By  Sail  and  Paddle. 


driving  the  water  into  the  canoe,  and  be- 
fore we  had  gone  five  miles  it  was  nearly 
half  full.  We  then  decided  to  make  the 
nearest  point,  the  Hyde  Park  Water  Crib, 
in  order  to  bail  our  canoe  out  and  stow 
our  provisions  in  better  shape.  We 
reached  the  Crib  just  in  time.  If  we  had 
had  a  mile  farther  to  go  our  canoe  and  its 


where  and  was  upon  them.  They  had 
barely  time  to  get  the  decking  over  their 
canoe  and  get  on  their  oilskins.  Then 
they  learned,  the  trick  of  "rolhng  the  wave 
under."  When  they  saw  a  wave  coming 
broadside  they  leaned  away  from  it ;  then 
as  the  wave  struck  their  little  craft  they 
leaned  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  wave 
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rolling  under  their  boat  meantime.  By 
exercising  the  greatest  care  the  young  men 
were  able  to  meet  and  roll  the  waves  under 
as  they  came  along,  and  after  two  miles' 
hard  work  of  paddling  and  rolling  in  the 
wash  of  the  sea,  the  storm  passed. 

When  they  reached  St.  Joseph  the 
young  men  turned  into  the  St.  Joseph 
River  and  followed  its  winding  stream  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles.  It  was  their 
original  plan  to  follow  the  stream  to  its 
source  in  eastern  Indiana,  and  then,  with 
a  ten-mile  portage,  strike  the  Maumee  near 
Fort  Wayne,  so  that  they  might  follow  it 
through  northern  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie. 
They  were  too  late  in  the  year,  however, 
and  after  carrying  and  dragging  their  boat 
for  ten  miles  over  the  shoals  above  Elk- 
hart and  finding  the  St.  Joseph  little  more 
than  a  ditch  beyond,  they  gave  up  the 
effort  and  shipped  their  boat  to  Fort 
Wayne.  Here  they  struck  the  Maumee. 
"And,"  says  Wallace,  relating  the  expe- 
rience, "  the  Maumee  struck  back."  Their 
first  day's  trip  was  a  wading  over  shoals 
and  frequent  shooting  of  rapids,  but  the 
young  men  reached  the  smooth  waters 
safely,  and,  save  for  an  occasional  dam 
round  which  they  had  to  carry  their  canoe, 
and  for  the  rapids  here  and  there  to  be 
shot,  they  had  little  difiSculty. 

As  evidence  that  they  had  really  "  pad- 
dled their  own  canoe"  the  entire  distance, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  young  men  to  se- 
cure from  the  postmaster  of  each  impor- 
tant town  they  passed  through  a  postmark 
bearing  the  date  and  hour  of  their  visit. 

"Between  Napoleon  and  Toledo,"  said 
Parsons,  "we  had  many  rapids  to  shoot. 
At  one  time  our  canoe  was  whirled  round 
and  round  two  or  three  revolutions,  but 
we  were  not  capsized.  We  shot  into  the 
little  whirlpool  without  knowing  just 
where  we  were  going,  but  we  managed  to 
keep  right  side  up,  dodge  the  rocks,  and 
get  down  without  spilling.  We  had  to 
carry  our  boat  around  a  good  many  bad 
places,  and  for  a  good  part  of  the  day  were 
in  the  water  up  to  our  waists.  Just  be- 
fore we  reached  Toledo  we  had  to  cross  a 
little  bay  about  four  miles  across,  and,  as 
we  were  paddling  along  here,  a  storm  came 
up  behind  us  and  chased  us  across  the  bay 
and  into  shore. 

"It  was  on  Lake  Erie  that  we  had  our 
worst  experiences,"  Parsons  continued. 
"  Not  at  first,  though  a  storm  out  of  Toledo 


kept  us  busy  for  three  or  four  hours.  It 
isn't  fun  to  keep  your  canoe  headed  into 
the  wind.  Sometimes,  when  we  got  into 
the  wash,  we  couldn't  see  over  the  tops  of 
the  waves  more  than  half  of  the  time.  A 
portage  of  a  mile  and  a  half  saved  us  near- 
ly thirty  miles  of  paddling  around  a  point 
near  Sandusky  Bay.  Nearly  fifteen  miles 
away  we  could  see  the  town,  and  when  we 
reached  the  yacht  club's  boat-house  some 
of  the  men  told  us  they  had  watched  us 
coming  for  ten  miles.  They  could  see  our 
paddles  flashing  in  the  sun." 

From  Sandusky  to  Cleveland  the  young 
men  estimated  they  had  to  paddle  sixty- 
five  miles.  It  was  practically  a  rock- 
bound  coast,  which  means  that,  if  a  storm 
overtakes  a  canoer  on  this  part  of  the  lake, 
his  boat  is  likely  to  be  smashed  against  the 
rocks.  Fortunate  in  the  weather,  how- 
ever. Parsons  and  Wallace  made  the  en- 
tire distance  in  a  day.  They  had  the 
wind  directly  behind  them  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  during  this  time  they  were 
able  to  use  their  small  sail.  A  Lake  Erie 
yachtsman,  who  heard  about  the  feat  while 
the  young  men  were  in  Cleveland,  insisted 
that  it  could  not  be  done.  Whereupon 
Parsons  produced  his  log-book  with  its 
record  of  postmarks,  and  the  evidence  of 
boatmen  along  the  way  completed  their 
proof. 

East  of  Cleveland  the  rock-bound  coast 
continues,  and,  in  spite  of  warnings  from 
the  life-saving  station  men  that  a  storm 
would  overtake  them  before  they  could 
paddle  fifteen  miles  to  a  safe  landing,  the 
young  men  insisted  on  starting.  True  to 
the  prophecy,  the  storm  came. 

"The  waves  piled  up,"  said  Wallace, 
"and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  decking 
over  the  canoe  we  should  have  been  sunk. 
We  were  three  miles  from  shore,  and, 
though  we  could  see  no  opening  in  the 
rocks,  we  decided  to  take  our  chances  and 
try  to  get  in  somewhere.  We  paddled  for 
dear  hfe  that  time,  and  the  storm  behind 
us  pushed  us  on.  Did  you  ever  see  an  ap- 
proaching train  in  a  kinetoscope  ?  Well, 
that  is  just  the  way  those  rocks  seemed 
to  rush  upon  us.  We  made  out  a  little 
beach  where  a  creek  flowed  into  the  lake, 
and  we  soon  saw  a  lot  of  people  watching 
us.  Here  is  what  a  Cleveland  paper  had 
to  say  about  us: 

"  Only  courage  and  skill  saved  Earl 
Parsons  and  James  Wallace  from   ending 
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their  trip  to  New  York  in  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Erie.  They  had  arrived  off  Wickhffe 
when  the  squall  broke.  They  at  once 
headed  for  shore,  and,  after  a  hard  fight, 
landed  near  the  boat-house.  Nothing  but 
their  skill  in  managing  their  canoe  enabled 
them  to  reach  the  shore  in  safety.'  The 
boys  are  only  nineteen  years  old,  but  men 
at  the  Wickliffe  boat-house  stated  that  their 
coolheadedness  and  skill  would  have  done 
credit  to  men  of  twice  their  age." 

The  Wickliffe  experience  was  the  first 
of  several  which  made  the  voyage  from 
Cleveland  to  Buffalo  a  continuous  strug- 
gle for  a  week.  The  boys  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  make  this  part  of  their  trip  in 
tliree  days.  They  were  not  discouraged, 
however.  One  day  they  made  only  eight 
miles,  and  that,  too,  after  paddling  hard 
for  five  hours.  On  another  occasion  they 
tried  four  times  to  launch  their  canoe, 
succeeding  finally  by  one's  wading  out 
through  the  surf  and  crawling  aboard 
when  he  had  waded  as  far  as  possible. 
Along  the  way  they  camped  in  fishermen's 
cottages  or  in  the  open. 

At  Buffalo,  Wallace  replaced  a  broken 
paddle,  and  barring  the  rain-storm  and 
the  Niagara  River,  when  the  canoe  seemed 
to  be  rushing  too  swiftly  for  control  to- 
ward the  Falls,  the  young  men  arrived  at 
Tonawanda  safely  and  secured  their 
clearance  papers  for  the  Erie  Canal.  Now, 
the  Erie  Canal  is  not  a  dangerous  stream 
to  paddle  through,  except,  of  course,  the 
big  flat-boats  must  be  watched  and  some 
care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  locks. 
Parsons  and  Wallace  had  no  difficulty,  ex- 
cepting the  drmger  once  that  their  boat 


would  be  smashed  by  one  of  the  scows, 
and  some  considerable  fear  from  tramps 
along  their  way.  They  found  the  canal 
men  very  hospitable,  and  some  of  them 
even  offered  to  tow  them  through  the  ca- 
nal. The  boys  replied,  however,  that 
they  were  paddling  their  own  canoe  to 
New  York  and  did  not  propose  to  let 
someone  else  do  the  work.  Moreover, 
they  could  make  a  great  deal  better  time 
paddling  than  the  canal  boats  could  make 
traveling  day  and  night. 

"You  boys  don't  know  how  to  travel," 
yelled  one  canal-boat  man  to  them;  "two 
fellows  went  through  here  the  other  day 
with  their  canoe  tied  to  a  towboat." 

Several  days  later,  at  Hudson,  Parsons 
and  Wallace  overtook  the  towboat  ca- 
noers.  They  were  lamenting  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  canal  boats  on  the  Hudson 
to  which  they  could  fasten  their  canoe. 

From  Troy  down  to  New  York  two  or 
three  storms  varied  the  monotony  of 
pleasant  weather.  One  day  the  boys  tried 
to  sail,  and  the  wind  changing  quickly, 
they  were  very  near  capsizing.  Again,  a 
storm  at  Tarrytown  drove  them  in  shore. 
"Our  only  break,"  says  Wallace,  "was  in 
turning  into  the  Hudson  River  at  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  but  we  got  there  safely." 

The  young  men  were  forty-one  days  on 
the  trip,  but  of  this  time  one  week  was 
•spent  in  visiting  relatives  near  Syracuse, 
New  York.  They  had  actually  paddled 
thirty-four  days.  The  entire  trip  cost 
them  thirty-five  dollars  together,  less  than 
their  railroad  fare  would  have  been  one 
way  between  the  two  cities. 


HORSE-RACING'S  RELATION  TO   WAR 


AND  A  FEW  WORDS  ON  BETTING 


By  BELMONT  PURDY 


LIKE  some  others  among  our  institu- 
tions, racing  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  adverse  criticism ;  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  about  racing  that  is  not  consid- 
ered by  those  wlio  denounce  it. 

The  first  man  to  appreciate  the  horse's 
value,  and  the  advantage  its  cooperation 
with  man  gave  to  the  latter,  was  Moham- 
med. Before  his  time,  the  Arab  knew  but 
little  about  the  horse,  relying  on  camels 
and  bullocks  for  transportation;  but  the 
prophet  was  so  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  inducing  his  follow- 
ers to  accept  his  views  on  the  subject,  that 
he  made  the  care  of  the  horse  a  part  of  the 
Mussulman  religion.  A  good  deal  of  his 
success  was  due  to  the  advantage  gained 
over  his  antagonists  by  reason  of  the  su- 
periority of  his  horses,  and  to  this  day  the 
Arab  will  trace  the  pedigree  of  his  best 
mare  directly  to  one  of  the  five  favorite 
mares  of  Mohammed. 

The  native  English  horse  was  small  but 
hardy,  a  pony,  and  to  increase  its  size  it 
was  crossed  with  the  great  black  horse  of 
Europe,  from  which  cross  comes  the  va- 
rious draft-horse  types,  or  shire  horses. 
This  was  the  charger  of  the  knight  in 
armor,  who  was  no  horseman,  but  a  sort 
of  mounted  fortress,  and  absolutely  useless 
unless  he  had  his  unwieldy  beast  to  cart 
him  about.  When  gunpowder  freed  him 
from  his  iron  fortification,  and  forced  him 
to  fight  in  the  open,  he  looked  about  for  a 
more  active  steed,  which  was  produced  by 
an  admixture  of  Arabian  blood;  and  in 
time,  the  larger  strains  of  Oriental  horses 
were  brought  to  England  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  war  horses. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  has  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  best  way  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  horse  of  the  country  is  to  encourage 
racing,  and  long  before  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  army  having  the  best 
horses  would  win  in  warfare. 

With  our  territory  and  extended  bound- 
ary making  the  rapid  mobilization  of 
troops  imperative  in  emergencies,  it  is  im- 


portant that  our  standard  of  horse  should 
be  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  country. 
Then  our  immense  grazing  lands  put  us 
in  a  position  to  produce  high-class  horses 
at  a  cost  which  would  enable  us  to  com- 
pete favorably  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  in  large  quantities.  We  need 
only  to  produce  the  high  standard. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  might  be 
accomplished  without  racing,  or,  at  least, 
without  the  betting  and  other  accessories; 
but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible. 
Racing  on  a  large  scale  cannot  be  carried 
on  successfully  without  betting.  While 
you  can't  prevent  gambling,  however, 
you  can  control  it  by  permitting  it  on 
the  race-courses,  under  certain  restric- 
tions. 

High-class  racing  is  made  possible  by 
public  patronage  which  provides  the  great 
stakes,  and  these  stimulate  the  production 
of  the  thoroughbred  in  this  country,  and 
the  importation  of  the  finest  specimens 
from  abroad.  The  more  thoroughbreds 
we  have,  and  the  higher  the  type,  the  high- 
er will  be  the  average  of  that  type  which 
would  be  most  useful  to  us  for  army  pur- 
poses and  most  in  demand  in  foreign 
countries. 

In  England,  the  traditions  of  long  years 
sustain  racing  as  strongly  as  if  it  were  in- 
trenched behind  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  real  object  of  it  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of.  In  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries the  importance  of  racing  is  so  well 
understood  that  the  governments  give  it 
their  supervision,  licensing  the  associa- 
tions through  their  Departments  of  War 
and  Agriculture. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  racing,  as  an  in- 
stitution, was  on  the  decline  in  this  coun- 
try until  six  years  ago,  when  the  legislature 
at  Albany  created  the  State  Racing  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and 
directing  it  in  the  real  interests  of  the 
people.  Since  then  racing  has  a  status 
in  law  and  stands  side  by  side,  on  a  re- 
spectable footing,  with  the  other  industries 
o£  the  State. 
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pAPTAIN  HENRY  HOFFMAN, 
\^  the  venerable  survivor  of  America'' s 
crew,  is  a  practical  tar  and  has  sailed  the 
ocean  since  he  ran  away  from  his  home  in 
Dantzic,  Prussia,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
shipped  aboard  a  merchant  vessel.  The 
Captain,  however,  is  somewhat  skeptical 
of  new-fangled  racing  boats.  "  The 
challengers  nowadays  are  racing  machines, 
built  for  the  purpose  of  a  single  race," 
he  says,  "but  the  America  was  a  boat 
good  before,  and  long  after,  the  race  that 
made  her  famous."  Speaking  further  of 
that  historic  event  when  the  American 
schooner  lifted  the  Queen's  Cup,  Captain 
Hoffman  tells  how  the  America  crossed 
the  ocean  in  twenty-one  days  under  her 
own  sail,  and  did  as  good  work  on  the  sea 
as  she  did  when  she  came  to  race  the 
British  fleet  and,  "  there  were  no  tenders 
to  watch  us  go  across  then  and  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  allowing  a  boat  to  be  towed 
over.  None  of  the  yachts  nowadays  can 
weather  a  gale.  The  America  could 
breast  the  fiercest  hurricane  that  swept 
over  an  ocean." 

Captain  Hoffman's  pride  in  the  pioneer 
Cup-lifter  was  fully  warranted.  She  was 
a  staunch  craft,  loo  feet  over  all,  23  feet 
beam,  and  built  of  oak,  cedar,  chestnut 
and  locust,  and  coppered  from  her  keel  to 


six  inches  above  her  load  line.  The 
America  was  owned  by  a  syndicate  of 
American  yachtsmen  including  Commo- 
dore Stevens,  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  George  L.  Schuyler,  Hamilton 
Wilks,  and  J.  Beekman  Finley.  The 
center-board  was  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  America,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  pride  to  Captain  Hoffman  that  the 
crew  was  able  to  keep  the  contrivance  hid- 
den from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  Britishers 
who  flocked  aboard.  "  We  just  put  a  pile 
of  rope  and  canvas  and  other  truck  amid- 
ships," he  tells  proudly,  "and  not  one  of 
the  curious-eyed  visitors  dreamed  what 
was  beneath.  The  America  left  all  com- 
petitors behind  when  we  had  reached  the 
Station  ship,  anchored  half  way  in  the 
course,  and  when  we  brought  up  at  the 
end  of  the  race  there  wasn't  a  boat  in 
in  sight.  Queen  Victoria,  upon  being 
told  the  result,  asked,  upon  that  memora- 
ble occasion,  '  Who  was  second  ?  '  and  re- 
ceived the  historic  reply,  '  There  was  no 
second.  Your  Highness.'" 

Captain  Hoffman  is  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age,  but  is  hale  and  hearty  and  full 
of  interest  in  the  present  contest  for  the 
Cup.  He  owns  the  Admiral  Dewey, 
the  swiftest  tugboat  in  New  York  har- 
bor, and  is  president  of  a  large  coal,  tug 
and  lighterage  business,  and  a  millionaire 
many  times  over.  He  keeps  a  good  stable 
and  lives  in  a  sumptuous  home  in  Brook- 
lyn, proud  of  his  American  citizenship  and 
proud  of  the  part  he  played  in  plucking 
the  first  trophy  from  the  British  sportsmen 
of  the  sea. 

MISS  LYDIA  CARPENTER,  a  pretty 
fifteen-year-old  girl,  of  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  besides  being  one  of  a  family  of 
twenty-one  children,  has  proved  a  record 
smasher  in  athletic  sports.  On  May  13 
this  young  woman  took  the  American  girl's 
running  high  jump  record  from  Vassar  by 
a  jump  of  four  feet  three  and  three- 
tenths  inches.  The  jump  was  made  in  the 
final  gymnastic  exhibition  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  in  the  presence  of  Di- 
rector Angell   and   others   assembled   to 
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Miss  Carpenter  Jumping. 

witness  the  events.  Miss  Carpenter's 
achievement  was  not  the  result  of  a  happy 
accident.  She  is  as  fond  of  athletics  as 
most  girls  are  of  flirting.  She  is  a  sprinter, 
and  on  the  horizontal  bar  is  fearless  and 
clever.  Miss  Carpenter  is  not  of  the  mas- 
culine type,  but  a  frolicsome  girlish  young 
woman,  with  the  irresistible  charms  of 
dimples  and  pink  cheeks.  She  weighs 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds,  and  is 
five  feet  and  two  and  one-half  inches  high, 
promising  greater  height  as  she  grows 
older.  On  the  basketball  team  of  the 
college  she  played  center,  ^.^nd  with  her 
aid  the  team  won  the  chainpionship  of 
Northern  New  York.  Miss  Carpenter's 
career  as  an  athlete  has  just  begun.  She 
intends,  she  says,  to  keep  on  with  her 
gymnastic  and  athletic  work  vmtil  she 
has  qualified  herself  to  the  best  of  her 
ability.  Then,  unless  "  something  hap- 
pens "  (the  quotations  are  ours),  she  as- 
pires to  become  a  full-fledged  physical 
directress.  As  it  now  stands,  unless 
some  more  fortunate  young  women  ap- 
pears on  the  athletic  horizon,  Miss  Car- 
penter's name  will  go  down  to  fame  as  the 
best  girl  high  jumper  living. 


CIR  LIANG  CHEN  TUNG,  the  Chi- 
<-^  nese  Ambassador,  has  sprung  into 
fame  as  a  twister  of  balls  that  are  deceiv- 
ing. We  are  not  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate field  athletics  with  the  Oriental.  We 
know  him  as  a  juggler  in  diplomacy  and 
as  an  expert  in  kite  flying.  His  love  of 
"poo-chee"  and  top  spinning;    his  skill 


in  heel  battledore  and  shuttle-cock, 
and  his  aptness  in  finger  counting— 
a  game  not  unlike  three-card  monte 
■ — are  not  unknown,  but  when  it  was 
heralded  abroad  that  Sir  Liang,  in 
his  halcyon  days,  threw  curves  that 
confounded  his  classmates  at  An- 
dover,  and  even  taught  them  a  new 
twist  that  slid  off  the  bat  like  an  Eng- 
lished biUiard  ball,  the  athletic  world 
became  interested.  But  it  was  in 
1881  and  1882  that  Sir  Liang  plucked 
his  honors  as  a  baseball  player.  He 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Academy 
nine.  Pi  Yuk  was  his  name  then, 
and  when  he  came  to  bat,  on  one 
occasion,  the  event  being  a  game  with 
Exeter,  he  made  the  only  three-base 
hit  in  the  game.  "  While  our  men  all 
batted  well,"  says  an  Andover  school 
paper  of  the  time,  "  Pi  Yuk  excelled  in  it." 
The  game  was  Andover's  by  13  to  5  and 
three  runs  stand  to  Pi  Yuk's  record.  In 
other  games  Pi  Yuk's  skill  attracted  the 
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attention  of  the  Academy.  lie  won  several 
games  by  his  excellent  batting  and  as  a 
twirler  of  balls  he  was  the  marvel  of  the 
school.  At  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Andover,  June  21st, 
Pi  Yuk,  or  Sir  Liang  Chen  Tung,  was 
present  and  dehvered  the  principal  speech 
of  the  occasion.  "I  shall  never  forget 
the  game  with 
Exeter  in  1881, 
in  which  I  hap- 
pened to  take 
part,"  he  said, 
in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  smil- 
ing contentedly 
at  the  pleasant 
recollection  of 
triumph.  "  We 
had  been  de- 
feated in  the 
year  before  on 
our  own  grounds 
and  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve 
to  recover  our 
lost  laurels. 
The  game  was 
now  to  be  played 
in  Exeter.  Feel- 
ing that  the  ath- 
letic reputation 
of  the  school 
was  at  stake, 
every  member 
of  the  nine  went 
into  the  game 
with  a  determi- 
nation to  win, 
and  was  at  the 
same  time  en- 
couraged by  the 
presence  of  a 
contingent  of 
faithful  sup- 
porters who 
came  over  from 
Andover.  Our  opponents  were  first  at 
the  bat.  The  batters  were  easily  dis- 
posed of  by  our  left-handed  pitcher,  Hub- 
bard, on  account  of  their  inability  to  solve 
his  mysterious  curves.  Then  our  turn 
came.  In  a  twinkle  we  had  two  men  on 
bases.  It  was  my  turn  to  go  next  to  the 
bat.  I  succeeded  in  smashing  the  ball  to 
the  center  for  a  three-bagger.  This  en- 
abled us  to  secure  a  commanding   lead 
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which  our  opponents  could  not  overcome. 
The  result  of  the  game  was  at  once  flashed 
over  to  Andover.  When  the  train  arrived 
with  the  victorious  nine,  the  whole  school 
turned  out  to  welcome  them  with  torch- 
lights, a  brass  band,  and  an  omnibus 
drawn  by  enthusiastic  students  with  a  long 
rope.  Even  Rome  could  not  have  re- 
ceived Caesar 
with  greater  en- 
thusiasm and 
pride  when  he 
returned  from 
his  famous  cam- 
paigns  in  tri- 
umph." Later, 
at  Amherst,  Sir 
Liang  made  a 
reputation  as  a 
three-bagger. 
But  though  Sir 
Liang's  athletic 
days  are  over 
(he  now  weighs 
205  pounds),  his 
enthusiasm  for 
sport  has  not 
abated.  His  in- 
terest in  base- 
ball, rowing, 
and  football  will 
make  him  a 
conspicuous 
and  interesting 
personality  at 
the  collegiate 
and  West  Point- 
A  nnapolis 
games.  He  has 
^two  bouncing 
boys,  but  yet  too 
youthful  to  take 
part  in  athletics, 
though  it  is  Sir 
Liang's  inten- 
tion to  rear 
them  in  true 
American  style.  Excepting  the  fondly 
remembered  Minister  Wu,  Sir  Liang  is 
perhaps  the  most  noted  Chinaman  that 
has  been  sent  to  this  country.  The  fact 
that  he  was  educated  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment at  Andover,  Amherst,  and  Yale, 
makes  him  of  particular  interest  to  Amer- 
icans. For  three  years,  during  Minister 
Chang's  incumbency,  he  was  the  legation 
interpreter,   subsequently  secretary  of  a 
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special  missiui)  to  Japan.  He  was  also 
secretary  of  the  Jubilee  mission  to  England 
and  accompanied  Prince  Chun  to  Ger- 
many to  make  the  formal  apologies  and 
memorials  of  the  Chinese  government  for 
the  murder  of  Baron  Von  Kettler.  He 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria,  made 
a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by 
the  French  government,  a  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  by  Japan, 
and  has  received  the  Order  of  St.  Ann 
from  Russia.  He  comes  of  the  ancient 
Liang  family  of  China,  who  have  for 
seventy  years  held  the  highest  literary 
honors  of  his  native  province.  His 
grandfather  was  a  mandarin  of  the  north 
of  China,  but  it  was  due  to  the  enlightened 
determination  of  his  father  and  mother,  he 
says,  that  caused  him  to  enter  the  contest 
offered  by  the  government  seeking  for 
boys  to  educate  in  America.  Sir  Liang, 
his  son  and  daughter,  for  he  is  a  widower, 
and  his  legation  selected  Henderson  Har- 
bor, on  Lake  Ontario,  for  their  summer 
headquarters. 


A 


James  W.  Tyrrell. 


MAN  who  has,  almost  unaided, 
crossed  the  Sub-Arctic  wastes  of  up- 
])er  Canada  not  once,  but  twice,  and  lived, 
not  only  to  tell  the  tale,  but  to  return  with 
accurate  geographical  knowledge,  deserves 
well  of  his  government.  In  1893-4  and 
1900  James  W.  Tyrrell,  in  the  service  of 
the  Dominian  Geological  Survey,  brought 
in  out  of  the  cold,  as  it  were,  200,000  acres 
of  barren  lands  and  placed  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  map-makers 
at  Ottawa.  His  trip  encompassed  the 
territory,  previously  virgin  ground  for  ex- 
plorers and  adventuresome  sportsmen  in 
quest  of  the  musk-ox,  scoured  over  fifty 
years  ago  by  searchers  for  the  ill-starred 
Franklin.  In  crossing  from  Great  Slave 
Lake  to  Chesterfield  Inlet  on  Hudson  Bay 
and  back  in  April — September  of  the  latter 
year — Mr.  Tyrrell  made  two  remarkable 
discoveries:  first,  that  the  heart  of  the 
musk-ox  country  may  be  best  reached 
during  the  year's  five  months  of  open  wa- 
ter (June  to  October)  direct  from  Hudson's 
Bay,  without  portages,  in  a  small  steamer, 
instead  of  by  the  arduous  canoe  or  over- 
land journeys  from  the  Mackenzie  River 
valley;  and  second,  that  the  well-wooded 
valley,  alive  with  fish  and  game,  the 
mysterious  "Garden  of  Eden"  of  the 
North,  reported  by  Samuel  Hearne,  the 
first  white  man  to  enter  the  Arctic  region 
of  the  continent,  in  1771,  actually  does  ex- 
ist far  out  upon  the  Barren  Grounds. 

Tyrrell's  determination  of  the  course  of 
the  Thelon  River,  draining  the  country 
east  of  Great  Slave  Lake  into  Chester- 
field Inlet,  and  formerly  mapped  conjec- 
turally  from  the  merely  hearsay  evidence 
of  Hearne  and  Sir  George  Back,  in  1834-6, 
shows  that  "Barren  Ground"  is  largely 
a  misnomer  for  this  region.  He  found  the 
Thelon,  with  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
feet  and  a  volume  of  water  of  50,000  feet 
to  the  second  at  its  upper  waters,  navigable 
for  hght-draught  vessels, with  the  exception 
of  two  small  rapids  readily  passed  with 
tow^  line,  for  a  distance  of  over  five  hun- 
dred miles.  He  discovered  that  the  rough 
granitic  character  of  the  Barren  Grounds 
changes  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east 
of  Great  Slave  Lake  to  a  sedimentary  for- 
mation with  rich  soil  and  comparatively 
abundant  flora;  and  there  he  found  ant- 
lers of  moose  never  supposed  to  roam  in 
this  region,  and  he  shot  the  rare  Barren 
Ground  grizzly  bear,  not  seen  since  the 
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days  of  Sir  John  Richardson.  He 
made  an  overland  journey  in  this  re- 
gion of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
on  foot,  depending  on  his  rifle  for  food 
at  a  time  when  the  immense  herds  of 
cariboo  were  far  away  on  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  is  a  native  of  western 
Ontario.     He  was  born  in  1863,  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  D.L.S.,*from 
the  Toronto  School  of  Practical  Sci- 
ence, in  1880,  and  nine  years  later  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  C.E.  from  the  To- 
ronto   University.     His  achievements 
are  not  a  few  since  then.     In  1883-85 
he  mapped  the   Lake  of   the  Woods 
and  its  3,000  islands  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  and  the  following  year,  as 
hydrographer  for  the  "  Alert  "  Expedi- 
tion  under  Commodore  Gordon,  pre- 
pared all  the  charts  of  its  exploration 
in  the  northern  waters.     In  1887   he 
surveyed     the     Maine     International 
(now  the  Canadian  Pacific)   Railway, 
and    more    recently    determined,  the 
boundary   line    between    British    Co- 
lumbia and  the  territory  of  Alberta. 
Of  a   quiet,  unassuming  manner,  he 
attaches  himself  strongly  to  his  assist- 
ants in  the  field.     He  is  a  great  ground- 
coverer.    Once  as  he  was  nearing  Lac  La 
Biche,  Alta,  at  the  end  of  his  journey  of 
4,600  miles,  the  dog  team  of  a  fresh  party 
passed  his  camp  in  the  night.     Tyrrell 
kicked  off  his  blankets,  hitched  up  his 
team,   and  before  dawn  passed  the  rival 
party,  travehng  through  the  following  day, 
reaching  La  Biche  in  the  evening,  with  a 
record  dog  run   of  seventy  miles  to  his 
credit,  forty-five  of  which  he  covered  him- 
self  on   foot.     Mr.    Tyrrell   is    married. 
His  wife  and  three  children  live  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.     At  present  he  is  engaged  in 
assay  work  at  Dawson,  Y.  T. 


IT  WAS  not  predicted  by  the  "  wise  ones" 
that  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Manice,  of  the 
Baltusrol  club,  would  retain  her  title  as 
the  champion  on  the  Woman's  Metropol- 
itan Golf  Association,  June  7th,  at  the 
Richmond  County  Club  tournament.  The 
driving  of  Mrs.  Stout  and  the  skilful  work 
of  Miss  Vanderhof  won  the  admiration  of 
the  enthusiastic  golfers  who  watched  the 
preliminary  rounds.  But  Mrs.  Manice 
proved  to  be  the  "  dark  horse."  Her  play 
at   the    beginning   was    not    considered 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Manice. 

brilliant — rather  ineffectual ;  but  before  the 
exciting  contest  was  over  she  regained  her 
splendid  form  and  by  her  fine  drives  and 
accurate  tee  shots  maintained  her  right 
to  the  championship.  Mr.  Manice  cad- 
died  for  his  wife,  and  observers  of  the 
contest  remarked  the  influence  his  pres- 
ence lent  her  work.  Local  golfers  spoke 
of  the  pair  as,  "Svengali  and  Trilby,"  so 
potent  seemed  the  inspiration  imparted 
to  her  by  his  intense  interest  in  her  work. 
Mrs.  Manice  has  been  well-known  on  the 
links  for  several  years.  She  has  never 
had  the  training  of  a  professional  and  her 
skill  is  entirely  due  to  her  own  studious  at- 
tention to  the  requirements  of  the  game. 
At  Pittsfield  and  Lenox  she  played  notable 
games,  and  three  years  ago  at  Shinnecock 
displayed  splendid  work  in  the  contest  for 
the  national  championship,  being  de- 
feated by  Miss  Frances  L.  Griscdm.  Not 
content  with  winning  the  championship  at 
the  Richmond  County  Club  Mrs.  Manice 
met,  for  the  third  time,  Mrs.  Stout,  nation- 
al champion,  in  a  team  match  at  Baltusrol 
on  June  nth,  and  defeated  her  4  up  and 
2  to  play,  at  the  same  time  making  the 
Baltusrol  links  in  89,  a  new  record. 


A  GREAT  BLACKFISH  CATCH 


I'HOTOGKAl'H    nv    I.    I,.    l;nSENTHAL 


ONE  day  in  November  several  years 
ago,  the  good  people  living  on  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  shore  at  the 
north  end  of  Cape  Cod  were  vi^rought  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  ar- 
rival of  an  immense  school  of  blackfish 
which  were  on  the  flats  chasing  bait,  as  the 
small  fish  they  feed  on  are  called,  and 
gradually  working  inshore.  The  news 
spread  like  wildfire;  village  stores  were 
hastily  closed,  schoolbo3^s  deserted  school- 
rooms; and  even  women  flocked  to  the 
shore.     The  flats  along  the  coast  make 


"Close  in  now,"  came  from  the  "Com- 
modore," "and  make  all  the  noise  you 
can!"  And  they  did,  fairly  churning  the 
water  with  boards  and  sticks.  The 
thousands  of  squid  and  herring  on  which 
the  blackfish  were  feeding  assisted  in  this 
movement  by  getting  into  shoal  water  as 
far  as  possible  so  that  the  blackfish  could 
not  follow  them.  The  result  was  inevi-, 
table,  the  fast  ebbing  tide  soon  began  to 
leave  the  big  fish  in  such  shoal  water  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  larger  ones  to  swim. 
In  vain  they  turned  oft"  shore  to  seek  safety 


out  from  half  to  a  mile  and  a  half  practi- 
cally level  and  almost  dry  at  low  tide 
where  at  high  tide  is  four  to  eight  feet  of 
water.  No  school  of  blackfish  so  large 
as  this  had  ever  been  heard  of.  And  by 
good  luck  the  tide  was  ebbing. 

There  are  plenty  of  boats  along  the  coast 
at  this  point,  and  a  leader  was  quickly 
chosen  from  among  the  weir-men. 

Hastily  the  boats  were  launched,  each 
taking  a  half  dozen  men  and  boys,  those 
not  rowing  being  armed  with  sticks  and 
pieces  of  board.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  were  in  position,  in  half  circle  and  to 
leeward  of  the  fish. 


in  deeper  water,  for  the  boats  were  there 
with  the  men  splashing  the  water  with 
oars,  gaffs,  or  any  pieces  of  wood  they 
could  get  their  hands  on  to  drive  them 
back.  Gradually  the  circle  of  boats  drew 
nearer  and  nearer;  and  in  two  hours 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  was 
stranded  on  the  flats. 

The  picture  shows  a  small  section  of  the 
catch  nearest  the  shore  as  the  tide  was 
still  ebbing  when  the  photograph  was 
taken.  For  weeks  after  the  villagers  were 
engaged  in  cutting  up  and  trying  out  the 
oil.  The  total  catch  netted  some  $25,000, 
many  of  the  fish  weighing  two  tons  apiece. 


AN  ''OFF  DAY"  AMONG  QUAIL 

5v  CHARLES    H.    MORTON 


AS  WE  stand  the  gun  in  the  corner, 
the  night  before,  and  lay  out  gar- 
ments and  shells  and  boots  where 
they  can  be  handily  reached  in  the  early 
dawn,  we  speculate  concerning  the  next 
day's  outing.  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  aspect  of  the  weather ; 
the  sun  has  set  clear  and  the  sky  is  un- 
clouded, with  a  gentle  south  wind  breath- 
ing promises  of  warmth  and  kindly  treat- 
ment on  the  morrow. 

In  the  early  morning  the  bracing  breeze 
has  veered  to  the  west,  but  the  east  is  rosy 
and  flecked  with  brilliant  hues,  and  the 
day  is  auspiciously  begun. 

Half-way  to  the  hunting  grounds  the 
sunlight  fades,  and  in  the  east  a  dark  cloud- 
bank  creeps  up  and  up,  and  the  wind 
shifts  toward  the  northwest.  And  yet,  the 
weather-man  promised  us  "  Fair  and 
clear,  with  south  winds!"  Well,  we  will 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  a  little  touch  of 
"weather"  will  not  prevent  us  from  en- 
joying ourselves.  It  may  be  colder  as 
night  comes  on,  but  what  of  that?  We 
are  determined  to  have  a  good  time  and 
propose  to  carry  out  the  program.  We 
reach  the  farm-house  where  our  friend 
lives,  and,  while  putting  the  horse  in  the 
barn,  learn  from  his  small  daughter  that 
"Paw  has  the  rheumatiz  bad,  and  can't 
get  out  of  bed." 

We  find  Farmer  Jones  occupying  the 


sofa  in  the  front  room,  surcharged  with 
pain  and  at  outs  with  the  world.  We  sit 
on  the  edges  of  the  chairs  and  condole  with 
him,  while  he  execrates  his  luck. 

"  Change  in  the  weather,  boys,  that's 
what  done  it.  Was  all  right  yesterday, 
but  I  felt  it  coming  on  last  night.  Ough! 
Can't  hardly  move  without  hollering  right 
out — dern  the  luck!  But  you  can  get 
along  just  as  good  without  me,  I  reckon. 
Over  on  Smith's  place  they  are  a  little  par- 
ticular 'bout  letting  everybody  hunt,  but 
if  you  ask  them,  they'll  let  yovi  have  the 
run  of  the  farm.  Old  Robinson  is  cranky, 
and  I  guess  I  wouldn't  bother  him  if  I  were 
you.  Might  hunt  around  here  on  my 
place,  but  there  ain't  no  birds;  haven't 
seen  a  quail  here  this  fall.  Lots  of  rab- 
bits, though."  • 

We  are  contemptuous  of  rabbits.  So 
leaving  Jones  to  his  rheumatism  and  re- 
flections, we  go  across  his  farm  to  the 
timber  fringing  the  little  creek  on  its  de- 
vious way  through  the  country.  We  are 
disappointed  in  the  creek  because  of  its 
meager  supply  of  water.  It  has  been  a 
"  drv  spell"  for  quite  a  while,  and  stock  and 
soil  suffer  for  want  of  rain.  Dick  will 
suffer,  also,  from  thirst  before  the  morning 
has  grown  old,  but,  good  old  fellow,  he 
borrows  no  trouble  as  he  plunges  along 
working  the  clumps  of  brush  and  patches 
of  tall  grass  eagerly,  but  without  result. 

The  day  has  become  darker  and  colder! 
We  button  our  canvas  coats  to  the  chin 
and  turn  up  the  corduroy  collars  to  keep 
out  the  north  wind  that  blows  stronger 
and  stronger.  Pleasant  for  our  return  to 
the  city! 

How  often,  during  the  Hunter's  Moon, 
does  the  outing  which  began  so  auspicious- 
ly turn  to  ashes  instead  of  rose  leaves;  the 
"day  off"  destined  to  become  an  "off 
day."  The  ramble  after  game  assuming 
the  phase  of  an  endless  exploration 
through  the  wildest  of  wild-woods,  over  the 
hilliest  of  hilly  country;  a  hard,  fruitless 
tramp  without  hope  over  shorn  prairies 
and  through  dusty  fields,  wherein  every 
sandbur  and  cockle  and  hedge-thorn  have 
their    sharpest    points    turned    upward. 
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Dame  Nature  i)iits  on  her  roughest,  Gross- 
est aspect,  and  leers  at  you  as  you  stumble 
wearily  along  over  rocky  upland,  or  pierce 
the  tangled  undergrowth.  The  Ancient 
Lady  is  alert  to  tease  you.  She  leads  you 
into  the  most  promising  corners  and 
causes  you  to  search  confidently  for  ex- 
pected game— and  sneers  at  your  disap- 
pointment. She  lures  you  far  down  the 
creek  for  water,  and  chuckles  in  her 
sleeve  at  your  disgust  when  you  find  its 
bed  dry  and  dusty,  and  punched  full  of 
hoof -prints  left  by  thirsty  cattle.  While 
you  are  trying  to  penetrate  an  especially 
prickly  and  stubborn  hedge,  and  are 
caught  fast  when  half  through,  it  is  just 
the  moment  of  moments  for  a  covey  of 
quail  to  explode  like  a  bomb  from  under 
your  very  nose.  You  mark  them  as  they 
alight  not  two  hundred  yards  distant,  in  a 
pasture  devoid  of  cover,  and  you  anticipate 
rare  sport  as  you  tear  loose  from  the  de- 
taining hedge  at  the  expense  of  clothing 
and  cuticle.  When  you  arrive,  all  ex- 
pectant, at  the  spot,  the  quail  have  myste- 
riously vanished.  They  were — and  they 
are  not.  Your  tramping  around  and  over 
and  up  and  down  never  disturbs  a  feather 
of  them.  The  dog  is  so  hot  and  thirsty 
and  discouraged  that  he  gives  up  in  dis- 
gust and  trails  at  your  heels — while  you 
feel  like  kicking  him  as  a  vent  to  your  own 
wretched  feelings. 

Poor  doggy!  He  is  as  played  out  and 
rattled  as  yourself.  He  has  endeavored 
to  do  his  best  all  this  dry,  terrible  day.  He 
raced  with  the  buggy  all  the  way  from 
town;  hunted  the  hedges;  yelped  at  the 
horse  because  he  did  not  move  fast  enough, 
and  was  supremely  happy  because  he  was 
alive  and  going  hunting.  How  nobly  he 
hunted  in  that  awful  cornfield  where  the 
vicious  sandburs  were  painfully  apparent 
even  to  shod  feet.  He  worked  three  hours 
without  water,  and  was  it  his  fault  that  he 
stepped  into  a  covey  of  quail  in  the  long 
slough-grass  before  he  was.  aware  of  their 
presence  ?  Was  it  his  fault  that  you  missed 
with  both  barrels,  and  did  he  say  things 
under  his  breath  concerning  the  game  and 
the  "blamed  luck,"  generally?  No  won- 
der he  gives  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  for  he  also 
is  keenly  suffering  the  miseries  of  an  "  ofif 
day." 

Your  gun  and  dog  and  infallible  am- 
munition become  affected  by  some  mys- 
terious agency,  and  are  part  of  the  vast 


conspiracy  against  your  peace  and  com- 
fort exorcised  by  the  spirits  of  the  air.  You 
have  hit  one  quail  and  missed  six  straight — 
but  then  no  one  could  expect  to  kill  every 
time  with  such  a  gale  blowing.  It  roars 
through  the  trees,  and  hurls  the  dust  in 
your  face,  and  sends  shreds  of  corn  husks 
whizzing  past,  causing  you  to  start  and 
throw  the  gun  to  shoulder,  only  to  lower 
it  and  murmur  anathemas  on  the  wind. 
The  sound  of  the  blast  is  in  your  ears  and 
you  can  hear  nothing  but  the  perpetual 
roar.  It  is  the  hall-mark  of  an  "off 
day." 

Suddenly  a  bunch  of  quail  flush  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  hedge  and  are  carried 
down  the  wind  almost  into  the  next  quar- 
ter section.  No  use  to  follow  them,  is 
there?  You  trudge  onward,  moodily, 
completely  discouraged. 

Farmer  Smith  is  of  German  extraction, 
and  from  his  front  door,  pipe  in  hand, 
stolidly  observes  our  advance.  We  come 
confidently,  and  lay  our  case  before  him. 
He  smokes  calmly,  and  does  not  inter- 
rupt— neither  does  he  appear  greatly  in- 
terested. 

"Nein!"  he  says,  when  we  have  ended 
our  argument;  "nein,  ve  dondt  vant 
annypody  scheuting  by  dis  farm!  Aber 
dey  kills  mein  cow  alretty  unt  nicht  pay 
me  for  him.  Ve  cannst  no  hunting  herein 
gehaben." 

Where  next?  Fate  seems  against  us, 
at  every  turn,  so  we  grow  reckless — and 
experience  another  shock. 

Over  on  the  adjoining  section  is  a  likely 
looking  and  extensive  cornfield,  with  a 
swale  running  through  the  center  from 
one  corner  to  the  other.  In  this  depression 
grows,  of  course,  a  rank  mat  of  high  grass 
and  rushes,  and  at  this  end  some  stunted 
willow  trees  cluster  lonesomely  around  a 
dried-up  spring.  Just  the  place  to  hide  a 
bunch  or  two  of  quail,  with  such  good 
cover  and  feeding  grounds  for  them  near 
at  hand. 

The  dog,  uplifting  his  head,  feels  the 
air  with  his  nose,  in  a  professional  way, 
and  seems  inchned  to  work  down  the 
grass-grown  ditch.  He  has  an  idea  that 
there  may  be  something  in  the  promise 
which  the  wind  brings  to  him. 

High  overhead  floats  a  little  hawk 
against  the  stormy  clouds,  hunting  in  his 
own  peculiar  fashion.  Were  we  not  in- 
truding upon  his  preserves  he  would  be 
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s^Yeeping  along  over  the  grass,  seeking  out 
field  mice  and  swamp  sparrows  and  scar- 
ing the  quail  and  rabbits  out  of  a  year's 
growth.  His  hunting  is  always  question- 
able— and  it  comes  to  us  that  our  presence 
here  might  demand  explanation  also. 
We  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  toward  a 
house  on  the  hill  a  long,  long  ear-shot 
away,  and  at  the  same  time  notice  Dick 
going  down  the  slough,  with  high  head, 
sniffing  the  air  in  a  manner  that  awakens 
our  suspicions. 

"Come  back  here,  Dick!  Perhaps  we 
should  go  to  the  house  and  find  if  we  are 
trespassing;  don't  you  think  so?"  The 
command  is  addressed  to  the  dog — the 
question  to  our  companion. 

"  Ye-es,  of  course;  guess  that  would  be 
the  better  way.  Might  first  work  around 
a  little  and  see  if  there  is  anything  here. 
Gee  whillikens!  '  Dick  has  'em,  sure! 
We  can't  wait  to  go  to  the  house,  now. 
Come  on.'"' 

Dick  certainly  "  has  'em,"  and  his  hand- 
some figure  is  straightened  out  stiff  and 
still,  in  the  picturesque  pose  of  the  bird- 
dog  at  "point."  We  move  up  behind 
him,  and  from  out  the  matted  grass  go  a 
dozen  or  more  big  lusty  Bob  Whites,  and 
the  air  rings  with  four  sharp  reports. 
Three  down!  Hooray!  Watch  the  others! 
There  they 

"Hi-i-i — you  there!  Git  off  this  farm! 
I'll  have  the  law  on  you!"  Thin  and 
piercing  comes  the  hail  from  the  far-away 
farm-house  on  the  hill,  full  of  menace  to 
our  hopes  and  unmistakable  in  its  ex- 
treme earnestness.  ■  A  distant  figure  is 
seen  running  to  a  team  tied  near  the  barn. 
The  figure  hastily  unhitches  a  horse,  and 
mounts.  Evidently  he  is  coming  to  in- 
terview us.  Our  guilty  souls  know  but 
one  deliverance.  We  must  "git,"  in- 
deed. Let  the  birds  go,  and  confound 
the  luck! 

As  we  gain  the  off  side  of  the  boundary 
fence,  the  mounted  Rough  Rider  of  the 
farm  charges  down,  brandishing  a  pitch- 
fork like  an  uncouth  knight  of  the  olden 
time. 

"Can't  yer  read  them  signs?"  he  de- 
mands, glaring.  "I  don't  care  if  you 
are  visitin'  Jones ;  when  we  go  shootin'  we 
don't  run  all  over  his  farm-— we  stay  on 
our  own  quarter.  Besides,  it's  a  shame 
to  come  and  kill  all  the  quail  off  the  way 
you  do!     (The  injustice  of  this  remark  is 


keenly  felt  by  his  audience.)  They  keep 
the  chinch-bugs  cleaned  out,  and  I  ha'nt 
shot  a  quail  for  five  years  jest  because 
they  eat  so  many  of  the  dang  bugs.  No, 
sir!  You  kin  jest  go  back  to  Joneses  an' 
do  your  huntin'  there." 

He  swings  the  plow  horse  around  and 
departs,  bumping  up  and  down  on  his 
way  back  to  the  house,  fairly  scintillating 
with  indignation. 

"  Upon  my  word !  Those  birds  scattered 
just  right,  and  we  could  have  shot  up  a 
mess  easily  in  no  time.  Chinch-bugs! 
Never  heard  of  quail  having  such  a  mur- 
derous affinity  for  chinch-bugs  as  he  so 
eloquently  mentions — he  wants  to  do 
some  trapping  in  the  winter,  I'll  wager. 
That  remark  of  his  about  'killing  off  all 
the  quail'  was  almost  slanderous." 

With  a  longing  glance  at  the  cornfield 
secreting  the  chinch-bug  exterminators, 
we  proceed  lonesomely  onward,  all  in- 
clination for  shooting  completely  knocked 
out  of  us  for  the  time  being.  A  near-by 
farm-house  invites  inspection,  and  we 
(having  learned  that  discretion  in  ascer- 
taining just  where  you  will  land  will  save 
you  much  trouble  after  making  the  leap) 
march  boldly  up  to  the  back  door,  and 
knock. 

A  pleasant-faced  woman  answers  the 
summons,  and  in  response  to  our  inquiry 
for  the  husband  tells  us  that  we  will  find 
him  in  the  cornfield,  with  the  team,  husk- 
ing, and  we  M^end  thither. 

The  corn-husker  and  his  two  hearty 
sons  are  making  the  yellow  ears  lly  in  a  . 
golden  shower  that  rattles  ceaselessly 
against  the  high  boards  on  the  wagon, 
but  they  stop  work  and  accept  the  over- 
tures of  peace  from  the  cigar-case. 

"Waal,  I  guess  you  can  go  ahead  and 
hunt  around  some.  We  generally  don't 
stop  folks  from  shootin'  on  the  farm  un- 
less they  get  too  near  the  stock.  Where 
you  from?  Stoppin'  with  Jones,  hey? 
Well,  that's  all  right — when  we  have 
friends  visitin'  we  always  go  over  on  his 
place,  and  we  generally  expect  him  to  do 
the  same  with  us.  Too  bad  he's  got  the 
rheumatiz.  Yes,  there's  a  likely  lot  of 
quail  around  here.  Fellers  out  here  last 
week  got  considerable  many  over  there 
along  the  hedge.  Thanks,  I  will  take 
another  cigar,  and  smoke  it  after  supper. 
Good  luck!  " 

How   different  from   the   surly  Rough 
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Duck  Calling 


Rider  is  this  genial  farmer!  We  promise 
him  a  mess  of  quail  as  a  slight  testimo- 
nial of  our  gratitude,  and  depart  rejuven- 
ated and  rejoicing. 

Down  the  hedge  we  go,  and  Dick  hunts 
for  all  he  is  worth.  All  along  the  line  we 
tramp,  and  not  a  feather  rewards  us. 
They  must  be  in  the  corn.  In  the  corn 
we  go,  heads  hidden  by  the  towering 
stalks,  and  we  march  and  countermarch. 
Dick  is  very  hot  and  thirsty,  and  this  may 
account  for  his  finding  no  birds.  A 
point!  Dick  has  halted,  nose  outstretched, 
but  a  rabbit  bounding  away  dispels  hope, 
and  gloom  and  disgust  engulf  us.  Al- 
though the  shot  tears  the  earth  around 
him  and  rolls  him  headlong,  we  swear — 
for  Dick  has  broken  the  law,  and  given 
chase,  yelping.     He  comes  in  so  miserable 


and  contrite  that  we  have  not  the  heart  to 
scold,  much  less  whip  him. 

With  guns  under  our  arms  and  hands 
in  pockets,  a  dismal  procession  takes  the 
short  cut  across  the  meadow  for  Jones's. 
Tired  and  hungry,  we  reach  the  barn,  and 
.as  we  throw  the  harness  over  the  horse, 
the  small  daughter  wishes  to  see  our 
game.  A  lonesome  rabbit  is  held  up  to 
view,  and  regarded  critically. 

"That  all?"  the  small  daughter  asks, 
"  why,  they  was  two  other  men  from  town 
this  morning,  and  they  got  fifteen  quails 
right  down  there  in  paw's  orchard — I'd 
a-thought  you'd  heard  them  shooting." 

It  is  a  straw  too  much,  and  patient  backs 
are  aching  already.  The  late  afternoon 
is  dark  and  cold,  and  the  north  wind  is 
rattling  the  loose  boards  overhead. 


DUCK  CALLING 


WHETHER  you  shoot  ducks  over 
decoys,  on  the  pass,  jumping 
or  wading,  the  call  is  very  es- 
sential. Yet  of  the  great  numbers  of  men 
who  shoot,  comparatively  few  are  able 
to  call  well  or  with  judgment.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  cultivate  many  different  calls. 
Two  or  three  are  enough.  For  the  inland 
water-fowl,  mallard,  widgeon,  teal,  gray- 
duck,  spoon-bill,  wood-duck,  black-duck 
and  all  non-diving  ducks,  the  mallard  and 
teal  call  is  sufficient.  In  fact  the  mallard 
call  alone  is  usually  enough  for  all  non- 
diving  ducks. 

For  diving  or  deep-water  ducks,  the 
blue  bill  call  will  answer,  although  if  one 
has  also  at  command  the  purring  call  of 
the  red  head,  it  will  greatly  help  in  the  days' 
sport.  In  shooting  over  ordinary  waters 
where  sport  is  to  be  had  at  canvas-back, 
red-head,  blue-bills,  broad-bills,  whistlers, 
butter-balls  and  the  other  of  their  class, 
most  of  the  ducks  will  respond  readily  to 
the  blue-bill  or  the  broad-bill  call.  Blue- 
bills  are  great  callers,  and  on  calm  days 
can  be  heard  hailing  every  passing  flock. 

Sometimes  the  blue  -  bill  calls  the 
ker-r-r-r  once,  then  twice  and  three  times, 
and  occasionally  even  four  times.  When 
they  are  feeding  they  often  sound  a  con- 
tented kind  of  chuckle  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  mud-hen  when  undisturbed. 

Sound  travels  a  long  way  in  a  still 
marsh.     When  the  call  is  loud  the  mal- 


lard, black-duck  and  widgeon  detect 
easily  the  fraud  in  calls ;  therefore,  modu- 
late your  voice  in  a  marsh.  Oftentimes 
these  wary  birds  after  coming  into  a 
marsh  in  response  to  your  call,  will  settle 
among  your  decoys;  or  they  may  ahght 
outside  of  gun-range  and  study  the  decoys 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  their  being  all 
right.  If  not  disturbed  they  will  then 
slowly  move  towards  the  decoy,  feeding 
and  chuckling  as  they  swim. 

Do  not  call  too  loud  or  too  often. 

Call  to  attract  the  bird's  attention  to  de- 
coys, then  modulate  your  call.  In  a  marsh 
remember  that  the  birds  can  detect  the  imi- 
tation much  more  easily  in  a  loud  than  in 
a  muffled  call. 

For  deep-water  birds  call  louder,  for  the 
wind  will  not  always  favor  you. 

When  birds  are  coming  into  decoys  stop 
calling,  or  else  give  a  low  chuckle  that  they 
can  just  hear. 

If  birds  start  to  circle  away,  a  few  low 
calls  will  often  bring  them  back. 

If  in  open  water,  the  birds  often  will  go 
entirely  around  you  to  discover  _  what  the 
suspicious  bunch  of  weeds  contain,  and  at 
such  a  time  lie  low  and  do  not  try  to  keep 
them  in  sight  all  the  while.  Your  moving 
will  scare  them  quicker  than  anything  else. 

Lie  low  and  stay  low,  and  if  the  birds 
come  in  do  not  jump  up  if  you  happen  to 
be  on  shore.  Rest  just  high  enough  to  clear 
your  blind  when  you  shoot.  Be  assured  the 
ducks'  eyes  are  on  the  shore  side,  for  there 
is  where  they  watch  first  for  danger,  and 
any  movement  sends  them  scattering. 

A.  G.  Holmes. 
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Do  not  kill  game  for  the  jnere  sake  of  killing ;  do  not  kill  beyond  your  actual  daily  needs.  Size  of  gatne 
bag  does  not  indicate  the  sportsman  ;  no  real  sportsmati  kills  any  game ■,  feathered  or  furred.,  in  excess  of 
reasonable  wants. 


Britisii        Sir  Thomas  Lipton  did  not  get 
Yaciit  much  of  a  run  for  his  money 
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Should  this  year;  and  we  were  all 
Wake  up  about  as  fooled  by  Shamrock 
III  as  he  evidently  had  been. 
Before  the  1903  challenger  sailed  her  first 
race  against  Reliance,  there  were  many 
apparently  excellent  reasons  for  believing 
the  contest  would  be  close — after  that  no 
informed  observer  thought  she  had  a 
ghost  of  a  chance.  And  so  it  proved. 
The  third  Shamrock  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment; she  was  utterly  outclassed  by 
Reliance  at  every  point.  She  would  be 
overwhelmed  in  a  contest  with  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  very  even  betting  whether 
she  would  not  lose  three  out  of  five  races 
with  Columbia.  I  believe  she  would. 
Reliance  throughout  the  series  was  sailed 
masterfully;  her  canvas  set  better  and 
was  handled  the  smarter.  For  the  most 
part,  Shamrock  III  was  sailed  to  her  best 
advantage,  though,  with  one  exception, 
always  outmanoeuvered  at  the  start ; 
but  the  spectacle  of  the  English  skipper, 
Wringe,  getting  nearly  a  mile  off  the 
course  on  the  run  home  in  the  final  race, 
was  a  lubberish  one  indeed ;  and  entirely 
inexcusable.  If  this  is  the  "  smartest  pro- 
fessional skipper  in  all  of  England" — 
there  is  sure  enough  need  of  a  new  graft. 
And  there  is,  too,  need  of  new  blood 
among  the  British  designers — how,  with 
Constitution  and  the  other  immediately 
preceding  Cup  boats  before  him,  Fife 
could  so  ignore  the  tendency  in  modern 
racing  machines  as  to  send  over  a  chal- 
lenger handicapped  by  having  nearly 
2,000  square  feet  less  canvas  than  the 
American  yacht,  is  a  question  too  hard 
for  me  to  answer.  Shamrock  III  might, 
I  think,  with  truth  and  propriety,  be 
termed  a  fool  boat ;  she  was  part  cruiser, 
part  racer  type,  neither  strictly  one  nor 
the  other. 

There  are  some  well-meanin";  but  un- 


progressive  dear  souls  that  announce 
themselves  aggrieved  because  th  ese  A  meri- 
ca's  Cup  yachts  are  not,  what  they  call, 
"wholesome  models."  But  the  purpose 
of  these  Cup  models  is  speed — not  freight 
carrying  or,  now  that  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  permits  the  challenger  to  tow  over, 
even  ocean-going.  And  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
Why  should  the  creatures  of  yacht  racing 
differ  from  the  creatures  of  other  racing 
kind  ?  Those  who  seek  wholesome  model 
racing  should  get  together  and  offer  a 
challenge  trophy  for  an  across-the-ocean 
race. 


America 

Second 

in  1903 

International 

Contests 


We  are  not  doing  so  well 
with  all  our  1903  inter- 
national contests  as  with 
the  Cup  race.  It  has  been 
an  exceptional  year  in 
meetings  between  English  and  American 
athletes,  and  on  the  full  list  we  have  come 
out  distinctly  second  best.  First  came 
the  British  university  lacrosse  players, 
which  met  our  intercollegiate  teams  and 
trounced — that's  the  word — every  one  of 
them.  Then  the  Dohertys,  who  over- 
whelmed our  lawn  tennis  experts,  and 
carried  back  to  England  the  national 
championship  in  singles  and  doubles,  as 
well  as  the  Davis  International  Challenge 
Bowl.  At  the  present  writing,  a  British 
golf  team  is  playing  on  this  side,  while  a 
Philadelphia  cricket  eleven  is  playing  in 
England.  From  Myopia  to  Baltusrol  the 
English  golfers  have  played  eight  matches 
with  the  strongest  representative  teams 
we  could  organize — have  lost  one,  tied  one, 
and  won  six  matches.  The  Philadelphia 
cricketers  have  lost  the  majority  of  their 
matches.  We  have  defeated  the  English 
at  rifle  shooting  for  the  Palma  trophy,  won 
the  Canada's  Cup  (for  boats  about  30 
feet  1.  w.  1.),  with  the  Rochester's  Yacht 
Club's  Irondequoit — designed  by  William 
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Gardner  and  sailed  l)y  Addison  Hanan — 
and  lost  the  Seawanhaka  Cup  (the  inter- 
national small  boat  trophy)  with  a  Bos- 
ton freak  named  Kolukoo,  to  a  Canadian 
freak  called  Thonlla.  Both  of  these 
races  were  in  Canadian  waters.  That 
foots  up  eight  international  contests,  of 
which  America  has  won  three ;  so  we  need 
not  get  too  cocky.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  lose  at  golf  and  cricket, 
and  win  at  lacrosse — as  much  our  native 
game  as  baseball;  all  the  others  iwere  as 
open  to  one  as  to  the  other  contestant. 

British  If  we  did  worse  than  was  ex- 

steadiness  pected  at  lacrosse,  we  have 
American  done  better  than  expected  at 
Brilliancy  golf.  Really,  we  have  done 
very  well  at  the  latter;  for  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if  the 
visitors  had  won  easily  six  of  their  matches, 
whereas  most  of  them  have  been  un- 
expectedly closely  contested  by  the  home 
players;  and  the  Britishers  have  met  the 
pick  of  America  from  Boston  to  Chicago 
and  back  again.  One  of  the  home  teams 
— the  All-Eastern — which  had  been  count- 
ed on  to  make  a  close  match,  fell  an 
easy  victim.  But  the  All-America  team, 
which  included  Messrs.  Travis,  Douglas, 
Byers,  Reinhart,  Brokaw  (G.  T.),  Egan 
(H.  C),  Smith  (B.),  Conklin  and  Ormis- 
ton,  won  by  a  single  point;  and  the  most 
surprising  feature  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
contest,  was  the  non-staying  quality  of 
the  Britishers,  who  were  six  matches  to 
four  at  the  end  of  the  morning,  but  were 
played  to  a  standstill  in  the  afternoon. 
Speaking  generally,  the  golf  of  the  English- 
men is  greatly  superior  to  ours,  as  natur- 
ally it  should  be;  as  in  lawn  tennis,  the 
visitors'  game  lacks  our  brilliant  spurts — 
but  it  gains  in  steadiness  and  accuracy.  It 
is  a  revelation  in  golf,  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican, to  follow  these  visiting  players  over 
the  Unks.  We  shall  learn  much  from 
their  coming  if  we  are  wise. 

We  should  learn  much,  too,  from  the  com- 
ing of  those  sportsmanly  and  skilful  lawn 
tennis  players,  the  Messrs.  Doherty.  They 
administered  a  lesson  at  Longwood  and  at 
Newport  by  which,  let  us  hope,  we  shall 
profit.  America  has  tennis  material  in 
plenty.  What  it  lacks  is  a  perfected  play, 
i.e.,  skilled,  all-round  play,  instead  of 
great  skill  in  one  department  of  the  game 
and  weakness  in  a'nother.     Thoroughness, 


rather  than  superficiality,  less  brilliancy 
and  more  steadiness;  or,  at  least,  less  un- 
steadiness with  the  brilliancy.  Brilliancy 
of  conception  is  a  splendid  quality — it  is 
par  excellence  the  American  quality — but 
too  often  it  carries  with  it  unsteadiness  of 
execution;  in  a  word,  superficiality  in 
workmanship.  That  is  the  American 
weakness,  and  we  must  work  to  overcome 
it.     Only  work  can  do  it. 

Passing:  There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
of  the  ^i^g  increasing  ascendency  of  the 
younger  over  the  older  element 
in  golf;  but  this  year  has  given  an  unusual 
number  of  illustrations,  and  the  U.  S. 
championship  on  the  Nassau  links  early 
in  last  month  emphasized  the  passing 
of  the  veteran  class  from  among  national 
medalists.  Of  the  eight  who  reached  the 
round  next  before  the  semi  -  finals,  two 
only  were  of  the  veteran  class,  Travis  and 
Cady ;  and  the  latter  was  favored  very  ma- 
terially by  the  luck  of  the  draw.  And  of 
these  eight,  Paul  Murphy  and  Walter 
Tuckerman  had  never  before  attained 
such  distinction,  nor  are  they  to  be 
ranked  with  Bruce  Smith,  George  Bro- 
kaw, Frank  Reinhart,  or  E.  M.  Byers, 
all  of  whom  did  good  work,  Brokaw  es- 
pecially; Travis  beat  him  by  only  one  up, 
whereas  Reinhart,  who  had  done  so  well, 
went  to  pieces  in  the  finals,  and  Travis 
easily  won  the  championship. 

The  downfall  of  Douglas,  the  Egans, 
James  the  title  holder,  and  Lockwood, 
supplied  the  sensation  of  the  tournament, 
particularly  the  Egans,  who  were  thought 
the  most  promising  among  the  younger 
set.  Walter  Egan  was  beaten  by  Brokaw, 
but  Chandler  lost  to  a  second-rater.  The 
defeat  of  ex-champion  James  was  not  un- 
expected, though  hardly  looked  for  so 
early  in  the  tournament. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
week  was  the  number  of  second  and  third- 
raters  who  were  in  the  tournament  be- 
cause the  U..  S.  G.  A.  rules  permits  any 
duffer  to  enter  who  has  the  requisite  as- 
surance. Surely  we  need  that  qualifying 
round,  and  only  sixteen  eligible  to  match 
play. 

Grouse     Notwithstanding  the   destruction 

^*?*        of  feathered  game  because  of  the 

forest  fires,  cjuail  appear  to  be  as 

plentiful    as    usual    this    season,    though 
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grouse  not  so.  It  begins  to  look,  iiuleed, 
as  if  this  last  hardy  bird  is  beginning  finally 
to  succumb  to  the  annual  and  unremit- 
ting attack.  It  has  been  slaughtered 
without  mercy,  and  unless  protection 
equal  to  that  given  quail  is  soon  extended 
the  grouse,  there  will  be  none  in  the 
woods. 

Of  ducks  there  is  corresponding  in- 
crease and  a  cheerful  outlook  where 
limit  of  bag  and  prohibition  of  spring 
shooting  obtain.  What  a  splendid  illus- 
tration of  the  common  sense,  if  nothing 
else,  in  protective  measures! 

Tor  Those  Big-game  hunters  who  think  of 
AiSla*"  visiting  Alaska  will  do  well  to 
thoroughly  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  conditions  which  there  obtain. 
As  recently  enacted  the  law  limits  the  num- 
ber of  animals  that  may  be  killed  by  one 
person  in  one  season,  as  follows:  Moose, 
2;  walrus,  2;  sea  lions,  2;  caribou,  4; 
sheep,  4;  goats,  4;  large  brown  bears,  4; 
and  deer,  8.  In  order  to  bring  or  ship  the 
heads  or  skins  of  any  of  these  from  Alaska, 
a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  required.  Applications  for  permits  to 
ship  trophies  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  season  sportsmen  will  prob- 
ably be  allowed  to  ship  the  full  num- 
ber of  sheep  (4)  if  they  bring  out  their 
trophies  with  them.  Head  hunters  for 
the  market  will  have  small  opportunity 
for  shipping.  The  number  of  brown 
bears  and  moose  permitted  to  be  shipped 
this  season  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  number  of  applications.  There  are 
already  a  number  of  moose  heads  and 
bear  skins  awaiting  shipment;  and  if  ap- 
plications continue  as  numerous  as  they 
have  been  in  the  last  couple  of  months 
it  may  be  necessary,  writes  Mr.  T.  S. 
Palmer,  who  is  in  charge  of  Alaska 
Game  Preservation  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to .  make  the  limit 
somewhat  less  than  that  fixed  by  law. 

Wo  Loophole  Head  hunting  is  one  of  the 
dealer  chief  dangers  which   threaten 

moose  in  Alaska.  The  high 
prices  that  have  been  offered  for  espe- 
cially fine  specimens  have  encouraged  kill- 
ing in  and  out  of  season,  and  tempted 
dealers  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  illegal  meas- 
ures in  order  to  get  their  loot  to  market. 


Thus  restrictions  arc  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  wholesale  trade  in 
heads  and  skins;  but  these  restrictions  can 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  avoid  undue  annoy- 
ance to  sportsmen.  For  the  dealers  there 
is  to  be  no  loophole  of  escape  to  market. 

Some  misconception  appears  to  exist 
concerning  these  permits.  The  Depart- 
ment has  no  authority  whatever  to  extend 
the  time  for  shipping  trophies  taken  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  law,  June  7,  1902,  or 
to  issue  permits  for  killing  game  out  of 
season,  except  in  the  case  of  specimens 
collected  for  scientific  purposes.  Some 
hunters  apparently  imagine  that  if  they 
fail  to  secure,  for  example,  all  of  the  goats 
or  sheep  allowed  by  law,  they  may  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  more  moose  or  deer, 
even  though  the}^  exceed  the  statutory 
limit  for  the  latter.  They  seem  to  imagine 
that  any  number  of  skins  may  be  shipped 
if  obtained  prior  to  June  7,  1902,  or  by 
furnishing  the  names  of  several  persons 
to  act  as  shippers.  Mr.  Palmer  tells  me 
of  a  recent  applicant  who  asked  for  a  per- 
mit covering  the  shipment  of  fifteen  bears; 
and  another  for  a  shipment  of  thirty  heads 
and  skins  of  moose  and  caribou! 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  caribou  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula,  no  permits  will  be  is- 
sued this  year  to  ship  this  species  from  the 
Peninsula  or  from  other  sections  where 
they  may  be  rare.  Applicants  for  permits 
should  state  what  part  of  Alaska  they  ex- 
pect to  visit,  what  kind  of  specimens  they 
wish  to  ship,  and  should  arrange,  when- 
CA'cr  possible,  to  bring  out  their  trophies 
with  them.  All  heads  and  skins  should 
be  packed  so  as  to  be  readily  inspected, 
and  holders  of  permits  may  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  Customs  officers  that  they 
themselves  killed  the  game  offered  for 
shipment.  The  open  seasons  for  Alaskan 
game  are:  large  brown  bears,  April  15th 
to  July  ist;  moose,  caribou,  walrus,  and 
sea  lions,  September  ist  to  November 
ist;  deer,  sheep,  mountain  goats,  and 
game  birds,  September  ist  to  December 
i6th. 

Laws  None  These  laws  are  severe,  and  in 
Too  Severe  •     ,  ^     1, 

some  instances  seem  to  be  un- 
duly so;  but  the  truth  is,  the  game  situ- 
ation is  so  serious  in  Alaska  that  unless 
most  stringent  measures  are  adopted  the 
large  moose,  and  the  large  brown  bears, 
and   certain    species  of   the  caribou  will 
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New  Hampshire 

"■      nont 

Massacliusetts.. 
Kliode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York' 

Long  Island 

New  Jersej; 

Pennsylvania... 


Dec.I5-0ct,  1  '  . 
Atall  timea'... 
Nov.i-Oct,23.. 
To  Nov.  I,  1U03. 
ToFeb.  1.  IB05.. 
To  June  1.  IBU. 
Nov.  IC-Sept,  1  . 


Dec.I-Nov.  1... 


Dec.  l-0ct.l5 
Atalltiines.. 
At  all  tiuR^. 


At  all  times  . . 
Dec.  1-Nov.  1. 


Mar.  I-Oct.  1  - . 
Jan.  1-Oct.  15., 
Dec.l-Oct.l  ., 
Dec.  1-Sept.  16. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1 .. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  10 . 
Dec.  16-Oct.  15 


Apr.l-Sept.  1 
Apr.  1-Oct.l  . 
May  1-Sept,  1 
Mar.  I-Oct.  1  - 


i.l-Oct.l.... 
Dec.l5-Oct.l5  . 
Mar.l-Septl  .. 


Jan.  I-Nov.  1  ... 
Jan. 1-Nov, 10. 
Dec.l6-Nov,  1. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  15. 
Dec.25-Nov.  I . 
Feb.  1-Nov.  1.. 


Kaneaa 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota... 
North  Dakota... 
Montana 


Dec.  16-N. 
Dec.l-Nov  8' 
Atall  times.. 

To  1013 

Dec.  1-Nov.  11 
Dec.l-Nov.  11 
Atall  times.. 
-Oct.  1.. 


Jan.  1-Sept.  15.. 
Dec.2-Nov.  10.. 


Dec.l-Nov  11. 


Nov.l6-Aug.l5 
Dec,  15-Nov.  15- 
Dec,  1-Nov.  10.. 
Dec. 1-Sept. 1... 
Nov.  15-Sept.l5 
Oct.  1-Sept.  16- 


Atall  times 

Dec.  15-Nov.  15. 
Atall  times.... 
Nov.l-Sept,  1  .. 


Atall  times.... 

Atall  times 

ToSept.  15,1912' 


To  Jan.  J,  19U... 

At  all  times 

Nov,  15-Sept.  15. 


Jan.l-Scpt  1... 
Dec.l-Oct.l  '  .. 
Dec.  16-Oct.  15  . 
Dec.l-Oct.l  ... 
Dec.  1-Nov.  1-.-..- 
Jan.  l-Nov,l  ... 
Jan.  1-Nov.  10.. 
Dec.  16-Oct.  15  . 
Jan,  1-Nov.  15-- 
Dec.25-Nov.  1.. 
Mar.  IS-Nov.  1  . 
Feb.  1-Nov,  I". 
Dec.20-Nov.  I.. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  l."!.. 
Dec.2-Nov.  10.. 
Dec.l-0ct.2y  i»- 
Jan.  1-Nov.  10.. 
Dec.20-Nov.  10. 
ToSept.  1.  1905- 
Dec.l5-0cl.  15  - 
Jan.  1-Nov. I  ... 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1.-, 
Jan.  1-Nov.  15  ■" 

Dec.  1-Nov.  1 

Jan.l-Scpt,  1... 
ToSept.  1,  1905. 

Atall  times 

Atall  times 

ToOct.  1,1920" 


Dec,  1-Sept.  15-. 
Dec.  15-Sept.  15.. 

Jan. 1-Sept.  1 

Dec.l-Oct.l  ... 
Dec.  16-Oct.  15  .. 
Dec.l-Oct.l  — 
-Dec.l-Sept.16-.. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1  — 
Jan. 1-Nov.  10... 
Dec.  Ifl-0ct.l5  .. 
Jan,l-Nov.l5.,. 
Dec.25-Nov.  1... 
Dec.2«-Nov.  1..- 
Feb.  1-Nov.  1?«,. 
Dec.l5-0ct.  15  .. 
Jan. 1-Nov. 15.-- 
ToNov.  10.  1904. 
Dec.l-Oct.20'>.. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  10-.. 

To  1907 

Dec. 1-Sept. 1..,. 
Dec.l5-Oct.l5  .. 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1 

Jan.  l-Nov.l 

Oct.l-Aug.  15-.. 


Oct.  10-Sept.  1.. 
Dec.  I-Aug.l5.. 
Oct.  15-JuTy  15- 

Oct.21-Sept.l.. 


Mar.  15-Sept.  I  . 
Dec'lV-O'ct.is  ! 


To  Nov.  10.  1904 

To  1910  

Jan.  1-Nov. 10-. 

To  1907 

Dec.  1-Sept.  1  •  . 


Dec.25-Nov.  1,. 
Dec.26-Nov.l  .. 
Feb.l-Nov.l"- 


Dec.2-Nov.  10- 

Tol9l0 

Atall  times.... 
To  1908 


Jan.  1-Nov,  1 . 


Oct.  15-Sept.  I ... 
Dec.  1-Aug.l5-.. 
Dec.  1-Sept.  1.... 
Oct.21-Sept.  1... 


North  Carolina'. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia' 

Florida 

Alabama* '  

Mississippi 


Oklahoma. ... 
New  Mexico  . 
Arizona     -.- , 


Jan.  1-Oct.  1  ... 
Feb,  1-Sept.  1'.. 
Jan.l-Sept-1--. 
Feb.  1-Nov.  1.-. 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1... 
"  .  1-Sept. 15  . 
Dec.l5-Oct.l  .. 
Feb.l-Sept.l'.. 


1. 1-Nov.  1  ... 

.\t  all  times 

,.  1-Nov.  1  ... 
f.  1-Sept.  15. 


Feb.2-July  1.- 
Mar.  I~June  1  . 


To  Jan.  1,1906.. 


Mar.  15-Nov.  1  . 
Apr.l-Nov.l... 
Mar.  15-Nov.  1  . 
Mar.  I-Nov.l  .. 
Mar.2-Nov.  15  . 
May  1-Oct.  1  ... 


Mar.  15-Nov.  1. 


Mar,2-Nov.  15. 
Mar.  1-Nov,  1 .. 


Mar.2-Nov.l5  . 


Mar.  15-Nov.  1  . 
Mar.  1-Nov. 
Mar.2-Nov.  15  . 
May  1-Oct.  1  . 


Feb.  1-Nov.  1.. 
Feb.  1-Oct.  15  . 
Mar.  1-Oct.  1  -. 
Mar.  1-Oct.  15 . 


At  all  times... 
Jan.  1-Oct.  1... 
Mar.  1-Oct.  15  . 


Dec.  1-Oct.  31  . 
Mar.  1-Nov.  1  - 
Feb.  1-Nov.  1. - 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1.. 


California'.-. 

Utah....""--".-! 

Washington.. 

Oregon'  

Alaska 


.1-July  15.- 
Nov.  15-Sept.  15 
Nov.l-Sept.  1  -- 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1  — 
Dec.  15-Sept,  15. 
Nov.  1-July  15' 
Dec.ie-Sept.l.. 


At  all  times.. 
At  all  times. - 
At  all  times.. 
JanTl-Sept.l. 


Jan. t-Sept  1... 
Nov.  1-Sept.  15  . 
Nov.  1-July  15'. 


.-Vt  all  times'  ... 
Dec.l-Nov.  I... 
Jan.  1-Oct.  1  "  . 
Dec.  1-Oct.  1  .-. 


To  Oct. 1,1905... 


British  Columbia 
N.W. Territories'" 

Ontario 

guebec . .. 
ew  Brunswicli. 

Nova  Scotia 

Newfoundland  . 


Dec.  15-Nov.  1 
Dec.  15-Nov.  1; 
Nov.  16-Nov.  1 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1' 


Dec.  15-Nov.  1.-. 
Dec.  15-Nov,  15.. 
Nov.  16-Oct.  16'». 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1 '... 


ToJan.1.1912.. 


Feb.  1-Oct.  15  - 


Jan. 1-Sept. 1. -- 
Dec.  15-Sept.  15- 
Nov.  15-Sept.  15 
Dec.l6-Sept.  15. 

Dec.  15-Sept.  1'. 
To  May  9. 1905  . 


Jan. 1-Sept.  1 

Dec-15-Sept.  15., 

Nov.  15-Sept.  15. 
To  Sept.  15,1905. 


Dec.  1-Nov.  1., 


Maine 

New  Hampshin 
Vermont 

Massachusetts., 
Rhode  Island.., 
Connecticut 

I/York' 

Loiif^  Island  — 

V  Jersey  ... 
Pennsylvania.. 


.  Columbia.. 

West  Virginia... 
Kentucky 


Missouri  .. 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota  . 
North  Dakota  - 

Mctitana .. 

Wyoming 

Ooiorado 


North  Carolina ' 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia' 

Florida 

Alabama 

MisBiasippi 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 


California ' 

Nevada 

Utah , 

Washingtoi 
Oregon.  ... 


At  all  times . 
At  all  times. 
At  all  times . 

At  all  times. 
Atall  times. 
Atall  times. 
At  all  times . 
At  all  times . 
Atall  times. 


Mar  15-Nov.  1- 
Mar.  1-Aug  1.- 
Mar.  15-Aug   15 


Feb-  15-Julyl. 
Nov.  2-July  15  . 
Dec.  1-Aug  15  . 
July  15-Feb  15. 
At  all  times.--, 
t  all  times.— 


British  Coluraljia  . 
N.W. Territories'" 
Manitoba  .. 

Ontario 

Quebec  .... 


Newfoundland  . 


Nov.20-Oct.  1  -. 
To  Feb.  13. 1905. 
ToOct.1.1905-. 
To  June  1.1906. 

To  1905 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1'.. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  10.. 
Dec.  16-Oct.  15. 

Dec.  25-Nov.l,. 

Local  laws 


ToNov.  10, 1904- 

Tol910 

At  all  times 

To  1908 

To  Sept.  1.1905. 
Atall  times-... 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1  ... 
To  Feb.  28. 1907. 

Atall  times.... 

ToSept.  1,1905  . 
Atall  times.... 

ToSept.  1.1906 - 


To  Feb.  8.  lOOi  . 
Jan.  1-Dec.  1... 


Aiall  times. --- 
To  Mar.  11.  1907 
To  Oct,  15.  1906' 
To  Oct  1.1905'  ' 


To  Sept.  15, 1905 


May  1-Aug.  1... 
Feb.  1-Aug.  1'.. 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1* .. 
Mar.  1-July  15.. 

Apr.l-SeDt.  1... 
May  1-Sept.  1... 
Jan,  1-July  I  ... 
Jan.  1-July  15'. 
Jan.  l~July  15^  . 

May  1-Aug.  15.. 
Apr.  1-Sept.  1... 
Jan.  1-July  20.. 


May  1-Sept. 1... 
Dec.l-Sept.-l.-- 
Nov.  1-Sept.  1'. - 
Apr.  15-Sept.  1.. 
Jan. 1-Aug.  1  ... 
Sept.  15-July  15. 
Oct.  31- Apr.  15- 
May  15-Sept.  1  . 


Oct,  1-Aug.  1'.. 
Jan.  1-Aug,  1... 


July  15-Feb  15. 
Mar.  1-Aug,  15. 
Jan.  l-Aug.  1*.. 
Dec.  16-Sept,  1 . 
May  1-Sept.  16' 


Jan.  1-Aug.  1' .. 

Dec.  16-Sept.  15. 
Feb.  1-Sept.  I... 


May  1-Aug.  1--- 
Dec,  15  Sept.  15' 
Jan,  1 -Sept.  1  ..- 
Mar.  1-July  15. - 


May  1-Aug.  15- 
Apr  1-Sept.  1.. 
Jan,  1-July  20-. 
July  1-Mar.  I.- 


May 1-Sept.  1.; 
Dec. 1-Sept. 1.. 
Nov.  1-Sept.  1  - 
Apr.  15-Sept.  1- 


Mar.  1-Sept.  15.. 


May  5-Aug-23-. 
Jan.  1-Aug  1--. 
Dec.  16-Sept.  15. 
Feb.  1-Sept.  1.- - 
Dec.  2-Sept.  I... 
Mar.l-Sept.l'.. 
Jan.12-Aug.21- 


Dec.l-Sept.l5.. 
Dec.  15-Sept.  15. 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1  --. 

Dec.l-Oct.l 

Dec.  16-Oct.  15,. 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1 

Dec.  1-Sept.  16-- 


Feb.  1-Nov.  l*".. 
Nnv.2-Julvl5.. 
Feb.l-June20.. 
Sept.2-Aug.  1  .. 
Dec.  1-Oct.  20"  . 
Jan,  1-Nov.  10». 
Dec,  1-Aug.l ... 
Dec.  1-Sept.  1... 
Nov.l-Sept.  1-. 
Jan,  1-July  10 .. 
Jan.  1-Aug.  1  ... 


Mar.2-Nov.  15.. 
Apr.'is^dct.'u" 


Mar.  1-Sept  15. 

Todct'iVigosI" 


Dec.  16-Sept.  15.. 
Feb.l-Sept.l..-. 
Dec.2-Sept.l.--. 
Mar.l-Sept.l'-.. 


Feb.  1-Aug.  1-- 

Mar.l-july  15.. 

Apr.  1-Sept.  1'  -. 
May  1-Sept,  1.-. 
Jan.  1-July  1  ... 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1... 
Dec.  1-Sept.  1... 
Feb.l-Sept.l... 
Nov.  1-Sept.  1  -. 
Feb.l-Sept.l... 
Jan.l-July20'*. 

'De"c.2-N"ov.l0". 


Mar.  1-Oct.  15.. 


Feb.  15-Oct.  15. 


Dec.  1-Sept,  r  .. 
Feb:  1-Aug.  1'.. 
Jan,  1-Sept.  1 .-. 
Mar.l-Sept.l'., 
Apr.  1-Aug.  15'. 
May  1-Sept.  1... 
Jan.l-Sept.16.. 
Jan.  1-Oct.  1... 

Mayl-Oct.  1 

May  1-Sept. 1... 
Apr.I5-0ct.  1'.. 
Apr.lO-Nov.  1., 
Apr.  1-Sept.  I... 
Apr.  1-Oct.  15.., 
Apr-1-Oct.  1  -.. 
Apr.  1-Aug.  15-. 
Dec.  16-Sept.-1* . 


Apr.15-Sept.l- 
Jan.  1-Sept.  l'»'. 
Dec.  1-Sept.  1--, 
Apr.  15-Sept,  1. 
Apr.  1-Oct.  1  ... 
Apr.25-Sept.l-. 
Apr.  16-Sept.  1- 
May  1-Sept.  1.-. 
May  1-Sept.  1 .. 
Jan.  1-Sept.  I.- 


Apr. 15-Oct.  1^' 
Apr.  1-Sept.  1'. 


Mar.  1-Sept.  1., 
Mar.  I -Sept.  1' , 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1.. 

Feb.  1-Sept.  16'. 


Mar,  1-Sept.  I.. 
May5-Aug,  23-. 
Jan.  1-Sept,  1... 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1.. 
Mar.  1-Sept.  1'.. 
Dec.  2-Sept.  1'-. 
Mar.  1-Sept.  1". 
Jan.l2-Aug.  21. 


May  1-Sept.  1 ... 
Jan. 1-Sept.  16.. 
Jan. 1-Oct. 1;-.. 
May  1-Oct.  1  ... 
May  1-Sept.  1-. - 
Apr.  15-Oct.  1  .. 
Apr.  lO-Nov.  1.. 
Apr.  1-Sept.  1'*  - 
Apr.  1-Oct.  15  .. 
Apr.  1-Oct.  1'*  .- 
Apr.  1-Aug.  15'" 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1* - 


Apr.  15-Sept.  I.- 
May 1-Sept.  1"  J' 
Dec.l-Sept.l-.- 
Apr.  15-Sept.  l'» 

Apr.25-Sept.  1'* 
Apr.  16-Sfpt.  I.- 
May 1-Sept.  1'*  . 
May  1-Sept.  1'^  . 
Jan.  1-Sept,  1 ... 
May  1-Sept.  1"  . 
Apr.  16-Sept-lO" 


Mar.  1-Sept.  1.. 
Mar.  1-Sept.  1'. 
Dec.  16-Sept.  I.- 
Feb; 1-Sept.  16- - 


May  1-Sept.  15.- 
Dec.i^Sep't.'l"»'" 
Jan.l2-Aug  21" 


Montana-. 
Wyoming. 
Colorado-.. 
California. 

Nevada  

Utah 

Washingtor 


New  Jersey |  Jan  1-Sept 


Delavcare 

Maryland 

Dist.  Columbia. 


New  Jersey  . 
New  York... 
Virginia  .... 


California 

Nevada  

Hawaii  

Quebec 

Newfoundland'. 


Dec,  1-Sepi.  1... 
Feb,  1-Aug  25., 
Nov.l-Sept.  l'- 
Feb.  1-Sept,  1... 


Jan.  1-July  15.- 
May  1-Sept.  1'.. 
Jan,  1-July  20. 
May  15-Sept.  1  . 
At  all  times.  ... 
May  1-Sept,  1 . 
Apr,  16-Sept  10°, 
Apr,  15-Oct  1... 
Feb,  16-Oct,  15.. 
Mar.  1-Sept.  15.. 
May  1-Sept.  16.. 
Feb:  1-Sept.  1... 
Jan.l2-Aug.21. 


Nebraska 

South  Dakota  ... 
North  Dakota... 

Colorado : 

Nevada  

Washington 


Apr.  16-Sept.  1.. 
Mayl-Sept.l.--. 

May  1-Sept.  1 

Apr.  16-Sept.lO». 
Mar,  1-Sept,  15.. 
Mar,  1-Sept.  1... 
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become  extinct.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  large  bears  can  be  saved.  So  far 
as  the  visiting  hunter  is  concerned,  these 
laws  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  too  strict. 
Indeed,  they  might  even  be  stricter;  for 
one,  or  two  at  most,  trophies  of  the  brown 
bear,  and  one  moose  trophy  should  suffice 
any  sportsman;  and  the  head  and  skin 
dealers  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try entirely. 

I  should  consider  it  a  stronger,  wiser 
law  that  reduced  to  the  very  minimum  the 
number  of  trophies  one  man,  resident  or 
non-resident,  might  take  out  or  send  out, 
but  permitted  him  to  kill  what  was  neces- 
sary for  food  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
country  —  permitted,  in  other  words,  the 
killing  of  what  was  needed  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

Respect  I  am  of  the  opinion,  too,  that 
Residents'  ^]^g  natives  and  the  residents  of 
the  territory  should  be  dealt 
with  very  leniently  in  the  matter  of  killing 
during  the  winter  for  food.  They  will,  of 
course,  kill  for  meat;  and  it  is  quite  right 
they  should.  This  is  a  more  important 
side  of  this  question  than  some  among 
those  intimately  concerned  with  the  laws 
seem  to  realize.  In  a  great  unsettled 
country  like  Alaska,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  provisions  similar  to  those  which  ex- 
ist in  a  settled  State  like  Maine,  where 
game  wardens  are  plentiful  and  fairly 
honest.  It  is  necessary,  absolutely  so,  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  residents,  and 
this  may  not  be  enlisted  unless  the  law  has 
a  quality  of  common  sense.  And  this  is 
particularly  relevant  to  Alaska,  for  now  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
that  a  single  body  or  small  group  of  non- 
residents have  been  entrusted  with  the 
game  laws  by  the  people  of  the  State  con- 
cerned. 

Hence  it  is  more  than  usually  desirable 
that  common  sense  prevail  in  the  carrying 
out  of  these  laws,  for  otherwise  not  only 
will  the  residents  of  Alaska  disregard  the 
laws,  but  they  and  residents  of  other  simi- 
larly restricted  sections  will  lose  respect 
for  both  the  laws  and  their  makers. 
Should  such  come  to  pass,  a  really  severe 
check  would  be  given  the  movement  of 
game  protection  in  America. 

As  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
absolute  power  to  act  as  good  judgment 
dictates,  no  doubt  the  most  will  be  made  of 


the  opportunity;  for  certainly  it  is  a  great 
opportunity,  not  only  to  strike  a  hard  blow 
for  protection,  but  to  good  friends  for  the 
cause.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  time  of  the 
open  season  for  large  brown  bears  (April 
15th  to  July  ist).  Considering  that  these 
bears  are  rapidly  disappearing,  I  should 
think  it  rather  unwise  to  allow  spring 
shooting,  when  the  mother  may  be  killed 
off  and  the  cubs  left.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
short  period,  why  should  it  not  be  in  the 
autumn? 

The  New  Friends  of  college  sport  are  await- 
Footbaii  ing  the  opening  football  season 
with  more  than  the  usual  interest,  for  much 
concern  follows  hard  upon  the  trying  of 
the  new  rules.  Theoretically  viewed  they 
do  not  appear  ideal;  how  they  will  work 
in  practice  is  awaited  anxiously.  At  all 
events  the  Rules  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  a 
situation  fast  becoming  intolerable,  rather 
than  obstinately  abiding  by  narrow  per- 
sonal bias,  as  at  one  time  seemed  likely 
to  be  the  case.  The  revised  code  is  an  ex- 
periment, but  I  venture  to  say  it  will  de- 
velop more  of  benefit  than  of  harm  to  this 
splendid  game.  For  the  present,  it  is  a 
sufficiently  important  achievement  that 
Committee  and  Faculty  legislators  finally 
have  realized  that  the  play  of  the  game 
must  be  opened.  And  opened  it  shall  be 
whether  or  no  individual  amour  pro  pre 
suffer  martyrdom  thereby. 

The  chief  gains  promised  by  the  new 
rules  are  (i)  lessening  of  "mass"  play; 
(2)  lessening  in  importance  of  mere  brute 
strength;  (3)  development  of  end  running 
and  strategical  attack;  (4)  development 
of  back-field  players  and  work  generally. 
I  do  not  like  the  new  quarter-back  pro- 
vision; I  hope  it  will  not  result  in  giving 
us  heavy  runners  in  place  of  the  wiry, 
alert  generals  that  have  become  tradi- 
tional since  Harry  Beecher  showed  the 
football  world  how  to  play  the  position. 

Racins:  The  Saratoga  Racing  Associa- 
^l^^^t„  tion  has  demonstrated  in  the 
•  season  just  closed,  that  horse 
racing  can  be  conducted,  and  the  ^  best  of 
sport  furnished,  without  the  adjuncts  of 
three  card  monte  and  a  faro  layout. 
Thus  does  Mr.  Whitney  again  serve 
American  sport  beneficially  and  cour- 
ageously. 


THE  DOHERTYS 

THE  SECRET  OF  THEIR  SUCCESS  AND  THEIR 
INFLUENCE  ON   LAWN  TENNIS 

By  JOHN  TYLEY  BAILEY 


DURING  the  Lawn  Tennis  season  of 
1903,  the  Doherty  Brothers  of  Eng- 
land,* won  all  the  world's  honors  worth 
having,  including  the  International  Cup  and 
the  English  and  American  championships  in 
both  singles  and  doubles.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  interest  to  inquire  into  the  elements  of 
skill  and  methods  of  play  which  contributed 
to  their  success. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  America  that 
the  Dohertys  are  superior  not  only  to  all 
living  players,  but  to  all  the  players  of  the 
past.  From  this  it  results  that  we  shall 
soon  have,  indeed  we  have  already,  a  new 
school  of  lawn  tennis  players,  imitating  the 
style  of  the  Dohertys,  using  the  Doherty 
racket  and  copying  their  every  stroke  and 
movement. 

To  begin  with  the  racket,  let  us  hope  that 
no  one  will  be  so  deceived  as  to  attribute 
the  Doherty  success  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  racket  they  use.  These  rackets  are 
strung  so  tightly  as  to  seem  like  a  solid 
board,  without  life  or  spring.  This  feature 
is  intensified  by  several  extra  strings 
through  the  center  of  the  racket.  The 
result  is,  that  unless  one  strikes  the  ball 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  racket,  the  stroke 
is  a  complete  failure  for  want  of  driving 
power.  Experienced  men  and  many  of  the 
older  players  believe  that  very  few  experts 
can  use  these  rackets  successfully,  and  the 
Dohertys  themselves  say  that  they  are  not 
suited  to  the  majority  of  players.  In  fact, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Doherty  told  the  writer  that  so 
good  a  player  as  W.  Renshaw,  seven  times 
champion  of  England,  could  scarcely  make 
an  effective  stroke  with  a  racket  of  this 
pattern. 

Nor  will  the  average  player  profit  by  imi- 
tating too  closely  the  position  of  the  bodj', 
the  method  of  holding  the  racket  and  mak- 
ing the  stroke  advocated  by  the  Dohertys 
and  other  English  experts.  Harold  S.  Ma- 
hony  of  the  English  team,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  always  ready  to  help  a  beginner  or  a  fel- 
low player,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  head  of  the  racket  much 
higher  than  the  wrist  in  volleying,  and  es- 
pecially on  low  balls.  Now  the  ordinary 
fault,  and  a  very  great  one,  is  allowing  the 
head  of  the  racket  to  fall  belozv  the  wrist, 

*  In  regard  to  points  concerning-  whicli  there  is 
general  misappreliension;  it  may  be  stated  on  the 
authority  of  the  Dohertys  themselves  that  both  the 
brothers  were  born  in  London,  England,  that  they  did 
not  take  up  tennis  because  of  any  fear  of  consumption 
or  for  any  similar  reason,  and  that  they  do  not  play 
tennis  the  year  round,  as  is  often  said.  H.  L.  Doherty 
remarked  at  Newport  in  August  that  they  had  played 
more  tennis  this  year  than  in  any  previous  one. 


and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  English 
theory  is  of  assistance  in  correcting  this  de- 
fect. However,  to  volley  with  the  utmost 
of  speed,  snap  and  accuracy,  the  racket 
should  be  as  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  fore- 
arm as  possible,  and  if  the  •  racket  head  is 
much  above  or  below  the  wrist  there  is  at 
once  a  loss  of  power,  and  a  weak  stroke 
results.  To  verify  this,  one  need  only  com- 
pare the  volleying  of  Eaves,  Nisbet  and 
Mahony  with  that  of  H.  L.  Doherty.  Eaves, 
Nisbet  and  Mahony  belong  to  the  old  school, 
and  are  typical  of  the  English  style.  They 
kept  the  head  of  the  racket  high,  making  a 
sharp  angle  with  the  forearm,  and  their 
volleying,  while  sure  and  steady,  was  weak 
and  ineffective.  Doherty  has  profited  by 
the  American  method.  He  raises  the  head 
of  the  racket,  it  is  true,  preparatory  to  mak- 
ing the  stroke,  when  volleying  at  the  net, 
but  in  the  actual  stroke  itself  his  racket  and 
forearm  are  much  more  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  which  gives  his  volleying  a  force  and 
crispness  not  possessed  by  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish players. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  best  authorities  would  probably  discour- 
age any  very  close  imitation  of  the  style  and 
strokes  of  the  Dohertys  or  those  of  any 
other  players.  Pettit,  who  held  the  court 
tennis  championship  of  the  world  for  many 
years,  and  who  has  helped  many  of  our 
leading  lawn  tennis  players  to  proficiency, 
in  expressing  himself  on  this  point,  said : 
"  A  player  can  be  taught  or  can  learn  by 
imitation,  to  take  the  proper  position  in  the 
court,  to  keep  his  balance,  follow  his  stroke 
through  and  avoid  glaring  errors  in  style 
which  are  not  in  keeping  with  good  form, 
but  each  man  should  make  his  strokes  and 
play  in  the  manner  which  comes  most  easily 
and  naturally  to  him,  and  only  in  this  way 
can  he  obtain  the  best  results."  Again,  to 
any  one  who  feels  tempted  to  forsake  the 
American  style  of  play  for  the  English,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  style  ■  of 
H.  L.  Doherty  is  now  more  like  that  of  the 
best  American  players  than  is  the  style  of 
other  English  experts.  By  adding  speed  and 
crispness  to  many  of  his  strokes,  the  little 
Englishman  has  combined  the  strong  points 
of  the  English  and  American  game,  and 
has  improved  his  game  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  during  the  past  year. 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  past 
few  years  about  English  execution  of 
strokes  and  American  aggressiveness,  tac- 
tics and  strategy.  This  was  based  largely 
on  the  play  of  Gore,  Black  and  Barrett, 
while   in   this    country  a    few   years    since. 
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Most  of  the  conclusions  thus  arrived  at 
must  now  be  abandoned.  W.  A.  Larned, 
and  perhaps  several  others,  can,  and  do,  exe- 
cute strokes  which  are  hner  and  more  bril- 
liant than  anything  in  the  Doherty  reper- 
toire, but  probably  most  critics  will  admit 
that  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  to-day  who 
can  display  the  tactics,  strategy  and  head- 
work  in  general  shown  by  H.  L.  Doherty. 

The  foundation  of  the  Doherty  method  is 
not  the  execution  of  perfect  strokes,  but 
certainty  of  return.  In  this  way  they  keep 
the  ball  going  until,  by  clever  headwork 
(not  by  a  brilliant  smash  or  reckless  drive), 
they  can  win  the  point.  Just  before  the 
match  in  which  his  brother  won  the  Amer- 
ican championship  from  W.  A.  Larned,  R. 
F.  Doherty  made  the  significant  remark, 
"  When  skill  has  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  man  who  can  keep  returning  the  ball 
most  steadily  will  win." 

So  it  turned  out.  It  was  W.  A.  Larned 
who  made  the  brilliant  returns.  Larned's 
play  had  twice  the  speed,  and  when  the  ball 
got  inside  the  lines,  twice  the  accuracy  of 
Doherty's,  but  the  certainty  was  absent. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  third 
set.  A  close  observer  would  have  noted 
that  Doherty's  returns  were  almost  as  many 
feet  above  the  net  as  Larned's  were  inches, 
and  Doherty  never  sent  the  ball  very  close 
to  the  net  or  used  much  speed  in  his  re- 
turns unless  the  necessity  of  the  occasion 
demanded  it.  This  was  most  noteworthy  in 
the  last  few  games  of  the  third  set,  when 
Doherty  showed  his  wonderful  ability  to 
adapt  his  game  to  that  of  his  opponent. 
Larned,  playing  in  desperation,  was  making 
most  extraordinary  returns  and  covering  his 
court  perfectly.  Seeing  that  Larned  was 
returning  his  best-placed  shots  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  Doherty  changed  his 
play,  and  directed  every  return  high,  deep 
and  safe  down  the  center  of  the  court.  That 
this  was  winning  policy  was  soon  evident. 
Larned  would  return  the  ball  several  times, 
but  eventually  his  drive  would  find  the  net 
or  go  behind  the  lines,  disclosing  the  pecul- 
iar fact  that  he  could  more  certainly  return 
the  ball  when  obliged  to  run  at  full  speed 
than  when  it  was  returned  to  the  center  of 
the  back  line  at  his  feet. 

From  a  physical  standpoint,  judging  his 
play  and  his  strokes  upon  their  speed  and 
accuracy,  the  game  of  H.  L.  Doherty  is 
probably  inferior  to  that  of  several  players, 
among  whom  may  be  named  W.  Renshaw 
and  Dr.  Pim  in  the  past,  and  R.  F.  Doherty, 
M.  D.  Whitman  and  W.  A.  Larned  of  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  after  noticing  the 
small  and  slight  physique  of  "  Little  Do," 
one  can  scarcely  believe  him  capable  of  per- 
forming the  physical  feats  required,  and  his 
superiority,  clear  and  unquestioned  as  it  is, 
lies  more  in  mental  qualities  and  tempera- 
ment than  in  physical  skill.  True,  his  eye 
is  keen,  and  there  is  a  fine  codrdination  of 
muscles  and  nerves.  But  his  thought  proc- 
esses are  yet  keener,  and  he  is  blessed  with 
a  temperament  unequaled  in  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  game. 


There  is  in  lawn  tennis  a  great  com- 
plexity of  play,  and  the  situations  and  com- 
binations are  almost  unlimited.  In  this  re- 
spect it  resembles  the  game  of  chess,  except 
that  in  lawn  tennis  everything  must  be 
thought  out  at  lightning  speed  and  every 
move  of  one's  opponent  must  be  met  in- 
stantly. In  anticipating  what  will  be  the 
next  play  of  his  opponent,  and  divining  the 
character  and  direction  of  the  stroke,  H.  L. 
Doherty  stands  alone,  for  one  tries  in  vain 
for  the  name  of  a  player  who  can  compare 
with  him.  So  good  an  authority  as  his 
brother,  R.  F.  Doherty,  four  years  cham- 
pion of  England,  recently  said  that  this 
power  of  anticipating  was  half  the  battle. 
If  one  admits  this,  a  large  part  of  the 
Doherty   success    is   explained. 

But  little  less  striking  than  his  power  of 
anticipating  his  opponent's  play  is  H.  L. 
Doherty's  ability  to  make  the  stroke  least 
expected  by  his  antagonist  and  which  is  best 
calculated  to  win  the  point.  His  judgment 
in  this  respect  is  like  that  shown  by  R.  D. 
Wrenn,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  two  men  excels. 

Even  these  mental  qualities,  however, 
would  lose  some  of  their  value  were  they 
not  aided  by  a  splendidly  balanced  tempera- 
ment. Always  cool,  determined,  courageous, 
never  hurried,  nervous  or  anxious,  he  is 
able  to  play  his  best  game  at  all  times.  In 
this  respect  also  he  appears  to  surpass  all 
living  players.  This  moral  stamina  he  often 
shows  when  some  close  decision  is  given  in 
his  favor  by  an  umpire.  If  he  is  not  quite 
certain  of  its  correctness,  he  will  deliberately 
throw  away  the  next  point,  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  he  will  not  be  given  an  advantage  that 
does  not  belong  to  him,  although  he  knows 
that  one  point  may  cause  the  loss  of  the 
match.  He  did  this  in  the  final  match 
against  Clothier  for  the  United  States  cham- 
pionship at  Newport,  and  was  cheered  to 
the  echo  for  his  sportsmanship. 

Other  illustrations  of  his  magnificent  poise 
were  given  in  the  championship  with  Larned 
the  next  day.  The  score  had  been  deuced 
in  the  third  set  and  the  luck  of  the  game 
was  running  greatly  in  Larned's  favor. 
Larned  was  playing"  magnificently,  having 
one  of  the  "  Larned  streaks,"  and  it  began 
to  look  as  though  he  would  pull  out  the  set, 
and,  on  account  of  superior  endurance,  prob- 
ably the  match.  Twice  in  this  critical  period 
Larned's  returns,  coming  into  Doherty's 
hands  at  the  net,  struck  the  cord,  went  over 
and  fell  dead,  so  that  Doherty  had  no  chance 
to  return  the  ball.  Yet  Doherty  showed  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  exasperation,  but  went 
back  to  his  position  with  a  smile  of  appar- 
ently genuine  amusement  on  his  face.  Per- 
haps he  remembered  how,  two  years  ago, 
G.  W.  Hillyard,  becoming  the  victim  of  a 
similar  accident,  lost  his  temper,  and  with 
it  the  English  championship,  after  having  it 
almo-st  in  his  hands. 

Brilliant  headwork,  well-poised  tempera- 
ments and  steadiness  of  play  are  the  three 
factors  which  have  made  the  Dohertys  the 
leading  tennis  players  of  the  world. 


ANGLING  DIFFERENCES 

FISHING  UP  OR  DOWN  STREAM 

By  W.   C.   HARRIS 


IN  no  respect  is  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  methods  of  fishing  so  pronounced 
and  disturbing  among  anglers  as  the  diverse 
ones  of  fishing  "  up  "  and  "  down  "  stream. 
The  practice  of  the  former  came  to  us,  as 
did  all  our  general  knowledge  of  scientific 
angling,  from  the  British  Islands,  where  the 
art,  until  the  last  three  decades,  was  in 
higher  cultivation  than  on  any  other  of  the 
world's  waters.  For  thirty  years  or  more, 
however,  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  have  excelled  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  making  of  rods,  reels  and  lines, 
and  have  nearly  equalled  those  of  England 
in  the  exquisite  and  natural  dressing  of  arti- 
ficial flies  representing  the  live  insects  found 
on  and  over  the  pools  and  rapids. 

Owing  to  the  fruitfulness  of  American 
waters  and  the  great  number  of  them,  our 
fly-fishermen  have  not  yet,  as  a  rule,_been 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  somewhat  finical 
tackle  and  methods  in  use  in  British  waters. 
Comparatively  few  nearly  barren  trout- 
streams — and  anglers  do  not  care  to  visit 
them  and  be  content  with  merely  a  brace  or 
two  of  half-pound  trout  in  a  day's  outing — 
exist  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  beyond 
that  line  and  to  the  westward  thousands  of 
rivers,  streams  and  brooks  may  be  found 
from  which  a  score  or  a  dozen  or  more 
handsome  trout  can  be  taken  in  a  few  hours. 
This  profusion  of  game  fish  naturally  makes 
comparatively  coarse  artificial  lures  as  suc- 
cessful in  capture  as  those  dressed  with  the 
skill^of  the  best  fly-tier,  for  it  is  not  unusual 
in  many  waters,  particularly  in  the  far  West, 
to  see  trout  shouldering  and  jostling  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  feath- 
ered bug  thrown  to  them.  My  own  experi- 
ence covers  many  instances  of  this  kind,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Gallatin  River  of  Montana, 
the  Williamson  of  Oregon,  the  Bitter  Root 
and  the  upper  Yellowstone. 

"  Fishing  up  stream,"  has  many  advocates 
who  assert  that  as  trout  always  lie  with 
their  heads  up  current,  they  are  less  likely 
to  see  the  fisherman  or  the  glint  of  his  rod 
when  the  casts  are  made ;  that  the  discom- 
fort and  fatigue  accompanying  wading 
against  strong  rapids  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
increased  scores  secured ;  that  the  flies  deftly 
thrown  a  foot  or  two  above  the  head  of  a 
feeding  trout  floats  more  life-like  down  the 
current  than  those  drawn  against  it  by  the 
line,  when  they  are  apt  to  exhibit  a  muscular 
power  which  in  the  live  insect  would  be 
exaggerated  and  unnatural. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  down  stream " 
fisherman  is  equally  assertive  as  to  the  value 
of  his  method.  He  feels  the  charm  of  gur- 
gling waters  around  his  limbs,  a  down  cur- 


rent that  aids  rather  than  retards  or  fatigues 
him  in  each  successive  step  of  enjoyment  in 
his  pastime;  as  he  casts  his  fifty  or  more 
feet  of  line  adown  the  stream,  he  is  assured 
that  he  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  most  keen 
sighted  and  wary  trout;  that  his  artificial 
bugs,  under  the  tension  of  the  current  seam- 
ing it  from  right  to  left,  reaches  every 
square  inch  of  the  "  swim,"  as  English  rod- 
sters  term  a  likely  water,  and  coming  natu- 
rally down  stream,  just  the  direction  from 
whence  a  hungry  trout  is  awaiting  it,  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  taken  than  those 
thrown  against  the  current,  with,  doubtless, 
a  foot  or  more  of  the  leader  drooping  and 
bagging  before  the  nose  of  a  trout,  with  a 
dead  bug,  soaked  and  bedraggled,  following 
slowly  behind. 

By  wading  "  down  stream  "  its  advocates 
do  not  mean  splashing  and  lifting  the  feet 
above  the  surface,  sending  the  water  hither 
and  yon  on  to  the  banks,  into  the  pools, 
with  the  roil  of  slit  or  mud  or  fine  gravel 
from  the  bottom  polluting  the  stream  many 
yards  ahead,  and  causing  every  fish  to  scurry 
to  the  shelter  of  a  hole  in  the  bank  or  under 
a  shelving  rock.  They  intend  that  the  rod- 
ster  shall  enter  the  water  quietly,  and,  after 
a  few  preliminary  casts  to  get  the  water  gear 
in  good  working  order,  to  proceed  down 
.stream  by  sliding  rather  than  lifting  his 
feet  from  the  bottom,  noiselessly  and  cau- 
tiously approaching  the  most  likely  pools  or 
eddies  behind  the  rocks  in  midstream,  or 
still  stretches  close  to  the  banks,  or  the  quiet 
reaches  broadening  down  stream,  where 
nine  chances  in  ten,  on  a  good  trout  water, 
one  or  more  fish  will  be  seen  lazily  rising 
and  feeding. 

Again,  the  down-stream  angler  contends 
that  when  a  fish  is  fastened  on  a  hook, 
taking  the  lure  in  a  current,  that  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  well  hooked,  hence  more  cer- 
tain of  capture  when  the  line  is  tense,  than 
when  rising  to  a  floating  bug  at  the  end 
of  a  looping  line  and  leader.  Certainly  it 
is  very  difficult  when  casting  against  the  cur- 
rent to  keep  the  line  sufficiently  taut  to  strike 
quickly  and  effectively  a  rising  trout,  which, 
as  a  rule,  ejects  the  artificial  lure  the  in- 
stant he  feels  the  gritty  impact  of  the  steel. 

In  fishing  down  stream,  the  advocate  of 
the  principle  that  the  greater  the  surface 
commotion  made  by  the  flies  used,  the  surer 
the  rise  and  the  catch,  has  an  advantage 
over  his  brother  who  always  fishes  "  fine  " 
and  with  flies  that  do  not  make  a  ripple. 
Drawing  the  artificial  bugs  across  and 
slightly  up  stream  over  the  mirrowed  bosom 
of  a  pool  is^  apt  to  leave  a  wake  behind  them 
which   may   not   be   inaptly   compared   with 
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the  one  created  by  a  small  stern-wheel 
steamer ;  an  unnatural  condition  of  things, 
but  of  such  is  a  trout's  make-up. 

Old  anglers  when  tishing  a  rapid  stream 
have  learned  to  adopt  their  methods  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  water.  They  have 
adopted  both  methods,  fishing  up  the  pools 
and  down  the  rapids,  thus  avoiding  the  great 
fatigue  in  wading  the  latter,  and  the  chance 
of  the  trout  seeing  them  in  the  more  quiet 
waters  of  the  former.  They  have  long  ago 
decided  that  the  eyesight  of  a  fish  through 
the  dashing  and  boiling  water  of  a  rapid  or 
boisterous  rift  extends  but  a  few  yards, 
while  from  the  still  water  of  a  pool  either 
the  form  of  the  fisher  or  the  action  of  his 
rod  when  casting  may  be  seen  by  the  fish 
probably  thirty  or  forty  feet.  In  several 
instances  in  my  own  experience  I  have 
known  black  bass  to  come  that  distance 
through  a  shallow  and  placid  stretch  of 
water  for  my  cast  of  flies. 

Doubtless  many  readers  of  Outing  re- 
member "  Ben  Buntline,"  that  prince  of 
story  tellers  for  the  commonality,  particu- 
larly the  boys.  He  filled  the  public  eye 
twe:ity-five  years  ago.  Buntline  was  a 
genial,  whole-souled  fellow  and  an  experi- 
enced angler.  He  died  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  but  I  have  one  of  his  private  letters 
now  before  me,  written  in  1885,  in  which 
he  gives  his  views  on  fishing  "  up "  and 
"  down  "   stream  : 

■'Well,  it  is  all  right,  my  dear  boy  (I  was 
58  at  the  time),  there  is  no  accounting  for 
taste,  as  the  milkmaid  said  when  she  saw 
a  man  kiss  a  cow.  You  fish  up  stream  and 
I'll  fish  down,  and  we'll  both  be  contented 
with  our  catch.  I  am  getting  old  and  lazy, 
and  carry  all  the  lead  I  ever  use  in  fishing 
in  a  game  leg  of  mine,  which  I  didn't  have 
when  you  first  saw  me,  and  I  can  get  down 
stream  easier  than  I  can  get  up.  If  possible, 
I  will  try  some  of  your  streams  next  sum- 
mer, especially  if  you  will  save  one  big  wild 
trout  for  me  to  '  come  down  stream '  on. 
I  don't  know  until  I  see  the  water  what  I'll 
fish  with — but  I'll  chuck  something  that  the 
big  trout  will  like.  Bet  your  corkscrew  on 
that.  With  a  God  bless  you  and  all  who 
love  to  go-a-fishing,  goo'd-lDy." 


HOLDING    HARD    AND    KILLING    QUICK. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late 
years  over  the  subject  of  "holding  hard  and 
killing  quick,"  after  a  trout  has  been  well 
fastened  on  the  hook.  Those  anglers  who 
uphold  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question 
affirm  that  setting  aside  the  humanity  of  kill- 
ing your  fish  quickly,  there  are  many  good 
angling  reasons  why  a  trout  should  be 
brought  to  the  net  as  speedily  as  conditions 
permit ;  that  when  a  fish  is  played  slowly,  if 
not  hooked  in  the  tongue  or  deep  in  the 
jaw,  the  hook  is  apt  to  work  a  hole  above 
the  upper  jaw  bone  and  the  fish  escapes  ; 
that  a  fish,  so  soon  as  he  feels  the  restraint 
of  capture,  dashes  for  his  lair  under  the 
bank  or  in  a  knotted  root  hole  where  snags 
are  apt  to  be,   and  a   wary  trout,  certainly 


a  black  bass,  seems  to  know  just  how  to 
wind  the  line  around  sunken  tree  branches 
or  twist  it  around  a  lily  pad  or  other  water 
vegetation.  Such  fish  must  be  held  hard 
and  killed  quickly  or  they  are  lost  to  the 
creel.  Anglers  who  have  fished  in  the 
waters  of  Florida  appreciate  this  method 
when  they  are  fastened  to  a  grouper  or 
snapper,  both  of  which  make  impetuously 
and  fiercely,  the  moment  they  are  hooked, 
for  the  holes  made  by  jagged  sections  of 
coral  growth  on  the  bottom  of  the  waters 
of  the  keys. 

Probably  no  subject  has  been  so  widely 
and  exhaustively  discussed  and  disputed 
among  anglers  than  that  of  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  reel  on  the  rod.  It  certainly  is 
an  important  one,  for  upon  it  depends  not 
only  the  comfort  and  ease  of  angling,  but 
the  preservation  of  the  rod,  the  best  make 
of  which  during  a  day's  outing  is  apt  to  get 
a  "  set "  or  bend,  particularly  in  the  tip 
joint.  Those  who  advocate  the  placing  of 
the  reel  on  top  of  the  rod  secure  it  in  the 
reel-seat  with  the  handle  on  the  right  side 
of  the  rod,  reeving  the  line  through  the 
guides  or  rings,  fastening  the  leader  to  the 
reel  line  and  affixing  their  chosen  cast  of 
flies.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  stream, 
and  casting  is  done  with  the  reel  under- 
neath the  rod  and  the  handle  on  the  left 
side.  So  soon  as  a  fish  is  hooked  the  rod 
is  turned  and  transferred  to  the  left  hand, 
with  which  the  trout  is  played  and  killed, 
and  the  reel  is  now  on  the  upper  side  with 
the  handle  on  the  right.  A  left-handed  man 
would  of  course  reverse  this  method  of 
placing  the  reel. 

The  advocates  of  the  above-described  plan 
of  affixing  the  reel  claim  that  its  advantages 
are  lessening  of  friction,  for,  with  "  the  line 
under  the  rod  bent,  it  forms,  between  the 
rings  or  guides,  a  plane,  and  the  rod  forms 
a  segment  of  a  circle  over  it,  hence  it  seems 
that  the  strain  is  applied  to  the  rod,  more 
particularly  at  certain  points,  these  being 
where  the  rings  are  fastened."  The  rod 
and  line  appear  to  be  anything  but  in  union. 
The  line  forms  little  obtuse  angles  at  the 
rings,  making  your  arched  rod  look  as 
though  supported  by  a  truss  of  thread. 
Practical  experiments,  both  with  wet  and 
dry  lines,  have  proved  that  the  strain  on 
the  rod  with  the  reel  on  top  is  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  less  than  when  playing  a  fish  with 
the  reel  underneath.  The  line  follows  the 
curve  of  the  rod,  with  the  reel  uppermost, 
thereby  distributing  the  strain  equally  upon 
all  parts  of  the  rod.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts  there  are  to-day  more  salmon  and 
trout  fishermen  in  this  country  and  England 
that  habitually  fish  and  kill  fish  with  the 
reel  placed  under  the  rod  than  there  are 
anglers  who  have  adopted  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  better  methods.  Of  all  men  fly- 
fisherman  are  most  wedded  to  their  habits, 
hobbies  or  fads.  This  is  not  only  true  as  to 
methods  of  fishing,  but  extends,  unhappily, 
to  their  choice  of  lures,  many  contending 
that  tints  of  color  in  flies  are  more  alluring 
than  form  or  size,  hence  we  find  the  craft 
divided   between   "  colorists "   on  one   hand 
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and  "formalists"  on  the  other;  fortunately, 
the  latter  are  most  numerous. 


TICKLING    TROUT. 

That  old  subject  of  "tickling  trout" 
seems  still  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  in- 
credibility of  anglers,  for  not  less  than  half 
a  dozen  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received 
within  the  last  thirty  days  as  to  how  and 
under  what  conditions  a  trout  can  be  caught 
by  "  tickling "  it.  It  is  done  in  this  way : 
First  find  your  fish  in  repose  under  the  bank 
or  in  his  shelter  hole.  With  the  palm  a 
little  turned  upward  and  the  fingers  slightly 
bent,  place  your  hand  quietly  under  its  body 
near  the  tail,  then  gently,  very  gently,  close 
the  index  finger  and  thumb  around  the  body, 
touching  and  softly  scratching  it  until  you 
reach  the  pectoral  or  breast  fins,  then  grasp 
tightly  and  throw  your  quarry  upon  the 
bank.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  fish  ap- 
pear to  like  it,  for  instances  are  known 
wherein  the  trout  have  become  frightened 
under  too  close  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  and 
have  darted  away  for  several  yards,  but  have 


returned  almost  instantly  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  "  tickled."  No  less  a  celebrity 
than  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  told  an 
experience  in  this  line  in  open  meeting  in 
old  Plymouth  Church,  many  years  ago.  He 
said  that  whenever  his  father  went  down  to 
Guilford  Church,  Conn.,  to  visit  his  wife's 
relatives,  he  used  to  think  of  nothing  but 
finding  a  good  place  to  catch  trout.  In  a 
certain  pool  there  was  a  particularly  large 
trout,  and  for  several  years  the  old  gentle- 
man vainly  tried  to  hook  him.  Finally,  dur- 
ing one  of  his  annual  visits,  he  saw  the  old 
trout's  fins  sticking  out  of  the  water  in  a 
shady  spot  under  the  bank.  The  reverend 
angler  bethought  him  that  he  had  heard  or 
read  that  fish  could  be  tickled  and  caught 
by  the  hand.  He  softly  slipped  a  hand  into 
the  water  under  the  motionless  fish  and 
slightly  tickled  its  belly  with  his  finger  tips. 
It  shot  a  little  distance  off,  but  returned 
almost  immediately,  and  he  moved  his  hand 
lightly  along  its  scales  until,  approaching  the 
gills,  he  slipped  his  forefinger  in  and  jerked 
the  surprised  trout  high  and  dry  upon  the 
bank.     The  fish  weighed  three  pounds. 


MAKING  DIFFICULT  CAMPS 


OVER  THE  WATER  OR  ON  A  SWAMP 


By  DAN   BEARD 


DRAWINGS    BY   THE   AUTHOR 


THERE  are  few,  if  any,  real  "  outdoor  " 
men  who  are  not  capable  of  using  the 
material  wild  nature  affords,  to  construct 
for  themselves  a  comfortable  camp  which 
will  protect  them  from  sun  or  rain.  But  it 
frequently  happens  that  there  is  no  solid 
earth  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  van- 
tage ground,  and  the  sportsmen  are  com- 
pelled to  locate  their  camps  long  distances 
from  their  blinds  or  favorite  fishing  pools. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  necessitates  long  all- 
night  journeys  over  the  worst  of  trails,  in 
order  that  the  men  may  be  at  their  blinds 
in  the  gray  dawn  or  reach  the  fishing  place 
before  the  sun  is  too  high  and  brilliant.  All 
this  may  be  obviated  by  a  camp  built  on  the 
spot.  Besides  the  great  convenience  of  such 
camps,  they  often  possess  other  unlooked  for 
advantages ;  I  have  slept  over  a  salt  meadow 
when  the  rank  grass  was  blackened  with 
millions  of  mosquitoes,  and  not  an  insect 
touched  me,  although  my  face  and  hands 
were  unprotected. 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost  constant 
breeze  blowing  over  the  long  stretches  of 
flat,  open  marshes,  and  the  mosquitoes  can 
make  no  headway  against  even  a  mild  sum- 
mer's   zephyr    and    seek    protection    of    the 


long  grass,  leaving  persons  a  few  feet  above 
them  free  from  the  attack  of  their  poisoned 
lances. 

The  only  real  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  building  camps  over  marshes,  bogs, 
swamps  and  the  water  is  the  transportation 
of  the  building  material  and  securing  a 
foundation  on  quaking  ground  of  sufficient 
stability  to  support  the  shack.  A  house  on 
the  marsh  or  over  thfe  water  itself  requires 
little  or  no  more  labor  than  is  demanded  of 
one  to  build  an  equally  substantial  camp  in 
the  woods,  and  where  ever  it  is  possible  to 
secure  small  timber  and  brush  you  may 
sleep  in  as  dry  a  bed  as  can  be  procured  in 
the  forest  itself. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  build  huts  over 
the  water  in  flooded  forest  districts  by  fast- 
ening timbers  horizontally  between  the 
trees  and  erecting  a  platform  upon  them, 
as  whole  tribes  of  aboriginies  do  in  some 
parts  of  South  America ;  but  to  build  the 
shack  over  open  water  is  another  proposi- 
tion. However,  this,  too.  may  be  done  pro- 
vided the  water  is  shallow. 

Mark  out  the  site  of  vour  camp  by  thrust- 
ing four  temporary  poles  in  the  bottom  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  proposed  structure. 
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Make  a  measurement  of  the  depth  of  the 
water  at  these  four  points  and  build  your 
cribs  according  to  this  measurement. 

If  the  bottom  is  soft  enough  to  allow  you 
to  drive  in  stakes,  make  your  cribs  with  the 
uprights  projecting  a  couple  of  feet  or  more ; 
this  may  be  done  by  selecting  a  soft  piece 
of  ground  on  shore  and  driving  the  stakes  in 
the  earth  the  required  distance,  being  care- 
ful to  so  drive  them  that  when  the  crib  is 
finished  it  may  be  easily  removed  without 
wrenching  it  apart.     (Fig.  i.) 


Fig.  I. 

The  crib  is  woven  basket  fashion  in  and 
out  of  the  stakes  (Fig.  2).  Use  stout  stakes, 
not  thicker  than  your  wrist  at  the  big  end 
for  the  uprights  and  split  "  hoop  poles  "  of 
any  sort  of  pliable  wood  for  the  basket 
weaving.  If  the  proper  sort  of  hoop-pole 
wood  is  not  available,  vines,  roots  or  long 
strips  of  bark  can  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose.  Make  the  crib  about  three  by 
four  feet  and  of  a  depth  to  correspond  with 
the  depth  of  the  water.  In  weaving,  use 
judgment  and  care,  do  not  leave  the  joints 
open,  that  is,  allow  no  space  between  the 
end  of  one  woven  piece  and  the  end  of  the 
next  piece  to  follow  ;  overlap  their  ends  by 
beginning  with  the  next  piece  back  of  where 
the  last  one  entls. 


When  the  four  basket  cribs  are  finished, 
carefully  redraw  from  the  soft  earth  the 
stakes,  which  may  be  done  without  injuring 
the  crib;  transport  the  baskets  to  the  site 
of  your  proposed  camp.  Set  the  cribs  at  the 
four  corners,  a 'id  with  a  stone,  club  or  axe 
drive  the  stakes  into  the  bottom  of  the  water 
as  they  were  first  driven  into  the  ground 
before  the  basket  work  was  begun  and  as 
they  stood  when  it  was  completed. 

In  the  middle  of  each  of  these  cribs  you 
may  now  erect  a  corner  post  for  your  camp 
by   forcing   its   pointed    end   as    far    in    the 


bottom  of  the  water  as  it  will  go,  and  then 
securing  it  in  place  by  filling  around  with 
stones  ;  small  stones  make  a  more  solid  pier 
than  the  larger  ones,  they  pack  better  and 
are  less  liable  to  work  loose. 

In  case  there  are  no  stones  handy,  then 
there  will  certainly  be  sugar-loafed  or  hemi- 
spherical nodules  of  the  roots  of  the  hum- 
mock grass  growing  along  the  shores  or 
marshes  (Fig.  5).  If  these  are  cut  off  with 
a  sharp  hunting  knife,  they  will  make  ex- 
cellent ballast  for  the  cribs  and  pack  even 
better  than  small  stones.  If  the  bottom  of 
the  water  is  too  hard  or  rocky  to  admit  the 
driving  of  stakes,  a  bottom  to  the  crib  must 
be  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4  shows 
how  to  cut  a  hoop  so  that  it  may  be  bent 
without  breaking. 


Figs.  3-  4,  ''nd  S- 

Before  putting  any  stones  in  the  crib, 
cover  the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  small 
boughs  to  prevent  the  smaller  fragments  of 
ballast  from  falling  through,  then  sink  your 
basket  to  the  bottom.  The  corner  posts 
must  now  be  each  held  in  position  by  one 
of  the  party,  vvhile  the  others  fill  up  the 
cribs  with  ballast,  after  which  brace  the 
posts  with  two  horizontal  poles  running 
above  the  water  diagonally  to  the  corner 
posts,  thus  X .  They  may  then  be  further 
braced  as  the  uprights  C  and  D  are  in  Fig.  8. 

If  the  water  is  liable  to  be  rough,  greater 
security  is  gained  by  filling  the  space  be- 
tween the  piers  with  brush  weighted  down 
by  heavy  stones. 

When  your  platform  is  erected  several 
feet  above  the  water  you  are  free  to  erect 
a  tent,  an  Indian  bark  wigwam,  a  wickiup, 
an  Adirondack  shack,  a  frame  shanty  or 
even  a  log  house,  according  to  the  facilities 
and  time  at  your  disposal. 

A  camp  on  the  marsh,  even  though  the 
bog  is  practically  bottomless,  will  not  sink 
if  the  well-known  principle  of  the  snow- 
shoe  is  adhered  to  in  the  structure. 

It  is  a  simple  act  to  erect  the  four  corner 
posts.  A,  B,  C.  D  (Fig.  6),  in  the  soft 
ground,  for  if  their  ends  are  pointed  the 
posts  may  be  forced  into  the  yielding  earth 
without  the  aid  of  maul  or  hammer.  The 
real  difficulty  often  is  not  in  forcing  them 
into  the  ground,  but  in  preventing  them 
from  sinking  out  of  sight.     The  posts  should 
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Fig.  6. 

penetrate  the  quaking  earth  only  far  enough 
to   support  them   in   an   upright   position. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  necessary 
to  collect  a  great  heap  of  small  boughs  of 
spruce,  pine,  cedar,  hemlock  or  almost  any 
other  tree,  those  having  the  thickest  mass 
of  small  branches  are  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. Make  a  sheet  of  these  branches  by 
laying  them  on  the  ground  as  you  would 
the  shingles  of  a  house,  with  this  difference, 
the  sides  as  well  as  the  ends  should  overlap 
each  other.  Do  this  by  placing  them  close 
together,  a  row  at  a  time,  until  the  green 
sheet  extends  several  feet  on  all  sides  of 
the  four  posts   (Fig.  6). 

Spread  your  next  sheet  with  the  direction 
of  the  rows  and  stems  at  right  angles  with 
the  rows  and  stems  of  the  first  sheet ;  use 
care  in  selecting  branches  which  will  lie  flat 
and  not  tangle  up  in  an  unsightly  mass.  At 
right  angles  with  the  rows  of  the  second 
sheet,  and  on  top  of  them,  spread  the  third 
thickness,  and  continue  in  this  manner  (Fig. 
6)  until  you  have  a  mattress  which  will  be 
two  or  three  feet  thick  when  compressed  by 
the  weight  it  has  to  sustain. 


Parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  top  layer  of  brush, 
lay  a  number  of  lodge  poles  for  binders 
(Fig.  7).  At  right  angles  with  these  place 
the  two  top  binders  E,  G  and  F,  H  (Figs.  7, 
8,  and  9). 

With  the  help  of  any  heavy  objects  and 
the  combined  weight  of  the  campers,  press 
E,  G  and  F,  H  firmly  down  on  the  brush 
mattress  and  hold  them  there  until  they  are 
securely  nailed  to  the  upright  corners  posts 
A,  B,  C,  D  (Figs.  6,  7.  8  and  9). 

It  will  now  be  impossible  for  the  uprights 
to  .sink  deeper  into  the  mire,  no  matter  what 
weight  they  may  be  called  upon  to  support, 


unless  the  mattress  goes  with  them  or  the 
posts  are  torn  away  from  the  binders  E,  G 
and  F,  H.  These  binders  may  be  made 
much  heavier  than  shown  in  the  diagrams, 
and  for  a  structure  similar  to  Fig.  9  this 
would  be  necessary. 

A  well-constructed  marsh  camp  will  not 
sink  until  time  rots  the  structure. 

The  snowshoe  principle  will  not  apply  to 
some  stretches  of  liquid  mud  and  quick- 
sands, which  are  too  fluid  to  support  any- 
thing not  built  like  a  boat,  but  it  will  be 
found  to  work  with  satisfactory  results  on 
all  ordinary  bogs,  swamps  and  marshes 
which  have  a  surface  crust  of  sod,  roots  or 
hummocks. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  framework  suitable  for 
a  canvas,  board  or  bark  covering,  and  Fig.  9 
shows  an  adaptation  of  the  bark  hut  to  the 
brush  shoe  foundation. 

Fig.  10  shows  how  a  fire-place  may  be 
made  in  front  of  the  shack,  with  a  hearth  of 
clay  and  a  frame  of  green  hemlock,  which 
will  minimize  the  danger  of  burning  your 
camp  down  while  you  sleep. 


Figs.  9  and  lo. 


RECORDS  AND  NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES 

By  JAMES  E.    SULLIVAN 


THE  sensational  performance  of  the  year 
in  the  trotting  line  was  the  record  of 
Lou  Dillon  at  the  grand  circuit  meeting  at 
and  Readville  Driving  Park,  on  August  24, 
in  trotting  a  mile  in  two  minutes  flat.  This 
is  a  cut  that  has  been  long  looked  for  in  the 
trotting  exploits,  and  many  are  pleased  at 
this  marvelous  performance.  No  one,  how- 
ever, is  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  a  fixed 
and  final  record.  Lou  Dillon  trotted  the 
first  quarter  in  30^4,  the  half  in  i.oo^,  the 
three-quarters  in  1.31  and  the  full  mile  in 
2    minutes. 

On  August  20,  at  the  Brighton  Beach 
Park,  Dan  Patch  wiped  out  all  existing 
harness  records  for  a  mile,  covering  the  dis- 
tance in  I  minute  59  seconds,  the  fastest  mile 
ever  made  in  harness.  The  time  of  the 
separate  quarters  was  29^/2,  ^gY^,  30^2,  2954. 

At  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  August  26,  a  new 
world's  record  for  a  mile  on  a  one-half  mile 
track  was  made  by  Cresceus,  the  time  being 
2  minutes  8^  seconds.  The  time  by  quar- 
ters was  as  follows:  .32,  1.03%,  1.363/I, 
2.o8H- 

The  increased  activity  in  army  athletics  is 
wholesome.  At  the  games  on  August  26, 
at  Fort  Meyer,  two  army  records  were  es- 
tablished —  the  one-mile  run  and  three 
jumps. 

A  new  world's  record  for  one  hour  was 
made  at  the  Park  des  Princess,  Paris,  on 
August  17,  by  M.  Dangla,  he  covering  81 
kilometers  108  meters  (50.398  miles)  in  that 
time. 

At  Paris,  on  August  14,  at  the  Belodrome 
Buffalo,  Major  Taylor  rode  300  meters  in 
18  seconds,  supplanting  the  former  record 
of  184-5  seconds. 

At  the  games  of  the  Spanish  War  Vete- 
rans, Bergen  Beach,  L.  L,  on  the  nth,  P. 
Sayles  and  W.  S.  Edwards,  of  the  22d 
Regiment,  won  the  three-legged  race  in  12 
seconds,  creating  a  new  American  record. 
The  only  question  at  point  is  as  to  this 
being  an  open  race.  This  supplants  the 
former  record  of  12  2-5  seconds,  made  by  C. 
Busse  and  H.  H.  Morrell  in  1891. 

David  Gaul,  the  youthful  Philadelphia 
swimmer,  swam  50  yards  straightaway  over 
the  National  Swimming  Association's  course 
at  Lafayette,  Pa.,  supplanting  the  previous 
record  of  31  4-5  seconds  by  his  new  record 
of  31  seconds  flat.  The  previous  record  was 
made  ten  years  ago  by  W.  B.  Izard. 

At  South  Boston,  on  August  2,  Harry  Gill 
threw  the  discus  128  feet  and  9  inches,  creat- 
ing a  new  professional  record. 

At  Boston,  August  i,  Benny  Munroe,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  broke  the  record  in  the 
Golden  Wheel  Race,  riding  in  the  fourth 
hour  of  the  week's  contest  49  miles  210 
yards,  which  is  624  yards  better  than  the 
world  record  made  by  De  Guichard. 


At  Travers'  Island,  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
on  August  2,  Charles  Ruberl,  of  the  N.  Y. 
A.  C.,  made  a  new  American  swimming  rec- 
ord for  100  yards,  going  the  distance  in  i 
minute  5  1-5  seconds,  supplanting  the  former 
record  of  i  minute  5  3-5  seconds,  held  by 
E.   C.   Schaefer. 

At  the  Salt  Lake  Bicycle  Track,  August  5, 
the  Redman  Brothers  clipped  6  seconds  oft' 
the  world's  record  in  a  five-mile  amateur 
race,  covering  the  distance  in  9  minutes  54 
seconds. 

At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  August  7,  R.  P. 
Williams  cleared  9  feet  10^  inches  in  the 
standing  backward  jump  with  weights, 
breaking  the  world's  record  by  10  inches. 

At  St.  Louis,  on  August  22,  Charles  P. 
Lucas  established  a  new  world's  record  at 
potato  racing,  l^wo  hundred  and  eight 
yards,  12  potatoes  four  feet  apart.  Time,  50 
seconds  ;   supplanting  the  former  record  of 

55  seconds,  made  b}'-  C.  J.  Carr,  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  on  June  t6,  1877. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  Martin  Harris, 
a  member  of  the  National  Swimming  As- 
sociation, swam  a  mile,  walked  a  mile  and 
ran  a  mile  in  47  minutes  and  28  seconds. 
He  swam  the  mile  in  29.20,  walked  the 
mile  m  12  minutes  and  ran  the  mile  in  6 
minutes  and  8  seconds. 

At  Leicester,  England,  on  August  4,  D. 
Bellington  :  wam  a  mile  in  24  minutes  and 

56  2-5  seconds,  the  fastest  time  ever  recorded 
by  either  c.mateur  or  professional.  The 
course  was  of  open  water  over  220  yards' 
space.  The  quarter  was  5.57;  half,  12.19; 
three-quarters,  18.40.  The  half  also  being 
a  world's  record.  George  Reid,  of  Sidney, 
New  South  Wales,  has  a  record  of  24.46  4-5 
for  a  mile,  but  the  time  was  made  in  45 
yards'  open  water  bath  with  push  off,  so 
there  is  no  comparison. 

C.  C.  Cox  won  the  National  Roque  cham- 
pionship at  the  annual  August  meet,  at  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. 

At  Chicago,  Miss  Bessie  Anthony  again 
won  the  Western  Golf  championship  for 
women,  defeating  Miss  "  Johnnie  "  Carpen- 
ter in  the  final  by  3  up  and  2  to  play. 

At  London,  July  26,  J.  A.  Jarvis  broke  his 
former  long-distance  swimming  record  by 
284-5  seconds.  Pie  swam  from  Kew  to 
Putney,  a  distance  of  5  miles  and  60  yards, 
in  I  hour  3  minutes  48  1-5  seconds. 

At  Brighton,  England,  on  August  27,  Len 
Hurst  ran  25  miles  in  2  hours  33  minutes 
42  seconds,  supplanting  the  former  profes- 
sional record  of  G.  Mason,  made  March  14, 
1881,  of  2  hours  36  minutes  34  seconds. 
This  performance  is  two  seconds  faster  than 
Dunning's  amateur  record  in  1881. 

At  Saratoga,  August  22,  Africander,  in 
winning  the  Saratoga  Cup,  made  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  in  2.58,  a  new  record. 


American   Tennis  Cliampiunships,    1 90J 


KiKST  KoUNlJ. 


C.  M.  Relyea 
H.  L.  Doherty 
Richard  Stevens 
R.  L.  Dana 

E.  K.  Leech 
H.  W.  Stiness 
Deane  Miller 
R.  T.  Henshaw 
Charles  Peters 
H.  G.  Dering 
Wm.  G.  Gates 
Alf.  Stillman,  2d 

F.  J.  Otis 

H.  S.  Mahony 
J.  B.  Read 
Kenneth  Horton 
L.  E.  Mahan 

G.  T.  Adee 
H.  W.  Slocum 
R.  W.  Thomas 
Norman  Melland 
R.  A.  Burlingame 
E.  P.  Larned 
Greville  Clarke 
Matthew  Bartlett 
E.  W.  Scott 


Second  Round. 

L.  H.  Waidner 
J.  D.  E.  Jones 
R.  C.  Seaver 
W.  B.  Conner 
H.  R.  Sedgwick 
H.  Norman 
W.  A.  L.  Dionne 
Charles  L.  Cole 
B.  Cross 
R.  H.  Carleton 
E.  A.  Freshman 
K.  H.  Behr 
John  T.  Bailey 
H.  H.  Whitman 
J.  C.  Neely 
S.  L.  Smith 
J.  A.  Ryerson 
Kriegh  Collins 

B.  F.  Merrill 
R.  F.  Doherty 
S.  P.  Henshaw 
J.  P.  Paret 
Theodore  Horton 
Gardner  Beals 
M.  B.  Colket 

H.  L.  Doherty, 

6-0,  6-1,  6-1 

-  Stevens,  6-0,  6-1,  6-1 

-  Stiness,  by  default 

-  Miller,  6-0,  6-1,  7-5 

■  Dering,  by  default 

Stillman,  2d, 

6-4,  2-6,  6-4,  6-4  I 

-  Mahony,  by  default 

I  Horton, 

1"  4-6,  6-4,  7-5,  6-4 

I.  Mahan,  6-3,  6-3,  6-2  ! 

I 

'-  Slocum,  by  default 

'.  Melland,  6-0,  60.  6-0  ' 

I 

-  Larned,  6-1,  6-1,  6-3 

I  Scott,  I 

I  6-3,  7-5,  4-6,  6-1 

V.  S.  Manson 
H.  E.  Avery 
L.  G.  Morris 
Edgar  Leonard 
W.  W.  White,  Jr. 

C.  M.  Bull,  Jr. 
Wm.  Burden 
G.  L  Scott 
A.  L.  Hoskins 
R.  P.  Huntington 
Alfred  Codman 

D.  F.  Appleton,  2d 
A.  C.  Blanding 

A.  L.  Devens,  Jr.- 
Fergus  Reid 
Thomas  Ridgway 
H.  H.  Havermayer 
H.  F.  Allen 
Butler  Lamb 
Holcombe  Ward 
J.  G.  Willis 
J.  R.  Livermore 
H;  J.  Holt. 
C.  E.  Sands 

B.  C.  Wright 
W.  J.  Clothier 


Third  Round. 

I  Waidner,  4-6, 
j  12-10,  2-6, 6-4,  6-1 
I  Seaver, 
f  6-2,  6-1,  6-3 

(  Norman, 
f    6-1,  7-5,  6-8,  6-2 
)  Dionne,  2-6, 
f    6-3,  6-8,  8-6,  7-5 
(  Carleton,  -1 

I  6-2,  7-5,  6-0 

f  Freshman,  6-1, 
j"    6-3,  4-6,  3-6,  6-2 
I  Whitman,  -i 

j"  6-1,  6-2,  6-4  I 

(  Smith,  r 

f  by  default  J 

I  Collins,  "1 

f  6-0,  6-1,  6-1  I 

(  R.  F.  Doherty,    f 
i"  6-1,  6-2,  6-1  J 

j  Paret,  ^ 

j"  6-4,  6-1,  6-2  I 

/  Beals,  r 

i  6-3,  6-4,  6-4  J 


FOUKTII 

Round. 


Seaver, 
by  default 


Dionne, 

6-4,  6-3,  6-2 


Carleton,       1 
6-2,  6-3,  6-3  I 

\ 
Whitman,      I 
3-6,  8-6,  6-0, 
7-5  J 

R.  F. 

Doherty, 

6-2,  2-6,  10-8, 
6-3 

Paret,  3-6, 
8-6,  6-3,  10-8 


K II' III 

ROUNI 


Seaver, 

6-1,  6-0, 
7-5 


Carleton, 
6-3,  6-2, 
6-1 


R.  F. 
Doherty, 
6-0,  6-1, 


Sixiii 
Round. 


Finals. 


WiNNKK  (Jl- 

Ai.i,  Comers. 


Carleton, 
6-3,  6-2, 
6-1 


.  H.  L.  Doherty, 

6-2,  6-2,  6-0 


V  Stevens,  j 

)  by  default  J 


H.  L. 

Doherty, 

6-4,  6-2,  6-2 


-Dering,  1 

\    5-7,  8-6,  9-7,  8-6  ■ 


H.  L. 
Doherty, 
6-3,  6-2, 
6-4 


H.  L. 
Doherty, 
bydefault  J 


H.  L. 
Doherty, 

6-2,  6-0, 


Mahony,        | 
7-5,  6-3,  6-2  J 


Mahony,  j 

6-3,  6-2,  6-3  J 


iHc 


8-6,  4-6,  7-5,  6-0 


Horton, 

\     6-3,  8-6,  8-6 


Melland,  | 

7-5,  6-2,  6-4  J 


Larned, 


1 


E.  P. 
Larned, 
9-7,  8-6, 
6-2 


1  6-2,  6-2,  6-2 

'  I   Larned,  | 

(  Avery,  I     6-2,  6-3,  6-1  J 

\  by  default  J 

(  Leonard,  -, 

(  6-1,  6-0,  6-1  I   Leonard,       ] 

I  Bull,  Jr.,  5-7,        f     6-1,  6-4,  6-2  j 

)"    6-2,  6-1,  3-6,  6-3  J  I 

I  Burden,  -,  1- 

I  6-4,  6-0,  6-4      Hunting- 

t  Huntington,         f  1°",  6-1,  6-2, 

(  6-2,  6-2,  6-2  J  6-4  -> 

I  Codman,  -, 

\  7-5,  6-2,  6-3  I  Codman,       1 

I  Blanding,  f    6-3,  6-0,  6-1  I 

(  by  default  J  | 

;  Ridgway,  -,  ^ 

\  by  default  I  ^lien,  I 

I  Allen,  I     7-5,  6-4,  6-1 

\  by  default  1  '' 

I.Ward,  -| 

\  6-1,  6-2,  6-3  I  ,,,      , 

I-  Ward,  -| 

by  default 


(_  Willis 

\  6-2,  6-4,  6-4  J 

I  Sands,                   ^  1, 

t            by  default  j  Clothier,        j 

I  Clothier,                |  6-2,  4-6,  6-3,  | 

\     4-6,  6-4,  6-4,  6-1  I  6-1                  J 


Hunting- 
ton, g-ii, 

S-7,  6-4, 
7-5,  6-3 


Allen,  6-0, 
6-2,  6-0 


Clothier, 
6-2,  6-4, 
5-7,  7-5 


E.  P. 

Larned, 
6-0,  4-6, 
6-0,  6-3 


Clothier, 

6-3,  6-1, 
6-2 


Clothier, 
6-0,  8-6, 
6-4 


H.  L. 

Doherty, 
6-3,  6-2, 
6-3 


W.  A. 
Larned, 

Champion 
1902 


Championship  Doubles 


Winners  of  Eastern  Doubles,  H.  Ward  and  L.  E.  Ware  )  Collins  and  Waidner,  6-3,  6-4,  7-5 

■vs.  -        R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty, 

Winners  of  Western  Doubles,  Collins  and  Waidner  )  Champions,  igo2 


R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty, 

7-5,  6-3,  6-3, 
Champions,  1903 


Drawing  by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt. 


The  Still  Hunter  of  the  Woods. 
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THE   GOLF   LINKS   OF   PARIS 


By  VANCE  THOMPSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  V.  GRIBAVEDOFF 


WHEN  you  go  out  in  a  red  coat  with 
clubs,  the  Parisian  no  longer 
looks  upon  you  as  a  sumph. 
He,  too,  plays  golf.  To  be  sure  he  is  no 
Scot  at  the  game.  Not  for  him  is  the  keen, 
steady,  canny,  judgmatical  play  of  the  man 
in  red  who  drives  a  ba'  ower  the  whinny 
links  o'  St.  Andrews;  still  he  does  his  best. 
Last  year  two  clubs  were  established  with- 
in a  near  cry  of  Paris.  Each  of  them  is 
due  to  French  enterprise,  though  probably 
half  the  members  are  English  and  Ameri- 
can. The  hnks  at  Compiegne  are  a  bit 
too  far  from  town  for  the  man  who  does 
not  live  for  golf  alone.  If  one  is  wilhng  to 
go  a  couple  of  hours  out  of  town  for  his 
golf  he  might  as  well  go  further  and  reach 
the  sandy  knolls  of  Dieppe  or  the  dunes  of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.  He  who  has  played 
on  the  dunes,  stretchin'  lan'art  in  frae  by 
the  sea,  will  find  little  to  tempt  him  to 
Compiegne.  And  yet  'tis  a  good  field, 
well-grassed,  with  eighteen  holes  in  the 
three  miles  of  it,  by  the  race-track.  It  was 
there  they  brought  off  the  International 
Championship  of  France,  which  was  won, 
you  may  remember,  by  Charles  Sands,  the 
historic  tennis  champion.  The  nine-hole 
course  at  Boulogne  is  about  a  mile  and 
three-quarters,  but  it  is  admirably  laid  out, 
and  the  natural  difficulties  of  sand,  furze, 
and  water  are  made  the  most  of.  It  is  on 
the  race-grounds  at  Aubergues,  within  a 
short  tram-ride  from  the  sea-town. 


For  the  Parisian  the  most  accessible  is 
the  Golf  Club  of  L'Ermitage.  There,  too, 
the  casual  visitor — wayfaring  Scot  or  Yan- 
kee— finds  the  frankest  welcome.  And  so, 
if  you  please,  'tis  there  we  shall  go  first. 

The  Hermitage  is  a  picturesque  old 
farm  lying  between  the  Seine  and  the  lift 
of  windy  hills  on  which  Saint- Germain  is 
built.  It  is  the  property  of  Monsieur  Jean 
Boussod.  He  has  bred  many  a  good  horse 
there — Kaiser,  who  won  the  Hundred 
Thousand,  and  that  slim,  gray  beauty, 
Zodiac,  among  them.  The  links  have 
been  laid  out  in  a  straggling  course  round 
the  paddock  and  pasture.  They  are  new 
yet;  indeed,  there  has  been  only  six- 
months'  play  on  them.  You  might  de- 
scribe it  as  a  ladies'  course — nine  holes  in 
a  hazardless  sward,  without  what  Tom 
Maguire  calls  prime  natural  difficulties. 
The  play,  however,  by  reason  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  course,  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Unless  you  go  very  straight  you  are  bound 
to  get  into  the  heavy  grass  or — heaven  help 
you! — into  the  paddock  or  the  Seine.  The 
bogie  is  37.  So  far  the  record  is  33,  made 
by  the  professional  instructor,  while  Mr. 
Daunt  has  gone  round  in  34. 

In  addition  to  the  breezy,  poplar-shaded 
hnks  there  is  a  good  tennis  court.  The 
club  occupies  three  or  four  old-fashioned 
cottages,  clambered  over  with  vines  and 
roses,  which  have  been  modernized  into 
comfort.     The  decorations  and  furnish- 
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In  Heavy  Grass  at  L'Ermitage. 


ings  are  summery  and  sportsmanlike. 
Withal  there  is  a  good  table  and  a  capital 
cellar.  The  best  of  it  all  is  that  "  Golf  de 
L'Ermitage"  has  been  organized  for  golf- 
ers. One  does  not  need  a  modern  burg- 
lar's kit  in  order  to  break  into  the  club. 
So  broad  is  the  hospitality  that  the  mem- 
ber of  any  American  or  British  club  is  ad- 
mitted upon  the  presentation  of  his  card. 
In  fact,  any  one  who  is  decently  introduced 
may  take  out  a  subscription  and  play  golf. 
The  conditions  are  not  onerous.  You 
may  subscribe  for  a  year — men  pay  $24, 
women  $12,  and  youngsters  $8  for  an  an- 
nual subscription — for  a  month  or  a  week. 
And  then  again  the  passing  tourist  or  the 
lukewarm  golfer  may  play  for  a  single  day 
by  securing  one  of  the  special  cards,  which 
cost  eighty  cents.  The  gentle  spirit  of 
clubism,  I  fancy,  can  no  further  go.  'Tis 
an  old  true  saying  that  no  golfer  ever  com- 
mitted suicide.  That  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  and  the  timid  man  might  take  to  it  as 
a  kind  of  insurance,  but  the  best  of  it  is 
that  it  makes  every  man  feel  toward  his 
fellow  in  a  red  coat  like  a  verra  brither. 
And  this  golfy,  fraternal  feeling  the  Her- 
mitage Club  carries  a  bit  further  than  any 
club  I  have  ever  known.  There  is  a  tea- 
house out  under  the  apricot  trees  where 
every  one  foregathers  at  five  o'clock.  Cas- 
ual girls  filch  fruit  and  flowers.     Men  and 


women  in  flannel  confront  each  other  with 
score-books  of  more  or  less  veracity,  and 
though  you  may  be  an  unmitigable 
stranger  from  what  Chicago  I  know  not, 
you  will  find  yourself  quite  at  home — all  on 
the  strength  of  the  long  drive  you  made  for 
the  seven,  that  famous  blind  hole.  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays  are  the  notable  days  at 
the  Hermitage.  The  great  courtyard  is 
crowded  with  automobiles  and  cars  and 
carts.  The  breezy  links  are  speckled  with 
women  in  white  and  men  in  red,  working 
round,  while  the  caddies  shout "  Fore !"  to 
the  amazed  brood-mares  in  the  pasture. 
And  the  folk  who  golf  not  may  play  tennis 
or  Badminton  or  ping-pong — all  pastimes 
in  their  way.  'Tis  pleasant,  too,  to  lunch 
in  the  raftered  dining-room  of  the  old  farm- 
house or  to  dine  there  as  the  night  comes 
down  into  the  valley  and  the  lights  begin  to 
flare  out  along  the  heights  of  Saint-Ger- 
main. This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  dec- 
orates life. 

Golfers  who  are  serving  time  as  exiles  in 
Paris  owe  the  Hermitage  a  heavy  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  verra  place  is  health,  and 
beauty,  and  freedom,  a'  in  ane,  no'  to 
speak  o'  the  blind-hole  where  you  are  aye 
playing  "  two  mair."  With  all  this,  the 
club  is  not  quite  content.  Mr.  Boussod 
owns  a  big,  wooded  island,  midway  in  the 
Seine,  and  opposite  the  five-hole.     Next 
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year  the  island  will  be  included  in  the 
links,  and  a  very  pretty  drive  a  man  may 
make  over  the  river.  Whether  the  golfer 
is  to  swim  across  or  take  a  boat  I  know 
not. 

The  young  woman  who  went  out  in 
white  upon  the  hnks  of  La  Boulie  said: 
"We  are  unduly  tamed  by  civilization. 


There  is  pleasure  even  in  being  turned  out 
on  the  grass.  Parisian  hfe  is  limited  to 
two  or  three  strong  sensations:  love, 
gambhng,  and  the  divorce  court;  golf 
combines  them  all." 

Nor  was  she  far  from  right,  if  by  golf 
she  meant  the  game  described  by  a  French 
writer  as  an  amiable  promenade  a  deux  a 
travers  les  sites  vallonnes  et  chan?eants. 


Around  the  Farmhouse  of  La  Boulie. 


In  the  Tea  Arbor. 


The  smart  set  goes  to  La  Boulie  because 
it  is  convinced  that  golf  is  elegant,  chic, 
and  a  trifle  wicked ;  c'est  le  flirt — by  which 
they  would  intimate  that  the  honest  Scotch 
game  is  a  mere  roguish  excuse  for  talking 
nonsense  to  a  woman.  'Tis  the  French 
way  of  looking  at  things.  Nine  French- 
men out  of  ten  who  play  at  the  game  take 
this  view  of  it.  Did  they  not  see  it  in  this 
light  they  would  play  not  at  all.  And  so 
the  crowd  that  streams  out  to  La  Boulie, 
along  the  old  Picardy  highway — in  automo- 
biles, and  breaks,  and  dog-carts — any  fine 
day  in  the  season,  is  largely  made  up  of 
folk  who  do  not  know  a  tee  from  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  Princes  and  dukes  and  minor 
counts,  a  dowager  marchioness  or  two,  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  Prince  Orloff,  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesey,  counts  of  Monte- 
bello  and  Moltke-Hvitfeld,  a  half-dozen  de 
Rothschilds,  a  few  fashionable  Americans 
give  La  Bouhe  a  social  weight  and  dignity 
to  which  the  Hermitage  does  not  aspire. 
This  set  forms  the  fringe  and  decoration  of 
the  "Societe  de  Golf  de  Paris."  It  has 
given  the  game  its  vogue,  and  made  possi- 
ble the  splendid  links  out  there  by  Ver- 
sailles— all  of  which  may  be  accounted  to 
it   for   a   sort   of  righteousness.     Steady 


players  like  Ridgeway,  Pell,  Haggarty, 
Daunt,  Harrison,  Barnard,  Froment- 
Meurice,  and  Jacques  de  Pourtales  rise 
up  and  call  them  blessed — these  scented 
girls  and  smiling  Parisians  who  discovered 
that  golf  is  merely  a  new  form  of  le  flirt. 

La  Boulie  is  a  bit  over  a  mile  from  the 
Gare  de  Chantiers  at  Versailles.  It  is  the 
best  inland  course  in  France,  and  I  fancy 
there  are  few  better  in  England.  Any  one 
who  knows  the  new  course  at  St.  Andrews, 
which  lies  between  the  old  course  and  the 
sea,  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  it;  the  lift  of 
the  hills  is  about  the  same,  and,  as  at  St. 
Andrews,  the  grass  is  new.  In  fact  the  links 
were  only  finished  in  May.  In  the  5,897 
yards  of  it  there  is  plenty  of  diversity.  The 
fourth  hole — a  splendid  rise  of  steep  hill 
with  two  great  bunkers  in  it — is  as  difficult 
as  any.  They  have  a  pretty  way  of  calling 
it  the  Himalayas,  which  is  perhaps  exag- 
gerative. Still  "No.  4"  does  crane  him- 
self notably  above  his  seventeen  brethren. 

As  I  have  intimated  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  to  La  Boulie ;  it  lies  on  the  rim  of 
Versailles.  A  long-legged  man  might  walk 
out  from  Paris  and  take  no  harm.  Leav- 
ing Versailles  you  rattle  over  a  cobbled 
street  into  a  country  road,  mount  a  gradual 


A  Small  but  Attentive  Gallery. 


hill,  and  find  yourself  in  a  huge,  square 
stable-yard.  From  unseen  corners  yelp- 
ing dogs  and  yelping  caddies  swarm  out 
on  you.  Odd  enough  is  it  to  hear  the 
French  youngsters  howling  "Chances!" 
with  good  Scotch  accent.  (Come  to  think 
of  it  there  was  not  quite  that  fine  roll  of  the 
"a"  that  maks  oor  native  Doric  seem  sae 
like  to  that  o'  auncient  Greece,  but  for  puir 
Frenchers  'twasna  sae  bad.)  You  drive  out 
of  the  stable-yard  and  along  a  graveled 
road  to  the  clubhouse,  which  is  a  bunga- 
low on  the  crest  of  a  hill.  Comes  to  you 
there  the  secretary,  a  slim,  bearded,  amia- 
ble man,  whose  one  defect  is  that  he  does 
not  smoke  tobacco.  In  precise  and  rhyth- 
mic French  he  tells  you  many  things; 
among  others:  The  membership  of  the 
club  is  now  nearly  four  hundred — that 
fatal  number!  Of  more  interest  to  the 
wayfarer,  keen  for  golf,  is  the  fact  that 
temporary  membership  is  within  reach  of 
any  one  who  is  vouched  for  by  two  of  that 
four  hundred.  Thus  introduced  one  may 
play  for  one  dollar  a  day,  for  five  dollars  a 
week,  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month — a  half  off 
for  the  lucky  folk  who  do  not  have  to  shave 
and  may  legally  wear  petticoats.  Having 
learned  these  things,  I  said: 


"  I  refer  you  to  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
and  James  Gordon  Bennett." 

"Excellent,"  said  the  secretary;  he 
summoned  Higbee  with  a  bag  of  clubs. 

"  But  how  do  you  know  they'll  vouch  for 
me?"  I  asked. 

The  secretary  bowed:  'twas  as  fine  a 
bow  as  I  ever  saw:  the  secretary  smiled: 
'twas  worth  coming  over  sea  to  be  smiled 
at  that  way;  he  said:  "  The  Grand  Duke 
is  our  honorary  president,  and  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  delighted,  while  Monsieur 
Gordong  Bennett  is  the  most  amiable  of 
men." 

The  first  hole  should  be  done  in  five; 
what  I  did  it  in  doesn't  matter — he  was 
scant  o'  news  that  tauld  his  gran'faither 
was  hangit.  Then  the  girl  tried;  there 
was  almost  spiritual  significance  in  the 
way  she  swung  round  on  her  dainty  heel, 
as  she  sliced  the  ball  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness. What  she  said  was  "Dame!"  a 
genteel  French  expletive  which  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  your  horrid  English 
dash-blank.  She  is  tamed  by  civilization 
and  "Dame!"  sufficed  her.  A  wheen  o' 
lean  caddies  went  looking  for  the  ball  and 
we  continued.  I  might  remark — not  that 
it  is  necessary,  but  merely  that  I  happen 
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to  think  of  it — that  even  as  the  lady  shced 
the  ball,  a  fat  photographer  dancing  to  and 
fro  in  the  background  and  squinting 
through  his  finder,  did  ignobly  snap-shot 
her. 

The  two-hole  in  five;  "Verra  guid," 
said  Higbee,  but  it  wasn't.  The  three- 
hole  in  four;  "Verra  guid,"  said  Higbee, 
and  it  was.  Then  we  went  up  against  the 
Himalayas  and  played  two  more  in  the 
hollow,  and  then  watched  the  ball  come 
back  from  the  rise  at  the  top,  as  one  might 
watch  Santos-Dumont.  There  are  mani- 
acs who  say  the  par  value  of  the  hole  is 
five — instead  of  eight  or  ten  or  fifteen,  as 
it  should  rightfully  be.  The  nine-hole 
brought  us  back  to  the  bungalow,  and  we 
set  out  in  the  other  direction,  down  the 
lawny  slope  of  hillocks  toward  the  Ver- 
sailles road.     It  was  a  sylvan  scene — 

Made  green  by  the  sprinkling  of  hoses, 
And  gracious  with  temperate  hills. 

New  grass,  quoth  'a  ?  It  was  smug  as  a 
cricket-field.  There  were  eight  horses 
there  puUing  grass-clippers,  and  twenty 
men  in  blouses  were  picking  up  grass 
blades.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Lesdiguieres  ?  'Tis  not  so  good  as  the 
story  of  the  Grouse  in  the  Gunroom,  but 
that  is  older.  The  Duchesse  really  had 
no  right  to  visit  the  Archbishop  and  phi- 
lander with  him,  strolling  to  and  fro  in  his 
garden  of  Conflans.  They  both  realized 
it.  Therefore,  as  they  strolled,  gardeners 
followed  with  rakes  and  effaced  their  foot- 
steps. So,  if  there  was  any  sin  in  it  (I 
sincerely  hope  there  was  none)  there  was 
no  scandal.  It  was  the  same  thing  with 
the  half-price,  skirted  thing  who  shced 
and  topped  and  holed  her  ball  round  the 
links  of  La  Bouhe.  Eight  horse-drawn 
machines  and  twenty  diligent  men  effaced 
her  traces;  sin  there  may  have  been, 
scandal  there  was  none.  As  one  scratches 
the  head  of  a  hawk  to  please  him,  one 
pays  uncostly  compliments  to  half-price 
folk. 

"Golf  were  nothing  without  women," 
said  I,  "  and  it  was  well  said  by  the  French- 
man:   'Golf— c' est  le  flirt.'" 

The  half-priced  thing  stared  with  angry, 
honest  eyes  and  spoke  with  decisive  lips — 
she  was  a  Yankee,  and  looked  upon  love 
as  a  four-square  ring  wherein  one  should 


wrestle  in  a  spirit  of  unself-sacrificing  ve- 
hemence— and  she  said:  "Oh,  I  do  hate 
a  fool!" 

There  are  politer  ways  of  acknowledging 
that  one  can't  play  golf. 

It  was  an  August  afternoon;  golfing 
Parisians  were  at  Deauville  or  Dieppe, 
Pau  or  Boulogne,  or  on  the  tolerable  links 
of  Compiegne.  Still  as  we  daundered  up 
to  the  bungalow  we  found  nearly  three 
dozen  enthusiastic  French  golfers.  Mag- 
nificent in  red  or  white,  beribboned  with 
the  club  colors,  were  these  native  French 
golfers.  Some  of  them  were  playing  ten- 
nis; some  were  playing  Badminton;  some 
were  playing  ping-pong;  some  were  play- 
ing croquet ;  the  rest — who  really  had  got 
close  to  the  auncient  game — were  drink- 
ing Scotch  whisky  and  water.  Thin  sil- 
houettes in  the  distance,  a  half-score  Yanks 
and  Britishers  were  whanging  invisible 
balls.  I  said  to-Higbee:  "  Higbee,  have  a 
cigar?"     Higbee  had  the  cigar. 

"And  tell  me,"  I  said,  "what  do  you 
think  of  the  French  as  golfers?" 

Like  Balaam  (that  unwilling  prophet) 
he  spoke  under  compulsion  and  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  he  said:  "The  fact  is  the 
Frenchmen  dinna  and  canna  understan' 
games.  I'm  no  meanin'  cairds  or  bil- 
liards and  sic  risky  things  as  you  lose 
money  by,  but  neeborly  oot-o'-door 
games.  I  think  it  maun  be  allooed  that  a 
native  like  mysel  kens  mair  aboot  the 
thing  than  a  foriner." 

"Native  o'  what,  Higbee?" 
"O'  St.  Andra's.  Na,  the  Frenchmen 
are  na  preceesely  adapted  for  gawf .  They 
are  an  even-forrit,  playfu'  people,  wi'  ex- 
uberant speerits,  but  they  are  na  canny 
and  judgmatical  as  the  gawfer  maun 
be." 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  Higbee  is 
right.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  true  thing — once 
will  hardly  fasten  the  habit  on  me — this, 
then:  Four  men  I  saw  and  they  were 
golfers;  the  grassy  knolls  lay  before  them 
a  picture  and  an  incentive  and  an  unco' 
temptation ;  and  they  sat  around  a  table 
under  the  trees  and  played  what  game  of 
cards  I  know  not.  They  were  counts  and 
dukes,  perhaps,  and  one  of  them  might 
have  been  a  Rothschild.  Men,  men, 
dinna  ye  ken  how  it  gars  me  grue?  Ye, 
who  micht  be  whanging  the  ba'  ower  the 
breezy  knowes !    And  there  ye  sit,  bitten  by 
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the  black,  vermeellion-spotted  spider  o' 
the  cairds,  wastin'  siller  at  a  thowless 
game!  Well,  'tis  by  ordinair,  the  French 
callant's  way — puir  daft  loon  that  he  is 
in  maiters  he  dinna  and  canna  under- 
stan'. 

The  sweep  of  the  view  was  before  us  as 
we  sat  in  front  of  the  bungalow  and  drank 
tea.  The  evening  fell.  From  some  vil- 
lage church  among  the  hills  the  Angelus 
rang,  faint  and  thin  as  a  skeptic's  prayer. 
A  flight  of  startled  rooks  streamed  over- 
head, shrieking  like  lost  souls.  It  was  the 
melancholy  hour,  neither  night  nor  day. 
The  very  tea  tasted  bitter.  The  cigar- 
ettes smelt  of  hay.  The  half-price  thing, 
I  was  persuaded,  should  be  marked  down 
to  a  quarter.  Neither  golf  nor  girls  are 
tolerable  at  twilight.  Golf  belongs  to  the 
windy  day,  when  there  is  a  veil  across  the 
sun.     Women  should  come  in  with  the 


lamps  and  the  moths.  Something  of  this 
sort  you  said  to  the  skirted  Yankee,  and 
she  retorted,  properly  enough,  that  there 
were  lights  in  Paris.  Therefore,  you 
drove  away  from  La  Boulie  and  out  of 
Versailles  and  through  Ville  d'Avray  and 
down  the  steep,  stony  road  of  Sevres,  and 
so  on  into  the  big  city,  violently  lighted 
now,  and  clanging  with  life  and  laughter. 
Thus  you  rounded  up  the  day  with  lamps 
and  moths.  And  between  the  salad  and 
the  cheese  you  read  the  rules  of  the  So- 
ciete  de  Golf  de  Paris  and  learned: 

"  Les  enfants  de  membres  ages  de  moins 
de  18  ans,  sont  admis  a  jouer  au  Golf, 
sur  la  demande  ecrite  de  leurs  parents. 
lis  paient  un  droit  de  50  francs  par  an,  ou 
de  10  francs  par  mois." 

It  occurred  to  you  that  the  eighteen- 
year-old  infants  of  America  should  know 
of  this.     Lest  they  forget! 


A  Bit  of  the  Club  House  at  L'Ermitage. 
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Where  Kit  Carson  Lived. 


FRONTIERING     IN     AN     AUTOMOBILE 


By  PHILIP    DELANY 


ROMANCE  is  fast  being  crowded  out 
of  the  life  of  the  pioneer;  once  he 
depended  upon  his  own  sturd}^ 
legs,  or  those  of  his  broncho  or  burro — 
now  he  may,  if  he  like,  ride  in  an  automo- 
bile, the  latest  pathfinder  of  the  plains. 
The  machine  has  its  thrilling  side,  too. 

To  climb  mountain  passes  with  a  thirty- 
per-cent.  grade,  to  coast  down  rocky  roads 
with  only  a  few  feet  from  wheels  to  the 
edge  of  an  abyss  of  picturesque  wonders, 
to  swing  along  southern  paths  made  fa- 
mous by  the  Indians  and  pony  express 
riders  of  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  along 
which  a  motor-car  had  never  before  been 
seen,  this  is  an  automobile  trip  that  has  ex- 
ploring and  sight  seeing,  and  excitement 
enough  to  suit  the  most  adventurous  spirit. 
Such  a  journey  I  took  this  spring  with  Mr. 
W.  W.  Price,  who  has,  with  an  automo- 
bile, re-discovered  many  a  Western  canon, 
pass  and  desert. 

It  took  us  two  hours  to  run  from  Colo- 
rado Springs — our  starting  point — to  Pue- 


blo, past  Pike's  Peak  and  Cheyenne  Moun- 
tain, most  of  the  way  over  hot  alkali 
plains,  furrowed  deep  by  cloud-burst  and 
spring  freshets.  From  Pueblo,  taking  sup- 
plies for  the  machine,  we  struck  south 
across  country.  We  were  soon  out  of  the 
world,  drifting  across  a  roadless  land  made 
more  weird  by  the  light  which  the  moon 
threw  over  it.  We  were  trying  to  locate 
the  main  highway  to  Walsenburg.  For  a 
time  we  crawled  along  where  lines  showed 
teams  had  once  gone,  until  we  came  to  a 
Mexican  ranch  of  adobe  houses;  but  the 
three  big  headlights  on  the  machine  discov- 
ered no  one  and  we  crept  slowly  away  from 
the  corral,  the  machine  thudding  sullenly 
under  us.  Then  suddenly  we  blundered 
into  the  roadway  and  away  we  went  at  a 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  transfixing 
with  wonder  a  few  Mexicans  who  were 
camping  near  by. 

South  from  Walsenburg,  the  next  day 
we  swung  past  the  Spanish  Peaks,  snow- 
white  above  the  evergreens.     Mountains 
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In  the  Tao-,  Pueblc 


were  everywhere.  They  leaned  in  to-  wound  around  foothills,  black  with  out- 
ward us  threateningly  through  the  clear  air  croppings  of  coal.  From  Raton  we  left 
from  all  sides.  Then  down  through  Trin-  the  railroad  lines,  which  had  paralleled 
idad,  toward  Raton,  New  Mexico,  the  way  us,  and  pushed  across  the  level  plains, 


Altiiig  the  Road  One  Hundred  Feet  above  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
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where  cattle  turned  and  ran  in  herds  at 
the  sight  of  a  motor  on  the  old  Mexican 
land   grant.      After   a   night   in   an    old 


and  the  machine  slowed  down,  necessa- 
rily, and  followed  the  burro  pace-maker. 
And  so  we  were  led  into  Elizabethtown, 


Crossing  Lhc  Einbudo  on  the  Way  to  Santa  i'i. 


adobe  house  in  Cimarron  we  went  down 
through  the  canon,  its  rocky  walls  echo- 
ing in  hollow  calls  the  throbbing  of  the 
machine.  As  we  hurried  along,  a  fuzzy- 
coated  burro  walked  out  placidly  before 
the  car  and  nonchalantly  jogged  along, 


whose  placer  diggings  were  the  scene  of 
a  wild  scramble  in  '68. 

Having  come  in  to  Elizabethtown 
through  a  hole  we  went  out  over  a  cloud. 
There  are  no  other  ways.  The  mountains 
surrovmd  it.     The  Indians  call  this  pass 
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"arrow  stick  in  pole,"  it  is  so  steep. 
Once  at  the  summit,  twisting  and  bending 
like  a  floundering  whale,  the  car  coasted 
down  to  the  irrigated  plain  of  Taos,  where 
Indians,  resting  on  their  hoes,  eyed  us 
silently,  and  Mexicans  saluted  gracefully. 
Three  miles  beyond  we  swooped  suddenly 
down  upon  the  settlement  of  five-story, 
terraced  houses  of  the  Red  Willow  In- 
dians. In  their  gaudy  blankets  they 
swarmed  to  the  earthen  housetops  and 
watclied  us  silently.  But  when,  after 
much  coaxing,  we  crowded  the  car  with 
redskins  and  sent  it  dashing  up  and  down 
at  breakneck  speed  there  were  such  war- 
whoops  as  city  dwellers  never  hear. 

These  Indians  believe  that  the  Great 
Spirit  has  guided  them  to  this  promised 
land.  They  wandered  here  from  the 
north,  and  we  listened,  standing  with  bare 
heads  in  an  underground  council  cham- 
ber, to  the  recital  in  Spanish  of  the  story 
of  their  faith.  They  are  a  fine  example 
of  the  early  American  aristocracy  at  its 
best.  They  have  some  lessons  for  modern 
American  society.  In  Taos,  too,  lived 
and  lies  Kit  Carson,  the  hunter  and  trap- 
per, scout  and  soldier. 

From  Taos  we  pushed  through  sand 
for  many  miles.  The  only  living  thing  we 
saw  was  a  gray  coyote.  But  the  desert 
is  clean  and  sunny,  which  is  something. 
At  last  we  reached  harder  soil  and  green 
things  growing.  Indians  greeted  us  on 
the  way,  and  finally  we  came  to  the  cliff 
dwellings  of  Pajorito  Park,  one  of  the 
many  ruins  of  the  great  centuries-ago 
cities  of  the  Southwest.  One  of  the  lo- 
calities showed  that  250,000  people  lived 
there  in  houses,  some  of  them  five  stories, 
or  about  seventy-five  feet  high.  Irriga- 
tion, agriculture,  industries  and  arts  were 
all  parts  of  their  daily  life. 

Running  in  to  Santa  Fe  we  passed 
wagons  crowded  with  Indians,  gorgeous 
in  color,  from  bullet-headed  papoose 
to  squaw  and  buck.  They  all  watched 
us  stolidly,  while  the  bronchos  reeled  and 
jumped  with  fright  until  we  were  out  of 
sight.  Then  the  bronchos  probably  re- 
ceived some  attention. 

Santa  Fe  is  rich  with  history,  and  the 
road  on  to  Las  Vegas  is  rich  with  color 
and  beautiful  landscape.  The  wild  green 
on  every  side  is  cut  with  clean  white 
streams  full  of  trout  for  the  angler.   The 


little  Mexican  adobe  village  of  San  Jose, 
which  has  scarcely  changed  in  a  century, 
nestles  in  the  heart  of  this  country. 

When  we  went  through  San  Jose  I  be- 
gan to  understand  over  again  and  in  a  new 
way  Mark  Twain's  "  Adventures  of  a  Con- 
necticut Yankee."  The  whole  of  King 
Arthur's  court  on  bicycles  could  not  have 
started  the  stir  we  created  in  that  single 
automobile.  We  went  through  the  place 
like  the  wind,  the  machine  snorting, 
whistle  tooting,  while  the  poor  inhabitants 
huddled  into  frightened  groups  out  of 
reach.  We  were  a  kind  of  first  thunder- 
storm to  them. 

We  had  a  plunge  in  the  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs  and  started  north  again  along 
the  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  meeting  few  people 
and  seeing  little  that  was  new.  One  be- 
grizzled  old  man,  at  an  isolated  shack, 
watched  us  so  wistfully  as  he  brought  us 
some  water  that  we  half  wanted  to  take 
him  into  the  car  and  drive  him  into  civili- 
zation, but  he  is  probably  happier  as  he 
is.  From  Raton  it  is  back,  over  the  same 
way  we  came,  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
home. 

And  so  the  machine  is  conquering  the 
old  frontier,  carrying  the  thudding  of 
modern  mechanics  into  the  land  of  ro- 
mance. There  are  many  pleasures  in 
such  a  journey;  you  bring  a  new  thing 
to  an  old  people  and  they  re-teach  you 
old  things  that  should  never  be  forgotten. 
You  see,  perhaps,  the  wildest  and  most 
natural  places  on  the  continent ;  and  there's 
a  touch  of  adventure,  for  such  a  trip  can- 
not be  taken  without  some  danger.  We 
crowded  what  used  to  take  months  to  do 
in  nine  days — nine  hundred  miles  up 
mountain  and  down  valley.  The  trails 
of  Kit  Carson  and  Boone  and  Crockett, 
and  the  rest  of  the  early  frontiersmen, 
stretch  out  before  the  adventurous  auto- 
mobilist.  And  when  he  is  tired  of  the 
old,  there  are  new  paths  to  be  made.  He 
has  no  beaten  track  to  follow,  no  schedule 
to  meet,  no  other  train  to  consider;  but 
he  can  go  with  the  speed  of  an  express 
straight  into  the  heart  of  an  unknown 
land.  And  he  isn't  in  much  greater  dan- 
ger than  the  man  who  pilots  his  machine 
between  the  trucks  and  carriages  of  a 
crowded  city  street.  It  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  automobile  exploring  and  frontier- 
ing in  the  old  West. 


"At  the  instant  of  his  seizure  the  child  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of 
fright.     .     .     .     Rescue  darted   from  the  nearest  wigwam." 
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AT  ABOUT  eight  o'clock  one  even- 
ing of  the  early  summer  a  group 
of  men  were  seated  on  a  grass  plot 
overlooking  a  broad  river.  The  sun  was 
just  setting  through  the  forest  fringe  di- 
rectly behind  them. 

Of  this  group  some  reclined  in  the  short 
grass,  others  lay  flat  on  the  bank's  slope, 
while  still  others  leaned  against  the  car- 
riages of  two  highly  ornamented  field  guns 
whose  embossed  muzzles  gaped  silently 
at  an  eastern  shore  nearly  two  miles 
distant. 

The  men  were  busy  with  soft-voiced 
talk,  punctuating  their  remarks  with  low 
laughter  of  a  singularly  infectious  char- 
acter. It  was  strange  speech  richly  em- 
broidered with  the  musical  names  of 
places,  with  unfamiliar  names  of  beasts, 
and  with  unintelligible  names  of  things. 
Kenogami,  Mamatawan,  Wenebogan, 
Kapuskasing,  the  silver  fox,  the  sea  otter, 
the  sable,  the  wolverine,  the  musk  -  ox, 
parka,  babiche,  tump-line,  giddes — these 
and  others  sang  like  arrows  cleaving  the 
atmosphere  of  commoner  words.  In  the 
distant  woods  the  white  throats  and  olive 
thrushes  called  in  a  language  hardly  less 
inteUigible. 

There  scarcely  needed  the  row  of  glis- 
tening birch  barks  below  the  men,  the 
warehouse  with  its  picketed  lane,  the  tall 
flagstaff,  the  block-housed  stockade,  the 
half-breed  women  chatting  over  the  low 
fences  of  the  log  houses,  the  squaws  wan- 
dering to  and  fro  in  picturesque  silence, 
the  Indian  children  playing  noisily  or 
standing  in  awe  before  the  veranda  of 
the  white  house,  to  inform  the  initiated 
that  this  Httle  forest  and  river  girt  settle- 
ment was  a  post  of  the  Honorable  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.     The  time  of 


sunset  and  the  direction  of  the  river's  flow 
would  have  indicated  a  high  latitude. 
The  mile-long  meadow  with  its  Indian 
camp,  the  oval  of  forest,  the  immense 
breadth  of  the  river  identified  the  place 
as  Conjuror's  House.  Thus  the  blue 
water  in  the  distance  was  James  Bay,  the 
river  was  the  Moose;  enjoying  his  Ma- 
nila cheroot  on  the  Factory  veranda  with 
the  other  officers  of  the  company  was 
Galen  Albret,  and  these  men  lounging  on 
the  river  bank  were  the  company's  post- 
keepers  and  runners,  the  travelers  of  the 
Silent  Places. 

They  were  of  every  age  and  dressed  in 
a  variety  of  styles.  All  wore  ornamented 
moccasins,  bead  garters,  and  red  sashes 
of  worsted.  As  to  the  rest,  each  followed 
his  taste.  So  in  the  group  could  be  seen 
bare  heads,  fiUet-bound  heads,  covered 
heads;  shirt  sleeves,  woolen  jerseys,  and 
long  beautiful  blanket  coats.  Two  things, 
however,  proved  them  akin.  They  all 
possessed  a  lean,  wiry  hardness  of  muscle 
and  frame,  a  hawk-like  glance  of  the  eye, 
an  almost  emaciated  spareness  of  flesh  on 
the  cheeks.  They  all  smoked  pipes  of 
strong  plug  tobacco. 

Whether  the  bronze  of  their  faces, 
thrown  into,  relief  by  the  evening  glow, 
the  frowning  steadiness  of  their  eyes,  or, 
more  fancifully,  the  background  of  the 
guns,  the  flagstaff  and  the  stockade  was 
most  responsible,  the  mihtant  impression 
persisted  strongly.  These  were  the  vet- 
erans of  a  hundred  battles.  They  were 
of  the  stuff  forlorn  hopes  are  fashioned 
from.  A  great  enemy,  a  powerful  enemy, 
an  enemy  to  be  respected  and  feared  had 
hardened  them  to  the  unyielding.  The 
adversary  could  almost  be  measured,  the 
bitterness  of  the  struggle  almost  be  gauged 
from  the  scars  of  their  spirits ;  the  harsh- 
ness of  it,  the  cruelty  of  it,  the  wonderful 
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immensity  of  it  that  should  so  fashion  the 
souls  and  flesh  of  men.  For  to  the  bear- 
ing of  these  loungers  clung  that  hint  of 
greater  things  which  is  never  lacking  to 
those  who  have  called  the  deeps  of  man's 
nature  to  the  conquering. 

The  sun  dipped  to  the  horizon,  and 
over  the  landscape  slipped  the  beautiful 
north-country  haze  of  crimson.  From 
the  distant  forest  sounded  a  single  mourn- 
ful wolf-howl.  At  once  the  sledge-dogs 
answered  in  chorus.  The  twilight  de- 
scended. The  men  gradually  fell  silent, 
smoking  their  pipes,  savoring  the  sharp 
snow-tang,  grateful  to  their  toughened 
senses,  that  still  lingered  in  the  air. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  dimness  loomed  the 
tall  form  of  an  Indian,  advancing  with 
long,  straight  strides.  In  a  moment  he 
was  among  them,  responding  composedly 
to  their  greetings. 

"5o'  jou\  bo'  jou\  Me-en-gan,"    said* 
they. 

"5o'  jou\  bo'  joh\"  said  he. 

He  touched,  two  of  the  men  lightly  on 
the  shoulder.  They  arose,  for  they  knew 
him  as  the  bowsman  of  the  Factor's  canoe, 
and  so  understood  that  Galen  Albret  de- 
sired their  presence. 

Me-en-gan  led  the  way  in  silence,  across 
the  grass  plot,  past  the  flagstaff,  to  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Factory  ve- 
randa. There  the  Indian  left  them.  They 
mounted  the  steps.  A  voice  halted  them 
in  the  square  of  light  cast  through  an  in- 
tervening room  from  a  hghted  inner  apart- 
ment. 

The  veranda  was  wide  and  low,  railed 
in,  and,  except  for  the  square  of  light, 
cast  in  dimness.  A  dozen  men  sat  in 
chairs,  smoking.  In  the  shaft  of  light 
the  smoke  eddied  strangely.  A  woman's 
voice  accompanied  softly  the  tinkle  of  a 
piano  inside.  The  sounds,  like  the  lamp- 
light, were  softened  by  the  distance  of  the 
intervening  room. 

In  a  moment  one  of  the  men  on  the 
veranda  began  to  talk.  It  was  not  Galen 
Albret,  though  Galen  Albret  had  sum- 
moned them,  but  MacDonald,  his  chief 
trader  and  his  right-hand  man.  Galen 
Albret  himself  made  no  sign,  but  sat,  his 
head  sunk  forward,  watching  the  men's 
faces  from  his  cavernous  eyes. 

"You  have  been  called  for  especial 
duty,"  began  MacDonald,  shortly.  "It 
is  volunteer  duty,  and  you  need  not  go 


unless  you  want  to.  We  have  called  you 
because  you  have  the  reputation  of  never 
having  failed.  That  is  not  much  for  you, 
Herron,  because  you  are  young.  Still,  we 
beheve  in  you.  But  you,  Bolton,  are  an 
old  hand  on  the  trail,  and  it  means  a  good 
deal." 

Galen  Albret  stirred.  MacDonald  shot 
a  glance  in  his  direction  and  hastened  on. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  we  want. 
If  you  don't  care  to  tackle  the  job,  you 
must  know  nothing  about  it.  That  is  dis- 
tinctly understood?" 

He  hitched  forward  nearer  the  light, 
scanning  the  men  carefully.  They 
nodded. 

"  Sure!"  added  Herron. 

"That's  all  right.  Do  you  men  re- 
member Jingoss,  the  Chippewa,  who  out- 
fitted here  a  year  ago  last  summer?" 

"Him  they  calls  th'  Weasel?"  inquired 
Sam  Bolton. 

"That's  the  one.  Do  you  remember 
him  well — how  he  looks?" 

"Yes,"  nodded  Sam  and  Dick  Herron 
together. 

"We've  got  to  have  that  Indian." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Herron.  Sam 
Bolton  remained  silent. 

"  That  is  for  you  to  find  out. ' '  Mac- 
Donald then  went  on  to  explain  himself, 
hitching  his  chair  still  nearer,  and  lower- 
ing his  voice.  "  A  year  ago  last  summer," 
said  he,  "he  got  his  'debt'  at  the  store  of 
two  hundred  castors,*  which  he  was  to 
pay  off  in  pelts  the  following  spring.  He 
never  came  back.  I  don't  think  he  in- 
tends to.  The  example  is  bad.  It  has 
never  happened  to  us  before.  Too  many 
Indians  get  credit  at  this  post.  If  this 
man  is  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  we'll  be  ■ 
due  for  all  sorts  of  trouble  with  our  other 
creditors.  Not  only  he,  but  all  the  rest 
of  them,  must  be  made  to  feel  that  an  em- 
bezzler is  going  to  be  caught  every  time. 
They  all  know  he's  stolen  that  debt,  and 
they're  waiting  to  see  what  we're  going  to 
do  about  it.  I  tell  you  this  so  you'll  know 
that  it's  important." 

"You  want  us  to  catch  him?"  said 
Bolton,  more  as  a  comment  than  an  in- 
quiry. 

"  Catch  him,  and  catch  him  ahve!"  cor- 
rected MacDonald.  "There  must  be  no 
shooting.  We've. got  to  punish  him  in  a 
way   that   will   make   him   an   example. 

*  One  hundred  dollars. 
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We've  got  to  allow  our  Indians  'debt'  in 
order  to  keep  them.  If  we  run  too  great 
a  risk  of  loss,  we  cannot  do  it.  That  is  a 
grave  problem.  In  case  of  success  you 
shall  have  double  pay  for  the  time  you  are 
gone,  and  be  raised  two  ranks  in  the  ser- 
vice.    Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

Sam-  Bolton  passed  his  emaciated 
gnarled  hand  gropingly  across  his  mouth, 
his  usual  precursor  of  speech.  But  Galen 
Albret  abruptly  interposed,  speaking  di- 
rectly, with  authority,  as  was  his  habit. 

"Hold  on,"  said  he,  "I  want  no  doubt. 
If  you  accept  this,  you  must  not  fail. 
Either  you  must  come  back  with  that 
Indian,  or  you  need  not  come  back  at  all. 
I  won't  accept  any  excuses  for  failure.  I 
won't  accept  any  failure.  It  does  not 
matter  if  it  takes  ten  years.  /  want  that 
man." 

Abruptly  he  fell  silent.  After  a  mo- 
ment MacDonald  resumed  his  speech. 

"  Think  well.  Let  me  know  in  the 
morning." 

Bolton  again  passed  his  hand  gropingly 
before  his  mouth. 

"No  need  to  wait  for  me,"  said  he, 
"I'll  do  it." 

Dick  Herron  suddenly  laughed  aloud, 
starthng  to  flight  the  gravities  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

"  If  Sam  here's  got  her  figured  out,  I've 
no  need  to  worry,"  he  asserted.  "I'm 
with  you." 

"  Very  well,"  agreed  MacDonald.  "  Re- 
member, this  must  be  kept  quiet.  Come 
to  me  for  what  you  need." 

"I  will  say  good-by  to  you  now,"  said 
Galen  Albret.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen 
talking  to  you  to-morrow." 

The  woodsmen  stepped  forward,  and 
solemnly  shook  Galen  Albret's  hand.  He 
did  not  arise  to  greet  these  men  he  was 
sending  out  into  the  Silent  Places,  for  he 
was  the  Factor,  and  not  to  many  is  it 
given  to  rule  a  country  so  rich  and  ex- 
tended. They  nodded  in  turn  to  the 
taciturn  smokers,  then  ghded  away  into 
the  darkness  on  silent  moccasined  Jeet. 


II 

The  men  stood  looking  vaguely  upward 
at  the  stars. 

Dick  Herron  whipped  the  grasses  with 
a  switch  he  had  broken  in  passing  a  wil- 
low bush.     His  mind  was  httle   active. 


Chiefly  he  regretted  the  good  time  he  had 
promised  himself  here  at  the  post  after 
the  labor  of  an  early  spring  march  from 
distant  Winnipeg.  He  appreciated  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  but  idly, 
as  something  that  hardly  concerned  him. 
The  details,  the  planning,  he  dismissed 
from  his  mind,  confident  that  his  com- 
rade would  rise 'to  that.  In  time  Sam 
Bolton  would  show  him  the  point  at  which 
he  was  to  apply  his  strength.  Then  he 
would  bend  his  shoulders,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  apply  the  magnificent  brute  force  and 
pluck  that  was  in  him.  So  now  he  puck- 
ered his  lips  to  the  sibilance  of  a  canoe- 
song,  and  waited. 

But  the  other,  Sam  Bolton,  the  veteran 
woodsman,  stood  in  rapt  contemplation, 
his  wide-seeing,  gentle  eyes  of  the  old  man 
staring  with  the  magnitude  of  his  reverie. 

Beyond  the  black  velvet  band  lay  the 
wilderness.  There  was  the  trackless 
country,  large  as  the  United  States  itself, 
with  its  great  forests,  its  unmapped  bodies 
of  water,  its  plains,  its  barren  grounds, 
its  mountains,  its  water  courses  wider  even 
than  our  own  Hudson  River.  Moose  and 
bear,  true  lords  of  the  forest,  he  might  see 
any  summer  day.  Bands  of  caribou,  some- 
times thousands  strong,  roamed  its  wood- 
lands and  barrens.  Wolves,  lurking  or 
bold  as  their  prey  was  strong  or  weak, 
clung  to  the  caribou  bands  in  hope  of  a 
victim.  Wolverines — unchanged  in  form 
from  another  geological  period — marten, 
mink,  fisher,  otter,  ermine,  muskrat,  lynx, 
foxes,  beaver,  carried  on  their  varied  af- 
fairs of  murder  or  of  peaceful  industry. 
Woods  Indians,  scarcely  less  keen  of  sense 
or  natural  of  life  than  the  animals,  dwelt 
in  their  wigwams  of  bark  or  skins,  trapped 
and  fished,  made  their  long  migrations  as 
the  geese  turn,  following  their  instinct. 
Sun,  shadow,  rain,  cold,  snow,  hunger, 
plenty,  labor  or  the  peaceful  gliding  of 
rivers — these  had  watched  by  the  Long 
Trail  in  the  years  Sam  Bolton  had  fol- 
lowed it.  He  sensed  them  now  dimly, 
instinctively,  waiting  by  the  trail  he  was 
called  upon  to  follow. 

Sam  Bolton  had  Hved  many  years  in  the 
forest,  and  many  years  alone.  Therefore 
he  had  imagination.  It  might  be  of  a 
limited  quahty,  but  through  it  he  saw 
things  in  their  essences. 

Now  from  the  safe  vantage  ground  of 
the  camp,  from  the  breathing  space  be- 
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fore  the  struggle,,  he  looked  out  upon  the 
wilderness,  and  in  the  wilderness  he  felt 
the  old  inimical  Presence  as  he  had  felt 
it  for  forty  years.  The  scars  of  that  long 
combat  throbbed  through  his  conscious- 
ness. The  twisting  of  his  strong  hands, 
the  loosening  of  the  elasticity,  the  hum- 
bling of  the  spirit,  the  caution  that  had 
displaced  the  carelessness  of  youth,  the 
keenness  of  eye,  the  patience — all  these 
were  at  once  the  marks  of  blows  and  the 
spoils  of  victory  received  from  the  enemy. 
The  wilderness,  calm,  ruthless,  just,  ter- 
rible, waited  in  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 
seeking  no  combat,  avoiding  none,  con- 
quering with  a  lofty  air  of  predestination, 
yielding  superbly  as  though  the  moment's 
victory  for  which  a  man  had  strained  the 
fibres  of  his  soul  were  after  all  a  little  un- 
important thing;  never  weary,  never  ex- 
ultant, dispassionate,  inevitable,  mighty, 
whose  emotions  were  silence,  whose  speech 
was  silence,  whose  most  terrible  weapon 
was  the  great  white  silence  that  smothered 
men's  spirits.  Sam  Bolton  saw  clearly 
the  North.  He  felt  against  him  the 
steady  pressure  of  her  resistance.  She 
might  yield,  but  relentlessly  regained  her 
elasticity.  Men's  efforts  against  her  would 
tire ;  the  mechanics  of  her  power  remained 
constant.  What  she  lost  in  the  moments 
of  her  opponent's  might,  she  recovered  in 
the  hours  of  his  weakness,  so  that  at  the 
last  she  won,  poised  in  her  original  equi- 
librium above  the  bodies  of  her  antago- 
nists. Dimly  he  felt  these  things,  personi- 
fying the  wilderness  in  his  imagination  of 
the  old  man,  arranging  half  consciously 
his  weapons  of  craft  in  their  due  order. 

Somewhere  out  beyond  in  those  woods, 
at  any  one  of  the  thirty-two  points  of  the 
compass,  a  man  was  lurking.  He  might 
be  five  or  five  hundred  miles  away.  He 
was  an  expert  at  taking  care  of  himself  in 
the  woods.  Abruptly  Sam  Bolton  began 
to  formulate  his  thoughts  aloud. 

"We  got  to  keep  him  or  anybody  else 
from  knowin'  we's  after  him,  Dick,"  said 
he.  "Jest  as  soon  as  he  knows  that,  it's 
just  too  easy  for  him  to  keep  out  of  our 
way.  Lucky  Jingoss  is  an  Ojibway,  and 
his  people  are  way  off  south.  We  can 
fool  this  crowd  here  easy  enough;  we'll 
tell  'em  we're  looking  for  new  locations 
for  winter  posts.  But  she's  an  awful  big 
country." 

"Which   way'll   we   go   first?"    asked 


Dick,  without,  however,  much  interest  in 
the  reply.  Whatever  Sam  decided  was 
sure  to  be  all  right. 

"It's  this  way,"  replied  the  latter. 
"  He's  got  to  trade  somewheres.  He  can't 
come  in  to  any  of  the  posts  here  at  the 
Bay.  What's  the  nearest?  Why,  Mis- 
sinaibie,  down  in  Lake  Superior  country. 
Probably  he's  down  in  that  country  some- 
wheres.    We'll  start  south." 

"That's  Ojibway  country,"  hazarded 
Dick  at  random. 

"  It's  Ojibway  country,  but  Jingoss  is  a 
Georgian  Bay  Ojibway.  Down  near  Mis- 
sinaibie  every  Injun  has  his  own  huntin' 
district,  and  they're  different  from  our 
Crees — they  stick  pretty  close  to  their  dis- 
trict. Any  strangers  tryin'  to  hunt  and 
trap  there  are  goin'  to  get  shot,  sure  pop. 
That  makes  me  think  that  if  Jingoss  has 
gone  south,  and  if  he's  tradin'  now  at 
Missinaibie,  and  if  he  ain't  chummed  up 
with  some  of  them  Ojibways  to  get  per- 
mission to  trap  in  their  allotments,  and  if 
he  ain't  pushed  right  on  home  to  his  own 
people  or  out  West  to  Winnipeg  country, 
then  most  likely  we'll  find  him  some- 
wheres about  the  region  of  th'  Kabinak- 
agam." 

"  So  we'll  go  up  th'  Missinaibie  River 
first,"  surmised  Dick. 

"That's  how  we'll  make  a  start,"  as- 
sented Bolton. 

As  though  this  decision  had  terminated 
an  interview,  they  turned  with  one  accord 
toward  the  dim  group  of  their  compan- 
ions. As  they  approached,  they  were  ac- 
claimed. 

"Here  he  is;"  "Dick,  come  here;" 
"Dick,  sing  us  the  song;  "  "  Chante  done 
Oncle  Naid,  Deeck." 

And  Dick,  leaning  carelessly  against  the 
breech  of  the  field  guns,  in  a  rich,  husky 
baritone  crooned  to  the  far  North  the 
soft  syllables  of  the  far  South: 

"  Oh,    there    was    an    old    darkey,    and    his 
name  was  Uncle  Ned, 
And  he  lived  long  ago,  long  ago!  " 


III 

In  the  selection  of  paddles  early  next 
morning  Sam  insisted  that  the  Indian  rule 
be  observed,  measuring  carefully  that  the 
length  of  each  implement  should  just  equal 
the  height  of  its  wielder.  He  chose  the 
narrow  maple  blade,  that  it  might  not 
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split  when  thrust  against  the  bottom  to 
check  speed  in  a  rapid.  Further,  the 
blades  were  stained  a  brilhant  orange. 

Dick  Herron  had  already  picked  one 
of  a  dozen  birch-bark  canoes  laid  away 
under  the  bridge  over  the  dry  coulee.  He 
knew  a  good  canoe  -as  you  would  know  a 
good  horse.  Fourteen  feet  it  measured, 
of  the  heavy  winter  cut  of  bark,  and  with 
a  bottom  all  of  one  piece,  without  cracks 
or  large  knots. 

The  canoe  and  the  paddles  they  laid  at 
the  water's  edge.  Then  they  went  to- 
gether to  the  great  warehouse,  behind  the 
grill  of  whose  upper  room  MacDonald  was 
writing.  Ordinarily  the  trappers  were  not 
allowed  inside  the  grill,  but  Dick  and  Sam 
were  told  to  help  themselves  freely.  The 
stocking  Dick  left  to  his  older  companion, 
assuring  himself  merely  of  a  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  his  new  model 
magazine  rifle,  then  just  entering  the  out- 
skirts of  its  popularity. 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  wide,  low  room 
the  old  woodsman  moved  to  and  fro, 
ducking  his  head  to  avoid  things  hanging, 
peering  into  corners,  asking  an  occasional 
question  of  MacDonald,  who  followed 
him  silently  about.  Two  small  steel  traps, 
a  narrow,  small-meshed  fish-net,  a  fish-line 
and  hooks,  powder,  ball  and  caps  for  the 
old  man's  muzzle  loader,  and  a  sack  of  salt 
were  first  laid  aside.  This  represented 
subsistence.  Then  matches,  a  flint  and 
steel  machine,  two  four-point  blankets. 
These  meant  warmth.  Then  ten  pounds 
of  plug  tobacco  and  as  many  of  tea.  These 
were  necessary  luxuries.  And  finally  a 
small  sack  of  flour  and  a  side  of  bacon. 
These  were  merely  a  temporary  provision ; 
after  they  should  be  exhausted,  the  men 
would  rely  wholly  on  the  forest. 

Sam  Bolton  hovered  over  the  pile,  after 
it  was  completed,  his  eyes  half  shut,  nam- 
ing over  its  items  again  and  again,  assur- 
ing himself  that  nothing  lacked.  At  his 
side  MacDonald  made  suggestions. 

"  Got  a  copper  pail,  Sam  ?  a  frying- 
pan  ?  cups  ?  How  about  the  ax  ?  Better 
have  an  extra  knife  between  you.  Need 
any  clothes?   Compass  all  right?" 

To  each  of  these  questions  Sam  nodded 
an  assent.  So  MacDonald,  having  named 
everything — with  the  exception  of  the 
canvas  square  to  be  used  as  a  tarpauhn  or 
a  tent,  and  soap  and  towel — fell  silent, 
convinced  that  he  could  do  nothing  more. 


But  Dick,  who  had  been  drumming  his 
fingers  idly  against  the  window,  turned 
with  a  suggestion  of  his  own. 

"How're  we  fixed  for  shoe  pacs?  I 
haven't  got  any." 

At  once  MacDonald  looked  blank. 

"  By  George,  boys,  I  ain't  got  but  four 
or  five  pairs  of  moccasins  in  the  place. 
There's  plenty  of  oil  tan;  I  can  fix  you 
all  right  there.  But  smoke  tans!  That 
Abitibi  gang  mighty  near  cleaned  me  out. 
You'll  have  to  try  the  Indians." 

Accordingly  Bolton  and  Herron  took 
their  way  in  the  dusty  little  foot- trodden 
path — there  were  no  horses  in  that  frontier 
— between  the  Factor's  residence  and  the 
Clerk's  house,  down  the  meandering  trail 
through  the  high  grasses  of  the  meadow 
to  where  the  Indian  lodges  hfted  their 
pointed  tops  against  the  sky. 

The  wigwams  were  scattered  apparently 
at  random.  Before  each  a  fire  burned. 
Women  and  girls  busied  themselves  with 
a  variety  of  camp-work.  A  tame  crow 
hopped  and  fluttered  here  and  there  just 
out  of  reach  of  the  pointed-nosed,  shaggy 
wolf  dogs. 

The  latter  rushed  madly  forward  at  the 
approaching  strangers,  yelping  in  a  cu- 
rious long  drawn  bay,  more  suggestive  of 
their  wolf  ancestors  than  of  the  domestic 
animal.  Dick  and  Sam  laid  about  them 
vigorously  with  short  stafts  they  had 
brought  for  the  purpose.  Immediately 
the  dogs,  recognizing  their  dominance, 
slunk  back.  Three  men  sauntered  for- 
ward, grinning  broadly  in  amiable  greet- 
ing. Two  or  three  women,  more  bashful 
than  the  rest,  scuttled  into  the  depths  of 
wigwams,  out  of  sight.  A  multitude  of 
children  concealed  themselves  craftily, 
like  a  covey  of  quail,  and  focussed  their 
bright  bead-like  eyes  on  the  new-comers. 
The  rest  of  the  camp  went  its  way  un- 
moved. 

'•  Bo^  jou\  bo'  jon\^'  greeted  Sam  Bolton. 

"5o'  joit,\  ho''  jou',"  replied  the  three. 

"  We  wish  to  buy  many  moccasins  of 
your  old  women,"  said  Sam. 

Immediately  one  of  the  Indians  glided 
away.  From  time  to  time  during  the 
next  few  minutes  he  was  intermittently 
visible  as  he  passed  from  the  dark  in- 
terior of  one  wigwam,  across  the  sunlight, 
and  into  the  dark  interior  of  another. 

Suddenly  Dick  Herron,  who  had,  as 
usual,   been  paying  attention  to   almost 
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anything  rather  than  the  matter  in  hand, 
darted  suddenly  toward  a  clump  of  grass. 
In  a  moment  he  straightened  his  back  to 
hold  at  arm's  length  a  struggling  little 
boy.  At  the  instant  of  his  seizure  the 
child  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  fright,  then 
closed  his  lips  in  the  stoicism  of  his  race. 

That  one  cry  was  enough,  however. 
Rescue  darted  from  the  nearest  wigwam. 
A  flying  figure  covered  the  little  distance 
in  a  dozen  graceful  leaps,  snatched  the 
child  from  the  young  man's  hands,,  and 
stood,  one  foot  advanced,  breast  heaving, 
a  palpitating  wild  thing,  like  a  symbol  of 
defiance. 

The  girl  belonged  distinctly  to  the  more 
attractive  type;  it  required  but  little  im- 
agination to  endow  her  with  real  beauty. 
Her  figure  was  straight  and  slim  and  well 
proportioned,  her  eyes  large,  her  face  oval 
and  quite  devoid  of  the  broad,  high-cheeked 
stupidity  so  common  in  the  northern  races. 
At  the  moment  she  flashed  like  a  brand 
with  quick-breathed  anger  and  fear. 

Dick  looked  at  her  at  first  with  amaze- 
ment, then  with  mingled  admiration  and 
mischief.  He  uttered  a  ferocious  growl 
and  lowered  his  shoulders  as  though 
about  to  charge.  Immediately  the  defi- 
ance broke.  The  girl  turned  and  fled, 
plunging  like  a  rabbit  into  the  first  shelter 
that  offered,  pursued  by  shrieks  of  de- 
light from  the  old  squaws,  a  pleased  roar 
from  Dick,  and  the  laughter  of  the  Indian 
men  themselves. 

"May-may-gwan,"*  said  the  oldest  In- 
dian, naming  her,  "  foster  sister  to  the 
boy  you  had  caught." 

"  She  is  Ojibway  then,"  exclaimed  Dick, 
catching  at  the  Ojibway  word. 

"Ae,"  admitted  the  Cree  indift'erently. 
Such  inclusions  of  another  tribe,  either  by 
adoption  or  marriage,  are  not  uncommon. 
.  At  this  moment  the  third  Indian  ap- 
proached. 

"  No  moccasins,"  he  reported.  "  Plenty 
buckskin." 

Sam  Bolton  looked  troubled.  This 
meant  a  delay.  However,  it  could  not  be 
avoided. 

"Let  the  old  women  make  some,"  he 
decided. 

The  Cree  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"That  cannot  be.  There  is  not  time. 
We  turn  our  canoes  to  the  Missinaibie  by 
next  sun." 

*  The  Butterfly. 


Sam  pondered  again,  turning  over  in 
his  mind  this  fresh  complication.  But 
Dick,  kicking  the  earth  clods  in  impa- 
tience, broke  in. 

"  Well,  we're  going  by  the  Missinaibie, 
too.  Let  the  women  make  the  moccasins. 
"We  will  accompany  you." 

"That  might  be,"  replied  the  Indian. 

"It  is  well,"  said  Bolton. 

An  old  woman  was  summoned.  She 
measured  her  customer's  feet  with  a  buck- 
skin thong.  Then  they  departed  without 
further  ceremony.  An  Indian  rarely  says 
farewell.  When  his  business  is  finished, 
he  goes. 

"Dick,"  said  Sam,  "you  ought  not  to 
have  broke  in  there." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  other, 
puzzled. 

"  Suggesting  our  travelin'  with  them." 

"Why?"  cried  Dick  in  astonishment. 
"Ain't  you  never  traveled  with  Injuns 
before?" 

"  That  ain't  th'  question.  Did  you 
notice  that  third  Injun — the  one  who 
didn't  do  any  talking?" 

"Sure!  What  of  him?" 

"Well,  he's  an  Ojibway.  Th'  rest  are 
Wood  Crees.  And  I  miss  my  guess  if  he 
ain't  a  bad  customer.  He  watched  us 
mighty  close,  and  his  eyes  are  bad.  He's 
sharp.  He's  one  of  that  wondering  kind. 
He's  wondering  now  who  we  are,  and 
where  we're  going,  and  why  we're  hitting 
so  long  a  trail.  And  what's  more,  he  be- 
longs to  this  Jingoss's  people  in  a  round- 
about sort  of  way.  He's  worse  than  fifty 
Crees.  Maybe  he  knows  all  about  Jin- 
goss,  and  if  he  does,  he'll  get  suspicious 
the  minute  we  angle  down  into  that 
country." 

"Let's  let  'em  slide  then,"  suggested 
Dick  impatiently.  "Let's  buy  some  buck- 
skin and  make  our  own  moccasins." 

"Too  late  now,"  negatived  Sam.  "To 
back  out  would  be  bad." 

"  Oh,  well,  you're  just  borrowing  trou- 
ble, anyway,"  laughed  Dick. 

"Maybe,  maybe,"  acknowledged  the 
other,  "but  borrowin'  trouble,  and  then 
figuring  out  how  you're  going  to  meet  it 
if  it  comes  to  you  in  good  earnest,  is 
mighty  good  woodcraft." 

"  Sam,"  burst  out  Dick,  whose  attention 
had  been  caught  by  a  word  in  his  com- 
panion's first  speech,  and  whose  mind  had 
been  running  on  it  throughout  the  ensuing 
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discussion,    "did   you   notice   that   girl? 
She's  a  tearing  httle  beauty!" 

IV 

By  now  it  was  nearly  noon.  The  trav- 
elers carried  the  packs  they  had  made  up 
down  to  the  water-side  where  the  canoe 
lay.  Although  the  Indians  would  not 
get  under  way  until  the  following  morning, 
it  had  been  decided  to  push  on  at  once, 
thus  avoiding  the  confusion  of  a  crowded 
start. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning's  business 
the  news  of  their  expedition  had  noised 
abroad.  Especially  were  they  commis- 
erated by  the  other  runners  and  post 
keepers.  During  all  the  winter  these 
men  had  lived  under  the  frown  of  the 
North,  conducting  their  affairs  confidently 
yet  with  caution,  sure  of  themselves,  yet 
never  sure  of  the  great  power  in  whose 
tolerance  they  existed,  in  spite  of  whom 
they  accomplished.  Now  was  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  rest.  In  the  relaxation  of 
the  thought  they  found  pity  for  those  or- 
dered out  of  season  into  the  Silent  Places. 

So,  at  the  river's  bank  Sam  Bolton  and 
Dick  Herron,  ready  for  departure,  found 
a  group  gathered.  It  was  supposed  that 
these  men  were  to  act  as  scouts,  to  re- 
connoiter  shrewdly  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, to  spy  out  the  land,  so  that  in  the 
autumn  the  Company  might  throw  into 
the  wilderness  new  posts,  to  be  inhabited 
during  the  colder  months. 

"  Look  heem  Bla'k  Beavair  Lak,"  ad- 
vised Louis  Placide;  "I  t'ink  dose  Ojib- 
way  mak'  heem  lots  marten,  mink  la  bas." 

"Lads,"  said  Kern,  the  trader  at  Old 
Brunswick  House,  "if  you're  going  up 
th'  Missinaibie  just  cast  an  eye  on  my 
cache  at  Gull  Lake,  and  see  that  the 
carcajous  have  let  her  be." 

Young  Herbert  was  curious.  "Where 
are  you  headed,  boys?"  he  inquired. 

But  Ki-wa-nee  the  trusty,  the  trader 
at  Flying  Post,  the  only  Indian  in  the 
Company's  service  holding  rank  as  a  com- 
missioned officer,  grunted  in  contempt  at 
the  question,  while  Achard,  of  New 
Brunswick  House,  motioned  warningly 
toward  the  groups  of  Indian  trappers  in 
the  background.  "  Hush,  boy,"  said  he  to 
Herbert;  "news  travels,  and  in  the  South 
are  the  Free  Traders  to  snatch  at  a  new 
country." 


By  now  the  voyageurs  had  turned  their 
canoe  over,  shd  it  into  the  water,  and 
piled  the  duffle  amidships. 

But  before  they  had  time  to  step  aboard, 
caine  Virginia  Albret,  then  seventeen 
years  old  and  as  slender  and  graceful  as  a 
fawn.  The  daughter  of  the  Factor,  she 
had  acquired  a  habit  or  command  that 
became  her  well.  While  she  enunciated 
her  few  and  simple  words  of  well-wishing, 
she  looked  straight  out  at  them  from  deep 
black  eyes.  The  two  woodsmen,  awed 
into  a  vast  respect,  fumbled  their  caps  in 
their  hands,  and  noted,  in  the  unconscious 
manner  of  the  forest  frequenter,  the  fresh 
dusk-rose  of  her  skin,  the  shapely  defined 
red  of  her  lips,  the  soft  wheat-color  of  her 
hair.  It  was  a  gracious  memory  to  carry 
into  the  Silent  Places,  and  was  in  itself 
well  worth  the  bestowal.  However,  Vir- 
ginia, as  was  her  habit,  gave  presents. 
On  each  she  bestowed  a  long  silk  hand- 
kerchief. Sam  Bolton,  with  a  muttered 
word  of  thanks,  stuffed  his  awkwardly 
into  his  shirt  bosom.  Dick,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  gesture  half  of  gallantry,  half 
of  bravado,  stripped  his  own  handkerchief 
from  his  neck  and  cast  it  far  into  the  cur- 
rent, knotting  the  girl's  gift  in  its  place. 
Virginia  smiled.  A  strong  push  sent  the 
canoe  into  the  current.  They  began  to 
paddle  up-stream. 


In  spite  of  the  deliberation  of  their 
journeying,  the  Indians  did  not  overtake 
them  until  nearly  dark  of  the  next  day.  It 
was  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Abitibi. 
The  river  was  without  current,  the  atmos- 
phere without  the  suspicion  of  a  breeze. 
Down  to  the  very  water's  edge  grew  the 
forest,  so  velvet  dark  that  one  could  not 
have  guessed  where  the  shadow  left  off 
and  the  reflection  began.  Not  a  ripple  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  water,  nor  a  harsh 
sound  the  twilight  peace  of  the  air.  Sam 
and  Dick  had  paddled  for  some  time  close 
to  one  bank,  and  now  had  paused  to  enjoy 
their  pipes  and  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Suddenly  against  the  reflected  sky,  under 
the  lower  bend,  a  canoe  loomed  into  sight, 
and  crept  smoothly  and  noiselessly  under 
the  forest  shadow  of  the  opposite  bank. 
Another  followed,  then  another,  and  an- 
other, and  still  another,  in  regular  inter- 
val.    Not  a  sound  could  be  heard.     In 
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the  distance  their  occupants  gave  the  illu- 
sion of  cowled  figures — the  Indian  women, 
close-wrapped  in  their  shawls,  dropping 
their  heads  modestly  or  turning  them 
aside  as  their  customs  commanded  them 
to  do  on  encountering  strangers.  Against 
the  evening  glow  of  the  reflected  sky  for  a 
single  instant  they  stood  out  in  the  bright 
yellow  of  the  new  birch-bark,  the  glow  of 
warm  color  on  the  woman's  dress.  Then, 
instantaneously,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
opposite  bank,  they  faded  wraith-like  and 
tenurous.  Like  phantoms  of  the  past 
they  glided  by,  a  river's  width  away;  then 
vanished  around  the  upper  bend.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  river  was  empty. 

"  Th'  squaws  goin'  ahead  to  start  camp," 
commented  Sam  Bolton  indifferently; 
"we'll  have  th'  bucks  along  pretty  quick." 

They  drove  their  paddles  strongly,  and 
drifted  to  the  middle  of  the  river. 

Soon  became  audible  shouts,  cries,  and 
laughter,  the  chck  of  canoe  poles.  The 
business  of  the  day  was  over.  Until  nearly 
sun-down  the  men's  canoes  had  led,  silent, 
circumspect,  seeking  game  at  every  bend 
of  the  river.  Now  the  squaws  had  gone 
on  to  make  camp.  No  more  game  was  to 
be  expected.  The  band  relaxed,  joking, 
skylarking,  glad  to  be  relieved  for  a  little 
while  of  the  strain  of  attention. 

In  a  moment  the  canoes  appeared,  a 
long  unbroken  string,  led  by  Haukemah. 
In  the  bow  sat  the  chief's  son,  a  lad  of 
nine,  wielding  his  little  paddle  skillfully, 
already  inteUigent  to  twist  the  prow 
sharply  away  from  submerged  rocks,  learn- 
ing to  be  a  canoe-man  so  that  in  the  time 
to  come  he  might  go  on  the  Long  Trail. 

Each  canoe  contained,  besides  its  two 
occupants,  a  variety  of  household  goods, 
and  a  dog  or  two  coiled  and  motionless, 
his  sharp  nose  resting  between  his  out- 
stretched forepaws.  The  tame  crow  oc- 
cupied an  ingenious  cage  of  twisted 
osiers. 

Haukemah  greeted  the  two  white  men 
cordially,  and  stopped  paddling  to  light 
his  pipe.  One  by  one  the  other  canoes 
joined  them.  A  faint  haze  of  tobacco  rose 
from  the  drifting  group. 

"My  brothers  have  made  a  loftg  sun," 
observed  old  Haukemah.     "  We,  too,  have 


hastened.  Now  we  have  met,  and  it  is 
well.  Down  past  the  white  rock  it  be- 
came the  fortune  of  Two-Fingers  to  slay 
a  caribou  that  stood  by  the  little  water  (a 
spring) .  Also  had  we  whitefish  the  even- 
ing before.  Past  the  Island  of  the  Three 
Trees  were  signs  of  moose."  He  "was 
telling  them  the  news,  as  one  who  passed 
the  time  of  day. 

"  We  have  killed  but  neenee-sheeb,  the 
duck,"  replied  Dick,  holding  up  one  of 
the  victims  by  the  neck,  "nor  have  we 
seen  the  trail  of  game." 

"Ah  hah,"  replied  Haukemah  politely. 

He  picked  up  his  paddle.  It  was  the 
signal  to  start. 

"  Drop  in  astern,"  said  Dick  to  his  com- 
panion, in  English,  "it's  the  light  of  the 
evening,  and  I'm  going  to  troll  for  a 
pickerel." 

One  by  one  the  canoes  fell  into  line. 
Now,  late  in  the  day,  the  travel  was  most 
leisurely.  A  single  strong  stroke  of  the 
paddle  was  always  succeeded  by  a  pause 
of  contemplation.  Nevertheless  the  light 
craft  skimmed  on  with  almost  extraordi- 
nary buoyancy,  and  in  silent  regularity 
the  wooded  points  of  the  river  succeeded 
one  another. 

Sam  busied  himself  with  the  trolling 
spoon,  but  as  soon  as  the  last  canoe  was 
well  beyond  hearing,  he  burst  out: 

"Dick,  did  you  notice  the  Chippewa?" 

"No.     What?" 

"He  understands  English." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"  He  was  right  behind  us  when  you  told 
me  you  were  goin'  to  try  the  fishin',  and 
he  moved  out  th'  way  befor-e  we'd  raised 
our  paddles." 

"  Might  have  been  an  accident." 

"Perhaps,  but  I  don't  beHeve  it.  He 
looked  too  almighty  innocent.  Another 
thing,  did  you  notice  he  was  alone  in  his 
canoe?" 

"What  of  it?" 

"Shows  he  ain't  noways  popular  with 
th'  rest.  Generally  they  pair  off.  There's 
mostly  something  shady  about  these  rene- 
gades." 

"Well?" 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Only  we  got  to  be 
careful." 


{To  be  contintied.) 


WING   SHOTS   AT   SEA 


By  CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOLDER 


DRAWING   BY    I.  W.    TABER 


IT  was  rumored  that  a  certain  Vene- 
tian had  cornered  the  flying-fish 
market.  Matters  were  still  further 
complicated  by  whispers  of  a  trust,  and 
that  a  privileged  few  were  to  combine 
and  squeeze  the  wealthy  anglers.  That 
there  was  some  truth  in  this  became  ap- 
parent when  the  flying-fishes,  which  up 
to  this  time  had  been  a  drug  in  the 
market — flying-fishes  which  insisted  upon 
flying  into  boats  over  night  and  upon 
the  beach  during  the  day-time — became 
so  scarce  that  they  were  quoted  at  a 
dollar  apiece,  while  there  was  a  well- 
credited  report  that  a  certain  tuna  ex- 
pert and  enthusiast  had  paid  five  dol- 
lars for  a  single  fish.  This  corner,  it  was 
said,  was  conducted  with  skill  and  caused 
no  little  commotion  in  fishing  circles, 
among  the  adventurous  sportsmen  who 
followed  the  tuna,  and  their  men  and 
gaffers.  The  leaping  tunas  were  making 
the  sea  boil,  and  bait  must  be  had;  yet  it 
increased  in  price  until  only  the  affluent 
or  the  very  reckless  could  go  out,  or  those 
who  had  the  temerity  to  filch  from  others 
the  much  desired  bait. 

It  was  at  this  season  that  foraging  and 
stealing  became  in  a  sense  synonymous. 
An  enthusiast  angler,  when  informed  by 
his  boatman  that  he  had  stolen  the  bait 
on  a  certain  morning,  replied  sternly, 
"  Foraged  for  it,  you  mean.  If  a  man 
takes  another's  bait  simply  to  improve  on 
his  own,  that  is  stealing;  but  when  the 
case  is  desperate,  when  you  or  I  have  no 
bait  at  all,  when  we  must  have  it,  why, 
the  act  of  securing  it  becomes  foraging." 

The  corner  on  bait  was  fast  reaching  an 
acute  stage  when  suddenly  the  market  was 
broken  by  a  boatman  who  remembered 
that  on  the  previous  season  a  taxidermist 
preserved  in  formalin  dozens  of  flying- 
fishes,  intending  to  mount  them  at  his 
leisure.  The  fishes  had  merely  hardened, 
and  like  the  mammoth  in  the  Siberian 
tundras,  buried  for  a  million  years,  was 
the  image  of  life.  This  bait,  a  year  old, 
broke  the  market.     It  was  sold  at  twenty- 


five  cents  a  fish,  and  proved  a  fortunate 
discovery,  as  the  flyers  were  so  well  pre- 
served that  they  could  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  It  was  with  such  bait  that  I 
caught  the  first  tuna  of  the  season  of  1899, 
carrying  off  the  prizes. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  tuna  that  I  write, 
though  the  subject  offers  fresh  and  allur- 
ing material,  but  of  the  flying-fish  as  game. 
This  suggestion  may  bring  a  smile  to  the 
face  of  the  angler  who  is  famihar  with  the 
beautiful  species  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  dart  from  wave 
to  wave  like  brilhant  insects,  and  are 
among  the  most  attractive  of  the  denizens 
of  the  sea.  The  Santa  Catalina  channel 
is  a  highway  for  these  winged  fishes,  which 
run  in  large  ill-defined  schools,  coming 
up  from  the  south  apparently  in  May,  and 
in  June  and*  July  forming  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  region;  springing  from  the 
sea  with  lightsome  leap  to  soar  over  the 
glasslike  surface  in  marvelous  flight.  In 
crossing  the  channel  in  the  daily  steamer, 
after  April,  one  sees  the  flying-fishes  con- 
stantly flushed.  They  evidently  believe 
the  vessel  to  be  an  enemy  and  dash  away 
from  the  bow  in  every  direction,  affording 
the  observer  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
study  the  question  as  to  flight — or  soaring 
— which  bids  fair  never  to  be  decided 
among  laymen. 

The  California  flying-fish — ExocKtus 
calif orniensis — is  the  largest  of  its  kind. 
It  is  over  a  foot  in  length,  and  weighs  three 
or  four  pounds;  a  sturdy,  hard-headed 
fellow,  as  clumsy  in  the  water  as  a  gurnard, 
but  capable  of  several  rapid  plunges  or 
darts;  then,  as  though  fully  appreciating 
its  importance,  it  leaves  the  water  and 
soars  buoyantly  away  over  the  blue  chan- 
nel in  the  so-cafled  flight,  but  no  more  a 
true  flight  than  the  leap  of  the  flying  squir- 
rel from  tree  to  tree.  The  tail  of  the  flying- 
fish  is  the  organ  of  propulsion.  The  lower 
lobe  is  much  the  longest,  and  by  twisting 
this  about  with  a  screw-like  motion,  the 
fish  is  forced  into  the  air  when  the  huge 
wing-like  pectorals  and  the  ventrals  are 
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spread,  and  the  fish  becomes  a  parachute, 
a  living  aeroplane,  shooting  along  over,  the 
-wsitev  a  foot  or  more  above  it.  In  this  way 
the  fish  is  enabled  to  fly  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
or  more;  then  its  tail  drops,  touches  the 
water,  and  if  the  fish  is  still  pursued,  be- 
gins the  screw-like  action  which  imparts 
to  the  entire  body  a  wriggling,  tremulous 
motion  which  for  an  instant  gives  to  the 
wings  the  appearance  of  flying,  and  again 
the  fish  is  in  the  air.  I  have  seen  the  fly- 
ers in  this  way  move  far  out  of  the  range 
of  vision  in  one  sustained  rush. 

The  flying-fish  is  the  choicest  food  of  the 
tuna,  and  the  arrival  of  the  flyers  indicates 
the  opening  of  the  tuna  season — generally 
from  the  twentieth  of  May  to  June  first. 
At  this  time  the  coast  of  Santa  Catahna 
in  the  vicinity  of  Avalon  is  the  scene  of 
brilhant  charges  of  these  active  fishes  and 
marvelous  flights  on  the  part  of  the  flying- 
fishes.  I .  have  seen  a  school  of  tunas 
charge  a  school  of  flying-fishes,  which 
dashed  into  the  air  like  a  flock  of  birds, 
the  wind  lifting  them  twenty  feet  upward, 
sending  them  careening  away,  glistening 
and  scintillating  hke  gigantic  insects,  to 
reach  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface 
when  they  moved  on,  the  tunas  following 
beneath  them,  or  swimming  slightly  on 
one  side,  with  one  eye  cast  up,  never  losing 
sight  of  the  prey,  and  dashing  at  it  as  it 
touched  the  water.  Some  endeavored  to 
secure  them  flying  in  the  air,  and  I  have 
seen  a  tuna  come  up  from  below  like  a 
living  arrow,  strike  a  flying-fish  in  mid- 
air and  toss  it  ten  feet  upward,  where  it 
whirled  about  like  a  pinwheel,  falling  dead 
upon  the  water,  to  be  picked  up  by  its 
relentless  pursuer.  That  the  tunas  some- 
times take  their  prey  in  the  air  literally 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  agihty  of  the  tuna  and  the  flying- 
fish  can  hardly  be  credited.  In  the  wild 
chase  the  flying-fish  soars  bhndly  on,  the 
tuna  a  foot  below,  never  losing  sight  of  the 
game.  On  one  occasion  a  flying-fish  so 
pursued  passed  over  my  boat.  I  saw  it 
coming  fifty  feet  away,  and  moved  my 
head  so  that  I  would  not  be  struck,  the 
fish  passing  within  a  foot  of  my  face.  As 
it  passed  I  looked  overboard  and  saw  a 
tuna  dart  under  the  boat,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  it  seized  its  prey. 

The  flyer  has  apparently  little  or  no 
power  to  alter  its  course,  or  if  so,  to  a  very 
limited    degree,    as    I    have    repeatedly 


known  them  to  strike  the  boat  or  pass 
over  it;  and  on  one  occasion  a  large  in- 
dividual struck  me  on  the  neck.  On 
another  occasion  a  flyer  passed  over  the 
upper  deck  of  a  launch  so  near  my  face 
that  I  could  have  touched  it;  and  again, 
one  was  caught  or  knocked  into  my  boat 
and  used  as  a  bait  for  the  voracious  fish. 
At  times  the  rushes  of  the  tunas  present 
an  exhilarating  spectacle ;  one,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  calculated  to  demoralize 
the  observer.  On  a  calm  day,  when  the 
sea  was  like  a  mirror,  I  noticed  from 
a  hilltop  a  mass  of  clearly  defined  foam 
three  miles  away.  It  apparently  covered 
one  hundred  acres  and  presented  a  re- 
markable appearance,  as  though  some 
submarine  volcano  was  convulsing  the 
ocean  bed.  It  moved  slowly  up  the  coast, 
and  I  hastened  to  the  beach  and,  jumping 
into  a  boat,  rowed  out  half  a  mile  from 
Avalon  Bay  in  the  path  of  what  I  soon 
discovered  was  a  school  of  tunas  which 
were  feeding  upon  flying-fishes.  The 
magnificent  fish  were  leaping  into  the  air, 
dozens  being  seen  at  one  time,  turning 
and  falling  like  arrows.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments I  was  in  the  midst  of  this  war  of 
extermination.  The  flying-fishes  were 
dashing  about  in  every  direction,  the 
tunas  slowly  driving  them  up  the  coast. 
They  sought  refuge  beneath  my  boat  and 
crowded  around  it,  apparently  exhausted, 
followed  by  the  tunas,  which  dashed  into 
the  air,  so  near  me  that  I  pulled  away,  fear- 
ing that  mine  might  be  the  experience  of 
the  Southern  angler  who  had  a  tarpon 
plunge  into  his  boat,  passing  through  it. 
Such  an  accident  was  possible,  and  I  only 
ceased  rowing  when  on  the  outskirts  of 
this  remarkable  center  of  activity  which 
well  illustrated  the  soaring  powers  of  the 
flying-fish  and  the  leaping  possibihties  of 
the  tuna. 

It  was,  possibly,  this  and  other  ex- 
periences with  the  flying-fishes  which  sug- 
gested what  was  certainly  a  novel  sport — 
the  substitution  of  flying-fish  for  quail. 
The  tuna  flushed  the  flying-fishes,  which 
flew  in  every  direction,  offering  similar 
shots  to  those  one  finds  afield,  so  one 
morning  the  yacht  Linda  steamed  out  of 
the  bay  of  Avalon  with  two  or  three 
friends  and  myself  sitting  on  the  upper 
deck,  about  eight  feet  from  the  water,  each 
armed  with  a  shotgun.  The  agreement 
was  that  we  should  take  the  fish  flushed 


"  The  fish  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  shooting  out  of  the  water  with  little  or  no  splash." 


on  the  side  on  which  we  sat.  The  man 
on  the  port  side  was  to  shoot  to  port,  the 
one  on  the  starboard  to  starboard.  The 
Linda  was  headed  up  the  coast  and  was 
presently  running  at  full  speed  and  in  a 
short  time  into  the  flying-fishes,  which  rose 
at  or  near  the  bow  and  went  skimming 
away  in  graceful  hues.  The  first  flyer 
went  to  the  left,  and  was  cleverly  dropped 
by  one   of  my   companions,   who  killed 


another  with  his  left  barrel.  The  third 
fish  fell  to  me.  It  rose  twenty  feet  ahead 
with  a  vigorous  trembling  of  the  body, 
produced  by  the  screw-like  motion,  and 
dashed  away  three  feet  above  the  surface. 
As  it  swerved  to  the  right  I  fired,  dropping 
it ;  as  it  fell  the  splash  startled  another 
fish  from  the  water,  which  came  straight 
toward  the  boat,  rising  slightly  on  the  stiff 
wind.     I  did  not  fire,  as  the  fish  was  too 
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near,  and  it  passed  over  the  boat  into  the 
preserves  of  my  companion,  who  dropped 
it  when  fifty  feet  away. 

There  was  something  essentially  novel 
in  this  sport.  The  fish  appeared  as 
though  by  magic,  shooting  out  of  the 
water  with  little  or  no  splash,  often  ap- 
parently sailing  along  a  foot  above  the 
surface,  which  it  so  resembled  that  it  was 
as  difficult  to  drop  them  as  it  would  be  the 
woodcock  darting  over  cover  that  it  per- 
fectly resembled.  As  the  launch  neared 
Long  Point — a  prominent  headland  which 
reaches  out  into  the  blue  channel,  forming 
the  base  of  a  high  mountain — ;the  flying 
or  soaring  game  became  more  plentiful. 
The  fishes  came  from  every  direction ;  now 
dashing  up  under  the  cutwater,  or  again, 
startled  by  a  tuna,  flying  head  on,  or  even 
coming  up  behind  us,  though  racing  with 
the  boat.  The  bay  ahead^the  famous 
tuna  ground — was  like  glass,  not  a  breeze 
disturbing  its  surface;  yet,  as  we  drew 
near,  great  splashes  of  foam  dotted  it  here 
and  there ;  and  beyond,  the  foam  was  con- 
tinuous, as  though  a  heavy  sea  was  break- 
ing upon  the  rocks.     But  the  error  of  this 


conclusion  soon  became  apparent.  The 
masses  of  foam  were  caused  by  the  leaps 
of  the  tuna  flushing  the  flying-fishes,  which 
were  darting  into  the  air  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  a  few  moments  the  launch  was 
in  the  center  of  the  commotion,  which 
covered  acres  of  the  bay,  and  the  flashes 
from  the  guns  told  of  the  accumulation  of 
valuable  tuna  bait,  which  was  in  high  de- 
mand. There  was  one  essential  lacking 
in  this  novel  sport — a  retriever.  Many  of 
the  fish  sank  before  the  small  boat  could 
be  cast  off  to  secure  them. 

While  the  actions  of  the  flying-fishes 
before  a  launch  running  at  full  speed 
may  be  compared  to  those  of  quail,  they 
are  more  mechanical,  and  the  game  goes 
whirring  away  more  like  a  clay  pigeon, 
and  quite  as  difficult  to  shoot,  as  the  fish 
have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  color 
of  the  water  and  quickly  disappear.  A  few 
weeks  later  along  these  shores,  where  the 
kelp  formed  literal  hanging  gardens,  I 
found  the  young  flying-fishes,  the  size  of 
grasshoppers,leaping  from  the  water  almost 
a  foot  in  their  efforts  to  escape  the  bonito, 
mackerel  and  other  cousins  of  the  tuna. 


This  photograph,  sent  to  us  by  one  of  our  friends,  shows  the  rather  remarkable  instance  of  a  dog,  out  shooting,  that 
in  scrarabluig  over  a  fence  he  could  not  get  through  scents  and  points  a  quail,  from  his  stand  on  the  topmost  rail. 


QUAIL  IN   PAINTED   COVERS 


By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


IT  SOUNDS  a  bit  like  being  in  a  book, 
and  it  was;  for  the  big  book  of  Nature 
lay  open  at  one  of  its  fairest  pages. 
Windless  days  of  cloudless  sunshine  had 
been  followed  by  those  keen,  mysterious 
nights  when  the  white  frost  leaves  that 
silver  trail  which  only  the  early  riser  sees. 
Sunrise  found  the  level  landscape  sound- 
less, chill,  mist-laden.  For  an  hour  the 
broad  fields  spread  like  gray  wastes  of  sea 
above  which  loomed  vague  masses  of 
piled  fodder,  like  dim  rocks  vanishing  be- 
neath a  rising  tide.  The  nearby  wood- 
lands showed  like  shadowy  headlands,  with 
a  faint  spark  of  color  here  and  there,  as 
though  dulling  coastwise  lights  yet  kept 
faint-hearted  vigil  for  ships  that  ne'er 
would  come.  And  over  all,  that  solemn, 
songless  quiet  which  marks  the  dawning 
of  a  calm  November  day. 

Two  minutes  before  we  saw  all  this, 
Long  Tom  and  I  were -stretched  between 
snowy  sheets  that  carried  an  odor  of  lav- 
ender along  with  an  amazing  ability  to 
keep  a  city  man  quiet.  We  were  the 
guests  of  one  of  those  grand  old  farmers 
who  dehght  in  entertaining  what  they  are 
graciously  pleased  to  term  "the  right  sort 
of  fellers,"  so  we  did  not  complain,  al- 
though our  watches  showed  he  had  roused 
us  nearly  an  hovir  before  the  agreed  upon 
time. 

"  It's  a  great  morning,  don't  you  think  ?" 
exclaimed  Tom,  as  he  suffered  a  hand  that 
felt  like  a  dried  ham  to  fall  upon  some  of 
my  closest  preserved  territory,  and  I 
straightened  up  with  a  snap  and  an  idea 
that  the  morning  was  a  bit  stormy  and 
mighty  warm.  However,  within  fifteen 
minutes  we  were  in  full  warpaint  and  keen 
to  follow  a  most  enticing  aroma  which 
floated  to  us  from  somewhere  below. 
Neither  of  us  fancied  home-cured  ham, 
home-made  bread,  nor  new-laid  eggs,  and 
the  things  we  did  to  them  must  have  for- 
ever convinced  them  of  our  dishke. 

"  Them  fancy  boots  '11  be  full  of  water 
'fore  half  an  hour,"  remarked  our  host  as 
he  glanced  at  my  foot-gear.  "  Don't  you 
know  that  grass  is  a  mighty  wet  thing 
these    mornings?"     He    laadn't    grasped 


the  fine  points  of  elkskins,  presumably, 
because  mine  were  the  first  he  had  seen. 
Never  was  better  boot  for  all-round  work 
on  the  uplands. 

The  dogs,  to  our  delight,  were  snugly 
curled  up  in  their  straw.  Very  often  it 
happens  that  a  dog  in  strange  quarters 
will,  like  some  horses,  fret  and  fidget  the 
night  through;  but  Tom's  two  were  wise, 
although  young,  and  took  their  comfort 
when  they  could.  They  bolted  a  few 
chunks  of  bread  and  at  once  were  ready 
for  business.  I  beheve  in  a  trifle  of  bread 
at  starting  time,  and  will  even  bestow  a 
few  scraps  of  lunch  at  mid-day ;  for,  while 
I  feed  a  dog  but  once  a  day — at  evening — 
I  fancy  the  small  snacks  mentioned  do  no 
harm,  but  rather  tend  to  keep  him  in  good 
heart  and  going  at  top  speed.  Of  course, 
anything  like  a  full  meal  would  only  make 
him  lazy. 

When  finally  guns  were  put  together  we 
felt  we  were  in  for  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
day,  and  our  host's  joking,  "You  fellers 
have  lost  just  one  hour  of  valuable  time," 
was  entirely  pointless.  It  isn't  good  busi- 
ness to  get  upon  quail  ground  too  early, 
especially  after  the  first  frosts  have  come. 
Then  the  birds  are  unlikely  to  move  much 
until  the  sun  is  well  up,  and  their  first 
thought  is  for  food.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, they  will  walk  from  the  roost 
directly  to  the  feed,  and  as  they  keep  close 
ranks  until  actually  upon  the  feeding- 
ground,  they  leave  but  a  narrow  trail, 
which  a  dog  may  easily  miss  unless  he 
happens  to  swing  directly  to  leeward  of 
it.  An  hour  later,  feeding  birds  will  have 
tracked  over  a  lot  of  ground  and  have  left 
so  much  scent  that  a  good  dog  may  wind 
them  from  an  astonishing  distance. 

For  five  miles  in  any  direction  the  coun- 
try was  ideal  quail  ground.  Huge  squares 
of  old  wheat  stubble  now  showed  like 
wastes  of  weeds,  which  meant  seeds  in  un- 
limited quantities;  a  sea  of  bleaching 
standing  corn  spread  afar  in  most  pic- 
turesque neglect,  while  here  and  there 
were  those  always  attractive,  half-cleared, 
grassy  fields  with  rotting  stumps  and 
brush  piles  every  few  yards.     Very  little 
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of  that  horror — wire — marked  the  Ijouii- 
daries.  Instead  were  the  wrecks  of  an- 
cient rail  fences,  half-hidden  in  a  snarl  of 
briars  and  creepers,  above  which  drooped 
the  fern-like  crimson  streamers  of  the 
sumac.  And  ringing  it  all,  a  fringe  of 
tall,  slim  second  growth,  behind  which 
towered  the  old  guard  of  veteran  beech, 
maple,  oak,  and  elm,  their  faded  banners 
dropping  in  rags  of  gold  and  crim-son 
about  their  sturdy  feet.  At  one  side 
dawdled  the  laziest  of  trampish  rivers,  its. 
face  freckled  with  floating  leaves  and 
pimpled  with  yellow-hulled  walnuts  which 
had  trundled  down  easy  slopes  to  the  wait- 
ing stream.  Those  who  understand  the 
question  of  quail  will  readily  guess  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  country. 

"It  looks  mighty  good,  they  surely  are 
here,  the  day's  all  right,  and  this  is  the 
time  I'll  do  things  to  you,"  defiantly  re- 
marked Tom,  as  he  clucked  the  dogs  on 
for  their  pipe-opener.  Fairer  man  than 
Tom  never  took  lightning  advantage  of 
another  chap's  error;  but  while  our  meth- 
ods were  very  similar  up  to  the  firing- 
point,  once  there  all  resemblance  van- 
ished. I  like  to  lift  'em  good  and.  sudden 
and  plenty — lift  'em  a  yard  or  so  past  a 
smoky  puff  of  shattered  feathers — to  snuff 
'em  out  so  quickly  and  cleanly  that  they 
never  know  anything  about  it — to  either 
miss  clean  or  put  the  lead  all  over  them. 
It  is  a  merciful,  and  when  really  quick 
shooting — instead  of  that  abomination, 
snap-shooting — a  very  deadly  method. 
This  style  of  shooting  means  a  man  always 
ready,  who  can  stop  a  bird  that  flushes  un- 
expectedly before  it  has  flown  fifteen 
yards,  or  outwit  a  fast  one  on  the  very 
border  of  baffling  cover.  It  is  a  goo'd 
style  for  a  timbered  country. 

Tom  prefers  to  take  all  the  time  each 
case  allows.  He  knows  just  where  the 
pattern  of  his  gun  is  at  its  best,  and  no 
matter  how  close  to  his  boot  a  bird  may 
flush,  he  will  everlastingly  hold  on  until 
satisfied;  then  that  bird  is  apt  to  die  of 
lead  poisoning  and  shock.  In  the  open, 
this  is  beautiful  shooting.  It  is  good  to 
watch,  because  the  man  is  fatally  cool, 
precise  and  thorough,  while  the  gun  is  a 
readier.  In  large  fields  and  upon  the 
plains,  it  is  a  style  which  cannot  be  beaten 
in  the  long  run.  But  when  a  thirty-yard 
view  is  about  all  there  is  when  a  brown 
thing  about  as  big  as  a  baseball  is  hum- 


ming Ijetween  huge  tree  trunks,  there  are 
drawbacks  to  a  style  which  allows  fifteen 
feet  of  slippery  elm  to  grow  up  between 
itself  and  its  bird. 

The  quail- wise  can  guess  what  brand  of 
fun  these  two  styles  are  mighty  apt  to  have 
when  they  really  get  busy  side  by  side. 
Tom  and  I  have  no  petty  jealousies.  "  Cut 
loose,  you  darned  snip-snapper!"  he 
growls  good  naturedly.  "  Get  focussed, 
you  old  land-surveyor!"  I  retort,  and 
things  happen  to  the  next  quail  that 
buzzes.  Yet  the  end  of  a  long  day  is  apt 
to  show  a  pretty  even  score,  for  "  Old 
Take-His-Time "  is  a  bad  'un  to  beat. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  days  when  his 
exasperating  chuckle  has  sounded  full 
half  a  dozen  more  times  than  'tother  fel- 
low's ears  craved  for.  He  says  he  is  al- 
ways willing  to  learn,  while  I  have  a  sneak- 
ing suspicion  that  he  is  mighty  hard  to 
teach. 

"Here's  the  ground;  now,  which  way, 
Mr.  Wiseman?"  queried  Tom,  as  we 
reached  the  end  of  a  tremendous  field. 
The  nearer  half  was  weedy  stubble,  the 
farther,  a  poor  sample  of  uncut  corn,  foul 
with  bootjack  burrs  and  weeds  waist 
high.  Beyond  it  lay  the  typical  border 
thicket  and  tall  timber.  One.  of  the  long 
side  fences  was  a  riot  of  sumacs,  briars, 
vines  and  weeds— a  great  place  for  two 
guns  to  work  on  scattered  birds.  Mount- 
ing the  fence,  I  scanned  the  ground  and 
decided  upon  a  plan  of  action,  which  was 
to  slip  around  to  the  woods  and  then  work 
toward  the  open.  The  odds  were  ten  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  birds  being  feeding 
well  out  in  the  field,  and  the  wisest  plan 
was  to  force  them  to  take  shelter  along  the 
fence  rather  than  in  the  thicket  and  woods. 
There,  too,  was  a  possibihty  of  their  hav- 
ing roosted  near  the  edge  of  the  thicket, 
and,  if  so,  their  outward  trail  would  speed- 
ily be  picked  up  by  the  dogs. 

These  ladies  were  little  sisters,  black 
and  white,  and  of  that  compact,  wiry,  all- 
day  pattern  which  packs  handily  under  a 
wagon  seat,  yet  seldom  tires  before  sun- 
down. Their  mixture  of  Lleweflin-Lav- 
erack  strains  was  plainly  apparent,  and 
their  coats  were  bright  and  short,  hinting 
of  prime  condition  and  but  a  poor  hold 
for  the  over  abundant  burrs.  They  were 
clean  cut,  pretty,  obedient  creatures,  and, 
as  I  was  soon  to  learn,  bird-wise  and  full 
of  style  and  speed.     Having  accomplished 
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our  flanking  movement,  Tom  clucked  to 
the  ladies,  and  away  they  went. 

Then  began  the  best  of  the  real  joys  of 
quail  shooting.  That  there  was  practi- 
cally no  air  stirring  didn't  matter  to  Belle 
and  Breeze.  For  a  few  yards  they  moved 
side  by  side,  then,  with  an  apparently  per- 
fect understanding,  one  bore  east  and  the 
other  west  along  the  edge  of  the  cover. 
Thus  far  it  was  merely  an  easy  canter — 
a  sort  of  preliminary  search  for  the  tell- 
tale out-trail  which  both  seemed  to  know 
should  be  there.  Belle  drew  the  lucky 
side,  for  before  she  had  got  half  extended, 
she  suddenly  wheeled  and  stiffened  into 
a  gloriously  showy  point,  her  shapely  body 
half-crouched,  her  head  and  tail  raised 
high.  Where  she  was,  the  ground  was 
almost  bare,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Breeze 
saw  her  and  stopped  sixty  yards  away. 

"Something  doin' — bevy,  sure!"  ex- 
claimed Tom,  his  shrewd  little  black  eyes 
flashing  with  delight.  "  Let's  drive  'em 
to  the  old  fence." 

As  he  spoke,  Breeze  began  to  move 
with  an  evident  intent  to  get  closer  to  the 
game,  Belle,  meanwhile,  holding  her  point 
with  that  satisfied  air  which  ever  hints  of 
great  things  soon  to  be.  Breeze's  long 
draw  was  a  sight  for  the  gods.  With 
muzzle  and  stern  as  high  as  she  possibly 
could  elevate  them  and  at  the  same  time 
herself  remain  upon  the  ground,  she 
corkily  tip-toed  toward  her  sister.  Some- 
thing about  her  was  so  comically  suggest- 
ive of  a  dainty  young  Miss  picking  her 
way  across  an  excessively  muddy  street, 
that  I  snickered. 

To  our  astonishment,  her  air  of  supreme 
importance  presently  vanished  and  her  tail 
began  to  play,  and  though  she  halted  and 
backed  again,  there  clearly  was  a  lack  of 
decision.  "Why!  what  the — "  muttered 
Tom,  but  before  he  could  conclude,  she 
suddenly  dashed  ahead,  passing  her  mate 
with  long,  tigerish  leaps,  then  lowered  her 
nose  and  whirled  in  swift  circles.  Poor 
Belle  first  looked  angry,  then  bewildered, 
then  her  tense  form  slackened,  her  long 
ears  drooped  pathetically  and  she  went 
down  like  a  rag.  In  a  moment  Breeze 
ceased  her  search  and  stood  staring  at  us 
as  though  demanding  an  explanation  of 
such  false  work. 

"Looks  like  a  bevy  had  been  flushed 
— hawk,  or  mebbe  cat.  Send  'em  out, 
anyhow ;  but  the  birds  probably  have  gone 


to  the  woods,"  I  ventured.  Tom  wasn't 
too  well  pleased,  and  there  was  a  solemn 
warning  in  his  crisp  "Hie  on  there!" 
which  was  not  altogether  lost  upon  the 
ladies. 

But  they  nobly  redeemed  themselves. 
Away  they  sped,  shaking  out  a  fresh  link 
every  fifty  yards  until  they  had  reached 
the  limit  of  their  graceful  speed.  They 
knew  full  well  an  unaccountable  error  was 
charged  against  them,  and  with  a  pluck 
worthy  of  men,  they  proposed  to  wipe  out 
that  error  if  there  were  any  wipes  to  be 
had. 

"Tom,  they're  grand.  They're  the 
prettiest  I  ever — aha!  she's  right  this 
trick  for  the  supper!"  I  almost  yelled,  for 
the  baffled  Belle  had  propped  so  suddenly 
that  she  almost  threw  a  somersault. 
Breeze  had  seen  it,  and  an  instant  later 
she,  too,  had  frozen. 

"  This  way — keep  'em  from  the  woods. 
It's  a  go,  sure!"  hissed  Tom,  and  the 
diabolical  grin  warned  me  to  be  extremely 
wary;  for  when  Tom  Cheshire's  that  way 
he  means  mischief.  "  Got  you  where  I 
want  you  now,"  he  chuckled,  as  we  neared 
the  dogs. 

A  moment  of  truly  delicious  tenseness, 
then  "  Burr-urr  !'"  A  big  mortar  crammed 
with  feathered  balls  exploded  in  those 
bootjack  burrs,  and  of  a  storm  of  whirring 
missiles,  three  came  streaming  right  over- 
head and  bound  for  the  woods.  To 
whirl  and  stop  two  was  rather  pretty  work, 
but  my  triumph  was  too  brief  to  talk 
about;  for,  as  I  regretfully  watched  the 
third  booming  for  cover,  the  slow  gun 
sounded  almost  in  my  ear  and  the  bird 
went  down  full  sixty  yards  away.  I  had 
nothing  to  say.  As  I  had  turned,  out  of 
the  tail  of  an  eye  I  had  seen  his  first  bird 
fall,  and  here  he  was,  pointed  the  other 
way  and  killing  yet !  It  was  an  outrage — 
that  is,  it  was  a  bully  bit  of  work,  beside 
which  a  snip-snapper's  neat  double  cut  no 
figure  at  all. 

Tom's  last  was  a  fine  hen.  So  I  told 
him  in  that  form  of  speech  which  can 
raise  a  blister  at  forty  yards,  that  a 
genuine  sportsman,  like  myself  for  in- 
stance, always  allowed  lone  hens  to 
fly  away  unscathed  in  order  that  they 
might  be  preserved  for  seed.  "I  would 
not  have  fired  at  that  bird,"  I  con- 
cluded. He  eyed  me,  and  the  gleam  of 
his  peepers  was  good  to  behold   as   he 
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drawled  out,  "It  wouldn't  have  injured 
the  quail  crop  any  if  you'd  let  go  both 
barrels."  Somehow,  further  comment  on 
my  part  just  then  appeared  to  be  entirely 
uncalled  for. 

As  we  both  had  turned  while  shooting, 
neither  had  attended  to  that  very  im- 
portant matter,  marking  down,  but  it  was 
only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  birds 
had  gone  to  the  best  and  most  convenient 
cover — the  bushy  fence.  The  ladies  soon 
settled  the  matter  by  going  over  and  pres- 
ently pulhng  up,  side  by  side,  at  a  spot 
where  the  cover  chanced  to  be  rather  thin. 
As  we  neared  the  fence  we  could  see  Belle 
crouched,  her  head  turned  to  one  side,  her 
keen  nose  pointing  downward.  Evidently 
a  bird  was  lying  like  a  stone  almost  be- 
tween her  paws.  We  spoke  no  word,  but 
as  we  reached  the  fence  I  stopped  and 
took  an  entirely  unnecessary  pull  at  a 
boot.  A  low  chuckle  caused  me  to  turn 
my  head,  and  lo !  Tom  was  bent  over  and 
also  fumbling  at  his  boot. 

"You  played  that  on  m^e  three  years 
ago,"  he  calmly  remarked,  "but  it  don't 
go  this  time,  see  ?"  and  then  I  remembered 
a  glorious  day  when  forty-odd  birds  had 
sought  shelter  in  a  similar  fence  and  my 
boot  had  suddenly  required  attention  at 
the  same  stage  of  the  game.  Then  Tom 
was  green  and  impatient  and  had  thought- 
lessly followed  the  dog  to  the  leeward  side 
and,  naturally,  had  driven  three-fourths 
of  the  birds  out  on  my  side,  because  the 
dog  goes  up-wind  to  the  birds,  which  are 
apt  to  run  through  the  fence  before  flush- 
ing. Years  before  a  pot-hunting  old  Briton 
had  caught  me  with  that  very  trick  of  stop- 
ping to  fiddle  with  a  boot,  and  to  get  even, 
I  had  played  it  many  times  and  never  un- 
successfully until  now. 

We  laughed,  and  then  because  the  joke 
was  on  me,  I  crossed  the  fence  and  moved 
up  to  the  dogs.  As  occasionally  happens, 
the  joke  turned  the  other  way,  possibly 
this  time  owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  air, 
but  more  likely  because  a  deep,  briary 
furrow  ran  along  my  side  of  the  fence. 
Two  birds  rose  and  I  tumbled  them,  and, 
as  the  gun  chcked  shut,  another  buzzed 
up  and  was  duly  cut  down.  The  follow- 
ing ten  minutes  proved  the  next  thing  to 
immortal  bliss.  Birds  were  strung  all 
along  the  furrow,  and  the  dogs  merely 
.crept  forward  a  few  yards  to  point  after 
point.     With  a  clear  view,  backed  by  the 


joke  on  the  other  fellow,  a  man  had  to 
shoot  well,  and  the  way  those  quail  tum- 
bled was  a  caution.  Meanwhile  certain 
wrathful  gruntings  floated  through  the 
leafy  screen,  but  when  the  seventh  bird 
actually  attempted  to  curve  over  to  the 
other  side  and  was  stopped  just  in  time, 
there  sounded  a  fierce  "  Dammit!"  almost 
immediately  followed  by  a  crash  pecu- 
liarly suggestive  of  a  very  hot  mortal 
breaking  through  tangled  stuff.  As  he 
butted  his  way  out,  with  his  arm  shielding 
his  face,  there  was  a  quick  hirr-hirr!  and 
the  last  brace  rose  from  his  very  boot,  and 
I  promptly  tumbled  'em. 

"  Thanks,  awfully,  old  chap,  I  was  just 
wondering  if  there  were  any  more,"  I 
sweetly  remarked.  "You  see,  this  side 
of  the  fence  is  a  bad  place  to  be,  but,  of 
course,  when  you're  so  kind  as  to  rout 
'em  out  for  me,  its  different." 

Tom's  eyes  flashed,  just  once,  with  the 
sort  of  light  that  can  set  dead  grass  afire, 
but  all  he  said  was,  "  Come  on ;  the  rest 
of  'em  flew  clear  to  the  river,  and  we'll  find 
'em  in  the  brush  under  the  bank." 

This,  however,  we  failed  to  do,  and 
after  a  thorough  search  we  sat  down  for 
a  few  moments  while  the  ladies  enjoyed  a 
drink  and  a  cooling  wallow  at  the  edge 
of  the  stream.  Suddenly  Tom  grunted 
out,  "See  'em  on  the  other  bank!"  I 
looked,  and  saw  a  high  bank,  as  steep  as 
sod  will  cling  to,  with  a  small,  dry  water- 
course winding  down  its  face.  There  was 
a  trifle  of  weedy  growth  in  the  water- 
course itself,  while  ten  yards  from  it,  at 
the  water's  edge,  lay  a  small  brush  pile  of 
stuff  cut  from  some  orchard  hidden  on 
the  level  above.  Trotting  from  the  water- 
course to  the  brush  pile  were  a  couple  of 
dozen  quail — strong,  plump  birds — and 
in  a  few  seconds  the  last  of  them  had  crept 
under  the  brush  pile.  It  was  a  new  bevy 
and  a  fine  one,  but  the  stream  was  sixty 
yards  across,  while  the  very  look  of  its 
green  expanse  was  enough  to  set  one 
shivering. 

"Confound  it!"  moaned  Tom,  "that's 
the  finest  lot  of  quail  I've  seen  this  year. 
The  dogs  won't  go  over,  and  there  ain't  a 
boat  for  two  miles  either  way.  If  I  could 
swim,"  he  continued,  savagely,  "I'd  hus- 
tle over  there  and  drive  'em  to  the  brush 
this  side — then  we'd  have  'em  sure!" 

I  can  swim  like  a — well,  like  a  sucker, 
and  he  knew  it,  so  it  clearly  was  up  to  me. 
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I  shed  the  coat,  looked  at  the  water  and 
shivered,  for  there  was  a  greenish  ghnt 
to  that  water  which  sviggested  cold  storage. 
Swiftly,  to  prevent  a  threatened  funk,  I 
peeled  to  the  buff,  and  the  first  touch  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  warmish  air 
gave  me  the  creeps.  But  the  air  was  an 
ordeal  by  fire  compared  with  the  Arctic 
embrace  of  that  condemned  water!  The 
first  touch  of  it  fairly  f rapped  me,  and  the 
clip  across  that  liquid  icehouse  was  a  rec- 
ord breaker.  As  I  madly  clawed  up  the 
bank  there  arose  the  sort  of  laugh  that 
makes  murder  perfectly  pardonable,  and 
there  was  Tom,  purple  in  the  face,  and 
feebly  striving  to  hold  the  struggling  dogs. 
In  a  moment  both  got  free,  sprang  in  and 
came  plowing  across,  each  whining  in  her 
eagerness  to  outspeed  the  other.  Then  I 
tumbled,  and  the  things  I  howled  over 
that  peaceful  stream  made  the  quail  leave. 
For  a  moment  the  air  was  full  of  them; 
then  they  dived  into  the  brush  of  the  other 
bank,  stringing  out  for  a  hundred  yards 
below  Tom. 

Meanwhile,  that  worthy  had  cut  loose 
with  both  barrels,  and  when  I  steadied  for 
an  extremely  cold  glance  at  things,  I  ob- 
served both  dogs  retrieving  from  the  water 
in  a  style  which  completed  the  outrage. 
They  were  as  much  at  home  in  the  water 
as  a  couple  of  otters,  and  he  well  knew  it. 
They  climbed  the  bank  with  their  birds, 
shook  themselves,  and  promptly  started 
in  quest  of  the  others,  Tom  following,  gun 
at  the  ready.  Then  I  grasped  the  full 
meaning  of  his  crime,  and  the  things  I 
shivered  and  the  way  I  pawed  for  the  other 
side  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Going  over, 
I  heard  the  double  shots ;  dressing,  I  heard 
more;  and  when  I  was  through  fumbling 
with  the  boots,  lo!  my  gun  had  vanished. 

"When  you're  all  dressed,  look  in  the 
hollow  log,"  bawled  a  distant  voice,  and 
there  lay  the  gun.  As  I  drew  it  forth,  a 
double  shot  sounded,  and  soon  after  there 
was  another,  and  I  saw  both  dogs  swim- 
ming. But  before  I  could  get  into  action 
a  silence  fell  on  the  shore,  and  I  knew 
the  deed  had  been  thoroughly  done. 

"I  got  all  but  one,"  quoth  a  quiet  voice 
from  behind  an  unusually  thick  tree; 
"  that  one  went  across  again,  and  if  you'll 
just  swim  over  and  rout  him  out,  I'll  try 
to  stop  him.  It's  a  cock,  so  you  needn't 
trouble     about     the     seed-hen     theory. 


There's  two  sides  to  most  fences,  too, 
mind  you. " 

By  way  of  reply,  I  leaned  against  a  tree 
and  laughed  till  my  ribs  ached,  for  the 
whole  business  was  far  too  good  to  feel 
sore  over. 

"Fair  turn  about  next  time,  eh?" 
chuckled  Tom,  as  he  cautiously  emerged 
from  the  shelter  of  his  tree,  and  all  I  could 
splutter  was,  "Gad!  I  think  its  about 
fair  turn  about  now.'"  Then  we  ate  a 
bite  and  started  afresh. 

We  worked  our  fastest,  for  old  Tempus 
fugits  for  keeps  in  November,  and  when 
the  hasty  shadows  came  an  even  twenty 
birds  had  fallen,  while  a  tidy  stock  was 
left  to  carry  the  good  work  forward  for 
another  year. 

The  shortest  route  to  our  farmhouse 
lay  through  a  fringe  of  trees,  all  that  re- 
mained of  a  big  wood  famous  as  cock- 
ground  in  by-gone  days.  It  was  almost 
dark  as  we  reached  these  trees,  and  I  had 
just  reminded  Tom  of  the  forever  gone 
cock-shooting. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "it  used  to  be  great, 
iDut  there  hasn't  been  a  bird  seen  within 
five  miles  of  here  for  as  many  years,  and 
this  season  I'll  bet  there  isn't  one  within 
ten  miles  of  where  we  are!" 

"  Pheiv-whew-fiip-flap  ! ' '  went  some- 
thing from  almost  under  his  foot,  and  I 
dimly  saw  a  dark  body  weaving  between 
the  trunks.  The  gun  seemed  to  get  into 
position  of  itself,  and  though  I  could 
scarcely  see  the  bird,  I  felt  that  the  shot 
had  scored.  For  many  minutes  we 
searched  until  it  seemed  the  ladies  had 
nosed  every  foot  of  the  ground,  but  no 
trace  of  the  game  could  be  found. 

Back  we  went  to  where  I  had  stood, 
and  I  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  prize 
had  been  last  seen.  Tom  moved  forward 
till  I  said,  "The  bird  should  be  right 
under  your  hand." 

"Whoop!  He  is  right  under  my  hand, 
and  he's  a  beauty!"  shouted  Tom;  and 
sure  enough  he  held  that  glorious  prize, 
a  late  fall  cock  in  prime  condition.  By 
some  queer  turn  of  luck  neither  dog  had 
winded  a  bird  which  both  must  have  al- 
most trodden  upon.  Then  we  trudged  on 
through  that  sweet  darkness  which  ends 
a  day  of  sportsman's  toil  when  the  leaves 
are  painted  and  the  silver  mist  lies  low  on 
lonely  levels. 


ON  THE  HAPPY  NUTTING  GROUNDS 


By  CLARENCE  DEMING 
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IT  is  a  rough  country  highway  sloping 
gently  to  the  crest  of  a  great  ridge. 
Midway  up  the  slope  one  leaps  an  in- 
firm rail  fence  and  passes  through  a  bit  of 
alder  and  laurel  to  the  threshold  of  the 
happy  nutting  ground.  There  is  an  open 
pasture  girt  on  all  sides  by  the  woodland. 
On  the  right  it  breaks  into  a  deep  ravine 
threaded  by  a  runlet  which  is  thickly 
arched  by  nut  trees.  The  ravine  pushes 
through  the  deeper  woods,  drops  down  to 
pass  a  highway,  reappears,  and  finally 
breaks  up  into  a  wild  medley  of  rock  and 
cliff  seared  by  the  archaic  glacier.  Then 
another  open  field  dotted  with  luxuriant 
chestnut  trees,  and  a  thick  wood  lot  be- 
yond. Three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  is 
the  old  nutting  range,  rich  and  varied  in 
its  growths  of  chestnut,  hickory,  butter- 
nut, and  its  occasional  reach  of  hazel 
fringing  the  roadway  fence.  To  the  eye 
of  manhood  now  it  is  a  bit  dwarfed  and 
dimmed  in  contrast  with  what  it  seemed 
to  the  vision  of  the  boy  and,  in  places,  the 
ax  of  the  woodman  has  left  its  sinister 
mark.  Yet,  besides  its  memories,  it  has 
still  suggestion  to  serve. 

To  every  wood  craftsman  the  fact  is 
familiar  that  in  the  open  the  primary  trees 
of  the  forest  spread  wide  while  in  the  forest 
itself  they  spindle  upward  to  the  light ;  but 
in  no  tree  is  this  disparity  quite  so  marked 
as  in  the  chestnuts.  Swift  and  ready  of 
growth  they  form  in  the  thick  woods  a 
phalanx  of  tall,  thin  striplings,  reversing 
the  order  of  age  in  human  kind  and 
withering  below  while  their  tops  remain 
green.  But  in  the  open  they  wax  broad, 
redundant,  prolific,  their  nuts  larger  and 
more  changeful  in  form.  Here  and  there 
in  the  open  we  find  one  of  these  chestnuts 
which  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  arrested 
growth.  For  the  first  few  years  of  hfe  it 
has  sprouted  swiftly.  Then,  when  about 
the  size  and  form  of  a  matured  apple  tree, 
it  seems  to  reach  full  stature  and  grows  no 
more.  Every  observant  boy  knows,  or 
should  know,  these  "apple-tree"  chest- 
nuts;   for  their  nuts,  as  a  rule,  are  big, 


glossy,  and  ripen  earliest,  their  branches 
swing  low,  and  the  first  comer  may  pick 
many  a  burr  by  hand.  The  shrewd  nut 
gatherer  marks  down  well  as  his  first 
spoil  of  the  season  these  chestnuts  whose 
vital  force  seems  expressed  in  mature 
fruit  rather  than  in  spreading  branch  and 
thickening  bole. 

On  the  edge  of  the  woods  appear  chest- 
nut trees  of  yet  another  and  a  hybrid  type. 
Their  individuality  is  one-sided  and  gro- 
tesque, seeming  to  partake  neither  of  the 
up-reaching  quality  of  their  deeper  forest 
neighbors  nor  of  the  rounded  fullness  of 
their  mates  of  the  field.  But  on  the  open 
side  their  branches  reach  down  lushly. 
On  their  blunt  tops  is  apt  to  be  a  nutty  har- 
vest worth  the  picking,  and  under  their 
thick  lower  arms,  shutting  out  the  sun  and 
killing  the  underbrush.  The  Boy  finds,  be- 
times, the  smooth  floor  of  moss  or  thin, 
bearded  grass  where  the  nut  can  never  hide. 
If  the  forest  near  its  edge  is  thin  there 
grows  most  frequently  the  "bunched" 
chestnuts  from  one  stem — great  chestnut 
bouquets  in  which  the  tree  reaches  its 
most  sublimated  form. 

How  comes  it  that  in  the  charm  and  lore 
of  nutting  the  chestnut  leaves  the  other 
nuts  of  forest  and  field  so  far  behind? 
Not,  surely,  because  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
for  the  hickory  and  butternut  pass  and 
survive  the  winter  months  and  may  gar- 
nish the  farm  table,  wath  hard  cider  com- 
radeship, long  after  the  meat  of  the  dried 
chestnut  has  hardened  to  the  consistency 
of  stone !  Not  even  for  its  glossiness  which 
makes  the  chestnut  a  thing  of  beauty  to  be 
admired  for  its  own  sake!  Rather  the 
charm  rests  in  the  never-failing  variety 
which  the  chestnut  puts  on.  Who  has 
ever  seen  two  chestnuts  from  different 
trees  alike;  and  who,  on  critical  view,  has 
ever  found  them  nearly  ahke  ?  One  chest- 
nut may  be  long,  slim,  dainty;  its  next 
tree  neighbor  obese.  One  nut  may  shine 
as  polished  rosewood,  the  next  be  bearded 
and  gray  from  pendant  to  base.  Neither 
soil,  proximity  to  other  trees,  nor  envi- 
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ronment   seems  to   affect  the   chestnut's 
shifting  personahty. 

In  the  microcosm  of  the  chestnut  fancy 
traces  many  a  human  face  and  form. 
That  full-bearded  nut,  wizened  and 
dwarfed,  feigns  a  certain  Socratic  wisdom 
and  the  sign-marks  of  aged  man;  there 
is  another,  slight,  glossy  "with  uncertain 
prophecy  of  beard,"  symboHzing  Youth. 


That  nut,  polished,  rounded,  large  be- 
yond its  fellows  and  with  protruding  chest, 
its  whole  contour  rich  and  oleaginous, 
has  its  analogue  in  the  plutocrat  with  his 
ample  waistcoat  and  creaking  shoes; 
while  that  other,  graceful,  trim,  and  sym- 
metrized throughout,  has  its  human  coun- 
terpart in  the  Gibson  Girl.  And  as  with 
the  nut,  so  with  its  burrs — one  conical  and 


The  Good  Old  Way. 


pointed,  another  flattened  at  its  poles — 
one  tree  bearing  year  after  year  burrs  with 
but  a  single  rounded  chestnut  at  the  center 
flanked  by  dry  embryoes,  while,  may  be, 
jostled  by  a  tree  whose  crop  of  burrs  for  a 
whole  life  means  three  full  chestnuts  for 
each  individual  member  of  its  prolific 
Burr  family.  Nut  and  burr  are,  in  their 
similarities,  loyal  to  the  single  parent- 
stem  and  to  it  alone. 


Less  marked,  yet  in  their  way  note- 
worthy, are  the  tree  types  of  the  hickory 
and  its  familiar  nuts.  Unlike  the  chest- 
nut the  hickory  tree  is  rarely  gregarious. 
It  loves  the  open  field  'twixt  woodlands, 
its  straight  sides  and  conical  crest  have  a 
certain  monotony  of  sameness,  and  not 
often  does  it  stunt  itself  into  the  apple-tree 
shape.  Yet  Shagbark  has  a  certain  win- 
someness  and  mystery  all  his  own ;  he  do- 
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mesticates  himself  more  nearly  to  the 
households  of  men ;  he  grows  no  stinging 
burrs  to  resent  the  intrusive  hand  of  the 
nutsman;  and,  by  way  of  mystery,  how 
happens  it  that  we  shall  find  at  times  and 
in  places  a  great  hickory,  otherwise  ortho- 
dox, but,  whose  annual  nuts,  outwardly 
fair,  have  no  inward  kernel  save  a  dry 
and  ghostly  wafer;  yet,  now  and  then, 
sown  from  some  obscure  quarter,  grows  up 
a  single  hickory  whose  nuts  in  size  and 
savor  are  the  wonder  of  a  township,  treas- 
ured by  the  owner  or  sold  at  double  price  ? 
Moreover  a  certain  range  of  character 
have  the  hickory  nuts,  passing  through 
fat,  elongated,  hard  shell  and  thin  shell 
types,  ever  true,  like  the  chestnut,  to  the 
parent  stock,  yet  variant  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  more  vulgar  yet  really  higher  fla- 
vored butternut,  besides  its  vagaries  of 
crop  from  year  to  year,  has  a  mystifying 
interest  in  its  lasting  power.  There  comes 
back  to  the  writer  from  youth  the  thought 
of  an  auction  in  the  old  home  town  which 
disgorged  from  a  garret  a  half-peck  of 
butternuts  stowed  away  in  an  ancient 
churn.  The  nuts,  positively  identified  by 
the  owner  as  thirty-five  years  old,  had 
meats  perfectly  preserved  and  of  rare 
savor.  Time  had  but  hardened  the  shells 
which  yielded  only  to  the  household  sledge 
hammer. 

There  are  lore  and  skill  for  the  nut- 
gatherer  as  for  all  lovers  of  the  woods  and 
waters.  He  knows  not  merely  where  the 
big  nuts  grow  but  their  times  of  ripening 
which  vary,  not  only  with  each  tree,  but 
with  the  whims  of  the  season.  A  warm 
and  frostless  September  means  that  the 
nut  crop,  in  general,  is  to  be  belated  to 
mid-October,  while  a  cold  September 
opens  the  burrs  early  in  October's  first 
week.  But  no  two  trees  of  chestnuts  or 
hickory  are  alike  in  the  exact  order  of  their 
fruits,  and  the  skilled  nutter  knows  the 
trait  and  time  of  each.  There  comes  to 
memory  of  the  happy  hutting  ground  of 
boyhood  one  vast  chestnut  tree,  now  gone, 
which  stood  single  and  apart  in  a  broad 
field  flanked  on  two  sides  by  the  forest. 
Whether  from  the  protecting  woods,  the 
southward  slope,  or  some  subtlety  of 
soil,  year  after  year  its  nuts  were  always 
ripe  on  the  first  of  October,  and  that 
whether  its  burrs  were  open  and  brown 
or  green  and  shut.  The  great  tree  was 
the  Old  Reliable  of  the  chestnut  range, 


dense  with  burrs  in  seasons  when  its  fel- 
lows were  bare ;  and  the  knowledge  of  its 
freak  of  early  and  regular  ripening  served 
for  many  a  triumph  in  the  gentle  rivalries 
of  the  nutting  field. 

Not  a  few  are  the  devices  of  skilled  nut- 
ting. How  often  shall  we  see  the  novice 
crushing  the  green  burr  with  a  stone — 
and  the  chestnut  by  the  same  blow — 
or  with  many  pains  from  the  sharp  spines 
trying  to  open  the  burr  by  hand.  The 
nutter  who  is  better  versed  has  the  trick 
not  mastered  until  some  practice,  of  a 
peculiar  quick  tap  of  the  heel — something 
between  a  blow  and  a  cut — which  at  one 
deft  side-stroke  lays  open  the  nuts  for  the 
hand.  The  old  device  of  jarring  by  a 
heavy  stone  the  tree  bole — especially  the 
slim  secondary  trees  of  the  deeper  woods 
— may  be  trite  but  not  its  refinement 
of  taking  a  somewhat  smaller  stone  and 
by  a  series  of  quick  taps  on  the  trunk 
"snapping"  the  upper  branches.  Less 
known  and  more  effective  is  another  plan. 
Its  elements  are  a  good  arm,  a  ball  of 
strong  cord,  and,  attached,  a  half-pound 
stone,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  string.  The  theory  involves  the 
casting  of  the  weight  over  a  bough  of  the 
nut  tree  and  shaking  it  briskly  when  looped 
by  the  cord;  the  practice  is  that  many  a 
youngster  who  deems  himself  a  crack 
thrower  on  the  ball  field  will  find  some 
lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  precision  of 
"looping"  a  chestnut  branch  and  in  the 
retarding  power  of  an  ascending  cord  tied 
to  a  projectile.  Again  with  usage  comes 
the  art  of  so  releasing  the  cord  from  an 
upper  bough  as  to  loop  the  bough  below 
and,  with  acquired  dexterity,  strip  half  a 
dozen  branches  after  a  single  cast. 

During  late  autumn  and  in  the  woods 
when  burr  and  nut  have  fallen  and  the 
crackling  leaves  lie  thick  under  foot,  the 
nut  hunter  has  likewise  scope  for  his  art. 
He  may  note  which  is  the  "bearing"  side 
of  the  tree  and,  by  thus  limiting  the  orbit 
of  search  save  footsteps  and  fill  a  larger 
bag.  In  its  final  utihties  this  nutting  of 
the  forest  proper  reaches  far  and  away 
beyond  the  nutting  of  the  open,  for  it 
trains  the  eye  to  a  sharpness  and  an 
accurate  observation  often  not  lost  after 
the  boy  passes  to   manhood. 

As  there  is  in  mind  an  ideal  chestnut 
tree  so  there  is  an  ideal  nut  season.  It 
comes  perhaps  once  in  a  decade  during 
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some  erratic  autumn  when  the  chills  and 
fever  are  belated,  when  September  loiters 
in  summer's  lap,  and  when  the  woods 
change  their  tints,  not  by  the  forcing  proc- 
ess of  frost,  but  by  natural  ripening. 
The  chestnut  burrs  and  the  tough  cases  of 
the  walnut  brown  but  do  not  burst.  Then 
in  mid-October  and  in  the  mist  of  the  In- 
dian summer  comes  suddenly  a  sharp, 
windless  frost  and  at  its  close  the  nut  trees 
hang  heavy,  each  burr  open,  the  nuts  full 
ripe  and  falling  at  the  gentlest  touch. 

In  the  lexicon  of  athletics  nutting  has 
hardly  its  word.     It  is  the  song  of  the  boy 


rather  than  the  sport  of  the  man.  It  has 
no  acute  rivalries,  no  headlines  in  the 
newspapers,  no  score  cards,  no  records. 
But  it  owns  its  muscle  training  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  tree  top,  its  self-culture 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  forest,  its  minor 
epics,  its  wealth  of  memories.  The  old 
nut-gatherer  may  dwell  in  the  thick  homes 
of  men,  yet,  as  each  autumn  barters  its 
greenery  for  old  gold  and  the  red  maples 
signal  from  hill  to  hill  he  hears  again  the 
partridge  drum  in  the  wood,  listens  to  the 
rustle  of  the  leaf  and  sees  the  harvest  of 
chestnut  and  hickory  drooping  to  its  fall. 


Nor  Does  It  Appeal  to  the  Boys  Only. 
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IN  THE   CAPE  SABLE  WILDERNESS" 


By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 
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IT  was  a  cool,  sparkling  morning  with  a 
bracing  northerly  wind,  the  26th  of 
April,  when  we  shoved  the  tender 
over  the  slippery  "soap-flat,"  and  stood 
upon  the  shore  of  the  southernmost  main- 
land in  the  United  States.  An  almost  un- 
broken wilderness  lay  before  us,  with  all 
its  interesting  possibihties.  A  handful  of 
settlers  had  taken  up  government  claims 
along  the  shore,  and  built  their  rude  cot- 
tages or  curious  palmetto  shacks.  Back 
from  the  strip  of  timber  along  the  water's 
edge  is  a  moderate  area  of  marshy  prairie 
which  is  flooded  in  the  summer  rainy  sea- 
son. Aside  from  this,  all  the  Cape  Sable 
peninsula  is  a  wild,  tangled,  pathless  man- 
grove swamp,  extending  back  a  number 

*  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Job,  illustrated  by  photographs  he  made  during-  a 
recent  trip  taken  especially  for  Outing  into  this  great 
untraveled  swamp  land. 


of  miles  to  the  open  saw-grass  marshes  of 
the  Everglades.  In  the  embraces  of  this 
swamp  lie  a  series  of  shallow  lakes  with 
muddy  bottoms,  connected  by  various 
channels  through  the  thickets,  and  more 
or  less  overflowed  by  the  sea,  especially 
when  strong  on-shore  winds  heap  up  the 
waters  into  the  shallow  bays.  The  whole 
region  is  as  flat  as  a  floor,  and  hardly 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  first  lake  we  visited  after  an  ardu- 
ous tramp  over  mangrove  roots  and 
through  the  jungle  was  a  mile  long,  with 
densely  wooded  shores,  a  mere  layer  of 
water  over  a  bed  of  mud  of  the  consist- 
ency of  molasses.  Up  near  the  further 
end  we  could  see  an  islet  with  a  lot  of 
snow-white  birds  roosting  on  ■  the  trees, 
and,  as  we  neared,  I  saw  that  they  were 
the  great  wood  ibis — technically,  a  stork 
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— the  American  representative  of  that 
much  reputed  bird  of  the  Orient,  and, 
hke  it,  our  bird  is  also  an  imposing  crea- 
ture, standing  nearly  as  high  as  a  man,  and 
clad  in  spotless  white,  save  for  the  black 
extremities  of  the  wings.  The  stork  is 
apt  to  nest  high;  in  the  interior  of 
Florida  I  have  found  them  nesting  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
inaccessible  security.  Here  it  was  de- 
lightful to  see  them  on  the  tops  of  low 
mangroves,  evidently  breeding.  And  so  it 
proved.  The  great  birds  left  when  we 
were  at  quite' a  distance,  and  circled  far 
off  over  the  swamp,  together  with  a  va- 
grant crew  of  buzzards. 

As  we  landed  on  the  muddy  islet  densely 
overgrown  with  red  mangroves,  we  heard 
the  hoarse  voices  of  young  birds  beyond, 
that  in  almost  human  tones  seemed  to 
reiterate,  "  Get  out,  get  out."  It  was  not 
easy  to  transport  the  cameras  over  the 
treacherous  tract  full  of  deceitful  mud- 
holes,  but  after  a  struggle  I  arrived  under 
the  nests,  whitewashed  and  stinking. 
Very  soon  I  was  overlooking  them.    There 


were  eighteen,  all  told,  within  an  area  of 
a  few  rods,  and  each  contained  two  or 
three  young  birds,  pure  white  in  color, 
about  the  size  of  large  pullets,  with  heavy- 
looking  bills.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  had  looked  into  a  stork's  nest, 
and  happy  was  I  in  the  blazing  Florida 
sun,  upon  the  mangrove-tops. 

To  photograph  these  stork  houses, 
which  were  merely  large  platforms  of 
sticks,  proved  to  be  a  problem  indeed. 
Built  some  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
upon  the  topmost  twigs  of  very  slender 
trees,  almost  bushes,  it  was  hard  enough 
to  get  one's  head  above  them,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  camera;  and,  of  course,  there 
was  nothing  on  which  to  fasten  the  instru- 
ment. Finally  I  selected  the  most  con- 
venient trees,  tied  several  of  them  together 
with  cord,  and  had  the  guide  hold  them 
up  as  I  mounted  and  stood  gingerly  on  the 
top,  overlooking  the  nests,  but  with  noth- 
ing to  hold  on  to.  With  no  less  care  I 
hoisted  up  my  ten-pound  5x7  camera, 
and,  thanks  to  the  good  light,  was  able  to 
make   several   snap-shot   pictures.     This 
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In  the  Cape  Sable   Wilderness 


being  done,  I  de- 
scended safely,  tak- 
ing with  me  one  of 
the  young  ibises, 
which  I  posed  for  a 
portrait  upon  the 
ground. 

Along  the"  Capes" 
there  are  no  mud- 
fiats,  but  deep  water 
close  in  to  the  fine 
beach  of  shell-sand. 
Here  a  chain  of  lakes 
approaches  near  the 
coast,  and  we  took 
the  opportunity  to 
explore  them. 

The  first  was  sev- 
eral miles  long.  We 
poled  past  several 
little  mangrove  isl- 
ands, starting  some 
brown  pelicans  and 
some  of  them  where 
ing  on  dead  stubs.  Then  we  followed  a 
narrow  channel  through  the  mangrove 
forest  into  the  next  lake,  white  ibises  and 
yellow-crowned  night  herons  flying  up  be- 
fore us  to  enliven  the  scene.  The  next 
lake  was  also  very  shallow,  with  mud- 
flats here  and  there,  on  which  were  scat- 
tered quite  a  host  of  birds.  Conspicuous 
and  noisy  were  a  flock  of  laughing  gulls. 


cormorants    from 
they   were   roost- 


A  Fledgling  Wood  Ibis. 

Less  conspicuous,  but  more  interesting  to 
me  were  the  shore-bird  ranks  both  in 
this  spot  and  as  seen  during  the  day. 
Right  before  us  on  the  flat  a  splendid 
band  of  the  large  black-breast  plover, 
and  around  them  a  humbler  host  of  sand- 
pipers, ring-necks,  dowitchers,  and  %the 
like,  were  feeding,  sedately  or  nimbly,  as 
the  case  might  be.  But  dwarfing  them 
into  insignificance  by  physical  contrast 
stood  sleepily  a   pair  of  splendid  white 


Young  Wood  Ibises  in  Their  Nest. 
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A  Young  White  Ibis. — These  are  dark  in  color,  while  young  wood  ibises  are  white 


pelicans,  with  bodies  as  large  and  plump 
as  the  roundest  pillow^s  of  the  daintiest 
couch.  I  skulked  along  shore  under  shel- 
ter of  the  forest  till  I  was  delightfully  near 
the  unconscious  birds,  and  ready  for  an  ex- 
posure— when  away  they  went,  alarmed, 
evidently,  by  the  boat.  They  alit  about 
a  mile  off  on  a  fiat,  where  I  stalked  them 
under  cover  of  an  island  and  secured 
some  telephoto  pictures,  though  at  longer 
range  than  I  could  wish.     As  soon  as  I 


showed  myself,  they 
were  up  and  away. 
We  visited  in  all 
four  or  five  con- 
nected lakes,  exam- 
ining a  number  of 
islands,  but  without 
finding  any  rook- 
eries or  breeding 
birds,  or  seeing  any 
more  white  pelicans. 
These  last  were 
plenty  here  a 
riionth  ago,  but 
they  had  now  evi- 
dently departed  for 
their  northern 
breeding  -  grounds, 
and  there  is  no  like- 
lihood that  the  spe- 
cies ever  breeds  in 
Florida.  Yet  we 
were  glad  that  we  visited  this  chain  of  lakes. 
Hawks  and  eagles  circled  about,  herons 
and  ibises  flapped  along,  shore-birds  of 
many  interesting  varieties  prodded  the  mud 
and  whistled  their  piping  notes.  In  fact, 
nature  was  so  lavish  that,  in  one  narrow 
place  in  the  lake  between  an  island  and 
the  shore,  two  young  tarpon  of  fair  size 
for  eating  leaped  into  the  boat. 

After  the  rest  of  the  party  had  returned 
home  I  camped  for  a  week  with  a  guide 


Young  Wood  Ibises  in  Nest. 
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at  the  old  spot  east  of  Cape  Sable.  Poor 
forlorn  country!  Though  the  soil  is  suit- 
able for  the  raising  of  tropical  fruits,  the 
lack  of  fresh  water  and  the  terrible  insect 
scourge  makes  it  simply  torture  to  stay 
there.  Clouds  of  mosquitoes  give  their 
victim  not  a  moment's  peace.  One  must 
wear  thick  clothes,  and  either  don  gloves 
and  a  screen  hat  or  fight  all  the  time.  In 
camp  must  be  maintained  a  constant 
bhnding  smudge  of  dead  wood  of  the 
black  mangrove,  which  "  sheets"  and  men 


mule  can  support  life  in  such  a  country, 
and  that  hardy  beast  only  by  being  kept 
in  a  screened  stable  and  bundled  up  in 
burlap  when  taken  out  to  work. 

One  of  my  most  interesting  and  rough- 
est excursions  was  to  a  lake  six  miles  away, 
or  rather  to  its  vicinity.  When  we  neared 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  which  was  more 
properly  a  sort  of  everglade  morass,  and 
tried  to  get  into  the  swampy  woods  where 
the  birds  were  flying  into  the  rookery, 
troubles  began,  compared  with  which  the 


The  Last  Lingering  Wliite  Pelicans. 


alike  detest.  Photography  under  these 
circumstances  is  comparable  to  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition.  Settlers  who  pretend  to 
any  comfort  at  all  screen  their  houses  and 
keep  outside  the  door  a  brush  of  palmetto 
leaves  with  which  every  visitor  must  beat 
off  the  stinging  swarm  before  dodging 
within.  Other  settlers  keep  the  smudge- 
pot  going  and  live  in  smoke.  There  are 
also  swarms  of  a  terrible  great  fly,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  whose  bite  is  like 
a  knife-thrust,  with  corresponding  flow  of 
blood.     No  domestic  animal  except  the 


clouds  of  "skeets"  were  as  nothing. 
Rivers  of  soft  treacle-like  mud  proved  ab- 
solutely impassable.  Finally  we  got 
across  a  wide  ditch,  and  encountered  a 
tract  of  impenetrable  dead  saw-grass.  A 
match  was  applied,  and,  after  the  roaring 
cauldron  of  flame  had  passed,  we  went  on. 
Then  we  encountered  a  tropical  jungle — 
a  solid  mass  of  roots,  vines,  scrub  palmetto 
and  the  like.  The  guide  went  forward 
with  his  caseknife,  and  cut  openings, 
through  which  we  crawled.  After  half 
an  hour  of  this  came  a  saw-grass  bog  quar- 
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ter  of  a  mile  wide.  How  we  ever  managed 
to  flounder  across,  dragging  one  another 
out  of  holes,  I  hardly  know.  But  we 
reached,  at  length,  the  swampy  tract  of 
woods  into  which  returning  ibises,  herons 
and  egrets  were  dropping,  and  from  which 
we  could  hear  a  confused  murmur  of 
distant  squawking. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  which 
greeted  me  as  I  emerged  from  the  slough 
and  came  through  the  woods  to  the  edge 
of  one  of  the  impassable  muddy  bayous, 


left  the  nests.  The  woods  were  fairly 
alive  with  them,  and  droves  raced  over  the 
ground  under  the  mangroves,  or  climbed 
among  the  branches  in  all  directions. 

Next  in  abundance  was  the  little  Lou- 
isiana heron,  the  common  blue-gray  species 
with  white  under-parts,  whose  young  were 
in  about  the  same  condition  as  the  young 
ibises,  and  mingled  with  them.  Across 
the  bayou  we  could  hear,  but  not  see,  the 
large,  graceful  snow-white  American  egrets 
and  their  young.     As  with  the  peacock, 


In  the  Mangrove  Swamp. 


about  thirty  feet  wide,  bordered  by  thick- 
ets of  mangroves.  The  trees  were  fairly 
alive  with  splendid  great  birds  and  their 
half-grown  young.  The  most  abundant 
was  the  white  ibis,  a  fine  creature,  snow- 
white,  with  black  wing-tips  and  brilliant 
red  legs  and  bills,  both  long,  the  latter 
down-curved.  They  are  locally  called 
"white  curlews,"  and  are  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  food-birds  of  the  region.  Their 
young  are  of  a  blackish-gray  color,  with 
white  on  the  rump,  and  were  now  in  the 
stage  when,  though  unable  to  fly,  they  had 


beauty  of  form  and  plumage  is  not  matched 
with  sweetness  of  song,  and  this  lovely 
dream  of  a  bird  speaks  in  harshest  rattling 
grunts.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  ele- 
gant little  snowy  heron,  a  few  of  which  we 
could  see  dropping  into  the  swamp  beyond 
our  muddy  Jordan.  These  last  two  spe- 
cies are  the  wearers  of  the  so-called 
"aigrette"  plumes,  the  fatal  ornament 
which  has  led  almost  to  their  extermina- 
tion. 

But  what  made  me  thrill  with  special 
excitement  was  the  sight  of  half  a  dozen 


Young  White  Ibises  and  Louisiana  Herons. 


or  so  of  large  rosy-pink  birds  quietly 
perched  upon  the  trees  just  opposite  us 
across  the  barrier,  the  roseate  spoonbills 
on  their  nesting-ground.  What  a  spec- 
tacle-—the  dark  green  mangrove  foliage 
dotted  with  ibises  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
"pink  curlews"  (the  local  name),  and 
blue-tinted  herons!  I  felt  that  I  had  here 
reached  the  high-water  mark  of  spectacu- 
lar sights  in  the  bird- world.  Wherever 
I  may  penetrate  in  future  wanderings,  I 
never  hope  to  see  anything  to  surpass,  or 
perhaps  to  equal,  that  upon  which  I  then 
gazed.  This  is  the  last  remnant  and  the 
last  place  of  refuge  of  hosts  of  innocent, 
exquisite  creatures  slaughtered  for  a  brvi- 
tal  millinery  folly. 

Chmbing  a  tree,  to  get  above  the 
undergrowth,  I  screwed  my  4x5  cam- 
era to  a  hmb  and  proceeded  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  surrounding  birds,  with  tele- 
photo  attachment  and  with  long-focus 
single  lens.  Then,  with  this  camera  and 
the  5x7,1  followed  along  the  bayou,  hop- 
ing to  find  some  way  to  cross.  Every 
time  I  tumbled  into  a  mud-hole  or 
snapped  a  twig,  there  was  wild  confusion. 
The  air  was  white  with  ibises. 


The  day  was  now  nearly  gone,  and  yet 
we  had  not  crossed  the  bayou  into  the 
main  part  of  the  rookery.  But  at  length 
we  reached  a  place  where  a  small  tree  had 
fallen  across,  and  managed  to  reach  the 
other  shore.  The  very  first  nest  which  I 
examined,  about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  a  crotch,  contained  four  young  snowy 
herons.  While  I  was  standing  there,  the 
queenly  mother,  exquisite  with  her  back- 
load  of  elegant  drooping  "aigrette" 
plumes,  flew  down  and  fed  her  white- 
robed  princely  children.  About  twenty- 
five  feet  up  the  next  tree  was  another  nest 
of  twigs  in  a  fork  of  the  main  trunk.  A 
sort  of  rosy  flush  around  its  edge  led  me 
to  climb  to  it,  and  I  gazed  upon  three 
young  roseate  spoonbills.  They  were, 
perhaps,  one-third  grown,  and  were  clad 
in  a  rosy-pink  down,  through  which  feath- 
ers of  the  same  hue,  especially  on  the 
wings,  were  sprouting. 

My  plates  were  nearly  all  used  up,  and 
I  tried  to  expend  the  few  remaining  ones 
judiciously  amongst  this  mass  of  wonder- 
ful material.  Then  the  guide  fairly 
dragged  me  back,  for  it  was  very  necessary 
to  be  out  of  the  morass  before  sun-down. 


THE  GREAT  NILES-TEWKSBURY  TURKEY 

HUNT 

By  ARTHUR  E.   McFARLANE 

DRAWINGS    BY    HENRY   S.    WATSON 


WILLIAM  NILES'S  ancient  mar- 
ket wagon  zigzagged  creakingly 
up  that  ledging  North  Carohna 
mountain  road.  In  the  back  seat  sat  Mr. 
Richard  Tewksbury,  an  afflicted  but  phil- 
osophic man,  who,  though  (as  may  later 
appear)  he  was  not  a  mighty  hunter,  had 
come  into  the  Great  Smokies  that  No- 
vember to  shoot  turkeys.  Beside  him, 
large  and  florid  and  arrayed  in  various 


on  an  acreage  so  precipitous  that  he  sourly 
confessed  that  "  often  enough  he  felt  as  if 
he  was  hoein'  it  on  his  stummick!" 

And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  when, 
that  morning,  he  had  driven  out  to  the 
"  Station,"  it  was  with  no  thought  of  re- 
turning with  a  pair  of  turkey-hunters. 
But  the  truth  was  that  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  Tewksburys,  standing  abandoned 
and  havenless  upon  the  platform,  his  mind 
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'  William  Niles's  ancient  mai  ket 
waafon  zisrzagged  cieakingly 
up  the  road.' 


shades  of  cinnamon,  sat  Mrs.  Tewksbury, 
his  wife;  and  the  reason  for  his  having 
brought  her  on  this  year's  particular  ex- 
pedition was,  too  concisely,  that  she  had 
decided  to  come. 

As  for  Niles,  bowed  over  the  lines,  he 
was  neither  a  mountaineer  nor  a  North 
Carolinian.  He  was  "  half  Connecticut." 
Ten  years  before,  with  several  other  en- 
terprising Northerners,  he  had  moved  into 
the  Great  Smokies  on  a  timber  "  spec  "; 
which  "  spec,"  having  rapidly  absorbed  all 
his  ready  money,  had  become  even  more 
speculative  than  in  the  beginning.  Since 
then,  in  the  lofty  solitude  of  the  "  upper 
branch  cove,"  he  had  been  planting  corn 
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had  instantly  visualized  a  certain  large, 
empty  spare  room — and  himself  in  the 
supporting  position  of  a  guide!  He  cir- 
cled down  upon  the  strangers,  his  eye 
predaciously  aglitter;  and  the  conditions 
being  as  above  indicated,  it  was  not  ten 
minutes  before  he  had  gathered  up  his 
prey  and  was  bearing  it  back  to  the  "  cove  " 
in  triumph. 

"I  suppose  you  did  mean  well,  Will- 
iam," said  Mrs.  Niles,  that  night,  with 
the  querulousness  of  a  housekeeper's  and 
a  New  England  conscience;  "but  I'd 
hate  to  think  we  weren't  doin'  what  was 
right  an'  jest  by  him.  I  do  wish  you 
knowed  somethin'  about  turkev-huntin'!" 
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"'Know  somethin'  aboui  it!' — Now, 
what  will  ye  say  next  ?  Didn't  I  get  you 
a  turkey  nigh  every  month  the  first  fall 
and  winter  we  come  down  here?" 

"But  the  Curry  boys  was  out  with  ye 
then.  And  you  know,  they  say  there 
hainH  no  turkeys  this  side  the  Ridge  any 
more!" 

"Who  says  there  hain't?  It's  only  be- 
cause nobody's  been  huntin'  them!  I'm 
goin'  out  alone  before  dawn  to-morrah, 
and  you'll  see  I'll  locate  some!" 

"Well,  I'm  sure,  Wilham,  I  hope  ye 
may,"  she  worried,  "I  hope  ye  may!" 

He  was  out  next  morning  by  a  httle 
after  three.  And  with  the  chill  depression 
of  that  hour  it  must  be  said  that  his  own 
conscience  reawoke.  But  he  stubbornly 
drove  his  way  through  briar  and  laurel, 
up  and  down  the  "  notches"  for  mile  after 
mile.  When  sunrise  came,  however,  he 
had  not  located  even  a  grown  over 
"  clawed-patch  " — nay,  not  so  much  as  a 
superannuated  roost.  '  And  finally  he 
turned  again  gloomily  homeward. 

He  was  within  a  mile  of  the  "  cove,"  and 
was  just  pushing  out  on  to  Cold  Spring 
Spur,  when  he  stopped  —  agape  with  all 
five  senses.  For  once  retribution  had 
shirked  its  duty.  There,  striding  about 
under  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  above  the 
spring,  now  ripping  up  the  mast,  now 
tearing  a  burr  to  pieces,  was  a  gobbler  of 
a  size  to  paralyze  even  Connecticut  vision. 

In  the  sheeny  pride  of  his  swelling 
"bronze  armor,"  to  Niles — now  dodging 
swiftly  back  into  cover — it  seemed  that 
that  bird  could  not  weigh  a  jot  under 
thirty  pounds. 

Marveling  and  rejoicing  that  he  had 
not  alarmed  him,  Niles  went  back  to 
breakfast  with  a  story  which  almost  made 
an  optimist  of  Mrs.  Niles  herself.  As  for 
his  thirteen-year-old  hopeful,  William 
Henry,  who,  for  the  last  half  hour  had 
been  gloating  over  the  battery  stacked 
in  the  front  hall,  the  parental  description 
of  that  gobbler  made  his  freckles  stand 
out  like  the  eyes  of  another  argus;  and 
his  "double  cowlick"  rose  up  and  fairly 
vibrated. 

But  William  Henry  had  the  Connecti- 
cut in  him,  too.  He  made  no  childishly 
impetuous  demands  to  be  added  to  that 
hunting  party.  "I  guess,"  he  said  ju- 
dicially, "you'll  need  me  to  go  along  and 
carry  Mrs.  Tewksbury's  gun." 


"I  guess  you'll  be  needed  to  finish  up 
pickin'  that  back-lot  stun!"  replied  his 
unfeeling  father.  And  William  Henry 
went  off  discomfited,  though  almost  with- 
out animus. 


II 


By  nine  o'clock  the  three  "guns"  were 
moving  irresistibly  upon  that  Cold  Spring 
Spur. 

Niles  led  with  his  rusty  double-barrel, 
over  his  other  shoulder  an  old  leather 
school-bag  full  of  lunch.  Behind  him 
toiled  the  lady.  And  Mr.  Tewksbury 
brought  up  the  rear. 

But,  not  ten  minutes  after  their  guide 
had  made  clear  to  them  which  was  their 
particular  spur,  apparently  he  lost  track 
of  it  himself,  for  he  turned,  and  began  to 
lead  them  diagonally  away  from  it. 

"What  are  you  starting  off  in  that  di- 
rection for?"  asked  Mrs.  Tewksbury. 

"We're  tryin'  to  get  around  behind 
him,"  whispered  Niles. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  with  incredu- 
lous suspicion.  "Well,  I'm  sure  I'd  like 
to  know  how  you  can  tell  which  way  he's 
standing  now!''' 

Niles  paused  a  moment,  rubbed  his 
brow  dazedly,  and  started  on  again. 

When  at  length  they  got  within  gun- 
shot, he  left  them  and  maneuvered  craft- 
ily ahead  to  reconnoiter.  But,  after  all', 
he  had,  shamefacedly,  to  bring  back  word 
that  his  bird  had  flown. 

"  But  he  can't  be  gone  fur — not  as  most 
turkeys  flies,"  he  sapiently  remarked. 
And,  backing  them  into  the  laurel  scrub 
again,- he  headed  them  up  the  "notch." 

They  stopped  for  lunch  in  an  unsunned 
"draft,"  where  the  frost  of  over-night 
still  showed  under  the  dripping  ledges; 
the  lady  suggested  a  fire,  an  idea  which 
the  hunting  caution  of  the  two  men  could 
in  no  wise  countenance.  Then  they  en- 
tered a  "burned  tract,"  and  clambered 
over  an  unspeakable  quarter-mile  of 
charred  poplar  and  chestnut  logs.  Leav- 
ing that  and  getting  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain-side, they  began  to  thrust  themselves 
through  acre  after  acre  of  close-growing 
balsams. 

Mrs.  Tewksbury  was  not  an  ill-natured 
woman.  She  merely  could  not  hold  down 
her  natural  anger  when  people  gave  exhi- 
bitions  of  incomprehensible   idiocy.     In 
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the  middle  of 
those  balsams 
she  stopped. 
"What  I 
should  like  to 
know  is,  why, 
when  we  do 
come  t  o  a 
clear  place, 
you  go  delib- 
erately around 
it." 

"That's  the 
trick  in  all 
hunting,'' 
e  xplained 
Tewksbury. 
"That's  how 
you  surprise 
your  game." 

"It'd  sur- 
prise anything 
with  the  be- 
ginnings of 
common 
sense,"  she  re- 
turned; and 
handing  her 
gun  to  him, 
hotly  prepared 
tofollowagain. 

What  Niles,  in  his  pecuHar  woodcraft, 
called  "beatin'  up  the  range"  now  took 
them  over  another  spur  into  a  rock- 
covered  belt  of  hickories  and  dwarf  oaks. 

Mrs.  Tewksbury  stood  it  for  much 
longer  than  her  husband  expected.  But 
finally  she  came  to  a  stop  in  a  way  that 
showed  that  this  time  it  was  for  good. 
"  Do  we  get  sunstruck,  too,  to  surprise 
the  game?"  she  asked.  "If  I  could  see 
any  use  or  point  in  all  this  dragging,  and 
trailing,  and  chmbing  up,  and  climbing 
down — !" 

"We're  trying  to  find  where  the  roost 
is,"  said  Tewksbury. 

"A  whole  "gang"  might  be  hidin'  in  a 
briar-brake  anywheres  hereabout,"  sec- 
onded Niles. 

"'In  a  briar-brake?' — 'In  a  briar- 
brake?' — Well,  if  you  can  show  me  a 
briar-brake  anywhere  within  five  miles  of 
here  that  we  haven't  gone  out  of  our  way 
to  go  through — and  all  for  a  bird  you  can 
buy  in  any  meat  market  for  twenty  cents 
a  pound!" 

"Well,   CorneHa,"  rejoined  her  yoke- 


"  Well,  I'm  sure,  William, 
1  hope  ye  may." 


mate,  pulling 
out    a  warm 

and  soppy 
handkerchief 
for  the  hun- 
dredth time, 
"I  can  only 
tell  you  that 
the  man  who 
gets  a  big  gob- 
bler nowadays 
comes  very 
near  to  rank- 
ing a  man  who 
gets  a  rocky 
mountain 
sheep!" 

"And  nei- 
ther of  them 
good  for  any- 
thing but  to 
yarn  about 
when  you  do 
get  them!" 

"Well,  "said 
Tewksbury, 
with  a  long 
breath,  "  you 
know  I  never 
argue." 

And,  all  of 
them  very  wilHng,  they  started  for  home. 
But,  on  the  way,  they  again  passed  the 
Cold  Spring.  In  the  "apron"  of  wavy 
sand  and  ooze  below  it  there  were  turkey 
tracks  which  had  barely  filled  with  water! 
Yet  again,  nowhere  was  there  any  other 
sign  of  the  surpassing  track-maker. 

Two  things  were  certain:  the  men 
would  hunt  alone  next  day,  and  that  Cold 
Spring  gobbler  was  of  a  cunning  beyond 
even  that  of  the  wild  turkeys  of  Indian 
traditions. 

Ill 

It  was  Tewksbury's  weak  desire  to 
tarry  long  in  bed  the  morning  following; 
but  his  guide  called  him  while  the  dawn 
was  still  gray,  and  they  were  off  for  the 
Cold  Spring  shortly  after  WiUiam  Henry 
took  his  lunch  pail  and  set  forth  for  the 
back  lot.  After  the  first  morning,  that 
stoical  juvenile  appeared  to  take  no  fur- 
ther interest  in  their  hunting. 

There  was  no  turkey  at  the  spring;  but 
there  were  more  footprints!  Indeed,  the 
frost-stiffened  crust  of  the  "apron"  was 
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crumpled  and  broken  by  the  weight  of  the 
gigantic  meleagroid  in  a  score  of  places. 
Once  more,  alas,  they  were  probably  only 
a  few  minutes  too  late! 

"Jest — jest  as  I  thought!"  said  Niles, 
getting  his  mouth  closed  again.  "Well, 
we  got  his  drinkin'  hours.  And  I'm 
about  certain,  now,  that  he  uses  over  in 
them  beeches  on  Bear  Knob.  I  didn't 
take  ye  over  there  yest'day,  because  it's 
consider'ble  fur  and  hard  to  come  at,  and 
I  thought  the  climb  would  maybe  be  a 
leetle  too  much  for  the  missus." 

They  started  for  Bear  Knob. 

When  at  last  having  painfully  hauled 
himself  for  unnumbered  miles  along  the 
"Lower  Ridge,"  Tewksbury  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  was  under  no  further  moral 
compulsion  to  refrain  from  clubbing  his 
gun  and  giving  Niles  that  upon  his  occiput 
which  would  end  his  guiding  for  all  time — 
at  the  final  moment  the  latter  saved  him- 
self. He  announced  that  they  were  now 
"strikin'  back  toward  the  cove  again." 

Once  more,  however,  they  stopped  off 
at  the  Cold  Springs.  Once  more  there 
were  fresh  tracks  in  the  half-dry  mud — 
fresher  almost  than  they  had  been  in  the 
morning. 

"That's  the  worst  thing  there  is  about 
a  wild  turkey,"  said  Niles,  slowly  taking 
off  his  hat.  "They'll  slip  away  from  ye 
like  a  fish- worm  slidin'  into  the  ground! 
Afore  we  go,  though,  I'll  jest  throw 
together  a  little  blind  back  there  in  the 
laurel  bresh.  Then,  to-morrah,  if  we 
want,  we  can  lay  there  and  do  a  little 
callin'.  We  hain't  neither  of  us  used  our 
yelpers  yet." 

He  roughly  windrowed  a  low  hollow 
square  of  dead  branches  and  young 
balsams.  Then  they  limped  laboriously 
down  to  the  house.  But  of  a  surety,  that 
gobbler  was  a  bird  of  mystery! 

Supper  was  a  meal  eaten  broodingly. 
William  Henry  alone  carried  a  brow  un- 
clouded. And  it  seemed  to  Tewksbury 
that  the  boy  should  be  a  lesson  to  them. 
Day  after  day  he  piled  his  back-lot  stone, 
and  was  not  only  an  example  of  virtuous 
industry,  but  of  true  happiness  as  well. 

IV 

By  one  of  those  lightning-change  per- 
formances for  which  the  weather  of  the 
Great  Smokies  is  deservedly  famous  the 


temperature  rose  that  night,  and  a  heavy 
rainstorm  swept  the  cove.  But  by  the 
dawn  all  was  bright  again. 

That  day  the  nimrods  arranged  to  re- 
turn for  dinner.  But  they  began,  as  be- 
fore, by  climbing  to  Cold  Spring  Spur. 
And  once  more  they  found  new  tracks! 
Nor  could  there  be  any  more  doubt  of 
their  newness  than  there  had  been  pre- 
viously, for  the  night's  downpour  had 
washed  away  all  the  old  ones. 

No  one  said  anything  for  some  time. 

But  it  was  Niles's  duty,  as  augur,  to  de- 
clare the  signs,  and — "  We're  gradually 
gettin'  him  pinned  down,  anyways,"  he 
reaffirmed.  "When  once  an  old  gobbler 
gets  fond  of  a  place,  he'll  keep  comin' 
back  and  comin'  back  to  it!  Most  likely 
it's  the  water  that  suits  him,  and  he  visits 
here  twicet  a  day  for  a  drink." 

The  story  of  that  morning  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  two  days  before, 
save  that  Mrs.  Tewksbury  refused  to  be 
led  anywhere  nearly  so  far,  and  the 
"  things  which  she  would  very  much  like 
to  know"  were  perhaps  twice  as  many. 
They  saw  no  signs  of  turkey,  while  the 
day  grew  steadily  warmer.  When  they 
had  been  for  some  twenty-five  minutes 
crossing  a  stretch  of  shadeless  yellow 
broom-sedge,  the  lady  made  observations 
which  would  have  angered  even  "guns" 
who  had  had  two  days  of  uninterrupted 
luck. 

At  the  end  of  another  half  hour  Mrs. 
Tewksbury  stooped  squarely  in  the  trail 
and  let  herself  down  on  a  white  oak  log. 
"What  I  should  like  to  know  is — is  that 
gobbler  the  only  turkey  in  all  these  moun- 
tains; and,  more  than  that,  why  should 
it  go  off  by  itself  at  all?" 

"It  would  go  off  by  itself  to  get  away 
from  the  hens!"  replied  Niles,  viciously, 
but  even  that  "come-back"  reheved  him 
little.  For  now,  in  his  sour  and  secret 
soul,  he  was  beginning  to  doubt  that  he 
had  ever  really  seen  the  bird! 


The  men  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
they  were  going  out  by  themselves  that 
afternoon.  But  Mrs.  Tewksbury,  in  the 
hearing  of  Mrs.  Niles,  stated  her  prefer- 
ence even  for  hunting  rather  than  staying 
at   home.      Also,    briefly   but    settlingly, 
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she  gave  notice  that  this  time  they  would 
let  their  game  seek  them. 

"I'll  go  up  to  that  Cold  Spring  Spur," 
she  said,  "  but  that's  as  far  as  I  will  go. 
If  it's  a  choice  between  playing  the  luny 
on  foot  and  playing  the  luny  sitting  down, 
I  choose  the  latter.  And  if  that  gobbler, 
or  rain-crow,  or  whatever  it  is,  came  back 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  day  before 
that  again,  it's  just  as  likely  to  come  back 
this  afternoon,  as  well! 

If  its  expression  was  offensive,  the 
reasoning  was  sound.  Moreover,  it  fell 
in  with  their  idea  of  using  the  "blind." 
They  could  now  do  some  calling.  Once 
more  they  climbed  the  mile  up  through 
the  laurel  and  briars  to  the  Spur. 

At  the  spring  there  had  been  no  new 
tracks  made  since  morning.  They  re- 
turned to  the  bush,  spread  some  more 
balsam  branches  about  the  "blind,"  and 
camped  down  in  it. 

Now,  turkey  calling,  or  "yelping"  is 
an  operation  which  nothing  but  belief  in 
its  efficacy  can  dignify.  And  with  Niles 
and  Tewksbury,  far  from  believing  in  its 
efficacy,  neither  of  them  had  any  longer 
any  faith  in  the  turkey — no,  not  even  as 
much  as  they  had  in  their  own  powers  as 
sportsmen. 

But  they  could  at  least  go  through  the 
motions.  Niles  brought  out  a  yellow  sec- 
tion of  wing-bone,  and  taking  it  in  the 
closed  hollow  of  his  hands — like  a  young- 
ster "clittering"  on  a  ■  — .  ,„ 
blade  of  spear-grass —  '  - ' 
he  began  to  suck 
through  it  a  succession  ,  ■ 
of  lugubrious  ^' kad-  ,  ' 
yook  —  kad-yook — kad- 
yook's.''^ 

As  for  Tewksbury, 
his  device  was  of  even 
less  weight  and  dignity. 
He  had  a  broken  piece 
of  slate;  and,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  Niles's  call- 
ing, he  produced  his 
pathetical  "yelp"  by 
rubbing  a  pencil  of 
hickory  up  and  down 
on  it.  It  was  a  two- 
man  band  for  the  gods ; 
and  as  they  sat  there 
and  "played  the  luny," 
into  the  crops  of  both 
performers  Mrs.Tewks- 


bury's  phrase  rose  with  the  resurgent 
bitterness  of  gall. 

"  Well!  "  she  came  out  at  last,  and  let 
her  hands  fall  helplessly  to  her  lap. 
"  And  so  you  think  a  turkey  can  be  caught 
by  any  such  kindergarten  fiddling  as  that 
— if  there  really  is  any  .turkey  at  all!" 

Niles  had  been  directing  his  gaze  glar- 
ingly down  the  "notch,"  and  at  that  mo- 
ment his  expression  had  suddenly  petri- 
fied. His  mouth  closed,  and  gulped;  then 
it  dropped  open  again.  There  could  be 
only  one  explanation:  that  gobbler  had 
come  back! 

Yet  as  the  others  craned  about  and 
peered,  all  they  could  see  was  William 
-Henry.  But  it  was  William  Henry  mount- 
ing the  "notch"  in  a  way  that  was  shifty, 
furtive  and  suspicious  to  the  point  of  ab- 
solute criminality.  And  in  each  hand  he 
was  holding  something.  In  another  half 
minute  it  was  plain  that  the  objects  he 
held  were  a  pair  of  turkey's  feet! 

Jumping  from  stone  to  stone  with  every 
caution  he  reached  the  spring.  Then, 
stooping  over,  with  the  careful  deliberation 
of  a  young  Pascal  chalking  geometrical  fig- 
ures on  his  dooryard  flagstones,  he  began 
to  make  imprints  upon  that  miry  "  apron." 

A  moment  later  and  he  was  in  the 
clutches  of  his  outraged  father. 

"  So  it's  been  you,  has  it — you  that's 
been  puttin'  up  this  dad-fetchet  game  on 
us — you,  eh?" 


"  Do  we  get  sunstruck,  too,  to  surprise  the  game  ?  " 
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"A-o-ow!  Well,  I  didn't — didn't  mean 
any — ee-ooo!" 

The  parental  hands  tightened  on  him 
ferociously.  "Where  did  you  get  them 
laigs?" 

"I  got  them  off'n — off'n  that  big  gob- 
bler." 

The  staggeringness  of  that  announce- 
ment almost  made  his  captor  lose  his  grip. 
"But  how,"  he  gasped — "will  ye  tell  me, 
how  in  the  name  of  Satan  did  ye  kill 
him?" 

"  I — I  crep'  up  on  him  that  first  mornin' 
— and  socked  him  in  the  neck  with  a 
banner-stone — one  I  picked  up  in  the 
back  lot.  And  then  I  sold  him  down  the 
creek  to  them  surveyor  fellers.  But  I 
kep'  the  laigs." 

"Yes,  ye  did!  But  what  did  ye  want 
to  go  doin'  this  Aere  with  them  for?" 

"Because — ee-oo-oh — because  I  knowed 
you'd  want  the  huntin'  made  to  stretch  out 
as  long  as  it  could." 

Who  has  said  in  his  folly  that  it  is  good 
to  hear  the  truth  ? — "  Oh,  ye  did,  ye  did, 
did  ye?"  choked, Mr.  Niles:  "Ye  did! 
Ye  did!"  With  violence  he  buckled  his 
dishonoring  offspring  under  his  arm, 
grasped  one  of  those  gallinaceous  anten- 
nae by  its  hard  and  scaly  shin,  and 
swung  it  aloft. 

Undoubtedly  William  Henry  was  of  the 


Napoleonic  school  of  tacticians,  for,  be- 
ing taken  so  grievously  at  a  disadvantage, 
he  fell  instantly  to  concentrating  hands 
and  arms  and  feet — all  his  outlying  de- 
fences, indeed — into  the  most  active  of 
rear  guards.  But  that  Cold  Spring  Spur 
was  his  hill  of  Hougomont!  And  the  re- 
ports which  fast  followed  were  a  fitting 
conclusion  and  climax  of  the  great  Niles- 
Tewksbury  turkey  hunt! 

Niles  the  elder  ended  his  ireful  business, 
then  for  a  moment  hesitatingly  regarded 
the  instrument  of  castigation.  But,  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  it  had  been  out- 
lawed by  ignoble  service,  he  pitched  it 
angrily  away. 

Yet  his  left  hand  held  the  other  claw. 
"  They  say,"  he  ventured,  avertedly,  "that 
some  people  make  mantel  ornyments  out 
of  them.  It'd  be  a  kind  of  souvenir, 
anyways." 

"Bah!"  said  Tewksbury,  and  still  fol- 
lowed William  Henry  with  a  jaundiced  eye. 

"I  think  he'll  remember  these  three 
days  without  any  souvenirs,"  added  the 
lady. 

It  is  too  probable,  indeed,  that  she  did 
no  little  toward  keeping  him  reminded  of 
them.  But  at  any  rate  he  had  this  to  the 
good:  never  again  did  she  follow  him  to 
the  chase. 
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"  Oh,  ye  did,  ye  did,  did  ye  ?  " 


AN  OLD-TIME  MICHIGAN  SQUIRREL 

SHOOT 

By  STANLEY  WATERLOO 

DRAWINGS   BY    POWER    o'mALLEY 


"  A  Striking  resemblance  to  Lon  Jones  " 

THE  man  who  was  in  his  prime  forty- 
five  years  ago,  who  had  the  sport- 
ing instinct  in  him,  and  who  lived 
in  the  eastern  tier  of  counties  of  southern 
Michigan,  had  annually  a  quality  of  en- 
joyment of  one  adorable  autumn  day  denied 
to  the  sportsman  of  the  present  time.  He 
could  participate  in  a  squirrel  shoot,  and 
a  squirrel  shoot  was  a  thing  to  be  re- 
membered. It  brought  out  an  illustration 
of  perfect  knowledge  of  the  wood  and  all 
its  creatures.  It  brought  out  an  exhibi- 
tion of  exquisite  markmanship  with  the 
old  muzzle-loading  rifle,  carrying  say 
ninety  to  the  pound,  or  else  of  blazing 
murderous  skill  with  an  old  shotgun 
having  any  kind  of  a  bore,  loaded  first 
with  any  quantity  of  powder  topped  by 
any  fragment  of  a  newspaper  rammed 
down  hard,  burdened  then  by  any  part 
of  a  handful  of  shot,  topped  again  by  more 
newspaper,  and  backed  by  a  "G"   cap 


which  generally  worked  well  when 
smashed  by  a  hammer  which  came 
down  with  vigor  when  the  lock- 
spring  was  in  form. 

Nowhere  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe  outside  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  has  ever  been  afford- 
ed such  area  for  the  form  of  recre- 
ation known  as  a  squirrel  shoot. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  contest  between 
picked  hunters  from  adjacent  town- 
ships, sometimes  merely  an  offhand 
test  between  two  groups  of  hunters 
—  almost  always  farmers  —  living 
with  their  clearings  close  together 
throughout  the  township  and  pin- 
I  ,:  ing  for  a  day  of  recreation.   Squirrel 

shoot  was  not  an  exact  or  proper 
name  for  the  contest  of  woodcraft 
and  good  markmanship,  because 
other  creatures  than  squirrels 
counted.  A  shoot  being  agreed 
upon,  captains  were  sometimes  se- 
lected before  the  event,  that  they 
might  see  to  the  success  of  the 
gathering  in  point  of  numbers,  and  then 
on  a  certain  day  the  farmers  met,-  the 
captains  chose  sides,"  and  each  party 
went  out  wherever  it  liked,  returning  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  display  its 
game  and  win  or  lose.  The  party  mak- 
ing the  lowest  count  paid  for  the  big  tav- 
ern dinner  for  both  sides.  This  is  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  quarry  counted : 

Bear loo 

Wolverine 75 

Deer 5° 

Fox 20 

Coon   15 

Turkey 15 

Ruffed    Grouse — "  Partridge  "  10 

Woodchuck 7 

Quail 3 

Barked  Squirrel 3 

Squirrel— black   or  gray i 

Each  bird  or  beast  named,  little  or  big, 
was  abundant  in  the  forests  of  St.  Clair 
County  in  the  boyhood  of  men  still  in  their 
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prime,  and  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 
famous  squirrel  shoots,  bear,  deer,  and 
turkey  frequently  added  heavily  to  the 
scores.  Ruffed  grouse  or  "partridges," 
as  they  were  called,  were  especially  nu- 
merous and  made  a  factor  of  importance 
in  thc:  count.  It  was  the  squirrels,  though, 
upon  whom  each  band  of  farmer-hunters 
chiefly  relied  for  triumph.  They  existed 
in  myriads,  the  gray  and  black,  in  that 
nut-blessed  land  of  oak  and  beech  and 
hickory,  and  the  brush  fences  about  the 
cornfields  hewed  into  the  forest  were  alive 
with  the  marauders.  In  numbers  the 
black  squirrel  exceeded  the  gray,  though 
now  the  black  is  practically  extinct,  his 
place  being  taken  by  the  fox  squirrel, 
which  more  readily  adapts  itself  to  forests 
less  dense  and  to  new  sources  of  food  sup- 
ply. Each  squirrel,  however  rudely  killed, 
counted  one;  but  a  "barked"  squirrel — 
that  is,  one  thrown  from  the  tree  by  a 
bullet  placed  between  it  and  limb  or  bole, 
and  so  killed  by  the  shock  and  fall,  and 
showing  no  wound — counted  always  treble 
as  a  tribute  to  good  markmanship. 

And  a  squirrel  shoot  was  on  which 
promised  to  be  a  record  breaker.  Was 
not  one  side  to  be  captained  by  Lon 
Jones,  popular  farmer,  great  wrestler  and 
excellent  shot,  and  the  other  by  Jim 
Granger,  of  equally  wide  and  excellent 
repute  in  the  community?  The  shoot 
was  to  take  place  on  Saturday;  the  place 
of  assemblage  was  to  be  at  Smith's  Creek, 
a  little  woodland  railroad  station;  the 
hunt  was  to  begin  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and  the  count,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, to  be  made  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Friday  afternoon  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  all  that  rich  October. 

Both  Jones  and  Granger  were  honest 
and  honorable  men.  The  word  of  either 
was  as  good  as  'his  bond,  and  either  would 
scorn  trickiness  in  any  of  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  the  droning  life  of  every  day.  But, 
according  to  the  ethics  of  the  time  and 
place,  all  was  fair  in  love  or  war  or  a 
squirrel  shoot. 

So  it  came  that  on  that  yellow  Friday 
afternoon  neither  Jones  nor  Granger  could 
be  seen  at  work  in  any  of  his  fields,  and 
inquiry  at  their  houses  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  information  that  Jones  had 
gone  with  a  plow-point  to  the  black- 
smith's, and  that  Granger  had  taken  a 
load  of  staves  to  town. 


At  about  three  o'clock  of  that  same  af- 
ternoon a  tall,  fair-haired,  bronzed  man 
might  have  been  seen  sitting,  immovable, 
upon  a  log  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  beech- 
wood  and,  at  the  same  hour,  a  couple  of 
miles  away,  a  slight,  dark-haired  indi- 
vidual might  have  been  noted,  slipping 
along  silently  as  an  Indian  and  with  up- 
ward gaze,  through  a  flat  in  the  forest 
where  the  hickory  trees  were  so  numerous 
as  to  form  almost  a  grove.  And  each  of 
these  two  men  carried  a  rifle  and  a  powder- 
horn  and  a  coat-pocket  full  of  bullets  and 
a  box  of  "G"  caps;  and  another  pecu- 
liarity about  these  gentlemen  of  the  woods 
was  that  the  first  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Lon  Jones  and  the  other  to 
Jim  Granger. 

The  afternoon  waned,  the  shadows  of 
the  dead  trees  in  the  clearings  became 
longer  and  the  mid-day  quietude  was 
past.  The  creatures  of  the  wood  returned 
to  active  life  again.  There  was  rustling 
among  the  leaves  and  the  patter  of  many 
feet;  nutshells  came  dropping  from  the 
tree  tops,  and  then  from  the  beechwood 
and  the  hickory  grove  came  faintly  to  the 
distant  roadway  what  sounded  like  the 
repeated  cracking  of  an  ox-driver's  whip. 
The  rifles  were  at  work.  As  evening  fell 
the  cracking  ceased,  and  two  men  took 
their  way  from  dift'erent  points  toward  the 
hamlet  of  Smith's  Creek.  They  were  not 
a  hundred  yards  apart  when  they  paused 
and  each  made  a  cache,  concealing  his 
game  under  dead  branches  and  a  heap 
of  leaves.  Jones  had  twenty-one  squir- 
rels, seven  of  them  barked  ;  score,  35. 
Granger  had  only  sixteen  squirrels,  two 
barked,  but  he  had  a  grouse;  score,  30. 
Honors  were  nearly  easy. 

"I  wish  there  was  more,"  said  Jones  to 
himself,  "  but  they'll  help  out." 

"  Thirty's  better  than  nothing,"  chuckled 
Granger. 

The  game  concealed,  ready  to  be  added 
surreptitiously  to  the  morrow's  bag,  the 
two  men,  each  unconscious  of  the  other's 
presence,  started  for  home  in  different 
directions. 

And  old  man  Hank  Goodsell,  out  look- 
ing for  his  hogs,  which  were  running  wild 
in  the  woods  that  autumn  and  fattening 
on  "  mast,"  saw  the  performance  of  both 
from  a  huge  log  upon  which  he  had 
climbed  to  get  a  better  view  in  the  woods, 
and   ten   minutes   later  was   making  his 
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way  home  with  a  decent  load  upon  his 
back.  Next  morning  they  had  fried 
partridge  at  old  man  Goodsell's  house 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  his  hired  man 
swore  that  he  wouldn't  stand  squirrel  for 
breakfast,  squirrel  for  dinner,  and  squirrel 
for  supper  any  longer! 

It  was  a  fine  and  flashing  Saturday 
morning  which  dawned  upon  Smith's 
Creek.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
There  was  hoar  frost  upon  the  trees  and 
fences,  a  land  of  silver,  rapidly  changing 
in  appearance  beneath  the  beams  of  the 
sun  arisen  in  a  cloudless  eastern  sky, 
while  the  temperature  was  just  crisp 
enough  to  make  activity  a  pleasure.  The 
farmers  assembled  for  the  shoot  were  in 
a  riotously  good-natured  mood  ;  there  was 
chaffing  over  crops,  much  horse-play 
among  the  younger  men,  and  much  jeering 
allusion  as  this  man  or  that  man  was  se- 
lected by  the  captains  choosing  sides,  with 
such  comment  as:  "Why,, Joe,  what's  the 
use  of  you  going  squirrel  hunting?  You 
couldn't  hit  a  cow!"  or  something  not 
less  personal.     At  the  end  of  it  all,  the 


two  companies,  twenty-one  men  on  a  side, 
separated  for  the  struggle  of  the  day,  the 
tavern-keeper  having  been  meanwhile 
warned  that  the  supper  must  be  a  mighty 
and  a  good  one. 

The  two  captains,  Jones  and  Granger, 
conferred  but  briefly  with  their  companies. 
Time  was  precious  now.  There  was  swift 
separation,  and  armed  with  anything, 
from  some  rehc  of  the  War  of  1812  to  the 
latest  piece  from  the  gunsmith's,  the  men 
melted  away  into  the  woods,  singly  or  by 
twos — for  two  men  together  can  hunt 
squirrels  most  effectively — each  lone  man 
or  two  hurrying  to  some  ground  already 
decided  upon  where  squirrels  were  thought 
to  be  most  plentiful. 

Within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles 
about  Smith's  Creek  that  day  the  jays 
and  woodpeckers  must  have  thought  that 
Fourth  of  July  had  come  again,  all  out  of 
season,  for  there  was  a  roar  and  crackle 
throughout  the  forest  everywhere,  and  the 
smell  of  powder  was  in  the  air. 

To  attempt  to  tell  in  detail  of  the  inci- 
dents of  that  day  among  the  forty-two 
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hunters  in  the  game-burdened  woods  of 
eastern  Michigan  forty-five  years  ago 
would  be  a  task  in  vain.  Incidents  there 
were  in  abundance,  some  droll,  some 
otherwise;  but  all  strenuous,  and  all  par- 
taking of  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the 
surroundings  and  the  bronzed,  strong 
men.  At  a  little  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  they  came  streaming  in — the 
hunters — and  by  six  they  were  all  at  hand, 
for  game  brought  in  though  but  a  moment 
after  the  appointed  hour  was  not  allowed 
to  figure  in  the  count. 

There  was  a  great  enclosed  shed  near 
the  tavern,  where  black-ash  hoops  for 
the  market  were  stored  in  summer,  which 
was  now  empty,  and  along  each  side  of 
this,  rude  trestles  with  planks  upon  them 
had  been  placed  for  the  exhibit  of  the 
game  of  the  opposing  companies.  The 
Jones  men  came  in  and  deposited  their 
spoils  on  the  trestles  to  the  left,  the 
Granger  men  placed  theirs  upon  the 
trestles  to  the  right.  Soon  each  long  nar- 
row table  had  received  its  furry  and  feath- 
ered burden,  and  the  sight  was  one  calcu- 
lated to  make  exceedingly  wide  open  the 
eyes  of  the  sportsman  of  to-day. 

Meantime,  while  the  hunters  were  fihng 
in,  each  captain  had  disappeared  for  the 
time,  with  some'  commonplace  excuse. 
Each  visited  his  cache  and  each  found  his 
possession  gone.  Where  were  the  squir- 
rels of  yesterday?  The  hard  work  and 
clever  planning  of  the  two  honorable 
captains  had  already  provided  old  Hank 
Goodsell  with  a  good  meal  or  two.  The 
two  men  met  in  the  tavern,  each  with  a 
blazing  face,  each  half  suspicious  of  the 
other,  took  a  drink  together  and  went 
over  to  the  shed. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  squirrel  shoots  that 
a  committee  of  six — three  from  each  side — 
should  do  the  counting  alone,  the  cap- 
tains being,  ex-officio,  members  of  the  two 
committees.  The  two  remaining  mem- 
bers from  each  company  were  promptly 
selected  and  count  began.  This  was  the 
result. 

JONES    COMPANY 
Fox     2 

Turkey    . ii 

Ruffed  Grouse   19 

Woodchuck   I 

Squirrel — "  barked  "    40 

Squirrel     248 

Total   770 


GRANGER    COMPANY 

Bear I 

Fox I. 

Turkey 7 

Rufifed  Grouse   23 

Quail 30 

Squirrel,  "  barked  "  25 

Squirrel   90 

Total    770 

It  was  wonderful,  but  cf  course  the 
committee  could  not  know  of  this  coming 
result  until  the  end  of  the  count  was 
reached.  Before  that  moment,  though, 
the  quick  eye  of  Jones  had  noted  that  the 
summaries  must  be  nearly  even.  Un- 
seen, he  thrust  into  his  pocket  a  black 
squirrel  from  the  long  table  of  his  adver- 
saries. Small  benefit  seemed  likely  to 
accrue  to  him  or  his  party  from  that  deft 
feat,  for  it  was  the  custom  to  search  each 
man  of  the  committee  as  he  left  the 
counting-place.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely 
careful,  even  among  old  friends,  when 
great  sporting  events  come  off  and  ex- 
citement is  running  high. 

The  count  went  on,  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond table  was  nearly  reached  and  Jones 
was  thinking  hard.  He  put  his  hands 
behind  him  as  the  men  moved  slowly 
along,  the  two  committeemen  doing  the 
counting,  and  the  captains  lagging  near 
and  observing  closely,  and  twisted  his  coat 
pocket  around  and  got  both  hands  into  it, 
where  lay  his  plunder.  Strong  fingers  tore 
the  skin  of  the  squirrel  apart  at  the  back 
and  stripped  it  clean  from  head  to  tail. 
The  hair  was  swept  from  the  tail  by  those 
same  fingers  and  scattered  along  the  earth ; 
and  the  skin,  torn  into  little  patches,  found 
the  same  resting  place,  to  be  ground  into 
the  soil  of  the  unfloored  shed  by  the  soles 
of  carefully  adjusted  heavy  boots.  It  was 
so  with  the  viscera.  There  remained  in 
the  pocket  of  Jones  but  a  young  black 
squirrel,  all  ready  for  the  table,  save  that 
it  was  uncooked. 

The  end  of  the  count  was  reached  and 
the  astonishing  result  declared.  Each 
captain  blazed  out  expressions  of  doubt 
and  wrath;  Granger,  because  he  had  re- 
hed  upon  the  accidental  bear  slain  by  his 
party,  and  Jones  for  reasons  more  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  The  count  must  be 
made  over  again  to  insure  against  all 
error,  and  the  task  was  entered  upon  at 
once,  the  Jones  game,  as  before,  being 
counted  first. 
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Lingering  a  little  behind  Granger  as 
they  followed  the  four  counting  and  tally- 
ing members  of  the  committee  came  the 
stalwart  Jones.  Again  his  sinewy  hands 
reached  the  pocket  drawn  behind  him; 
there  was  a  twitch,  a  swift  subsequent 
movement,  and  the  hind  quarter  of  a 
squirrel  went  into  his  roomy  mouth.  His 
jaws  worked  vigorously. 

"  Thought  you'd  stopped  tobacco,  Lon," 
said  Granger  carelessly,  who,  though  he 
noted  the  mastication,  was  too  intent  upon 
the  count  to  pay  much  attention  to  any- 
thing else. 

"Did,"  was  the  response,  "but  I  got 
a  hankering  and  took  it  up  again.  Doesn't 
seem  to  hurt"  me  any." 

A  moment  later  his  fingers  went  swiftly 
to  his  mouth  and  a  little  handful  of  white 
bones  was  dropped  to  earth,  to  be  ground 
as  the  skin  had  been  beneath  the  soles  of 
a  pair  of  cowhide  boots.  And  so  went 
all  the  squirrel. 

The  end  of  the  second  count  of  the 
Granger  game  was  reached  and  then  the 
heavens  fell!  It  did  not  correspond  with 
the  first  enumeration.  There  was  one 
squirrel  short.  Under  the  loud  protests 
of  Granger  the  work  was  repeated  with 
the  utmost  thoroughness.  The  enumer- 
ators confessed  that  they  must  have  made 
a  mistake  the  first  time.  The  Jones  com- 
pany were  declared  victors  in  the  squirrel 
shoot  by  but  a  single  unit,  but  victors  still. 

The  rage  of  Granger  was  something 


worth  the  seeing.  There  had  been  trick- 
ery! The  long,  bare,  iioorless  shed  was 
searched,  but  no  trace  of  a  squirrel  could 
be  found;  and,  besides,  the  committee  had 
been  together  all  the  time.  Then  each 
man  was  searched  as  thoroughly  as  ever 
custom-house  officer,  keen  for  diamonds, 
might  have  searched  some  noted  smug- 
gler. As  the  rose — so  pure  proved  they! 
The  doors  were  opened,  the  six  men  filed 
out,  and  the  result  was  shoutingly  an- 
nounced. There  was  silence  on  one  side, 
wild  yells  from  the  other,  and  a  rush  for 
supper. 

To  tell  of  that  supper  and  to  do  it  jus- 
tice would  require  the  skill  of  him  who 
wrote  of  one  of  "Cleopatra's  Nights." 
It  was  not  of  the  same  order  of  feasting, 
but  it  was  as  enjoyable,  and  healthier. 
The  moment  of  pique  and  anger  of  the 
losing  party  was  forgotten.  What  tales 
of  shots  made  that  October  day,  and  of 
forest  triumphs  in  the  past!  What  vast 
consumption  of  edibles  which  the  tavern, 
somehow,  made  more  toothsome  than 
anything  in  the  hotel  can  produce.  And 
how  absent-minded  the  men  were  next 
day  in  the  little  meeting-houses  at  the 
different  crossroads.  A  squirrel  shoot 
is  almost  a  legend  now,  but  a  squirrel 
shoot  was  one  of  the  days  the  passing 
country  generation  knew  of  as  being  as 
scarlet  as  the  leaves  of  the  October  maple, 
as  golden  as  those  of  the  elm  in  the  same 
crisp,  mellow  month. 


Waiting  for  the  Decision. 


PEMBERTON'S  FLUKE 


By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 


FOR  an  hour  and  a  half  Yale  and 
Princeton  had  been  batthng  on  the 
gridiron;  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  struggling  lines  had  advanced  and  re- 
treated from  goal  line  to  goal  line ;  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  the  ball  had  gone  arching 
up  against  the  blue  November  sky,  had 
been  carried  in  short,  desperate  plunges 
or  brilliant  runs  to  and  fro  over  the  tram- 
pled white  lines  of  Yale  Field;  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  twenty -five  thousand  persons 
had  watched  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
contest  with  fast-beating  hearts,  had 
waved  their  flags,  sang  their  songs  and 
shouted  their  cheers;  and  now,  with  the 
last  half  drawing  toward  its  close,  the 
score-board  still  proclaimed:  "Yale,  o; 
Opponents,  o." 

Pemberton  had  found  the  contest  ex- 
citing, breathlessly  so  at  moments,  but 
disappointing.  Being  a  freshman,  as  well 
as  a  'varsity  substitute  of  a  week's  stand- 
ing, he  was  intensely  patriotic,  and  the 
thought  of  a  tie  game  was  unbearable ;  to 
a  youth  of  his  enthusiasm  a  tie  was  virtu- 
ally a  defeat  for  the  Blue;  and  a  defeat 
for  the  Blue  was  something  tragic,  incon- 
ceivable !  Pemberton  was  a  sandy-haired, 
blue-eyed,  round-faced  chap  of  eighteen; 
in  height,  five  feet  nine;  in  weight,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight;  neither  large 
nor  heavy,  but  speedy  as  they  make  them, 
a  bundle  of  nerves,  endowed  with  a  fanat- 
ical enthusiasm  and  a  kind  of  brilliant, 
dashing  recklessness  that  often  wins  where 
larger  courage  fails. 

At  Exeter  he  hadn't  gone  in  for  football 
until  his  senior  year;  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor couldn't  see  the  thing  from  Pember- 
ton's  viewpoint;  physical  directors  are 
narrow-minded  souls;  Pemberton  will  tell 
you  so  any  day.  With  three  years  of  lost 
time  to  make  up,  Pemberton  had  put  his 
whole  mind  into  football  with  the  result 
that  he  had  made  the  team  in  time  to  play 
for  five  short,  mad  minutes  against  Ando- 
ver.  This  fall  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self on  the  Freshmen  Eleven,  and  the 
game  with  the  Harvard  youngsters,  if  it 
hadn't  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Yale,  had, 
at  least,  made  the  reputation  of  Pember- 


ton, left  half-back.  In  that  somewhat 
one-sided  contest  he  had  shown  such  dash 
and  pluck,  had  eeled  himself  through  the 
Crimson's  line,  or  shot  like  a  small  streak 
of  lightning  around  the  ends  so  frequently 
that  he  had  been  called  to  the  'varsity 
bench.  And  on  the  'varsity  bench,  one, 
and  quite  the  smallest  one,  of  a  long  line 
of  substitutes,  he  had  sat  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Princeton  game,  with  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  staying  there  until  the 
whistle  blew. 

He  wasn't  a  fellow  to  accept  inactivity 
with  gracefulness.  That  "  they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait,"  he  was  wilhng 
to  accept  as  true ;  but  that  wasn't  the  kind 
of  serving  he  hankered  for;  Pemberton's 
ideal  of  usefulness  was  getting  busy  and 
doing  things — and  doing  them  hard. 

On  opposite  sides  of  the  field  rival  bands 
were  blaring  out  two-steps,  the  strains 
leaking  now  and  then  through  the  deep, 
thundering  cheers.  Down  on  Yale's 
thirty-five -yard  line  Princeton  was  ham- 
mering at  right  guard  for  short  gains, 
edging  nearer  and  nearer  the  goal,  and 
thousands  of  eyes  fixed  themselves  expect- 
antly on  Princeton's  left  half-back,  dread- 
ing or  hoping  to  see  him  fall  back  for  a 
kick.  On  the  thirty  yards  Yale's  line 
braced  and  held.  Princeton  tried  a  run 
outside  of  left  tackle  and  got  a  yard.  The 
ball  was  directly  in  front  of  goal. 

"  Sturgis  is  a  dub  if  he  doesn't  try  it 
now,"  said  the  big  fellow  on  Pemberton's 
left. 

"But  he  couldn't  do  it  from  the  forty- 
yard  line,  could  he?"  asked  Pemberton. 

"Search  me;  but  from  what  he's  done 
so  far  to-day  I  guess  he  could  kick  a  goal 
from  the  other  end  of  the  field.  Nothing 
doing,  though;  they're  trying  right  guard 
again.     There  goes  Crocker." 

Yale's  line  gave  at  the  center  and  a 
Princeton  tackle  fell  through  for  two 
yards.  The  Princeton  cheers  rang  out  re- 
doubled in  intensity,  sharp,  entreating, 
only  to  be  met  with  the  defiant  slogan 
of  Yale.  Pemberton  shuffled  his  scarred 
brown  leather  shoes  uneasily  and  gnawed 
harder  at  his  knuckles.       Princeton  was 


"  Pemberton  went  by  at  the  right,  escaping  the  quarter's  diving  tackle  by  the  length  of  a  finger. 
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playing  desperately,  fighting  for  the 
twenty-yard  line.  A  play  that  looked  hke  a 
tandem  at  right  guard  resolved  itself  into  a 
plunge  at  left  tackle  and  gave  them  their 
distance.  The  Yale  stands  held  staring, 
troubled  faces.  The  Princeton  stands 
were  on  their  feet,  shouting,  waving,  sway- 
ing excitedly;  score-cards  were  saihng  and 
fluttering  through  the  air;  pandemonium 
reigned  over  there.  Pemberton  scowled 
fiercely  across.  His  left-hand  neighbor 
whistled  a  tune  softly.  Princeton  piled  her 
backs  through  again  for  a  yard. 

"Oh,  damn!"  muttered  Pemberton. 

The  other  nodded  sympathetically. 

"Here's  where  Old  Nassau  scores,"  he 
said. 

A  last  desperate  plunge  carried  the  little 
army  of  the  Orange  and  Black  over  the 
coveted  mark.  The  left  half  walked 
back;  there  were  cries,  entreaties,  com- 
mands; the  cheering  died  away  arid  gave 
place  to  the  intense  silence  of  suspense; 
Pemberton  could  hear  the  little  Princeton 
quarter-back's  signals  quite  plainly. 
Then,  after  a  moment  of  breathless  delay, 
the  ball  sped  back,  was  caught  breast-high 
by  the  left  half,  was  dropped  on  the  in- 
stant and  shot  forward  from  his  foot,  and 
went  rising  toward  the  goal.  The  Yale 
forwards  broke  through,  leaping  with  up- 
stretched  hands  into  the  path  of  the  ball, 
yet  never  reaching  it.  The  field  was  a 
confusion  of  writhing,  struggling  bodies, 
but  the  ball  was  sailing  straight  and  true, 
turning  lazily  on  its  shorter  axis,  over  the 
cross-bar. 

Over  on  the  Princeton  side  of  the  field 
hats  were  in  flight,  slicing  up  and  down 
and  back  and  forth  across  the  face  of  the 
long  slope  of  yellow  and  black ;  flags  were 
gyrating  crazily;  the  space  between  seats 
and  barrier  was  filled  with  a  leaping, 
howling  mass  of  humanity,  and  all  the 
while  the  cheers  crashed  and  hurtled 
through  the  air.  Well,  Princeton  had 
something  to  cheer  for;  even  Pemberton 
grudgingly  acknowledged  that. 

"Have  we  time  to  score?"  he  asked 
despondently. 

His  neighbor  turned,  stretching  out  his 
long,  blue-stockinged  legs. 

"  There's  about  five  or  six  minutes  left, 
I  guess,"  he  answered.  "  We've  got  time 
to  score,  but  will  we?" 

Pemberton  didn't  think  they  would. 
Life  seemed  very  cruel  just  then. 


"Hello,"  continued  the  other,  "Web- 
ster's coming  out!  I  guess  here's  where 
your  Uncle  Tom  get's  a  whack  at  Old 
Nassau — maybe . ' '  He  sat  up  and  watched 
the  head  coach  alertly.  The  next  mo- 
ment Pemberton  was  peeling  off  his 
sweater  for  him. 

Princeton  ran  Yale's  kick-off  back  to 
her  forty  yards.  The  Blue's  right  guard 
was  taken  out,  white  and  wretched,  after 
the  first  scrimmage.  Princeton  started 
at  her  battering  again,  content  now  to 
make  only  sufficient  gains  to  keep  the  ball. 
But  with  a  yard  to  gain  on  the  third  down 
a  canvas-clad  streak  broke  through  and 
nailed  her  tackle  behind  the  fine.  Pem- 
berton, shouting  ecstatically,  saw  that  the 
streak  was  his  erstwhile  neighbor,  and  was 
proud  of  the  acquaintance.  Then  Yale, 
with  the  ball  once  more  in  possession, 
started  to  wake  things  up.  Past  the  forty 
yards  again  she  went,  throwing  tackles  and 
full-back  at  every  point  in  the  Tiger's  line 
for  short  gains,  and  showing  no  preference. 
But,  all  said,  it  was  slow  work  and  un- 
promising with  the  score-board  announc- 
ing five  minutes  to  play.  The  Yale  sup- 
porters, however,  found  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing, and  cheered  gloriously  until  there  was 
a  fumble  and  the  Blue  lost  four  yards  on 
the  recovery.  Time  was  called  and  the 
trainers  and  water  carriers  trotted  on  the 
field.  The  head  coach  and  an  assistant 
came  toward  the  bench,  talking  earnestly, 
the  former's  sharp  eyes  darting  hither  and 
thither  searchingly.  Pemberton  watched, 
with  his  heart  fluttering  up  into  his  throat. 
The  head  coach's  gaze  fixed  itself  upon 
him,  passed  on  up  the  line,  came  back  to 
him  and  stayed.  Pemberton  dropped  his 
eyes.  It  isn't  good  form  to  stare  Fate  in 
the  face.  Was  it  a  second  later  or  an  age 
that  his  name  was  called  ? 

"  Go  in  at  left  half;  tell  Haker  to  come 
out.  And — er — Pemberton, here's  apretty 
good  chance  to  show  what  you  can  do." 

Pemberton  peeled  off  his  white  jersey 
with  the  faded  "E"  and  raced  into  the 
field.  Haker  looked  down  uncompre- 
hendingly  at  him  from  the  superior  height 
of  six  feet  when  he  delivered  his  message. 
Pemberton  repeated  it.  Haker  shoved 
him  aside,  mumbling  swear  words  through 
swollen  lips.  It  was  only  when  he  saw 
the  head  coach  beckoning  him  from  the 
side  line  that  he  yielded  and  took  himself 
off  with  a  parting  insult  to  Pemberton : 
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"All  right,  Kid." 

Pemberton's  eyes  blazed  and  his  fists 
clenched.  Kid!  Well,  he'd  show  Haker 
and  everyone  else  whether  he  was  a  kid! 
Then  he  looked  at  the  score-board  with 
sinking  heart.  Only  four  minutes  left! 
Four  minutes!  But  he  took  heart;  after 
all,  four  minutes  was  two  hundred  and 
forty  seconds,  and  if  they'd  only  give  him 
the  ball!  He  had  run  a  mile  in  4:34  1-5! 
Suddenly  the  whistle  blew  and  the  players 
staggered  to  their  places.  It  was  second 
down  now,  with  nine  yards  to  gain.  The 
tandem  formed  on  the  left,  and  Pemberton 
ranged  himself  behind  the  big  tackle  dis- 
approvingly. Where  was  the  use,  he 
asked  himself,  of  wasting  a  down  by 
plunging  at  the  line  ?  What  had  they  put 
him  in  there  for  if  not  to  take  the  ball? 
Then  the  signal  came  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  in  the  maelstrom.  When  the 
dust  of  battle  hfted,  the  ball  was  just  one 
yard  nearer  the  Princeton  goal. 

Princeton  expected  Yale  to  kick,  for  it 
was  the  third  down  and  there  was  still 
eight  yards  wanted,  and  so  the  Princeton 
right  half  trotted  tentatively  to  join  the 
quarter.  Yale  placed  a  tackle,  full-back 
and  left  half  behind  her  tackle-guard 
hole  on  the  left.  Her  right  half  fell  back 
about  six  yards  to  a  position  behind  quar- 
ter. It  might  mean  a  kick  or  a  tandem, 
or  a  run  around  left  end;  Princeton's 
right  half  hesitated  and  edged  back  to- 
ward his  line.  Pemberton,  puzzled, 
awaited  the  signal.  Of  course  the  ball 
was  his,  but  why  was  he  placed  so  far  away 
from  it?  The  only  play  from  just  this 
formation  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
was  one  in  which  he  merely  performed  the 
inglorious  part  of  interference.  '  How- 
ever, maybe  the  quarter  knew  his  busi- 
ness, though  deep  down  in  his  soul  he 
doubted  it. 

Now,  for  an  understanding  of  the  re- 
markable events  which  followed,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  the  reader  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Yale  quarter-back.  Despite 
Pemberton's  misgivings  he  really  did 
know  his  business,  which  was  to  get  that 
pigskin  over  the  Tiger's  goal  line  in  the 
next  four  minutes,  taking  any  risk  to  do 
it.  And  the  present  play  was  a  risk.  As 
planned  it  was  this:  at  the  snapping  of 
the  ball  the  head  of  the  tandem,  the  tackle, 
was  to  plunge  straight  through  the  line  be- 
tween tackle  and  guard  as  though  leading 


a  direct  attack  at  that  point;  full-back 
and  left  half  were  to  turn  sharply  to  the 
left  before  reaching  the  line  and  clear  out 
a  hole  between  end  and  tackle ;  right  half- 
back, standing  well  behind  the  quarter, 
was  to  receive  the  ball  on  a  toss  and  fol- 
low the  interference;  quarter  was  to  stop 
tacklers  coming  around  the  right  end  of 
his  line ;  in  short,  it  was  a  play  apparently 
aimed  at  the  left  center  of  Yale's  line,  but 
in  reality  going  through  at  the  left  end. 
But  the  Yale  quarter  had  reckoned  with- 
out Pemberton. 

The  play  started  beautifully.  The  ball 
was  snapped  back  into  quarter's  waiting 
hands,  tackle  plunged  madly  ahead  into 
the  Princeton's  defenses,  the  quarter 
swung  around  back  to  the  line,  ready  for 
the  toss  to  the  right  half,  who  was  on  his 
toes,  waiting  to  dash  across  to  where  the 
hole  was  being  torn  open  for  him.  And 
then  something  went  wrong!  A  figure 
sped  across  toward  the  right  end  of  the 
line  between  quarter  and  right  half  just  as 
the  ball  left  the  former's  hands.  The  ball 
disappeared  from  sight;  and  so,  in  a 
measure,  did  Pemberton. 

His  excited  brain  had  confused  the  'var- 
sity with  the  freshman  signals.  Starting 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  to  receive 
the  ball,  the  numbers  had  somehow  con- 
veyed to  him  the  idea  that  the  play  was 
around  right  end.  The  fact  that  he 
was  to  be  practically  unprovided  with  in- 
terference did  not  bother  him;  if  he  had 
had  time  to  consider  the  matter  he  would 
probably  have  decided  that  they  knew  his 
ability  and  were  not  going  to  insult  him 
by  offering  assistance.  But  Pemberton 
wasn't  one  to  be  worried  over  details. 
What  was  wanted  was  a  touchdown,  or, 
faihng  that,  a  good  long  gain.  So,  with 
the  rest  of  the  back-field  plunging  toward 
the  left,  Pemberton  started  on  his  own 
hook  toward  the  right. 

He  was  glad  the  quarter  tossed  the  ball 
so  exactly;  otherwise  he  would  have  had 
to  slow  down.  As  it  was  he  was  going 
like  an  express  train  by  the  time  he  swept 
around  the  Princeton  line  outside  of  end. 
Pemberton  could  not  only  run  like  the 
wind,  but  could  start  like  a  shot  from  a 
rifle.  That  he  got  clean  away  before  the 
opponents  had  found  the  location  of  the 
ball  was  partly  due  to  this  fact  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  Yale's  backs  were  messing 
around  in  a  peculiarly  aimless  manner 
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which,  to  the  Princeton  playe'rs,  suggested 
a  delayed  pass  or  some  equally  heinous 
piece  of  underhand  work.  So  Princeton 
piled  through  Yale's  hne  to  solve  the  dith- 
culty,  thinking  little  of  the  absurd  youth 
who  had  shot  around  her  left  end  without 
interference. 

From  Princeton's  center  to  her  right 
end  everything  was  confusion.  It  was  a 
glorious  struggle,  but  futile.  For  the  ball 
was  snuggled  in  Pemberton's  right  elbow, 
and  Pemberton  was  down  near  the  thirty 
yards  sprinting  for  goal.  In  front  of  him 
was  the  Princeton  quarter-back;  behind 
him,  racing  madly,  came  a  Princeton  half. 
To  his  left  was  a  long,  dark  bank  splotched 
and  mottled  with  blue ;  from  it  thundered 
down  a  ceaseless  cataract  of  sound  that 
held  as  a  motif  entreaty  and  encourage- 
ment. Pemberton  saw  the  waving  flags 
from  the  corner  of  his  eyes ;  and  the  chaos 
of  cheers  and  shouts  drowned  the  thump- 
ing of  his  heart  and  the  pat,  pat  of  his 
feet  on  the  trampled  turf.  Pemberton 
was  enjoying  himself  immensely,  and  was 
grateful  in  a  patronizing  wa}^  for  the 
coach's  confidence  in  him.  Then  the 
quarter-back  engaged  his  attention. 

He  glanced  back.  The  foremost  of  the 
pursuers — for  now  the  whole  field  was 
racing  after  him — was  still  a  good  ten 
yards  behind.  Pemberton  was  reheved. 
The  twenty-yard  line,  dim  and  scattered, 
passed  under  his  feet,  and  the  Princeton 
quarter  was  in  his  path,  white  and  deter- 
mined, with  fingers  curved  like  talons  in 
anticipation  of  his  prey.  Pemberton  in- 
creased his  speed  by  just  that  little  that  is 
always  possible,  feinted  to  the  left,  dug 
his  shoes  sharply  in  the  turf  and  went  by 
to  the  right,  escaping  the  quarter's  diving 
tackle  by  the  length  of  a  finger.  The 
quarter  dug  his  face  in  the  ground, 
scrambled  somehow  to  his  feet,  and  took 
up  the  chase.  But  now  he  was  second  in 
pursuit,  for  the  half-back  had  passed  him 
and  was  pressing  Pemberton  dosely.  If 
the  latter  had  been  content  to  make 
straight  for  the  nearest  point  of  the  goal 
line  the  result  would  never  have  been  in 
doubt;  but  Pemberton  was  not  one  to  be 
satisfied  with  bread  when  there  was  cake 
in  sight.  Nothing  would  do  but  the  very 
center  of  the  goal  line,  and  for  that  he  was 
headed,  running  straight  at  top  speed. 

There  the  pursuing  half-back  found  his 


advantage,  for  he  held  a  course  nearer  the 
center  of  the  field.  It  was  a  pretty  race, 
but  agonizing  to  the  friends  of  Yale  and 
Princeton  alike.  At  the  ten-yard  line  the 
flying  Yale  man  was  a  yard  to  the  good ; 
at  the  five-yard  line  the  Princeton  player 
had  him  by  the  thighs  and  was  dragging 
like  a  ton  of  lead. 

Pemberton's  fighting  spirit  came  to  his 
rescue.  Did  that  idiot  whose  arms  were 
slipping  down  around  his  legs  think  that 
he  was  going  to  be  stopped  here  on  the 
threshold  of  success?  Did  he  know  he 
was  trying  to  hold  Pemberton?  Gosh! 
He'd  show  him!  Every  stride  now  was 
like  pushing  his  knees  into  a  stone  wall; 
one,  two,  three,  four,  and  still  the  line  was 
three  yards  away.  And  now  the  tackler's 
arms  had  slipped  down  about  his  knees, 
holding  them  together  as  though  with  a 
vise.  For  an  instant  Pemberton  fought 
on^a  foot,  half  a  foot — then  further 
progress  was  impossible  and  he  crashed 
over  on  his  face,  mid-way  between  the 
goal-posts,  the  ball  held  at  arms'  length, 
his  knuckles  digging  into  the  last  streak 
of  lime.  Some  one  thumped  down  on  to 
his  head  and  strove  to  pull  the  ball  back. 
But  he  locked  his  joints  and  strained  for- 
ward until  somewhere  behind  him  a 
whistle  shrilled.  Then  he  rolled  over 
on  his  back,  closed  his  eyes  and  fought 
for  breath. 

Few  could  have  missed  that  goal;  cer- 
tainly not  Yale's  quarter-back.  Once 
more  the  ball  went  over  the  exact  center 
of  the  goal  line,  but  this  time  above  the 
cross-bar;  and  wherever  one  or  more 
Yale  men  were  gathered  together  there 
was  rejoicing  loud  and  continued.  For 
the  figures  on  the  score-board  told  a  dif- 
ferent story:  Yale,  6;  Opponents,  5. 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  the  car  that  was 
to  take  them  back  to  town,  Pemberton  al- 
lowed the  head  coach  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand,  and  strove  to  bear  his  honors  be- 
comingly. Congratulations  roared  in  his 
ears  like  a  torrent  until  he  was  moved  to 
an  expression  of  modest  disclaim: 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  anything  much,"  said 
Pemberton.  "I  ought  not  to  have  al- 
lowed that  Princeton  chap  to  get  near  me. 
But  the  fact  is" — he  addressed  the  head 
coach  confidentially — "  the  fact  is,  you  see, 
I  didn't  quite  understand  that  signal." 
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LONG,  lazy  days  in  the  open  air, 
stopping  when  and  where  the  mood 
may  suggest,  independent  of  time- 
tables, no  appointments  to  keep,  no  trains 
to  meet,  no  visits  to  pay,  no  one  to  consult 
or  consider — there  is  a  leisurely,  restful 
charm  about  the  life,  that  in  these  days 


of  bustling   activity  savors   of  primitive 
conditions. 

To  enjoy  such  a  trip  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  take  with  you  but 
a  single  companion.  Ensconce  yourselves 
within  a  comfortable,  light-running  road- 
wagon,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  sturdy  horses; 


'Straicrht  to  Paradise. 
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stow  away  a  small  trunk  made  to  fit  in  the 
back  of  the  carriage;  bid  good-by  to 
care,  work  and  worry,  and  drive  straight 
away  to  Paradise.  All  roads  lead  there. 
A  coach  is  a  great  house  on  wheels,  and 
a  "merry  party"  is  a  delusion.  Each  in- 
dividual has  views,  tastes  and  preferences 
to  be  harmonized  with  the  rest,  whereas 
to  be  really  happy  one  must  have  one's 
own  way — or  else  forget  that  one  has  a 
way,  in  furthering  the  way  of  someone 


that  a  small  one  that  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  back  of  the  carriage  will  con- 
tain all  you  will  require.  You  will  need 
warm  underclothing  and  wraps  to  suit 
the  variations  of  our  capricious  climate. 
For  a  woman,  a  dress-skirt  with  two 
bodices  of  varied  degrees  of  elegance,  with 
a  tailor-made  traveling  costume,  will  meet 
all  requirements  of  toilet.  A  golf  cape, 
covert  jacket  or  driving  coat,  a  hat  free 
from  feathers  to  grow  Hmp  in  dampness, 


"  Humble  homesteads  guarded  by  giant  trees." 


else  who  has  exorcised  our  selfishness  by 
the  cunning  magic  of  the  heart. 

It  is  better,  of  course,  to  take  horses 
that  you  know  and  approve;  but,  if  they 
must  be  hired,  test  them  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  journey,  and  make  a  personal  in- 
spection of  their  condition  after  the  trial 
trips,  while  resting  in  their  own  stable. 
They  should  be  newly  shod  a  few  days 
before  starting. 

Little  preparation  is  required  for  such 
an  outing.  Of  course  a  trunk  or  trunks 
may  be  expressed  ahead  from  point  to 
point  along  the  route,  but  experience  will 
show  you  that  you  require  so  very  httle 


or  flowers  that  fade  in  the  sunshine — a 
hat  that  will  stay  on  and  bear  brushing — 
loose,  heavy  gloves,  and  a  small  parasol 
that  shades  one's  eyes  without  imperihng 
those  of  one's  neighbor,  will  be  found  a 
comfortable  outfit.  For  a  man,  an  Alpine 
hat ;  very  heavy,  loose,  driving  gloves ;  the 
sleeve-lining  of  his  topcoat  made  extra 
long  and  loose,  that  it  may  be  gathered  by 
an  elastic  around  the  wrist  and  prevent  the 
wind  blowing  up  the  sleeve,  or  knitted 
wristlets,  will  add  much  to  his  comfort. 

A  large  Kersey  blanket  doubled  over 
the  knees  and  covered  with  a  railway  rug 
will  enable  you  to  defy  the  searching  wind 
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that  seems  ingenious  in  discovering  un- 
guarded places,  and  to  a  woman  a  foot- 
stool is  a  luxury,  under  which  the  lap- 
robes  may  be  tucked,  and  so  secured  from 
getting  displaced.  Better  still,  the  blank- 
ets may  be  attached  by  leather  thongs  to 
rings  in  the  floor  of  the  carriage.  A  fort- 
night's drive  makes  a  pleasant  outing, 
but  however  long,  it  will  always  be  too 
short. 

The  traveling  expenses  for  two  persons 


Bayard  Taylor  was  right  when  he  said 
that  the  genuine  traveler  has  a  chronic 
dishke  to  railroads;  but  it  is  presumable 
that  we  all  have  an  interest  in  some  per- 
sons who  chielly  constitute  our  own  par- 
ticular little  world,  and  ignorance  about 
them  is  neither  bhssful  nor  wise.  To  be 
with  them  at  short  notice  in  case  of  need, 
it  is  well  to  keep  near  one  of  the  great  rail- 
road routes,  and  for  easy  communication, 
certain  prominent  points  may  be  agreed 


In  ciussiiii;  its  threshoKl,  one  stepped  into  the  past. 


on  such  a  trip  should  not  exceed  ten  dol- 
lars per  day,  and  may  be  much  less. 

If  possible,  let  the  time  for  your  flitting 
be  set  in  October  or  November,  when  is 
spread  before  us  a  gorgeous  pageant — a 
positive  transformation  of  the  old  familiar 
earth,  and  the  air  thrills  with  vitality. 

Sketch  out  the  main  points  of  your 
journey,  but  leave  the  details  to  chance 
and  to  the  unfettered  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment. There  are  excellent  road-maps  to 
be  had,  but  you  can  only  gauge  distances 
and  the  time  required  to  cover  them 
with  absolute  correctness  as  you  fare 
onward. 


upon  before  starting,  for  the  destination 
of  the  precious  home-letters. 

There  are  inviting  routes  stretching 
in  every  direction,  and  our  national 
pride  is  stirred  as  we  drive  through  a 
prosperous  country  of  thrifty  looking 
farmsteads. 

You  pass  many  humble  homesteads 
guarded  by  giant  trees,  which  give  them 
dignity  and  consequence.  They  are  built 
of  unpainted  boards  or  shingles,  but  time 
and  weather  have  tinted  them  into  perfect 
harmony  with  the  gray  stones,  the  tree- 
trunks  and  the  brown  earth,  so  that  they 
look  as  though  they  too  had  grown  there 
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without  mortal  aid,  so  much  are  they  a 
part  of  their  environment. 

Though  the  fields  are  brown  and  sere, 
they  have  their  own  charm  of  color — 
russet  and  tawny — that  artists  revel  in. 
The  tall,  ragged  corn-shocks,  stacked  in 
rows,  with  great,  yellow  pumpkins  sun- 
ning themselves  in  between,  look,  from 
a  distance,  like  Indian  encampments. 
One  drives  past  orchards  where  the  fruit, 
golden,  green  and  red,  is  piled  around 
the  base  of  the  tree  that  bore  it,  looking 
like  gorgeous  tulip-beds.  As  you  ap- 
proach the  towns  you  not  infrequently 
pass,  in  the  outlying  districts,  fine  estates 
of  those  to  whom  the  gods  of  this  world 
have  been  indulgent,  where  the  finished, 
cared-for  look  of  everything  recalls  the 
loveliness  of   an  English  landscape. 

The  villages  look  self-respecting — each 
a  little  assemblage  of  homes,  with  the 
church  spire  dominating  the  landscape 
and  overtopping  all,  even  as  an  elder  child 
takes  the  position  of  mentor  and  guide  to 
the  lesser  ones.  Toward  evening,  when 
the  lamps  twinkle  through  the  windows, 
one  gets  passing  glimpses  of  sweet  do- 
mesticity that  stir  our  feelings  of  brother- 
hood and  make  us  feel  warmly  at  the 
heart  that  we  are  all  akin.  Now  and  then 
we  stop  at  the  great  hotels  where  we  get 
peeps  at  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  the  next  day 
we  may  lodge,  perchance,  where  they 
serve  pie  for  breakfast! 

Of  course  there  are  times  when  the  un- 
expected happens.  Arrived  once  at  a 
small  hamlet  where  we  counted  upon  rest 
and  refreshment  for  ourselves  and  horses, 
we  found  that  the  little  inn  spoken  of  in 
the  guide-book  had  been  burned  down, 
and  nothing  had  as  yet  taken  its  place. 

Our  informant,  seeing  our  blank  dis- 
may as  we  looked  at  our  tired  beasts, 
said  cheerily: 

"  Oh,  I  guess  I  kin  take  keer  of  yer 
team,  an'  we're  jest  ready  to  set  down  to 
supper.  Come  right  in;  I  reckon  ye'll  be 
able  to  make  out  a  meal  and  be  comfort- 
able for  a  night." 

We  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  hos- 
pitahty  and  were  ushered  into  a  room  that 
made  one  feel  as  though,  in  crossing  its 
threshold,  one  stepped  into  the  past. 

An  ancient  clock  ticked  sedately  in  the 
corner;  over  the  ample  fireplace,  where 
blazed  logs  four  feet  long,  hung  a  musket 
like  the 


"  Old  firearm  that  Gran'ther  Young 
Fetched  back  from  Concord,  busted  " — ■ 

a  relic  of  Colonial  ancestors. 

Our  host  had  on  a  coat  before  supper, 
but  removed  it  before  taking  his  seat  at 
table.  Conceptions  of  what  constitutes 
full  dress  evidently  differ  with  locality. 

His  wife  was  kindness  itself;  and  after 
supper,  while  the  men  were  looking  after 
"the  team,"  and  talking  about  crops  and 
politics,  the  old  lady  sat  herself  down 
to  string  sections  of  apple  preparatory  to 
drying  them  for  the  winter.  I  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  help,  so  she  pared  the  fruit, 
and  I  strung  it  in  garlands  while  I  told 
her  about  the  wonderful  Passion  Play  of 
Oberammergau  and  of  other  doings  be- 
yond seas.  I  never  had  a  more  flattering 
listener,  and  seeing  my  interest  in  the  old 
warming-pan  standing  near  the  fire,  the 
Revolutionary  flintlock  musket,  and  all 
the  primitive  furnishings,  she  proposed 
to  take  me,  next  day,  to  see  a  veritable 
treasure — "  a  picter  all  worked  with  a 
needle,"  of  which  the  village  was  proud. 

In  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the 
land  of  the  Pilgrims,  we  always  stopped 
over  Sundays  to  give  their  entitled  rest  to 
man  and  beast. 

Along  the  intimate,  home-like  streets  of 
the  little  hamlets  the  people  pass,  de- 
cently dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  on 
their  way  to  meeting.  On  their  home- 
ward way  they  loiter  for  neighborly  greet- 
ing and  a  little  social  converse  as  they 
pass  one  another's  houses,  the  elders  care- 
fully keeping  the  conversation  in  channels 
appropriate  to  the  day. 

"  We  air  all  pretty  smart  now,  Miss 
Sophronia.  The  Lord  is  better  to  the 
wust  of  us  than  the  best  of  us  deserves," 
said  one  typical  brother  Jonathan  to  a 
sweet  old  lady  at  her  doorway,  who  had 
paused  to  ask  of  his  welfare. 

But  it  is  in  October  that  we  see  our 
native  scenery  at  its  best  and  in  its  most 
characteristic  aspect .  Nowhere  else  are  the 
woods  such  a  blaze  of  color.  Shut  in  and 
canopied  by  foHage  glowing  with  every 
hue,  giving  but  lovely  glimpses  of  the  se- 
rene blue  sky,  you  pass  over  paths  carpeted 
with  leaves,  that  recall — not  Raleigh's 
mantle  spread  before  you,  but  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colors.  The  shadowy  pines 
give  relief  to  the  eyes  dazzled  with  splen- 
dor. The  air  is  vocal  with  little  melo- 
dious chirpings  of  birds  and  sweet  with  the 
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breath  of  the  wild  grapes  and  other  name- 
less perfumes — emanations  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  ripening  foliage.  One  feels 
oneself  at  the  heart  of  nature  as  God 
made  it. 

The  writer  has  made  such  a  driving  tour 
in  October  for  the  past  ten  consecutive 
years  in  almost  as  many  different  direc- 
tions, but  the  one  which  would  be  the  most 
wiUingly  oft-repeated  is  that  leading 
through  the  Berkshires  and  over  the 
mountains  beyond. 

The  wayside  inns  in  almost  every  di- 
rection, however  plain,  afford  comfortable 
lodging,  and  invariably  have  the  merit  of 
cleanliness.  A  little  planning  beforehand 
will  insure  your  reaching  some  hospitable 
roof  at  about  the  hour  for  luncheon,  which 
you  will  assail  with  a  plowman's  appetite, 
and  where  a  rest  of  two  hours  will  enable 
your  steeds  to  do  another  half-day's  work, 
refreshed  and  reinvigorated,  and  arrive 
before  dark  at  your  destination. 

Choose  a  route  that  will  bring  you  back 
a  different  way  from  the  one  followed 
when  outward  bound. 

The  spirit  of  exploration  has  great  fasci- 
nation. You  will  probably  find  that  if  the 
route  which  you  have  mapped  out  for  your- 
self be  out  of  the  beaten  track,  though  it 
may  have  been  traveled  hundreds  of  times 
before  you  came,  it  will  have  almost  as 
much  newness  and  sense  of  adventure  as 
though  you  were  penetrating  through  un- 
explored regions,  guided  only  by  the  sun 
and  the  stars. 

Indeed  the  heavenly  bodies  are  much 
more  reliable  than  most  of  the  earthly 
ones.  It  is  surprising  how  little  the 
uneducated  country  man  knows  of  the 
region  just  beyond  him.  In  making  in- 
quiries, limit  yourself  strictly  to  questions 
about  your  very  next  stopping  place,  and 
beware  of  letting  your  backwoodsman 
suspect  any  of  your  further  plans,  lest 
amazement  paralyze  his  very  limited 
powers  of  direction.  .  His  mind  will  be 
chiefly  concerned  in  wondering  where  you 
came  from,  where  you  are  going,  and 
what  strange  freak  induced  you  to  leave 
your  home  to  trace  and  follow  unfamiliar 
roads  in  a  strange  country. 

The  "natives,"  however,  are  always 
courteous,  friendly  and  distinctly  hkeable, 
and  the  glimpses  of  local  character  afford 
pleasant  diversion  and  add  the  spice  of 
variety. 


THE    CARE   OF   THE    HORSES. 

Drive  the  horses  without  check-reins  if 
you  would  have  them  do  their  best  work. 
In  starting  out,  drive  slowly  until  they 
settle  down  to  their  work,  and  seven  miles 
an  hour  is  a  good  average  speed  for  long 
drives.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
peace  and  prosperity  on  your  way.  At 
each  stopping  place,  the  stable-men  re- 
quire warning  and  direction  about  the 
care  of  the  horses'  feet,  their  feeding  and 
watering.  Nothing  less  than  your  per- 
sonal supervision,  from  time  to  time,  will 
insure  their  proper  treatment;  but  it  is 
worth  the  trouble  to  have  them  spin  along 
as  though  to  them,  too,  life  is  a  pleasant 
thing,  and  motion  a  joyous  expression  of  it. 

Make  sure  that  they  have  had  all  the 
water  they  want  before  starting  out,  and 
again,  within  half  an  hour  of  their  arrival 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  take  all  that 
they  care  for.  The  animals  should  be 
perfectly  cool  before  they  are  fed,  and  one 
should,  therefore,  drive  at  a  quiet  pace 
during  the  last  half  hour  before  reaching 
the  destination. 

Generous  tips  to  the  stable-men  is 
money  well  invested. 

It  is  a  great  refreshment  to  the  horses 
to  be  rubbed  down  with  handfuls  of 
straw,  their  hoofs  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
their  feet  and  ankles  wiped  off  with  a 
damp  sponge — never  bathed  with  cold 
water.  They  should  not  be  fed  for  an 
hour  after  their  arrival,  but  given  a  httle 
hay  to  play  with,  and  after  the  rubbing 
down  be  lightly  blanketed.  Old  hay  and 
oats  only  should  be  given,  if  possible — 
six  quarts  morning  and  night,  and  four 
at  the  noon  halt  are  not  too  much  after 
hard  work.  Once  a  week  their  feet  should 
be  stuffed  and  their  legs  bandaged. 

If  horses  travel  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles  a  day,  they  require  two  days  rest  in  a 
week.  Sundays  and  rainy  days  usually 
afford  the  best  opportunities.  No  morn- 
ing drives  are  so  delightful  as  those  that 
follow  a  rainy  day.  The  air,  washed  and 
clean,  seems  as  though  it  blew  direct  from 
heaven  itself;  and  the  world  like  a  new 
creation,  bright,  fresh,  dewy  and  pure. 

THE  CARRIAGE. 

For  two  persons,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  roomy  road-wagon,  with  easy 
springs,  a  comfortable  back,  ample  hood, 
and  made  with  piano  box — long  enough 


"Shut  in  and  canopied  by  foliage  glowing  with 


to  hold  a  small  trunk  in  behind  made  to 
fit  the  space.  On  top  of  the  trunk  the 
halters  and  folded  horse  blankets  may  be 
carried.  A  tarpaulin  cover  should  fit  over 
all  and  be  strapped  down  securely. 

If  the  seat-cushion  and  the  curtain  be- 
low it  be  divided  in  two,  the  driver  may 
have  access  to  the  rain  curtains,  aprons, 
etc.,  without  obliging  his  companion  to 
rise  from  the  seat,  who  may  hold  the  reins 
and  thus  have  the  horses  under  control. 
Under  the  seat,  there  may  be  also  a  box 
containing  many  small  conveniences  such 
as  bandages,  felt  pads  to  use  under  the 
saddles,  a  bicycle  lamp  attachable  to  the 
dashboard,  a    sponge  and  bit  of  castile 


soap  in  case  of  galls,  a  can  of  oil,  and  a 
set  of  washers  for  wheels  in  case  of  need, 
though  the  long-distance  axles  have  in  my 
experience  obviated  their  necessity. 

The  way  has  its  pleasant  lessons.  Hills 
that  look  steep  and  hard  to  climb  in  the 
distance,  grow  lower  and  lower  as  we  ap- 
proach them,  and  every  ascent  widens 
the  horizon  and  brings  the  sky  nearer. 
We  see  clouds  that  looked  threatening 
melt  into  blue  sky.  The  merry  music  of 
the  brimming  brook,  the  birds  in  a  very 
ecstasy  of  song  scattering  crystalline  notes 
on  the  air,  tell  us  to  keep  our  hearts  up, 
for  "  God's  in  his  heaven,  all's  well  with 
the  world." 


The  Seasons — by  Henry  McCarter. 


ANTELOPE    HUNTING    THIRTY    YEARS 
AGO    AND    TO-DAY 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

DRAWINGS    BY   CARL   RUNGIUS 


IT  IS  difficult  for  the  man  of  to-day  to 
realize   the   abundance   of   game   in 
the  West  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,   and  indeed  for  a  few 
years  after  that,  the  great  game  of  the 
plains  was  almost  as  numerous  as  it  had 
ever  been.     Hitherto  the  larger  herbiver- 
ous  animals  had  been  exposed  to  attack 
only  by  people  who  sought  them  for  food, 
and    the    number 
destroyed  for  this 
purpose    did    not 
equal   the   annual 
increase.    The  In- 
dians and  the  few 
white    travelers 
through  the  coun- 
try   made    practi- 
cally no  impression 
on  the  herds.     In 
1873   I  hunted  in 
eastern  Nebraska, 
on    the    Cedar,    a 
tributary  of  the 
Loup    River,    not 
more  than  130 
miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Omaha,  and 
saw  a  number  of 
bands  of  elk.      A 
httle  further  to  the 
west    and    south, 
buffalo  were  plen- 
ty,   and    antelope 
were    everywhere 
abundant.       In 
those    days    the 
three  noticeable 
animals    of    the 
prairie   in    central 
Nebraska  and  fur- 
ther to  the  west- 
ward were  the  buf- 
falo,  the   elk  and 
the  antelope.     To 
the  north    and  to 


The  antelope's  curiosity  has  become  proverbial. 


the  south  of  the  Platte  River  these  ani- 
mals still  abounded. 

In  those  old  times  the  antelope  never 
seemed  so  numerous  as  the  buffalo,  the 
dift'erence  in  size  and  color  of  the  two 
beasts  accounting  in  part  for  this.  Nev- 
ertheless their  numbers  were  very  great; 
and  on  their  winter  range,  where  they 
gathered  together  in  herds  of  hundreds, 
or  even  thousands,  one  received  an  im- 
pression of  their 
numbers  which  in 
the  present  day  we 
can  never  get. 

In  the  old  times 
the  traveler  over 
the  plains  was  sel- 
dom out  of  sight 
of  the  antelope. 
As  he  passed  over 
each  swell  of  the 
prairie  he  was 
likely  to  see  before 
him  a  little  bunch 
which,  as  he  ap- 
proached, became 
alarmed  and  ran 
off  to  one  side,  to 
wait  and  watch  un- 
til the  travelers  had 
passed  along,  and 
then  to  resume 
their  feeding. 

The  antelope's 
curiosity  has  be- 
come proverbial 
and  was  a  great 
danger  to  it . 
Though  the  most 
keen  sighted  of  an- 
imals,  it  never 
seemed  quite  satis- 
fied with  what  it 
saw,  and  often  in- 
sisted on  taking  a 
closer  look,  until 
finally  it   ap- 
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proached  within  shot  of 
the  hunter.  In  early 
morning  a  tent  or  wagon 
would  so  puzzle  a  near- 
by antelope  that  it 
would  walk  up  close  to 
the  strange  object  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was.  On 
a  number  of  occasions  I 
have  killed  antelope 
from  the  camp,  and 
again  while  stopping  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  to 
cook  a  little  food  have 
had  them  come  to  the 
hilltop,  look  for  a  time, 
and  then  gallop  toward 
me  until  finally  I  killed 
one  within  forty  yards 
of  the  fire  over  which  the 
coffee  pot  was  boiling. 

When  hunting  one 
season  in  Colorado,  the 
camp  being  absolutely 
out  of  meat,  I  set  out  one  morning  before 
dayhght,  on  foot,  to  kill  an  antelope.  No 
game  was  seen  until,  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising  behind  me,  I  walked  up  out  of  a 
ra\'ine  on  a  fiat,  and  saw,  about  three 
hundred  yards  off,  two  buck  antelope  star- 
ing steadily  at  me. 
They  looked,  and 
looked,  but  did 
not  seem  alarmed. 
The  distance  was 
too  great  for  a 
sure  shot,  and  I 
decided  to  disre- 
gard them,  hoping 
to  find  others 
within  easy  range. 
I  walked  up  in 
plain  sight,  and 
toward  the  ante- 
lope,  both  of 
which  stood  look- 
ing at  me.  I  con- 
tinued to  walk  to- 
ward them,  and 
they  did  not  move, 
and  at  last  when  I 
was  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of 
them  I  fired  at  the 
largest,  and  killed 
it.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the 
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Doe,  July 


Old  Buck,  in  Rutting  Season 


antelope,  which  were 
looking  directly  at  the 
sun,  had  no  idea  what 
sort  of  an  animal  it  was 
that  was  approaching 
them.  No  doubt  they 
recognized  a  moving  fig- 
ure, but  no  doubt,  also, 
they  were  absolutely  ig- 
norant as  to  whether  it 
was  man,  cow,  or  elk. 

In  somewhat  the 
same  way  I  have  pad- 
dled up  to  deer  feeding 
on  the  beach  on  the 
British  Columbia  coast, 
when  the  sun  was  low 
in  the  west  and  at  my 
back.  All  the  western 
deer,  and  the  elk  and 
buffalo  as  well,  when 
unable  to  get  scent  of 
a  strange  object  will 
stare  at  it  long  and 
carefully,  striving  to  learn  by  the  eye  just 
what  it  is. 

I  learned  to  hunt  from  the  Indians,  or 
from  men  who  themselves  had  been 
taught  to  hunt  by  the  Indians,  and  usually 
have  killed  my  antelope  by  stalking.  I 
early  learned  that 
if  meat  was  need- 
ed, the  one  quality 
necessary  to  se- 
cure it  was  pa- 
tience. Often  I 
have  looked  over 
a  hill  and  seen  a 
bunch  of  antelope 
feeding  well  out 
of  range,  and  so 
stationed  that 
there  was  no  ap- 
parent way  of  ap- 
proaching them  ; 
but  a  study  of 
their  position  usu- 
ally showed  that 
somewhere  not  far 
away  there  was  a 
ravine  or  a  hillock 
which  would  af- 
ford cover,  and 
often  an  hour  or 
two  of  waiting  re- 
sulted in  such  a 
shifting  of  the  lit- 
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White  Fawn,  October. 

tie  herd's  position  as  to  bring  them  into  a 
situation  where  they  could  be  approached. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  I  had  an  ex- 
perience of  this  kind.  A  bunch  of  ante- 
lope were  accustomed  to  feed  in  a  wide 
fiat  at  the  foot  of  a  considerable  mountain 
near  the  ranch,  and  one  morning  I  rode 
in  this  direction,  and  when  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  place  where  the  animals 
were  to  be  looked  for,  crept  up  to  the  top 
of  a  ridge,  and  saw  that  they  were  in  their 
usual  place.  Making  a  long  round  I  rode 
under  cover  of  another  ridge  to  a  pine- 
crowned  ledge  of  rock  above  the  ante- 
lope; but  when  I  crept  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  looked  over,  I  saw  that  they 
were  far  out  of  range,  but  feeding  undis- 
turbed. I  had  the  whole  day  before  me, 
and  from  my  point  of  concealment  I 
watched  their  movements.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  the  little  band  living  their 
e very-day  life.  There  were  several  kids, 
half  a  dozen  does,  and  a  couple  of  bucks. 
They  were  safe  and  careless,  yet  always 
alert,  and  always  graceful.  The  little 
kids  were  playful  and  quick,  sometimes 
chasing  one  another  here  and  there,  again 
nibbling  a  bite  of  grass,  or  perhaps  going 
close  to  the  mother  and  lying  down,  only 
to  rise  again  to  their  feet  to  resume  their 
play.  Sometimes  when  one  was  chasing 
the  other,  the  one  pursued  would  erect  the 


white  hairs  of  the  rump,  so  that  the  rump 
spot  became  much  larger  than  usual,  and 
after  a  little  would  let  the  hairs  fall  down 
to  their  normal  position.  The  erection 
of  the  hairs  seemed  a  sign  of  alarm. 
Now  and  then  a  doe  would  lie  down,  fold- 
ing her  slim  legs  under  her  very  deliber- 
ately; but  most  of  the  animals  continued 
to  move  about,  and  if  they  went  a  little 
way  from  one  that  had  lain  down,  she 
stood  up  and  followed  them.  Several 
times  I  thought  the  whole  band  were  going 
to  lie  down  well  out  of  rifle  shot,  but  they 
did  not  do  so,  and  at  last,  when  the  sun 
began  to  decline  toward  the  west  they 
began  to  work  nearer  to  the  hill  on  which 
I  lay.  They  did  this  very  slowly,  and  an 
eager  hunter  might  have  grown  weary  of 
watching  them;  but  I  was  well  content 
with  what  I  saw.  Usually,  the  does  seem 
to  lead  the  band,  the  bucks  following  along 
behind,  sometimes  grazing,  sometimes 
scratching  heads  and  necks  against  a  sage 
bush,  or  even  pretending  to  fight  it. 

Gradually  the  old  does  worked  nearer 
and  nearer  to  where  I  was,  until  at  last 
they  were  all  within  easy  range.  The 
bucks  were  still  a  little  further  than  I 
liked,  but  after  a  time  they  also  came 
within  range,  and  I  picked  up  my  rifle, 
which  had  been  lying  by  my  side,  and 
loaded  it.  Then  I  began  to  debate  with 
myself  whether  or  not  I  should  kill  one 
of  these  antelope.  I  had  watched  them 
so  long  that  I  reaUy  felt  more  or  less  in- 
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terested  in  each  of  the  httle  band,  and  I 
inquired  of  myself  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  shoot  at  and  frighten  them  merely 
to  satisfy  myself  that  my  hand  and  eye 
had  not  entirely  lost  their  cunning.  The 
more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  I  hesitated; 
and  while  I  did  not  absolutely  determine 
that  I  would  not  shoot  at  them,  I  put  down 
the  rifle,  and  took  the  cartridge  from  it. 
And  then  those  absurd  antelope,  as  if 
aware  of  my  dubitation,  kept  coming 
closer  and  closer,  climbing  the  hill  to- 
ward me,  until  at  length  all  the  does  but 
one  lay  down  not  more  than  forty  yards 
from  where  I  was.  The  bucks  were  still 
pottering  around,  and  I  felt  a  little  like 
shooting  one,  but  the  meat  was  not  ac- 
tually needed ;  and  at  last,  just  before  sun- 
set, I  backed  away  from  my  point  of  ob- 
servation, went  to  my  horse,  cinched  up 
the  saddle,  and,  mounting,  rode  back  to 
the  house.  I  really  have  never  regretted 
it. 

Patience  was  called  for  when  I  killed 
the  largest  and  fattest  antelope  I  ever  saw. 
This  was  in  western  Nebraska,  on  the 
range. 

In  the  early  days  of  cattle  raising  in 
the  trans-Missouri  country,  the  antelope 
fed  in  great  numbers  among  the  herds  of 
cattle,  as,  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
they  had  fed  among  the  buffalo;  and  in 
those  days  the  few  ranchmen,  whose 
herds  grazed  on  the  prairies  of  Colorado 
and  Nebraska,  depended  largely  for  their 
flesh  food  on  the  antelope.  There  were 
plenty  of  deer  and  elk,  and  occasionally  a 
few  buffalo  to  be  had,  but  the  antelope 
were  the  most  abundant,  and,  in  certain 
localities,  the  most  easily  killed  of  all  the 
game  of  those  prairies. 

The  killing  of  this  big  buck  took  place 
in  the  sandhill  country  of  Nebraska,  and 
gave  me  an  early  lesson  as  to  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  antelope,  the  value  of  pa- 
tience in  hunting  it,  and  the  knowledge 
of  its  habits,  which  might  be  acquired  by 
long  practice. 

With  my  friend,  Captain  North,  the 
brother  of  Major  Frank  North,  so  famous 
twenty-five  years  ago  as  the  white  chief 
of  the  Pawnees,  and  the  invincible  leader 
of  the  Pawnee  scouts,  I  was  riding  across 
a  broad  fiat,  beyond  which  high  bluffs 
rose  steeply.  Suddenly  against  the  sky 
line,  above  these  bluffs,  we  saw  rise,  like 
two  curving  spider  lines,  the  horns  of  a 


buck  antelope,  and  my  friend  and  I  at 
once  slipped  from  our  saddles,  on  the  side 
opposite  the  buck,  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  permitted  our  horses  to  feed  near 
us.  The  buck  was  a  very  large  one,  but 
there  was  no  hope  of  approaching  him 
so  long  as  he  remained  where  he  was.  I 
said  this  to  Captain  North,  who  replied 
that  we  were  in  no  hurry,  and  might  as 
well  wait  to  see  what  the  animal  would  do. 
The  antelope  stood  there  for  some  min- 
utes, taking  a  long  and  careful  survey  of 
the  country,  dotted  with  feeding  cattle 
and  horses,  and  then,  turning  about, 
walked  away  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff, 
out  of  sight.  I  asked  my  friend  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  try  to  creep  up  on  him,  in 
the  hope  that  he  had  stopped  not  far  away 
from  the  crest  of  the  hill,  but  Mr.  North 
said,  "  Let's  wait  a  little  longer  and  see 
what  will  happen."  We  had  sat  there 
perhaps  ten  minutes  when  the  buck  again 
appeared,  and  once  more  for  a  long  time 
looked  over  the  country.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared again.  This  was  repeated  the 
third  time,  after  a  still  longer  interval, 
and  when  the  animal  went  out  of  sight 
this  time.  Captain  North  said  to  me, 
"Now,  go  and  see  what  you  can  do."  I 
hurried  across  the  flat,  and  climbed  the 
side  of  the  bluff,  and  when  I  peered  over 
its  edge  through  a  bunch  of  weeds,  I  saw 
the  old  buck,  head  down,  and  apparently 
half  asleep,  chewing  his  cud,  near  a  large 
doe.  My  shot  was  a  lucky  one,  and  the 
buck  raced  by  me  and  down  the  steep 
bluff,  and  when  I  followed  down  where 
he  had  gone,  I  soon  came  upon  him  lying 
in  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

It  long  remained  a  deep  mystery  to  me 
how  Captain  North  knew  that  the  ante- 
lope would  come  back  to  look  twice  and 
not  three  times,  or  how  he  knew  that  he 
would  come  a  second  time,  after  we  saw 
him  first.  I  know  now  that  there  was 
something  in  the  animal's  action  when  it 
withdrew  the  last  time  that  told  the  prac- 
ticed hunter  what  might  be  safely  done. 
Although  I  had  not  then  wit  enough  to 
observe  it,  I  know  now  that  the  last  time 
that  the  antelope  went  away  from  the 
edge  of  the  bluff  his  lowered  head  and  un- 
concerned walk  showed  that  he  was  fi- 
nally satisfied  that  no  danger  threatened 
from  the  flat,  and  that  for  the  time  he 
might  leave  that  side  unwatched. 

While  antelope  were  formerly  so  abund- 
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ant  that  usually  it  made  no  great  differ- 
ence whether  the  man  in  need  of  meat  got 
his  shot  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  mid- 
day, or  in  the  afternoon,  this  was  not  al- 
ways the  case;  and  sometimes  food  was 
needed  very  badly.  When  hunting  I 
commonly  rode  almost  to  the  crest  of 
each  prairie  swell  and  then  dismounting, 
and  removing  the  hat,  advanced  very 
slowly  toward  the  ridge,  stopping  every 
two  or  three  steps  and  carefully  scrutin- 
izing the  ground  that  came  in  view  be- 


made  except  when  their  heads  were  down 
and  they  were  feeding.  Often  his-  whole 
head  might  be  in  plain  sight,  and  if,  when 
the  antelope  looked  at  the  hunter,  he  re- 
mained motionless,  it  would  stare  long 
and  then  put  its  head  down  and  resume 
its  feeding.  There  was  thus  often  time 
to  select  the  animal,  and  even  to  wait  until 
it  had  put  itself  into  the  precise  position 
desired.  A  side  shot  was  always  pre- 
ferred, for  there  was  then  no  danger  of 
spoiling  the  meat,  and  I  long  ago  learned 
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yond  the  ridge.  If  an  antelope  was  seen 
it  was  likely  to  be  one  of  several,  and  the 
more  there  were  in  the  bunch  the  greater 
likelihood  that  one  of  them  would  detect 
the  hunter.  After  creeping  forward  as 
far  as  possible,  the  head  was  raised  very 
slowly  until  it  was  so  high  that  the  eyes 
could  cover  much  of  the  slope  which  be- 
gan to  fall  away  just  beyond  it.  The  im- 
portant thing  was  to  move  very  slowly, 
studying  each  foot  of  the  ground  as  it  ap- 
peared. If  there  were  one  or  two  ante- 
lope now  in  plain  sight,  no  motion  was 


to  shoot  at  the  little  curl  of  hair  just  back 
of  the  elbow,  through  which  the  black 
skin  shows.  As  in  most  herbivores,  the 
heart  in  the  antelope  lies  low,  and  usually 
the  creature  drops  to  a  well-placed  ball. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  seen  an  antelope 
run  four  hundred  yards  with  its  heart 
torn  to  pieces. 

If  a  man  on  foot  suddenly  comes  in 
view  of  antelope  not  far  off,  and  they  see 
him,  he  may  often  bring  them  within  shot 
by  dropping  immediately  to  the  ground 
and   lying   flat.     They   see   something — 
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they  know  not  what — and  after  more  or 
less  running  backward  and  forward  and 
circling  about  are  likely  to  come  within 
range. 

Everyone  who  has  hunted  antelope  at 
all  knows  very  well  that  after  one  of  these 
animals  has  been  startled  and  has  run 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  watch,  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  approach  it.  As  soon  as 
the  hunter  disappears  from  his  sight,  the 
antelope  runs  to  another  hill,  and  watches 
from  there.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
several  times  killed  antelope  which  were 
watching  the  wagon  in  which  I  was  driv- 
ing, by  jumping  from  the  wagon  on  the 
opposite  side,  lying  flat  for  a  time,  and 
while  the  animal's  attention  was  directed 
to  the  wagon  I  have  been  able  to  get  under 
cover  and  within  shot.  In  the  same  way 
I  have  occasionally,  when  riding  with  an- 
other man,  dropped  from  my  horse  and 
let  my  companion  go  on  with  both  horses, 
he  holding  the  animal's  attention  until  I 
had  got  under  cover. 

The  hunter  of  course  finds  that  no  two 
sets  of  conditions  which  he  has  to  meet 
are  quite  alike,  and  a  good  hunter  will 
adapt  himself  readily  to  the  necessities  of 
any  given  case. 

The  antelope's  tenacity  of  life,  and  his 
ability  to  escape  pursuit,  even  when  des- 
perately wounded,  is  well  known,  and  so 
many  grewsome  tales  exemplifying  this 
have  been  told  that  I  will  not  add  to  the 
number. 

Perhaps  more  remarkable  shots  have 
been  made  at  antelope  than  at  any  other 
American  game.  This  is  natural,  of 
course,  since,  being  usually  in  plain  sight, 
they  were  often  shot  at  from  great  dis- 
tances ;  and  many  a  man,  making  a  lucky 
guess  at  distance,  and  holding  just  right, 
has  been  enormously  proud  of  a  very  long 
shot  that  killed.  Of  such  long  shots  few 
were  successful;  but  those  that  were  so, 
often  made  for  the  rifleman  who  fired 
them  a  great — but  wholly  undeserved — 
reputation.  I  myself  made  the  most  ex- 
traordinary shot  at  an  antelope  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  which,  however,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  good  shooting,  but  rather 
with  the  erratic  course  that  a  rifle  ball 
may  take.  With  several  scouts,  white 
men  and  Indians,  I  rode  over  a  hill,  to 
see  three  or  four  buck  antelope  spring  to 
their  feet,  run  a  short  distance,  and  then 
stop  to  look.     I  made  a  quick  shot  at  one, 


which  dropped,  and  on  going  to  him  I 
found  him  not  dead  though  desperately 
wounded.  The  animal  had  been  stand- 
ing, broad  side  on,  his  face  toward  my 
left.  The  ball  had  struck  the  left  elbow, 
splintering  the  olecranon,  passed  through 
the  brisket,  broken  the  right  humerus, 
turned  at  right  angles,  and  gone  back, 
cutting  several  ribs,  broken  the  right 
femur,  then  turned  again  at  right  angles 
and  came  out  through  the  inside  of  the 
leg,  and  struck  the  left  hock  joint,  which 
it  dislocated  and  twisted  off,  so  that  it 
hung  by  a  very  narrow  string  of  hide.  I 
never  again  expect  to  see  so  extraordinary 
a  course  for  a  rifle  ball. 

Antelope  coursing,  once  a  favorite  sport 
in  the  West,  especially  at  army  posts,  has, 
of  course,  passed  out  of  existence  with  the 
passing  of  the  game  that  was  pursued. 
The  antelope  was  the  swiftest  animal  of 
the  plains,  yet  among  the  antelope  there  is 
as  much  difference  in  speed  and  endurance 
as  exists  among  horses.  Some  are  swift 
and  some  slow;  some  long  winded  and 
some  easily  tired ;  so  that,  while  some  ante- 
lope could  be  readily  overtaken  by  grey- 
hounds or  even  horses,  others  were  never 
approached.  Perhaps  the  best  record 
made  by  a  greyhound  was  that  of  General 
Stanley's  dog  Gibbon  which  during  the 
Yellowstone  expedition  of  1873  caught  un- 
aided twenty-one  antelope. 

The  antelope  is  rapidly  decreasing  in 
numbers  and  is  distinctly  in  danger  of 
extermination.  This  danger  is  being  rec- 
ognized, and  the  statutes  of  several  States 
forbid  the  kiUing  of  antelope. 

In  my  time  antelope  were  very  abundant 
in  the  western  Indian  Territory,  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  all  of  what  was  then  Dakota, 
and  to  the  westward.  In  the  last  three 
States,  hundreds — often  many  hundreds — 
were  seen  in  a  day's  march.  Now  they  are 
practically  exterminated  from  those  States, 
except  a  very  few  in  the  dry  country  on 
the  extreme  western  borders  of  each ;  but 
these  survivors  are  to  be  numbered  by 
hundreds — not  more.  In  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  there 
are  still  a  few  antelope,  confined  chiefly 
to  the  high  dry  portions  devoted  to  range 
cattle.  Similarly  in  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Arizona  there  are  antelope, 
and  no  doubt  a  few  in  southern  California; 
while  in  Texas,  Mexico  and  lower  Cali- 
fornia they  are  more  numerous. 
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California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
New  Mexico,  the  Dakotas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Utah  protect  the  antelope, 
either  unconditionally  or  for  a  term  of 
years;  the  close  time  in  New  Mexico  ex- 
piring in  1905.  Curiously  enough  Kansas 
has  no  law  on  the  antelope,  although  a  few 
probably  exist  along  her  western  borders. 
Besides  this  absolute  protection,  several 
States  limit  the  number  of  antelope  to  be 
killed;  Nebraska,  which  has  a  very  few 
left  in  the  northwestern  corner,  permitting 
one  antelope  and  one  deer,  or  two  antelope 
or  two  deer,  to  be  killed  in  a  season.  Ne- 
vada protects  the  female  antelope,  but 
permits  the  killing  of  three  males.  In 
Wyoming  two  antelope  may  be  killed  in 
each  open  season ;  in  Manitoba  two  ante- 
lope in  a  season.     The  Northwest  Ter- 


ritories, though  limiting  the  kilhng  to 
"  three  deer  of  any  one  species  "  in  any  one 
season,  has  no  specific  provision  about  the 
number  of  antelope  to  be  killed  in  any 
season. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  protect  the  species, 
for  in  regions  where  there  are  many  ante- 
lope, there  are  not  many  men,  and  viola- 
tions of  the  law  are  quite  sure  to  go  un- 
punished. However,  it  is  not  the  rifle  of 
the  hunter  that  will  exterminate  the  an- 
telope, but  another  and  greater  danger. 
The  radical  remedy  for  the  decrease  is, 
however,  obvious.  If  the  United  States 
Government  will  take  up  the  matter  and 
provide  for  the  species'  protection;  if 
Congress  will  authorize  the  President  to 
set  aside,  in  such  of  the  forest  reservations 
as  he  may  see  fit,  game  refuges  where  no 
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hunting  shall  be  permitted,  the  antelope, 
and  indeed  all  the  other  species  of  Amer- 
ican large  game  whose  fate  is  now  trem- 
bling in  the  balance,  may  be  preserved 
for  all  time.  Surely  the  antelope,  the  only 
existing  species  of  its  extraordinary  fam- 
ily, ought  to  be  worth  protecting.  It  has 
no  near  relatives,  but  stands  alone  among 
mammals.  It  is  the  one  hollow-horned 
ruminant  which  sheds  its  hornsheaths, 
and  if  it  shall  becoiie  extinct  the  world 
will  have  lost  not  only  a  species,  but. a 
genus  and  a  family,  which  nature  has 
taken  some  millions  of  years  to  develop. 

Except  man,  the  only  enemy  that  it  need 
dread  is  the  domestic  sheep,  which  is  now 
devastating  the  West,  driving  out  the 
game,  ruining  the  old  horse  and  cattle 
ranges,  exterminating  the  plants  native 
to  the  country  over  which  it  passes,  and 
leaving  in  its  path  a  sandy  or  dusty  waste, 
from  which  the  wind  picks  up  the  soil 
powdered  by  the  multitude  of  hoofs,  car- 
rying it  away,  and  leaving  only  the  rock 
and  gravel  behind.  Over  much  of  the 
western  country  the  domestic  sheep  has 
driven  the  antelope  from  regions  where  it 
formerly  abounded,  and  as  the  sheep  press 


northward  and  eastward,  the  range  of  the 
antelope  will  necessarily  become  more  and 
more  contracted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  forest  reservations  which  have  been 
set  aside  will  be  protected  by  govern- 
mental order  from  the  ravages  of  the 
sheep,  and  that  within  their  limits  the  an- 
telope may  still  have  a  chance  to  feed. 
And  when,  if  ever,  game  refuges  such  as 
have  been  spoken  of  shall  be  set  aside, 
each  one  should  hold  an  ample  territory 
suited  to  the  life  of  the  antelope. 

No  species  of  American  game  is  likely 
to  respond  more  easily  to  protection  than 
the  antelope.  If  it  can  be  freed  from 
persecution  by  man  it  •  will  speedily  re- 
establish itself.  Its  natural  enemies  are 
few,  and  if  it  has  to  contend  only  with 
them  in  its  struggle  for  existence,  it  will 
survive  and  do  well.  It  is  most  at  home 
in  many  wide  stretches  of  arid  land  where 
the  farmers'  fences  can  never  interfere 
with  it.  It  can  live  and  thrive  among 
the  herds  of  cattle  that  feed  upon  these 
high  plains,  and  the  amount  of  grass 
that  it  consumes  will  never  be  large 
enough  for  it  to  be  a  menace  to  the  stock- 
man. 
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SERGEANT  McPHERSON'S  STORY 


"  The  old  man  fired  at  them." 
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*HE  kid  was  a  real  character,"  said 
Sergeant  McPherson  when  he 
had  his  pipe  well  going.  "He 
was  not  physically  qualified  for  a  soldier, 
but  just  then  we  were  glad  to  get  anybody 
that  could  play  in  the  band.  He  was  un- 
dersized, under  weight,  and  wore  glasses; 
but  being  sound,  special  orders  were  ob- 
tained to  enlist  him.  He  caught  on  to 
soldier  life  quickly. 

"The  order  to  move  came.  We  took 
trains  to  'Frisco,  boarded  a  transport,  and 
sailed  the  next  morning.  Rough  seas  and 
the  grub  we  got  proved  too  much  for  us, 
and  the  regiment  was  sick,  almost  to  a 
man.  The  kid,  instead  of  going  below 
to  he  in  his  bunk  and  pray  for  the  ship  to 
sink,  walked  until  he  toppled  over,  and 
in  time  staggered  up  and  resumed  his 
weary  walk  until  another  lurch  of  the  ship 
landed  him  in  a  heap.  In  two  days  he 
recovered,  while  others  were  sick  the  entire 
trip.  The  kid  couldn't  stand  inactivity. 
He  hunted  for  something  to  do  until  one 
day  a  soldier  sarcastically  suggested  that 
he  take  in  washing.     It  was  an  idea,  and 


he  acted  on  it.  He  got  the  ship's  carpen- 
ter to  saw  an  old  cask  in  half,  and  was 
soon  busy  washing.  It  was  not  easy  to 
wash  one's  clothing,  because  of  the  lack 
of  appliances,  and  everyone  was  glad  to 
pay  to  have  their  underclothing  cleaned. 
Then  he  sold  lemonade,  getting  lemon 
juice  from  the  waiters  in  the  officers'  cabin 
and  ice  and  sugar  from  the  steward. 

"  When  we  got  to  Manila  that  boy  had 
more  money  than  any  two  men  in  the  regi- 
ment. He  poked  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  town,  and  was  soon  jabber- 
ing Tagalog  and  Spanish.  We  were  sent 
out  on  the  hne.  Our  position  was  im- 
portant, as  we  were  guarding  the  reservoir 
of  the  city  waterworks,  occupying  posts 
that  commanded  a  hne  extending  from 
the  pumping  station  on  the  Maraquina 
River  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
city,  where  another  regiment  flanked  us. 
Members  of  the  band  and  hospital  corps 
were  cautioned  not  to  wander  far  frpm 
camp,  as  the  insurgents  were  near,  while 
the  amigos  were  almost  as  dangerous 
within  our  lines.     Orders,  however,  didn't 
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hold  that  kid.  He  was  free  all  afternoon, 
and  that  rookie  walked  to  our  furthest 
outposts,  ransacking  deserted  houses  and 
shacks  until  he  had  a  big  collection  of 
curiosities.  One  afternoon  two  amigos 
attacked  him  while  he  was  poking  around 
a  deserted  church,  but  Davis  pulled  out 
his  revolver,  and  at  the  first  shot  floored 
one  ami  go,  wounding  the  other  with  his 
second.  He  then  disarmed  this  one, 
marched  him  into  camp  and  turned  him 
over  to  the  guard.  The  colonel  sent  the 
googoo  to  prison  in  Manila,  and  put  the 
boy  under  arrest  to  keep  him  out  of 
further  danger. 

"  Our  rations,  so  ill-suited  to  the  tropics, 
with  almost  no  exercise,  soon  put  many 
men  on  the  sick  list.  The  boy,  as  soon 
as  he  was  confined,  began  to  suffer.  He 
had  a  mortal  dread  of  the  hospital,  but 
had  to  report  to  the  surgeon  every  morn- 
ing, but  always  said  he  felt  better,  and 
was  sent  back  to  quarters  with  a  dose 
of  bismuth  or  quinine. 

"A  civilian  opened  a  canteen  a  mile 
from  camp,  and  we  used  to  go  there  for  a 
cool  glass  of  beer.  The  kid,  being  still 
under  arrest,  couldn't  go  with  us,  but  he 
slipped  out  after  dark.  One  night  an 
old  trooper  from  our  outfit  went  along. 
It  was  just  after  pay  day,  and  the  saloon 
keeper  tried  to  get  them  drunk  and  con- 
fiscate their  money.  While  the  boy  went 
out  for  something  to  eat  with  their  beer, 
the  saloon  keeper  plied  the  old  man  with 
native  drinks,  and  when  the  boy  returned 
his  companion  was  drunk,  and  he  had 
sense  enough  to  start  the  trooper  for  camp 
while  they  could  travel.  They  had  gone 
a  little  w^ay  when  a  pack  of  native  dogs 
ran  after  them,  snarHng  and  snapping, 
and  before  the  boy  could  prevent  it,  the 
old  man  fired  at  them. 

"Now,  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  fire  a 
shot  at  night  inside  our  lines.  The  two 
were  rounded  up  by  a  patrol,  in  charge  of 
an  officer,  who  ordered  them  taken  to  the 
guardhouse  of  his  volunteer  regiment. 
This  guardhouse  was  a  stone  stable,  built 
after  the  Spanish  fashion,  but  with  a  roof 
of  nipa  thatch  instead  of  galvanized  iron ; 
and,  volunteer-hke,  the  patrol  simply 
shoved  the  men  inside  and.locked  the 
door,  without  posting  a  guard.  The  only 
other  occupant  was  a  dope-sick  Chinaman. 
The  kid  gave  this  fellow  a  peso  and  in- 
duced him  to  stand  against  the  wall  and 


let  him  clamber  up  on  his  shoulders. 
From  there  he  could  reach  the  roof,  and 
cut  the  lacings  that  bound  the  thatch 
to  the  bamboo  rafters.  Through  this 
hole  he  squeezed,  and  would  have  been 
free  in  a  moment  had  not  the  Chinaman, 
frightened  at  what  he  had  done,  set  up  a 
howl.  A  sentry  came  up  immediately. 
The  Chinaman,  in  tears,  was  pointing  to 
the  opening  in  the  roof.  The  sentry 
dashed  out  and  started  for  the  rear  just 
as  the  boy  darted  around  the  corner  to- 
ward the  road.  They  met  with  sufficient 
force  to  knock  the  sentry  off  his  feet  and 
discharge  his  rifle,  which  he  dropped. 
The  kid  picked  it  up  as  he  scrambled  to 
his  feet,  and  throwing  it  into  the  darkness, 
made  for  the  road.  A  passing  patrol, 
hearing  the  shot,  dashed  in  to  investigate, 
but  the  boy  hid  behind  the  gate. 

"The  road  was  fenced  with  bamboo 
palings  wattled  together  with  cane,  mak- 
ing an  impassable  barrier.  It  was  be- 
ginning to  rain,  which  made  the  kid  hope 
he  could  hide  close  to  one  of  the  fences; 
but  in  attempting  this  he  disturbed  a  drove 
of  hogs,  and  they  scuttled  for  the  fence  in  a 
chorus  of  grunts  and  squeals,  and  disap- 
peared like  magic.  Following,  he  found 
a  narrow  runway  under  the  fence,  full  of 
mud  and  water,  but  he  dived  and  pushed 
through  just  as  the  patrol  rode  up. 

"  He  was  safe,  but  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  filth,  and  with  the  skin 
scraped  off  wherever  the  sharp  paHngs 
had  dug  into  him.  Finding  himself  in 
a  rice  paddy,  he  searched  about  until  he 
fell  into  an  irrigating  ditch,  glad  of  the 
ducking  that  rid  him  and  his  clothing  of 
the  mud.  When  he  had  washed  he 
started  for  camp,  keeping  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  bamboo  thickets,  where 
the  thorns  tore  his  clothing  to  shreds; 
crouching  behind  some  tree  when  he  heard 
a  patrol  coming;  lying  close  until  it 
passed.  Reaching  camp  just  before 
dawn,  he  bathed,  got  into  clean  khaki,  and 
turned  out  for  reveille. 

"The  boy  was  with  us  until  his  time 
expired.  He  was  always  the  sariie — - 
something  doing  all  the  time,  but  honest 
through  and  through.  He  always  re- 
gretted having  had  to  desert  the  old  fellow 
in  the  guardhouse.  I'd  like  to  know  what 
the  kid's  up  to  now,"  mused  the  Sergeant. 
"  I'll  bet  he's  enjoying  it,  whatever  it  is." 
Perry  D.  Frazer. 
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A  CASE  OF  MISTAKEN   IDENTITY 

1HAD  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  morn- 
ing in  Texas.  The  sun  was  just  rising 
above  the  horizon,  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
Hooding  the  hilltops  and  the  boughs  of 
the  tall  oaks  with  purple  and  gold,  and 
the  mocking-birds  were  rejoicing  over  the 
arrival  of  the  warm  days.  I  had  been 
shut  in  an  office  in  the  city  for  a  long  time, 
from  which  I  had  escaped  on  the  previous 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  holi- 
day in  the  woods  with  a  party  of  congenial 
companions.  Incapable  of  restraining 
my  enthusiasm  I  had  hurried  away  from 
camp,  armed  with  fishing  tackle,  to  enjoy 
my  favorite  sport.  The  Brazos  was  in 
a  prime  stage  for  the  object  I  had  in  view, 
and  I  soon  found  a  locality  that  pleased 
me  beyond  measure.  My  hook  had 
hardly  disappeared  before  something 
struck  it,  and  after  an  exciting  struggle, 
which  lasted  for  two  or  three  minutes,  I 
landed  a  magnificent  rock-bass  nearly  two 
feet  in  length.  Thrusting  a  string  through 
his  gills  I  stepped  up  on  the  bank,  and 
was  holding  the  splendid  catch  at  arm's 
length  and  gazing  upon  it  in  intense  ad- 
miration, when  I  heard  a  footstep  behind 
me,  and,  after  looking  around,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  facing  a  very  large 
masculine  looking  woman,  who  carried 
an  old  army  musket  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Good  morning,   Madam,"   said  I. 

" Madam!"  she  repeated,  with  a  scorn- 
ful sneer.  "That  is  a  pretty  way,  Mr. 
Wallop,  for  you  to  address  the  wife  of 
your  bosom,  especially  after  you  have 
been  gone  for  nearly  a  year,  and  left  your 
thirteen  children  to  get  meat  and  bread 
as  best  they  could.  We  have  had  a  hard 
time,  Mr.  Wallop,  but  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  repented  and  come  home  at  last." 

I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 
if  the  earth  had  opened  and  his  Satanic 
Majesty  had  appeared  and  claimed  me 
for  his  own. 

Fearing  that  the  woman  was  insane,  I 
said  in  most  appealing  and  pathetic  tones, 
"  Madam,  my  name  is  not  Wallop,  and  I 
am  not  your  husband." 

"There,  that  will  do,"  she  said,  and  she 
took  the  musket  from  her  shoulder  and 
shifted  it  to  a  more  threatening  attitude; 
"  it  is  useless  for  you  to  add  a  lie  to  deser- 
tion. Do  you  think,  Wallop,  that  I  don't 
know  you  because  you  have  got  on  store 


"  I  wouldn't  harm  you  for  the  world." 

clothes?  Why,  Wallop,  I'd  know  your 
ashes.  Come  on  now,  and  let's  go  home. 
The  children  will  be  awfully  glad  to  see 
yovi,  and  we'll  have  coon  for  dinner,  Mr. 
Wallop." 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  I,  "that  is 
enough  of  this  nonsense.  I  am  not  Wal- 
lop, and  I  am  not  going  home  with  you." 

"Oh,  you  ain't,  hey!  Well,  we'll  see 
about  that."  Before  I  had  time  to  move 
she  caught  me  by  the  collar  and  the  waist- 
band of  my  pants  and  held  me  out  over 
the  Brazos  River.  Realizing  that  I  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  giantess,  I  appealed  to 
her  to  put  me  down,  saying  that  we  would 
talk  the  matter  over.  "Yes,  we  will  talk 
it  over,"  she  said,  "whenever  you  admit 
that  you  are  Wallop.  I'll  just  count  three 
while  you  are  making  up  your  mind 
whether  you  are  Wallop  or  not,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  you  don't  come  to 
your  senses  I'll  throw  you  out  into  the 
river  and  let  the  aUi gators  eat  you  up." 
She  emphasized  every  word  by  shaking 
me  as  if  I  were  an  infant.  I  could  hear 
her  grinding  her  teeth  as  she  said,  "  One — 
are  you  Wallop?" 

"No,  I  am  not,"  I  shouted. 

"  Two— are  you  Wallop  ?  " 

I  looked  down  on  the  water,  that  I  knew 
was  at  least  ten  feet  deep,  and  saw  three 
or  four  big  alhgators  watching  me  with 
open  jaws  and  hungry  interest,  and  I  said, 
"Put  me  back  on  the  bank  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  your  hus- 
band." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  fine  har,"  she  hissed. 

"Here  goes— Th "     I  felt  her  grip 
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relaxing,  and  I  didn't  wait  for  her  to  fin- 
ish the  word.  "Yes,  I  am  Wallop," 
said  I. 

"Now,  that  is  like  a  man,"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  replaced  me  on  my  feet 
and  wrapped  her  great  brawny  arms 
about  my  neck.  Then  she  wiped  her 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron  and  said, 
"  Well,  darhng,  let's  be  going;  the  children 
will  be  awful  glad  to  see  you." 

"I'll  just  be  hanged  if  I  do,"  said  I. 
"If  I  have  got  to  die,  you  can  finish  me 
right  here." 

"Oh,  that  is  wicked!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  Wallop,  I  wouldn't  harm  you  for 
the  world,"  she  added,  as  she  stuck  the 
bayonet  into  my  flank,  accompanying  the 
act  with  the  words,  "  Get  along."  Feeling 
pretty  sure  that  I  could  outrun  her  if  an 
opportunity  offered,  I  started  slowly  in 
the  direction  that  she  indicated.  "Wal- 
lop," 'she  said,  "we  have  had  a  hard  time 
since  you  run  off.  Old  Touser  got  into  a 
b'ar  fight,  and  the  b'ar  chewed  off  all  four 
of  his  legs,  and  we  did  not  have  any  dog 
to  catch  coons,  and  I  thought  we'd  starve 
to  death;  but  Bill,  you  know,  is  resource- 
ful. He  just  tied  old  Touser  on  his  back, 
and  Bill  would  go  on  his  all-fours  through 
the  woods,  and  old  Touser  would  keep  his 
nose  over  Bill's  shoulder,  and  when  he 
struck  a  trail,  away  Bill  would  go  till  they 
treed  the  varmint.  The  two  together 
make  a  first-rate  dog.  When  one  of  the 
steers  died,  the  boys  had  to  yoke  me  up 
alongside  of  old  Brindle,  to  pull  the 
plow." 

I  was  just  in  the  act  of  dashing  off  into 
the  woods  and  taking  chances  on  escaping 
her  shot,  when  a  sudden  turn  in  the  path 
we  were  following  brought  us  in  sight  of 
a  clearing  in  the  center  of  which  was  a 
small  log  cabin  surrounded  by  an  army  of 
children.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  the 
rascally  tatterdemalions  svirrounded  me 
and  raised  the  shout,  "Here  is  dad  at 
last."  They  hugged  my  legs  and  crawled 
up  on  my  shoulders,  and  yelled,  and  hur- 
rahed, and  crowed  Hke  roosters.  The 
legless  old  dog  yelped  and  whined  as  if  his 
heart  were  bursting  with  joy,  and  the 
brindle  stag  standing  by  a  plow,  with  one 
end  of  the  yoke  on  his  neck,  bawled  a 
welcome  salute. 

"Let's  eat  a  Httle  coon  for  our  dinner," 
said  the  Wallopess,  "  and  then  we  will  go 
out  and  plow  a  whil§  in  the  new  ground. 


and  if  you  are  good  we  will  tie  old  Touser 
on  your  back  to-night,  and  slip  out  in  the 
bottom  and  see  if  we  can't  catch  a  wild-, 
cat."  The  head  of  the  coon  on  a  broken 
plate  was  brought  to  me,  and  I  was  told 
to  "lite  in"  and  enjoy  my  dinner. 

I  thought  of  my  comrades  in  camp. 
They  were  surely  drinking  eggnog  and 
eating  savory  dishes  of  well-browned  bass 
and  perhaps  slices  of  broiled  venison. 
"  Dad  ain't  eating  his  coon,"  shouted  one 
of  the  girls.  "  Oh,  he  has  been  hving  too 
high,"  said  the  Wallopess.  "  Let's  go  out 
and  plow  a  while.  Bill,  you  bring  the 
musket  along,  and  kinder  notice  your  pa 
until  he  gets  a  little  used  to  things." 

"  Go  ahead,  dad,"  said  William,  as  he 
thrust  the  bayonet  toward  my  flank.  I 
went  slowly  toward  the  plow,  wondering 
what  part  I  was  to  play  in  this  agricultural 
maneuver.  They  did  not  leave  me  long 
in  doubt.  The  Wallopess  held  up  one 
end  of  the  yoke  and  moved  the  bow  to- 
ward me,  saying,  "  Come  under,  Dad. 
He  is  a  stag  and  as  gentle  as  a  kitten  un- 
less the  hornets  or  heel  flies  get  after  him, 
and  then  it  is  good-by,  Lizy  Jane.  He 
might  jump  into  the  Brazos  River  and  he 
might  stop  over  in  the  next  county,  and 
then  again  he  moutent.  Come  under. 
Dad.  Bill,  fetch  him  up  a  little  with  the 
bayonet."  I  firmly  believe  that  the  little 
scoundrel  would  have  driven  the  bayonet 
through  me  if  I  had  not  stuck  my  head 
under  the  yoke.  I  was  so  miserable  that  I 
thought  of  lying  down  as  I  had  often  seen 
a  sullen  ox  do,  and  tell  them  to  shoot  me 
and  be  done  with  their  deviltry.  The 
whip  popped  and  the  stag  started  with  a 
jump  that  nearly  wrenched  my  head  from 
my  shoulders.  Away  we  went,  the  roots 
popping  behind  us.  I  was  howling  like 
a  wild  Comanche  at  the  stake.  The 
Wallopess  was  holding  the  plow  and  Bill 
with  the  cocked  musket  was  urging  me 
to  keep  up  my  end  of  the  yoke  and  "not 
throw  off  on  Brindle."  When  we  reached 
the  fence  there  was  a  small  bunch  of 
Texas  cattle  browsing  on  the  outside,  and 
among  them  was  a  bellicose  bull.  Brin- 
dle no  sooner  saw  this  animal  than  he 
surged  forward  and  broke  the  chain;  at 
one  lunge  he  cleared  the  fence,  dragging 
me  with  him.  The  wild  bull  met  us  as 
we  struck  the  earth,  and  their  horns  in- 
stantly locked. 

Sometimes  I  was  under  the  angry  com- 
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batants'  feet,  and  at  other  times  up  in  the 
air  or  on  the  back  of  one  of  them.  The 
old  dog  was  snapping  at  vulnerable  spots, 
and  he  occasionally  took  a  piece  out  of 
my  flesh.  I  had  given  over  all  hopes  of 
surviving  the  terrible  affair,  when  the  yoke 
broke  and  Brindle  rolled  in  the  dust.  The 
victorious  bull  made  a  lunge  at  his  fallen 
antagonist,  trampling  over  my  bruised 
body  in  his  mad  charge.  As  Brindle  rose 
to  his  feet  he  picked  me  up  on  his  horns 
and  started  me  on  an  aerial  voyage  which 
terminated  in  the  boughs  of  a  thorn  bush. 
Both  of  the  animals  ran  off  in  the  woods, 
and  I  was  in  the  act  of  profiting  by  their 
example  when  William  presented  the 
musket  at  my  breast.  I  seized  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun,  intending  to  make  a  struggle 
for  my  life,  but  the  Wallopess  caught  my 
arms  from  behind  and  said  in  mellow 
tones,  "  Now,  ain't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self to  threaten  to  fight  your  own  darling 
son?" 

I  was  a  mere  toy  in  her  hands,  and  she 
threw  me  on  her  shoulder  and  carried  me 
to  the  cabin.  Throwing  me  down  on  the 
floor  she  ordered  one  of  the  girls  to  get 
the  rattlesnake  oil  and  turpentine  and 
bathe  my  wounds.  They  rubbed  me 
with  the  infernal  mixture,  which  was  as 
hot  as  fire,  for  a  half  hour,  not  neglecting 
to  pour  a  lot  of  it  into  my  mouth. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  planning  a 
pitched  battle,  BiU  bounced  into  the 
cabin.  "Hurrah!  Come  on.  We  seed  the 
biggest  cat  track  out  there  back  of  the 
cotton  patch  that  ever  wuz.  Get  the  axe. 
Tie  Touser  on  Dad's  back." 

"Not  before  I  am  dead,"  I  shouted, 
springing  to  my  feet. 

Before  I  was  able  to  strike  a  blow  the 
Wallopess  threw  me  to  the  floor,  and  the 
anxious  dog,  evidently  understanding  what 
was  expected  from  him,  sprang  on  my  back 
yelping  as  if  he  already  scented  the  var- 
mint. When  the  dog  had  been  made  fast 
to  my  tired  body,  William  stuck  the  bay- 
onet into  my  flesh  and  said,  "Sick  'em, 
Dad."  Fool  that  I  was  I  trotted  off  into 
the  woods  to  the  place  where  they  had 
seen  the  cat's  track.  The  old  hound  no 
sooner  scented  the  varmint  than  he  began 
to  yelp  as  if  he  were  mad.  When  I  did 
not  go  fast  enough  to  please  him  he  would 
seize  one  of  my  ears  and  shake  it.  We 
did  not  go  far  before  we  treed  the  cat  in 
a  large  oak.     I  heard  the  gun  crack,  and 


then  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  what 
happened. 

I  have  endured  a  California  earth- 
quake, and  been  made  the  toy  and  play- 
thing of  a  Kansas  cyclone;  but  they  were 
pleasing  occurrences  compared  with  this 
experience.  I  have  a  confused  recollec- 
tion of  having  felt  something  like  a  rail- 
road train  fall  upon  me,  and  as  it  ran  over 
me  I  heard  a  noise  like  the  clashing  of 
worlds  mingled  with  the  yells  of  wild 
Comanches,  the  screams  of  a  thousand 
women  and  the  snarls  of  a  whole  wilder- 
ness of  wildcats.  My  hide  was  torn  from 
my  body  and  my  mouth  was  filled  with 
hair  and  sharp  claws.  I  heard  the  old 
hound  yelp,  and  when  I  raised  up  I  found 
that  he  had  suddenly  been  separated  into 
a  dozen  fragments.  I  had  his  head  in 
my  hand,  and  quickly  reahzing  that  the 
musket  was  empty  I  threw  the  bloody 
thing  into  William's  face  and  knocked 
him  down.  Seizing  the  musket  I  pinned 
Mr.  Bob  to  a  tree  and  cursed  him.  I 
made  him  lie  down  by  the  side  of  his 
hopeful  brother  until  I  loaded  the  gun. 
I  told  them  to  lie  right  there  for  a  w^eek, 
threatening  to  shoot  them  into  fragments 
if  they  so  much  as  moved  a  finger  inside 
of  seven  days,  and  then  I  started  toward 
the  cabin  fully  determined  to  massacre 
the  whole  tribe,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex. 

The  Wallopess  saw  me  coming,  and 
she  went  into  the  cabin.  When  I  got  close 
enough  I  shouted,  "  Come  out  here,  you 
fraudulent  she  hyena,  and  be  shot.- 
Come  out,  twin  sister  of  the  devil  and  be 
slaughtered."  She  did  come  out,  and 
when  she  came  she  had  about  the  longest 
old  horse  pistol  in  her  hand  that  I  ever 
saw. 

"Now,  Wallop,"  she  said,  "don't  act 
a  fool  an'  go  to  try  to  run  off  agin;  you 
have  got  a  nice  pleasant  home  here  and 
purty  children  to  play  with.  I  have  just 
fried  your  fish  for  you.  I'll  give  you  two 
sheep  skins  to  sleep  on,  and  to-morrow 
we  will  cut  a  bee  tree  and  have  a  regular 
Texas  frolic." 

I  had  just  thrown  the  musket  to  my 
shoulder  with  the  intention  of  blowing 
her  to  atoms,  when  one  of  my  comrades 
rode  up  and  exclaimed,  "What  on  earth 
are  you  doing,  Tom?  Going  to  shoot  a 
woman?" 

Noticing  my  clothing  torn  to   shreds 
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and  the  cuts  and  blood  on  my  face,  he  cried 
out,  "Why,  is  it  you?  Been  in  a  bear 
fight,  or  have  you  gone  crazy  ?  We  came 
out  here  to  enjoy  a  hohday,  and  you  have 
evidently  started  in  with  vengeance." 


"Stop  talking,"  said  I,  "and  let  me 
shoot  that  Wallopess." 

And  just  then  I  woke  up.  It  was 
about  midnight  of  my  first  night  in 
camp.  A.  T.  Wilson. 


MR.  JOSEPH  HODGSON  served 
many  years  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
District,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rockies, 
in  the  Yukon  country,  as  well  as  at  the 
posts  along  the  Mackenzie  from  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson,  near  its  mouth,  to  Fort  Rae  on 
Great  Slave  Lake.  He  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Indians,  who  are  slow  to  own  to  a 
white  man's  being  their  match,  to  be  a 
good  hunter.  His  last  trip  was  as  far 
east  as  the  Coppermine  River,  on  a  suc- 
cessful quest  for  musk-ox.  It  was  he  who 
told  the  story: 

"At  the  time,"  he  said,  "I  was  in 
charge  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  post  at  the 
Ramparts  of  the  Porcupine  Branch  of  the 
Yukon  River,  and  in  the  end  of  June  was 
ascending  the  river  in  a  boat  manned  by 
Loucheux  Indians,  with  the  fur  catch  of 
the  season. 

"It  was  Monday,  and  the  crew  after 
resting  all  Sunday  had  of  their  own  ac- 
cord started  shortly  after  midnight,  for 
in  those  latitudes  at  that  time  of  the  year 
the  sun  never  sets,  and  travehng  at 
'night'  is  preferable — being  cooler — 
than  during  the  'day.'  There  being  a 
fine  beach,  instead  of  rowing  up  stream, 
the  men,  walking  along  it,  drew  the  boat 
with  a  line.  Thus  towing,  or  'tracking,' 
they  made  over  forty  miles  before  we 
stopped  for  sleep. 

"  Just  as  we  were  about  to  camp,  a  low 


whistle  came  from  the  man  on  the  line 
ashore,  and,  on  looking  up  from  my  seat 
in  the  stern  sheets,- 1  saw  them  hauling  in 
the  boat,  hand  over  hand,  and  heard  the 
muttered  explanation,  'Bear,'  from  one 
of  the  Indians,  who  was  pointing  across 
the  stream.  Looking  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated I  saw,  about  a  mile  away,  a  gray- 
ish object  below  the  steep  bank  on  the 
water's  edge. 

"The  crew  having  all  come  on  board, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  row  over  and  attack  the  enemy — 
an  enemy  held  in  as  great  dread  as  the 
arch  enemy  of  mankind  himself  by  the 
Loucheux,  whose  name,  '  Chees-lee-nie,' 
for  grizzly  bear  and  Beelzebub  is  the  same. 
When  I  say  enemy  I,  too,  speak  from  ex- 
perience, for  there  is  more  natural  an- 
tipathy between  a  grizzly  and  a  man  than 
there  is  between  a  man  and  a  snake.  The 
latter  will  not  attack  unless  troubled,  but 
the  grizzly  delights  in  battle. 

"We  crossed  the  stream  with  muffled 
oars,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  supper 
of  those  succulent  roots  which  grow  along 
the  banks  of  most  northern  rivers.  Mean- 
while I  proceeded  to  load  my  double-bar- . 
rel  shotgun,  and  finding  only  one  bullet 
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I  loaded  my  right  with  it,  and  hastily,  in 
lieu  of  anything  better,  I  put  in  the  left 
a  stray  .Winchester  cartridge.  For  the 
only  other  gun  in  the  boat — a  single-barrel 
flintlock — its  Indian  owner  had  also  but 
one  bullet. 

"  The  opposite  bank  rose  some  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  narrow  sandy  beach  at 
the  water's  edge.  It  was  fringed  with 
large  timber  to  near  its  edge.  Leaping 
ashore  and  climbing  up  the  bank  the  owner 
of  the  flintlock  and  I  started  at  a  brisk 
pace  towards  the  bear.  Before  getting 
within  gunshot,  I  cautiously  peered  over 
the  bank,  and  saw  the  grizzly,  seated  on 
his  haunches,  puUing  up  roots,  which  he 
cleared  of  adhering  earth  by  drawing 
them  with  his  right  paw  through  the  hol- 
low of  the  elbow  of  his  left  forearm,  before 
conveying  them  to  his  mouth. 

"Quietly  withdrawing  and  whispering 
to  the  Loucheu  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tions, we  advanced  until  we  judged  we 
were  within  range;  when,  silently  creep- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  we  saw  his 
majesty  still  seated,  side  on,  about  seventy 
yards  away.  In  spite  of  his  apparent  en- 
tire absorption  in  his  meal,  he  heard 
the  chcks  of  our  gunlocks,  and  looking 
toward  us  rose  from  his  haunches.  Tak- 
ing a  good  aim  at  his  heart  I  pulled  my 
right  trigger.  With  a  roar  of  pain  and 
rage  he  dropped  on  his  hind  quarters,  and, 
loudly  growling,  clutched  and  tore  at  his 
wounded  side. 

"Then  I  did  a  foohsh  thing,  which 
nothing  but  its  being  my  first  bear  could 
excuse.  Thinking  the  brute  was  entirely 
disabled,  forgetting  that  the  Winchester 
cartridge  might  burst  the  gun  if  discharged, 
and  without  a  knife,  I  jumped  down  the 
bank  to  approach  him.  The  Indian,  to 
his  credit — ov  otherwise — also  slid  down. 
Since  then  I  have  always  beheved  this 
was  just  what  the  bear  wanted.  It  was 
playing  right  into  his  hand,  or  rather  his 
paws. 

"Seeing  us  now  on  the  narrow,  sandy 
beach  between  the  steep  bank  and  the 
swiftly  flowing  river,  with  a  roar  which 
echoed  across  the  wide  river  he  jumped 
up  and  tore  down  on  us  with  ears  lying 
flat,  eyes  flashing,  teeth  gnashing  fright- 
fully, and  bloody  froth  foaming  from  his 
mouth. 

"Hearing    a    scramble    behind   me,   I 


glanced  round  and  beheld  my  comrade  in 
a  vain  endeavor  to  scale  the  bank.  There 
was  evidently  no  help  forthcoming  from 
his  bullet.  So,  facing  the  brute  I  decided 
to  wait  till  he  came  near  enough  to  fire 
down  his  throat,  and  if  that  did  not  stop 
him,  to  plunge  into  the  river.  With  this 
in  view  I  edged  toward  the  water;  but  the 
bear,  which  had  now  approached  within 
six  yards,  did  likewise,  when  the  abrupt 
edge  of  the  sandy  bank  broke  away  under 
his  great  weight,  and  he  tumbled  side- 
ways with  a  big  splash  into  the  deep  tor- 
rent. 

"  I  felt  as  if  a  new  lease  of  life  had  been 
granted  me.  Still  we  were  not  out  of 
danger,  for  our  doubly  enraged  foe, 
covered  with  blood  and  water,  was  swim- 
ming along  the  margin  of  the  beach,  trying 
to  clamber  on  to  the  battlefield.  As  the 
water  was  too  deep  for  him  to  find  bottom 
with  his  hind  feet,  and  the  sandy  bank 
caved  in  wherever  he  placed  his  forepaws, 
his  efforts  were  not  successful  immedi- 
ately. So  I  called  to  the  Indian,  who  had 
retreated  some  distance,  to  come  closer 
and  shoot.  He  came,  shot  wild,  and 
missed.  Seeing  this,  I  rushed  up  to  the 
place  where  the  bear  had  been  when  I 
wounded  him;  I  found  the  bullet,  which 
had  passed  clean  through  him,  embedded 
in  the  sand,  but  ere  I  could  reload  and 
reach  the  scene  of  his  struggles,  he  had 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  land  there,  and 
had  headed  for  the  opposite  shore. 

"  Meanwhile  the  boatmen,  having  heard 
the  shots,  had  hastened  up  stream  with 
the  boat.  Running  down  to  meet  them, 
we  embarked,  and  the  excited  boatmen 
setting  to  their  oars  with  a  will,  and  utter- 
ing joyous  whoops  and  warcries,  soon 
overtook  our  mortally  wounded  foe  in  mid 
stream.  Making  a  running  noose  on  the 
boat  painter,  I  cast  it  over  his  neck,  and 
drew  him  up  to  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Frightfully  wounded  as  he  was,  out  of  his 
natural  element,  too,  he  still  showed 
fight.  Seizing  the  gunwale  with  his  fore- 
paws,  he  raised  himself  partly  out  of  the 
water  in  a  brave  effort  to  board  us.  We 
were  nearly  capsized,  when  a  well  directed 
blow  with  an  ax  on  the  nose  ended  his 
existence. 

"  We  towed  him  ashore,  where  he  was 
soon  skinned  and  cut  up,  and  roasting, 
boiling,  and  frying  at  the  fire. 

Isaac  Cowie. 
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ON  New  Year's  Day  of  1897,  the 
ocean-going  tug  Dauntless  was 
laying  a  course  for  Cape  San  An- 
tonio at  the  western  end  of  Cuba.  Be- 
hind her  were  the  Florida  coast  and  several 
disappointed  cruisers  ordered  to  patrol 
those  waters  and  capture  any  vessels  sus- 
pected of  engaging  in  the  lawless  traffic 
of  carrying  aid  and  comfort  to  the  insur- 
gents across  the  Straits  of  Florida.  This 
was  the  second  voyage  of  the  expedition 
which  crowded  the  hold  and  decks  of  the 
Dauntless,  and  the  munitions  of  war  and 
the  Cuban  volunteers  on  board  were  bat- 
tered and  sea-stained,  after  one  hazardous 
flight  on  the  filibuster  Three  Friends.  But 
one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  land  in  Cuba 
had  not  discouraged  the  notorious  "D}^- 
namite  Johnny"  O'Brien,  Avho  guaranteed 
to  deliver  such  cargoes  regardless  of  ob- 
stacles. 

It  was  due  to  my  misguided  endeavor  to 
stay  with  this  expedition  that  the  voyage 
of  the  Dauntless  began  amid  scenes  of  ex- 
citement that  were  positively  painful. 
While  the  cargo  of  arms  and  munitions 
and  the  Cuban  party  had  been  hidden  on 
a  key  off  the  southern  coast  of  Florida, 
awaiting  rescue  by  a  fihbustering  steamer, 
I  had  made  my  way  to  Key  West  in  search 
of  information,  and  returned  to  the  refuge 
in  the  fast  steam  yacht  Vamoose,  placed  at 
my  disposal  by  the  newspaper  for  which  I 
was  acting  as  an  amateur  bucaneer. 

The  Dauntless  lay  four  miles  off  shore, 
while  a  fleet  of  sponging  schooners  and 
sloops  was  bringing  on  board  the  cargo  of 
rifles,  machetes,  dynamite,  and  other  ne- 
cessities of  the  strenuous  life. 

The  Vamoose  was  long,  low,  white  and 
rakish,  and  her  torpedo-boat  outline  was 
not  familiar  to  the  hard-working  company 
off  No  Name  key,  so  when  she  slid  round 
the  nearest  key,  and  headed  for  the  Daunt- 
less, the  fleet  of  sloops  and  schooners  scat- 
tered like  a  flock  of  pigeons  at  sight  of  a 
menacing  hawk. 

A  torrent  of  black  smoke  from  the  stack 
of  the  Dauntless  showed  that  furious  stok- 


ing had  begun  below  decks.  The  Va- 
moose approached  the  Dauntless,  before 
the  fihbuster  could  slip  her  cable,  and  the 
crew  recognized  the  harmless  character  of 
the  yacht.  But  on  the  hurricane  deck 
there  was  one  figure  in  violent  agitation. 
Even  before  I  could  order  a  boat  lowered 
to  board  the  Dauntless  I  knew  that  the 
man  in  a  rage  was  General  Emilio  Nunez, 
in  charge  of  filibustering  operations  in 
Florida,  who  had  come  to  command  this 
expedition  in  person  after  the  first  failure 
of  the  Three  Friends.  I  was  pulled  along- 
side, and  when  within  point-blank  range, 
the  language  of  General  Nunez  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  broadside.  Spanish  and 
English  expressions  of  his  state  of  mind 
volleyed  like  the  sputter  of  an  automatic 
gun.  An  occasional  Spanish  oath  of  un- 
usual complexity  choked  him,  as  if  the 
mechanism  had  been  jammed. 

At  leas-t  one-half  of  the  cargo  had  been 
between  ship  and  shore  when  the  Va- 
moose hove  in  sight. 

The  imbecile  spongers  and  fishermen 
had  waited  not  for  orders,  but  had  fled  at 
first  ghmpse  of  what  they  thought  was  a 
revenue  cutter  or  torpedo  boat. 

With  a  cunning  that  made  matters  worse 
they  were  heading  for  the  shallow  pas- 
sages among  the  keys  through  which  a 
steamer  could  not  follow  them. 

General  Nunez  comprehended  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  rapidly  diminishing 
white  patches,  fleeing  every  way  but  to- 
ward the  Dauntless.  The  whistle  of  the 
filibuster  was  bellowing  reassurances,  try- 
ing to  tell  the  frightened  lunatics  that  the 
strange  vessel  was  friendly,  but  no  recall 
could  reassemble  the  small  craft.  Greatly 
condensed  and  sweepingly  expurgated, 
the  opinions  of  General  Nunez  conveyed 
the  following  convictions: 

"  You  have  ruined  the  expedition.  How 
can  we  catch  these  crazy  swine?  What 
do  you  mean  by  coming  here  in  that  imi- 
tation of  a  maA-of-war,  and  smashing  all 
our  plans  to  pieces  ?  This  cargo  has  been 
carried  half  way  round  the  island  of  Cuba, 
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The  Cubans  on  the  Shore  of  Corrientes  Bay.     .     .     .     "  '  Patriots,  homesick  and  seasick, 
with  tlie  stuff  piled  around  them  like  the  wreck  of  a  hardware  store.'  " 
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it  has  lain  on  this  key  for  weeks,  and  now 
when  I  come  to  see  that  it  is  landed,  you 
have  scattered  the  expedition  all  over  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and  a  revenue  cutter  or  a 
cruiser  will  be  down  here  by  to-night  from 
Key  West.  It  is  too  much  for  words. 
Alas,  poor  Cuba!  " 

There  was  a  deal  of  common  sense  in 
the  remarks  of  the  Cuban  general,  al- 
though, as  delivered,  they  blistered  the 
paint  on  the  deck-house  of  the  Dauntless. 
Dazed,  and  profoundly  unhappy,  I  or- 
dered my  two  sailors  to  pull  for  the  near- 
est sponging  sloop,  a  hopeless  chase.  I 
helped  at  the  oars,  and  we  crawled  half  a 
mile,  in  the  vague  hope  that  one  of  the 
fugitives  might  sense  our  peaceful  inten- 
tions. But  this  symptom  of  pursuit  in 
small  boats  seemed  only  to  make  the 
panic-smitten  flotilla  struggle  more  des- 
perately than  ever  to  escape  beyond  the 
horizon  line.  The  expedition  had  simply 
exploded  in  as  many  fragments  as  there 
were  boats  running  away  with  install- 
ments of  the  cargo. 

I  boarded  the  luckless  Vamoose  and 
ordered  the  boat's  captain  to  put  after  the 
runaway  craft,  in  the  hope  of  getting  one 
of  them  in  a  corner,  and  sending  a  small 
boat  within  hailing  distance.  The  yacht 
tore  through  the  deep-water  channel  for 
a  mile,  and  then  had  to  slacken  speed,  and 
feel  her  way.  The  disgusting  ability  of 
the  spongers  to  smell  their  passage 
through  the  shoals  baffled  the  deeper- 
draught  yacht,  and  her  keel  ripped  over 
more  than  one  fragment  of  reef  before  the 
captain  gave  up  the  chase  and  confessed 
himself  beaten. 

I  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  Dauntless, 
and  my  ardor  as  a  filibuster  was  sufficient- 
ly dampened  to  call  it  an  inundation. 

An  incident  which  added  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  scene  was  the  sight  of  a  surf  boat 
filled  with  Cubans,  rowing  madly  back  to 
the  key  from  which  they  had  started. 
They  did  not  wait  to  beach  their  craft,  but 
fell  into  the  surf,  as  the  Vamoose  came 
near,  and  scampered  into  the  mangrove 
jungle,  a  rapidly  moving  picture  of  lu- 
dicrous terror,  if  one's  sense  of  humor 
has  not  been  submerged  in  woe.  The 
idea  of  returning  to  Key  West  on  board 
the  Vamoose  became  immensely  attractive 
to  me,  the  more  I  dwelt  upon  the  impossi- 
ble situation. 

Help   came   in   this  darkest   hour.     A 


small  steam  launch,  bringing  a  party  of 
Cuban  sympathizers  from  Key  West  to 
wish  the  expedition  hon  voyage,  had 
hailed  the  Dauntless,  and  now  bore  down 
on  the  Vamoose,  seeking  to  assist,  if  pos- 
sible. The  nearest  of  the  distant  fugitives 
was  pointed  out,  and  the  launch  put  away 
in  chase.  The  little  craft  drew  no  more 
water  than  her  quarry  and  in  half  an  hour 
succeeded  in  getting  within  hail  of  a 
hysterical  sloop,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
latter  to  escape  by  any  method  short  of 
taking  an  overland  route.  The  sloop 
turned  back,  and  with  a  quartering  wind 
was  able  to  head  up  for  the  Dauntless. 
This  change  of  mind  was  observed  by  the 
skippers  of  two  other  runaways,  and  they 
also  turned,  taking  it  that  all  was  well. 
The  remainder  of  the  fleet  began  to  hesi- 
tate, then  to  put  about,  and  within  an 
hour  two  of  the  boats  had  reached  the 
Dauntless  and  the  others  were  on  the 
way.  The  work  of  transferring  the  cargo 
was  resumed,  and  continued  without  fur- 
ther interruption  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. I  had  disrupted  a  large  and  im- 
portant filibustering  expedition,  and  ac- 
complished the  feat  single-handed.  But 
there  was  no  pride  in  the  achievement  as 
I  sneaked  on  board  the  Dauntless  after 
sending  the  Vamoose  back  to  Key  West. 

The  voyage  around  the  western  end  of 
Cuba  was  made  distressful  by  a  heavy 
gale  and  head  sea,  that  washed  over  the 
Dauntless  as  if  she  had  been  a  floating 
bottle.  Forty  odd  men  were  trying  to 
sleep  and  live  on  her  decks  without  shelter 
of  any  kind,  and  they  were  drenched  and 
chilled  two  nights  and  days  on  end. 

Nobody  except  the  captain  of  the  tug 
and  General  Nunez  knew  the  destination, 
and  there  was  no  joy  on  board  when  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  at  sea,  it 
was  learned  that  "Dynamite  Johnny" 
O'Brien,  commanding  the  Dauntless,  had 
been  instructed  to  put  his  cargo  ashore  in 
Corrientes  Bay,  where  the  province  was 
overrun  with  Spanish  troops,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  thrown  ashore  was  not 
a  consoling  one  to  the  patriots. 

General  Nunez  and  Johnny  O'Brien, 
however,  were  not  selling  return  tickets 
for  their  personally  conducted  excursions, 
so,  over  a  smooth  sea  on  a  cloudless  morn- 
ing, the  Dauntless  slipped  close  into  the 
mountainous  coast.  Her  cargo  was  piled 
on  the  lower  deck,  ready  to  be  thrown  into 
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surf  boats  as  the  landing  party  made 
ready  to  make  the  last  move  in  the  fili- 
bustering game. 

Not  a  smoke  blur  was  visible.  The 
Cuban  shore  was  a  curtain  of  palms  and 
close-woven  jungle,  and  there  were  no 
signs  of  human  presence  or  habitation. 

If  ever  a  ship  wished  to  conduct  herself 
as  unobtrusively  as  possible  it  was  this 
same  Dauntless  slipping  shyly  along  with- 
in rifle  range  of  a  hostile  coast.  But  some- 
thing went  wrong  with  the  whistle  valve, 
as  the  steamer  was  beginning  to  sheer  in 
toward  the  mouth  of  Corrientes  Bay.  The 
Dauntless  had  a  whistle  whose  volume  of 
sound  would  not  have  discredited  a  trans- 
atlantic liner,  and  suddenly  the  roar  of 
it  burst  upon  the  vigilant  silence.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  the  crew's  frantic  efforts  to 
quiet  the  whistle  were  ineffective,  and 
when  it  was  silenced,  men  jumped  if  a 
match  was  scratched  alongside  of  them. 

But  there  were  no  responses  to  the  un- 
hallowed invitation  of  the  Dauntless  to 
hasten  and  shoot  her  full  of  holes,  and 
with  uneasy  lookouts,  she  kept  on  up  the 
wide  and  beautiful  bay.  Strategetically, 
the  place  was  not  praiseworthy.  Should 
a  hostile  vessel  pass  along  the  coast  while 
a  filibuster  was  within,  there  was  no  con- 
cealment possible,  neither  was  there  any 
way  of  escape  with  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
blockaded.  For  this  reason,  the  crew  was 
prepared,  in  the  matter  of  arms  and  ra- 
tions, to  take  to  the  beach  and  desert  the 
ship,  if  a  Spanish  blockader  was  sighted 
off  the  bay.  His  cargo  once  landed.  Cap- 
tain O'Brien  was  not  deeply  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  it. 

The  Dauntless  was  made  ready  for 
flight  by  bending  a  rope  hawser  in  place 
of  the  chain  cable,  and  a  deck-hand  sta- 
tioned at  the  bitts  in  the  bow,  with  orders 
to  cut,  if  there  was  no  time  to  get  up  an- 
chor. The  safety  valve  was  clamped 
down,  and  fires  were  freshened.  A  look- 
out was  swung  to  the  fore-masthead  in  a 
boatswain's  chair,  and  his  orders  were  to 
yell  at  the  first  show  of  smoke  outside 
the  bay. 

When  the  first  boatload  was  safely 
started  for  the  heavily  wooded  beach,  a 
mile  away,  there  was  considerable  anxiety 
over  the  possibility  of  a  surprise  somewhere 
in  the  screen  of  undergrowth  that  came  al- 
most to  the  water's  edge.  But  the  patriots 
were  not  molested,  and  they  dumped  their 


packages  of  rifles  and  machetes  at  the  edge 
of  the  surf  and  scrambled  back  for  another 
load,  not  at  all  anxious  to  remain  without 
reinforcements.  Then  the  Httle  band  of 
undisciplined  Cubans  from  the  cigar  facto- 
ries of  Tampa  and  Key  West  were  taken 
ashore  and  set  in  the  midst  of  the  heap  of 
boxes  and  flags,  Hke  the  survivors  of  a 
shipwreck.  And  they  had  pictured  a  land- 
ing with  a  brave  array  of  Cuban  cavalry 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  to  welcome  and 
protect  them,  flags  flying  and  bugles 
blowing. 

The  doleful  landing  violently  affected 
the  most  flamboyant  of  the  adventurers,  a 
former  cavalry  bugler  of  the  regular 
army.  Jack  Gorman.  He  had  expected 
to  kill  a  large  number  of  Spanish  offi- 
cers, and  receive  a  heavy  reward  for  his 
marksmanship.  He  went  ashore  with  a 
boatload  of  ammunition,  and  returned  to 
assist  in  filling  another.  There  was  an  air 
of  gloom  about  him  that  clung  closer  than 
his  faded  canvas  leggings. 

"  It's  the  hell  of  a  place,"  said  he.  "  It 
would  take  a  mowing  machine  to  get  a 
man  started  on  a  march  through  that  jun- 
gle. There  ain't  a  Cuban  soldier  in  sight, 
and  from  all  I  can  hear  there  ain't  none 
within  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  dozen  or 
so  that's  left  in  this  province  is  hidin'  in 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  in  them  moun- 
tains back  yonder.  And  this  gang  of  pa- 
triots is  sittin',  homesick  and  seasick,  on 
the  beach,  half  of  'em  in  plug  hats  and 
cutaway  coats,  with  the  stuff  piled  up 
around  them  like  the  wreck  of  a  hardware 
store.  I  was  promised  a  commission  in 
the  Cuban  army,  but  where  in  blazes  is 
the  army?  How  am  I  goin'  to  pick  off 
Spanish  officers  at  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece,  if  we  are  supposed  to  go  after  the 
Spanish  army  with  that  God-forsaken  out- 
fit ?  An'  here  I  am  burnin'  up  with  fever 
and  no  hospital  in  the  nearest  seventeen 
counties." 

The  devastating  Gorman  grew  rapidly 
worse  in  the  next  hour.  Before  the  last 
boat  had  gone  ashore,  he  had  declared 
himself  unfit  to  walk  a  step,  and  was  in 
a  genuine  fever.  Nothing  more  pitiful 
could  be  imagined  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  former  jaunty  figure  of  a  fire- 
eater  and  the  huddled  and  discouraged 
heap  of  Gorman,  his  trusty  rifle  neglected 
in  a  corner  of  the  deck.  I  went  ashore 
with  a  crew  of  patriots  who  were  trans- 
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ferring  a  dozen  cases  of  nitroglycerine  and 
dynamite  shells.  The  boat  grounded  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  and  the 
Cubans  tumbled  into  the  surf,  each  hug- 
ging to  his  breast  a  package  of  explosive 
sufficient  to  jar  the  island  off  the  map. 

If  one  of  them  had  stubbed  his  toe  on 
the  coral  reef,  there  would  be  an  excava- 
tion in  place  of  an  expedition.  The  pos- 
sibility was  realized  a  little  later,  but  for- 
tunately the  Cuban  involved  had  lingered 
in  the  surf  boat  to  beach  it' some  distance 
from  the  cargo  and  party,  and  was  alone, 
by  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards, 
when  he  tripped  and  dropped  a  case 
of  nitroglycerine.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  patriot  was  obliterated,  and  the 
explosion  caused  new  astonishment  that 
no  Spanish  vessels  appeared. 

One  American  continued  to  play  his 
part  undisturbed  by  conditions,  favorable 
or  otherwise.  He  was  an  Irishman, 
Mike  Walsh.  The  landing  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  not  up  to  his  expectations, 
but  he  showed  no  uneasiness  at  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Cuban  force  of  welcome  and 
protection.  He  hustled  cargo  ashore,  and 
grinned  at  the  forlorn  aspect  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  had  cast  his  fortunes. 

"  I  turned  filibuster  and  pirate  on  the 
high  seas  to  look  for  a  scrap,"  explained 
Mike,  as  he  threw  a  reluctant  Cuban  in  a 
surf  boat,  and  pitched  a  bundle  of  mache- 
tes after  him.  "  I  got  a  jewel  of  a  scrap 
on  the  Three  Friends,  and  why  should  I 
be  kickin'  when  I  fired  on  a  Spanish  gun- 
boat and  made  myself  the  hero  of  the  only 
naval  engagement  of  the  Cuban  war? 
This  outfit  of  lone  patriots  has  got  to  scrap 
as  men  seldom  fought  before  to  get  them 
arrms  anywhere,  and  I'm  with  'em  to  the 
finish.  Av  coorse  I'm  goin'  to  land  and 
stay  landed,  and  if  you  get  unaisy  about 
me,  have  patience  and  prisintly  you'll 
read  in  the  papers  that  Major  Mike  Walsh 
of  the  glorious  and  iver-victorious  army  of 
liberation  is  capturin'  Havana  with  that 
same  bold  company  of  warriors  that  is 
sittin'  there  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
lookin'  as  disconsolate  as  the  survivors  of 
a  Mississippi  flood.  Grab  that  oar,  you 
pig-headed  son  of  Castillio,  or  I'll  put 
you  in  irons." 

No  sooner  was  the  surf  boat  clear  of  the 
filibuster  than  Captain  O'Brien  gave  the 
order  to  get  under  way.  The  landing  had 
been  handled  with  admirable  skill.     In 


two  hours  the  cargo  was  put  ashore,  and 
the  steamer  under  all  the  steam  she  could 
carry,  dashing  toward  the  mouth  of  Cor- 
rientes  Bay.  In  the  shadow  of  the  clus- 
tered palms  that  hung  over  the  white 
thread  of  beach  the  company  of  Cubans 
were  gathered  in  a  black  mass,  and  a 
straggling  cheer  came  over  the  summer 
sea.  There  was  pathos  in  their  seeming 
abandonment.  They  had  not  seemed 
like  soldiers  before  this  moment,  but  the 
serio-comic  side  of  my  adventures  with 
them  was  now  eclipsed  by  admiration. 
Among  them  was  one  Irishman,  for  whose 
safety  I  had  small  fear,  and  this  faith  was 
justified  more  than  two  months  later  when 
the  first  news  of  Mike  Walsh,  the  gun- 
ner's mate,  reached  the  United  States. 
The  information  was  brief  but  cheering. 
Somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Mike  Walsh,  in  command  of  a  small 
squad  of  Cuban  soldiers,  had  dynamited 
a  train  filled  with  Spanish  troops,  and  had 
considerably  reduced  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  regiment  involved. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  expeditions  by 
sea  seemed  to  have  passed  over  the 
Dauntless,  and  the  lucky  vessel  fled 
around  the  end  of  Cuba  and  toward  the 
coast  of  Florida  without  sighting  a  Span- 
ish steamer  of  any  sort.  The  crew  toiled 
to  obliterate  all  traces  of  cargo  and 
passengers,  and  the  outlaw  craft  became 
a  respectable  sea-going  tug  returning  from 
a  cruise  in  deep  water.  She  passed  in  the 
St.  John's  River,  almost  under  the  guns  of 
the  Dolphin  and  the  revenue  cutter  Boiil- 
well,  but  having  no  reason  for  flight,  the 
tug  was  not  stopped  and  overhauled.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  would  be  rest  for  the 
weary  in  this  home-coming,  after  several 
weeks  of  adventurous  living,  but  dreams 
of  seemly  raiment,  a  hotel  menu,  and  a 
real  bed  under  a  real  roof  were  blown 
away  in  an  hour  after  the  Dauntless  had 
crossed  the  St.  John's  bar.  Captain 
O'Brien  addressed  me  in  this  discouraging 
style :  "  We  are  going  to  set  you  and  Gor- 
man ashore  about  ten  miles  below  Jack- 
sonville, as  we  must  go  to  the  dock  with 
the  vessel's  crew  and  no  extra  hands. 
You  had  better  sneak  into  town,  or  keep 
out  in  the  woods  for  a  day  or  two,  until 
you  can  get  word  to  the  Cubans.  If  you 
want  to  go  back  with  the  next  expedition, 
it  isn't  going  to  help  your  programme  to 
be  tangled  up  with  warrants  for  filibuster- 
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ing,  and  from  what  I  hear  from  Nunez, 
you  are  wanted.  So  am  I,  for  that  matter, 
but  perhaps  I  know  the  ropes  better  than 
you  amateurs." 

In  the  early  evening  a  yawl  left  the 
Dauntless  and  once  more  marooned  the 
writer,  with  his  despondent  comrade  in 
arms,  Jack  Gorman.  The  landing  place 
was  within  a  mile  of  a  winter  resort  hotel 
at  Roseland,  several  miles  below  Jackson- 
ville, and  I  had  visited  the  place  in  hap- 
pier days.  It  promised  a  welcome  refuge 
for  keeping  under  cover.  We  entered  the 
hotel  grounds,  and  five  minutes  later  were 
in  full  retreat,  but  I  could  not  blame  the 
proprietor.  The  hotel  had  been  turned 
into  a  sanitarium  and  "rest  cure,"  and 
when  the  two  bucaneers  walked  into  the 
office,  a  dozen  or  so  of  nice  old  ladies  and 
pallid  elderly  men  were  playing  cards  or 
chatting  drowsily.  Highwaymen  could  not 
have  caused  a  more  violent  flutter  in 
this  peaceful  company.  I  became  con- 
scious that  our  appearance  might  not  be 
conventional,  and  a  pier  glass  in  an  alcove 
explained  the  general  agitation.  The  two 
ragged,  dirty,  unshaven,  and  warlike  ruf- 
fians were  enough  to  cause  a  general  re- 
lapse among  all  the  patients  afflicted  with 
nervous  disorder.  Our  hand-baggage  con- 
sisted of  blanket-rolls,  saddle-bags,  rifles, 
and  similar  bric-a-brac,  and  when  we 
dumped  the  pile  inside  the  door,  there 
were  signs  of  hysterics  over  by  the  fire- 
place. There  were  no  vacant  rooms  for 
us;  there  would  not  have  been  if  half  the 
house  stood  empty,  and  the  clerk  was  rude 
enough  to  say  as  much.  He  was  making 
a  suspicious  move  toward  the  telephone 
when  we  bade  him  good  evening  and  shd 
into  outer  darkness.  Homeless  and  hun- 
gry, we  walked  miles,  fearing  to  board  a 
trolley  car,  and  came  at  length  to  a  saloon 
at  the  lower  end  of  Jacksonville.  It  was 
one  of  the  times  when  there  seemed  urgent 


reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  saloon. 
Timidly  advancing  to  the  bar,  a  brief  or- 
der was  given.  It  was  filled,  but  not  con- 
sumed, for,  from  a  table  at  one  side,  arose 
the  voices  of  three  men  in  argument.  It 
was  the  following  announcement  that 
caused  upraised  glasses  to  stop  in  mid-air: 
"  I  tell  you,  the  Three  Friends  did  land 
that  expedition,  and  some  of  the  gang 
were  captured.  The  Spaniards  got  Ralph 
Paine,  the  correspondent,  all  right.  I 
used  to  go  to  school  with  him  here  in 
Jacksonville.  Just  listen  to  this  from  the 
Times-Union: 

■'  Havana,  via  Key  West.^It  is  known 
here  that  the  steamer  Three  Friends  had 
landed  at  Juaraco  the  expedition  carried 
from  Fernandina,  and  it  is  reported  that 
Ralph  D.  Paine,  the  correspondent  who  was 
on  the  filibuster,  has  been  captured  and,  with 
three  Cubans,  has  been  placed  in  the  Caba- 
nas  fortress." 

We  did  not  stop  to  deny  the  report  but 
fled  without  explanation.  The  sign-board 
of  a  sailor's  lodging-house  faced  us  at  the 
next  corner,  and  we  went  no  farther. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  day  was  the  charge 
for  an  alleged  room,  and  I  bore  a  week  of 
this  extravagance.  Later  I  found  a  more 
comfortable  hiding  place  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  and  awaited  sailing  orders — but 
both  the  Three  Friends  and  the  Dauntless 
were  in  disgrace,  carefully  chaperoned  by 
deputy  marshals  who  never  left  them  day 
or  night.  And  so  I  passed  one  month. 
The  chief  embarrassment  in  this  shy  and 
retiring  life  in  Florida  was  that  I  changed 
my  name  so  often  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sult a  memorandum  book  before  asking 
for  mail. 

When  it  seemed  probable  that  no  more 
expeditions  could  be  got  away  from  Flor- 
ida for  weeks  or  months,  newspaper  or- 
ders called  me  to  other  fields  of  work,  and 
a  career  of  filibustering  on  the  Spanish 
Main  was  cut  off  in  its  prime. 


MEN   AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  OUTDOOR 

WORLD 


PRESIDENT  Roosevelt  has  brought 
the  East  in  closer  contact  with  the 
West  than  any  other  single  influ- 
ence since  the  Civil  War.  He  has  done 
so,  not  exclusively  because  of  his  own 
personal  experience  in  the  West,  his  camp- 
ing, hunting  and  speech-making  trips,  and 
his  organizing  the  Rough  Riders,  but  be- 
cause he  has  consistently  centered  atten- 
tion upon  the  affairs  of  our  great  Inland 
Empire  and  beyond,  sometimes  by  bring- 
ing living  truths  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
country  into  the  white  light,  sometimes 
l3y  commending  the  work  of  living  actors 
and  writers  in  the  drama  of  Western  de- 
A-elopment.  And  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stamps  his  approval  upon  the  Avork  of  a 
man,  he  does  it  at  a  time  and  in  a  way 
that  makes  the  individuality  of  that  man 
remembered,  singled  apart  from  the  mul- 
titude, and  "Roosevelted,"  if  the  coinage 
may  be  permitted.  The  President  has 
Roosevelted  men  and  women  before  and 
since  he  became  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
nation.  In  nearly  every  case  the  lucky 
individuals  have  been  persons  who  have 
struck  a  new  note,  taken  up  a  hitherto 
neglected  burden;  in  a  sentence,  become 
Pilgrims  of  Progress.  Jacob  Riis,  Miss 
Van  Vorst,  and,  more  recently,  Stewart 
Edward  White,  to  w^hom  he  wrote  a  per- 
sonal letter  of  commendation  upon  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  White's  "Blazed 
Trail,"  are  a  few  whom  the  President  has 
brought  to  particular  attention. 

Mr.  White  is  a  man  of  action,  a  worker, 
an  explorer,  and  a  student  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West.  First,  he  was  a  worker 
by  necessity,  now  he  is  a  writer  by  force 
of  impulse  and  a  desire  to  communicate 
to  the  world  the  activities  and  romance  of 
the  magnificent  forests,  mountains,  the 
life  of  the  wilds,  and  the  reahties  and 
tragedies  in  the  lives  of  the  frontiersmen — 
the  pioneers  of  our  rapidly  vanishing  bor- 
der lines.  Mr.  White's  father's  business 
as  a  lumberman  naturally  took  him  into 
the  woods,  land-looking.  His  heart  was 
in  the  forest  and  hills,  and  he  lived  often 
as  a  trapper  and  woodsman  lives,  with 
his  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  his  pack  on 


his  back.  And  in  the  earlier  days  his  son 
ran  by  his  side  as  did  Bill  Brower 
under  the  protecting  aegis,  Eben  Hol- 
den,  who  followed  the  old  New  Eng- 
lander  through  the  forests  of  the  then 
unknown  "West."  In  the  long  jour- 
neys with  his  father  young  White  fell  to 
conversing  with  the  birds,  studying  their 
haunts  and  manners,  and  when,  later,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  he 
brought  with  him  a  collection  of  fourteen 
hundred  bird  skins,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union.  In  his  absences 
from  his  studies,  which  were  frequent, 
and  in  his  vacations,  which  were  many,  he 
explored  the  North  country,  he  made  and 
sailed  his  own  craft  up  hundreds  of  miles 
of  unmapped  streams,  and  he  accom- 
panied parties  of  fur  traders  into  remote 
parts  of  upper  Canada.  The  passion  for 
exploration  had  passed  from  father  to 
son,  and  was  beyond  control.  Declining 
his  father's  offer  to  take  him  into  his 
large  lumber  business  at  Grand  Rapids, 
young  White  took  to  the  woods,  and  with 
a  gun  and  a  pack,  and  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  money,  left  for  the  Black  Hills. 
There,  mining  for  a  time  held  his  atten- 
tion; but  after  tempestuous  experiences 
with  men  with  masks,  guns  and  ropes, 
who  had  a  way  of  making  themselves  in- 
tensely familiar  and  dictatory,  White 
abandoned  his  claims  and  took  to  shoot- 
ing and  trapping,  occupations  more  to  his 
liking.  The  wealth  of  material,  garnered 
by  many  a  hard  and  perilous  experience, 
that  crowded  his  brain,  soon  demanded 
expression.  The  wild  life  that  filled  his 
soul  with  delight  clamored  for  utter- 
ance. Forsaking  his  haunts  for  a  time, 
and  going  to  Columbia  University,  in  New 
York,  he  settled  upon  taking  a  course  of 
law,  perhaps  to  arm  himself  with  legal 
weapons  to  successfully  resist  the  claim 
jumpers  who  ousted  him  from  his  rights. 
However,  he  soon  abandoned  the  legal 
career  and  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  his 
brother,  the  well-known  artist,  lived.  The 
boulevards  did  not  hold  him  long,  and 
returning  to  this  country  he  bolted  for 
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Stewart   I  chvai-d  Whit,    and  his  d.r'  which  d 


desert  last   simiin 


Chicago  and  there  attached  himself  to  a 
book  firm,  a  definite  object  in  view. 
"The  Claim  Jumpers  "  first  received  his 
attention,  "The  Westerners  "  next,  then 
"The  Blazed  Trail,"  and  some  thirty 
short    stories    sandwiched    in    between. 


Other  novels  have  followed  to  make  sure 
the  reputation  "The  Blazed  Trail" 
brought  him.  His  latest  story,  "The 
Silent  Places;  or.  The  Trail  of  Jingoss," 
starts  in  this  (November)  number  of 
Outing. 
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GOOD  sailors  seem  to  be  born, not  made. 
Like  other  manifestations  of  genius 
the  spark  is  a  propensity.  Some  men 
take  to  the  sea  as  naturally  as  a  duck 
takes  to  water.  It  is  in  their  bones. 
They  can't  resist  the  impulse  any  more 
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Pliotngraph  by  courtesy  of  New  York  American. 
Captain  Charlie  Barr. 

than  a  music  gifted  nature  can  refrain 
from  expressing  itself.  It  is  there;  it 
must  come  out.  "Charlie"  Barr,  the 
man  at  the  wheel  of  .Reliance,  is  a  con- 
vincing example  of  the  truism.  The  life 
of  the  sea  was  in  his  blood.  Gourock,  in 
far  away  Scotland,  is  his  native  heath.  It 
is  a  coast  town,  and  its  population  people 
the  fishing  waters  for  miles  off  the  coast 
line. 

Charlie  Barr's  father  was  a  boatman 
who,  in  early  life,  came  down  from  the 
hill  lands,  lured  by  the  music  of  the 
breakers  that  rolled  into  the  teeth  of 
Gourock.     He  led  the  Hfe  of  a  fisherman 


and  boatman.  His  second  son  was 
Charlie  Barr.  Prosperity  came  to  the 
boatman  of  Gourock,  and  his  younger  son 
was  sent  away  to  school.  It  was  decided 
to  start  him  on  a  higher  plane  of  endeavor 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  father.  The 
younger  Charlie  proved  an  apt  pupil  and 
came  from  school  equipped  for  a  A'ocation 
in  which  he  might  bring  into  play  some  of 
the  teachings  of  his  pedagogue.  But  the 
roll  of  the  sea  cried  out  to  him,  and,  after 
a  seven  years'  struggle  in  a  mercantile 
pursuit,  he  abandoned  the  counter  and 
shipped  on  a  tramp  steamer  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade.  The  die  was  cast,  and 
Charlie  Barr  became,  to  the  delight  of  his 
heart,  a  full-fledged  sailor.  Realizing 
the  unswerving  determination  of  the 
youth,  Barr's  older  brother,  John,  than 
whom  there  was  not  a  better  skipper  in 
Gourock,  took  him  under  his  wing  and 
gave  him  a  position  as  foremast  on  his 
little  ten-ton  cutter  Ulerin.  And  he 
served  his  apprenticeship  ungrudgingly. 
It  was  a  hard  hfe  of  exposure,  of  water 
and  ice,  of  blows  and  calms,  but  it  de- 
veloped the  sailor's  soul  within  him,  and 
he  loved  it.  In  a  few  years  he  was  given 
the  tiller  and  became  "Capt'n"  Barr. 

Then  an  opportunity  came  to  him.  His 
brother  John  was  sent  to  this  country  in 
1885,  in  charge  of  the  fifty -three- foot  rac- 
ing cutter  Clara,  designed  by  William 
Fife,  of  Fairlie.  Charlie  shipped  as  fore- 
mast hand.  His  skill  was  soon  manifest. 
Four  years  later  found  him  at  the  helm  of 
the  famous  forty- footer  Minerva,  which 
crossed  the  Atlantic  after  a  tempestuous 
voyage.  It  was  a  memorable  trip .  to 
young  Barr.  Perilous  and  beset  with 
dangers  it  proved  his  title  to  the  rank  of 
a  skipper  of  the  first  order.  He  was  en- 
gaged by  Royal  Phelps  Carroll  to  race 
Navahoe  in  English  waters.  Returning 
to  this  country  he  joined  his  brother  John 
on  Jubilee,  built  for  General  Paine  as  a 
Cup  defender,  though  defeated  by  Vig- 
ilant. Captain  Barr  sailed  Vigilant  in 
the  trial  races  in  1895,  and  when  Colum- 
bia was  built,  in  1899,  to  meet  Shamrock 
I.,  Barr  was  retained  to  sail  the  new 
boat.  In  1901,  on  this  yacht  he  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  Constitution,  and 
defended  the  Cup  on  Columbia.  Mr. 
Iselin  engaged  him  for  his  seventy-footer 
Minerva,  and  this  year  found  him  on 
Reliance.      Long    ago    he    brought    his 
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family  to  America  and  settled  at  New 
London.  Barr's  work  on  Reliance  this 
year  has  won  the  admiration  of  all. 

In  the  trial  races  he  showed  Reliance 
to  be  the  best  boat.  His  cool  nerve, 
quick  action,  calm  and  resourceful  meth- 
ods, never  fail  at  the  critical  moment. 
Three  times  at  the  helm  of  America's  Cup 
defender  Barr's  record  is  preeminent  in 
the  yachting  world.  Of  slight  build,  al- 
most dapper,  neat  of  dress,  quick  of  action, 
he  presents  an  appearance  that  is  graceful 
and  in  tone  with  the  beautiful  sea-birds 
that  he  commands.  Judging  by  the 
standards  that  distinguish  sailors,  Charlie 
Barr  has  no  superior  in  the  rank  of  pro- 
fessional racing  men  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 


WHEN  Foxhall  Keene  stepped  from 
the  plank  of  an  Atlantic  hner  on 
his  recent  return  from  Europe,  and  non- 
chalantly told  the  assembled  reporters  that 
he  was  a  loser,  by  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  by  the  failure  of  a  Wall  Street  firm 
in  which  he  was  a  silent  partner,  adding 
that  it  was  a  mere  bagatelle  and  was  of  no 
great  consequence,  he  revealed  the  gamey 
stamina  in  his  blood  that  has  made  him 
the  central  figure  in  many  sporting  events 
of  International  interest.  Keene  did  not 
win  the  recent  Gordon  Bennett  automo- 
bile race  in  Ireland,  where  he  represented 
the  Berlin  Automobile  Club,  driving  a 
Mercedes  machine,  but  it  was  perhaps 
less  his  fault  than  the  fault  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  disarrangement  of  which  de- 
layed his  start  and  impeded  his  progress. 
"  I  was  three  minutes  ahead  of  the  schedule 
when  my  tire  burst,"  he  said.  "  But  for 
the  accident  the  Mercedes  would*  have 
won  the  race.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the 
automobilists  of  Europe  that  Americans 
could  drive  so  fast." 

The  American  amateur  record,  however, 
stands  to  Keene's  credit.  On  the  Coney 
Island  Parkway,  two  years  ago,  he  made 
the  mile  in  54  2-5  seconds,  driving  a 
forty  horse-power  gasolene  moter,  Henri 
Fournier  at  the  time  making  the  world's 
record,  51  4-5- 

"  There  is  no  trouble  about  driving  an 
automobile  fast  if  a  man  will  only  keep 
his  wits  about  him,"  Keene  once  ex- 
plained to  an  admiring  group.  "  Be  se- 
rious,  and   don't   get  careless  and  look 


around,"  he  added.  "If  you  do,  the 
first  thing  you  know,  you  will  strike  a 
ditch  or  a  telegraph  pole."  Keene  knew 
whereof  he  spoke,  for  he  is  a  fast  driver, 
and  has  not  escaped  the  penalty  of  at- 
tempting to  make  records,  being  thrown 
from  his  'mobile,  on  Long  Island,  nar- 
rowly escaping  with  his  life.  He  expe- 
rienced even  a  worse  mishap  in  the  Paris- 
Vienna  races  last  year,  when  his  ponder- 
ous auto  ran  into  a  heavy  railroad  gate, 
and  left  him  disabled  by  the  roadside,  his 
machine  dashed  to  pieces. 

But  Foxhall  Keene's  reputation  as  a 
sportsman  was  not  made  by  breaking 
records  with  machinery.  He  has  borne 
the  reputation  for  some  years  as  one  of  the 
most  daring  sportsmen  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  As  a  polo  player  he  is  recog- 
nized here  and  in  England,  being  a 
notable  figure  in  the  International  match 
iov  the  Challengo  cw]^,  in  which  match  he 
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was  chosen  on  the  American  team  this 
year,  though  the  time  has  not  been  set 
for  the  event.  His  polo  stables  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  are  famous.  As  an 
amateur  jockey  and  steeplechase  rider,  as 
well  as  a  golfer  and  tennis  player,  he  has 
more  than  once  distinguished  himself.  In 
the  field,  as  well  as  on  the  automobile,  his 
daring  has  brought  severe  penalties.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and,  for  a  time,  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
Both  in  France  and  England,  and  in 
all  the  European  capitals,  the  presence  of 
Keene  in  any  sporting  event  of  importance 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  James  Gordon  Bennett  in  the 
leadership  of  international  gentlemen's 
sports.  In  association  with  his  father,  the 
great  Wall  Street  speculator,  James  R. 
Keene,  he  owns,  at  his  supei'b  estate  at 


Westbury,  L.  I.,  one  of  the  largest  racing 
stables  in  the  country.  Abroad  he  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  prince  of  American 
sportsmen.  He  has  a  fine  leased  estate, 
Blicking  Hall,  Norfolkshire,  England, 
where  he  keeps  his  record-making  two- 
year-olds. 

Keene  is  first,  last,  and  always  a  sports- 
man. He  cares  little  for  business,  and 
though  extremely  punctilious  in  social 
matters,  he  is  not  conspicuous  in  the 
dancing  and  afternoon-tea  world  of  New- 
York  and  Newport.  His  father  is  warmly 
interested  in  his  achievements  and  gener- 
ously backs  him  in  the  adventuresome 
pursuit  of  outdoor  sports.  It  is  probable 
that  he  will  be  a  notable  figure  in  the 
forthcoming  long  distance  American  au- 
tomobile race,  if  that  event  is  finally  de- 
cided upon. 


The  active,  out-of-door  living  which  President  Roosevelt  preaches  and  practices  is 
consistently  carried  on  by  his  children.  All  of  them  delight  in  outdoor  play,  and 
each  has  from  one  to  a  half  dozen  outdoor  accomplishments  of  his  own.  Archie's 
pony  is  his  particular  pet,  and  in  the  picture  the  diminutive  horseman  is  starting 
our  for  his  morning's  ride. 
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■.T7-t.„«„       Must  we  conclude  that  the  fac- 
Wliere  ,  .         -  ... 

there  is     uhies  of  our  great  universities — 

a  WiU  Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania, 
a^Way^  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Michigan — 
are  in  conspiracy  v\^ith  their  pro- 
fessional coaches  and  athletic  leaders,  or  is 
it  really  true  that  they  have  no  authority 
to  stop  repeated  swindling  in  the  name  of 
sport  ?  Explanations  are  distinctly  in  order. 

Why  does  President  Harper  permit  his 
professional  coach,  Stagg,  to  enroll  on 
Chicago's  football  team  Eckersall,  a 
sometime  member  of  a  semi-professional 
baseball  team,  and  therefore  inehgible  to 
compete  in  any  amateur  contest  ?  Why 
does  he  permit  Stagg  to  defy  the  plain 
rules  of  college  sport  and  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  and  flaunt  this  man  in 
the  face  of  the  university  world? 

Will  Dr.  Eliot  tell  us  why  Carr  and  Mur- 
phy and  Storey  and  Matthews  have  been 
permitted  to  play  on  semi-professional 
baseball  nines  during  the  past  summer 
without  protest  and  apparently  without 
prejudice  to  their  standing  at  Harvard  ? 
I  put  the  same  query  to  President  Had- 
ley  concerning  Barnwell  and  Metcalf. 
Lynch  and  Pattee,  of  Brown,  have  played 
the  summer  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  Lynch 
receiving  $75  a  week  for  serving  as  hotel 
clerk — not  for  playing  on  the  baseball 
team,  of  course.  Campbell,  of  Exeter,  and 
Cooney,  of  Andover,  played  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Maplewood  teams  respecti^•ely ; 
it  will  be  for  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  say  whether  these  men  may  become 
candidates  for  the  Princeton  nine  next 
year,  and  it  is  for  him  to  tell  us  now  if 
Princeton  indorses  Costello's  membership 
in  the  Maine  league  this  last  summer. 

Will  Provost  Harrison  please  tell  us 
why  Smith  is  playing  on  the  Pennsylvania 
football  team  in  defiance  of  that  univer- 
sity's own  rule  and  of  the  rules  governing 
intercollegiate  contests  ?  Why  is  the  pro- 
fessional coach  of  Pennsylvania  permitted 
to  gather  football  candidates  several 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  college 


term,  to  take  them  to  a  hotel  and  to  feed 
and  to  board  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
university,  like  a  band  of  hirehng  ath- 
letes ?  To  that  extent,  do  they  not  be- 
come hirehng  athletes?  Why  do  Mich- 
igan and  Purdue  and  Illinois  allow  their 
football  candidates  to  be  gathered  and 
fed  and  housed  like  professionals  during 
a  preliminary  training  season? 

The  excuse  so  often  given  that  it  is 
the  work  of  the  professional  coach  is  not 
tenable.  The  professional  coach  does 
nothing  without  permission  and  funds. 
The  professional  coach  is  hired  to  make 
a  winning  team.  He  knows  that  as  well 
as  his  employers.  He  knows  that  his  po- 
sition depends  on  his  success  in  that  di- 
rection. Why  should  he  concern  himself 
about  ethics  ?  He  is  making  a  livelihood — 
and  a  reputation.  He  is  not  paid  to 
cleanse  college  sport.  He  is  paid  to  beat 
the  rival  university  team ;  and  he  is  made 
a  scapegoat  for  a  lot  of  pernicious  ath- 
letic activity  for  which  the  alumni  and 
faculty  are  hterally  and  solely  responsible. 

Periodically,  faculty  members  east  and 
west  assemble,  and  argue,  and  split  hairs 
and  elaborate  rules  to  distracting  intri- 
cacy. They  talk  in  hifalutin  terms  about 
'reform,"  etc.;  then  back  to  their  several 
universities  they  go — and  the  college 
world  hears  nothing  more  of  them  until 
the  next  legislative  meeting.  For  several 
years  now,  friends  of  college  sport  have 
been  eagerly  awaiting  promised  results. 
They  have  heard,  for  example,  of  what 
Brov/n  and  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania 
and  Princeton  and  Yale  were  going  to 
do  about  this  summer-nine  ball-playing 
question  which  has  so  thoroughly  honey- 
combed college  baseball  that  it  comes 
very  near  to  being  amateur  in  name  only. 
Yet  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  one  of  the 
universities  that  has  really  cut  the  sum- 
mer-nine baseball  player  out  of  its  base- 
ball; and  Princeton  is  a  close  second  in 
the  reform.'  Harvard,  Yale  and  Brown 
have  done  practically  nothing;   which  re- 
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fleets  particularly  on  Harvard  and  Brown, 
for  they  exalted  their  virtue  most. 

If  virtuous  acclaim  is  all  a  bluff,  why 
not  at  least  be  honest?  Or  if  Presidents 
Ehot,  Harrison,  Hadley,  Harper,  Angell 
and  Van  Hise  have  Hterally  not  the  power 
to  withstand  the  corrupting  influences 
that  beset  their  athletics  in  the  frenzied 
chase  for  athletic  supremacy,  why  mis- 
lead alumni  and  friends  by  pretense  of 
authority  ?  It  is  weak  and  absurd  to  say 
that  these  abuses  cannot  be  checked. 
They  can  be  stopped.  It  needs  but  the 
will  to  find  the  way. 

The  Tail  Stagg's  defiant  attitvide  with  re- 
Wags  gard  to  playing  a  man  distinctly 
the  Dog  ineligible  suggests  the  Western 
Conference  Committee  as  being  either  a 
very  faint-hearted  committee  or  an  in- 
sincere one.  This  Committee  has  had 
frequent  meetings,  each  one  of  which 
has  been  made  the  occasion  to  excoriate 
several  outside  and  smaller  Western  in- 
stitutions, which  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other had  displeased  the  Conference  rep- 
resentatives. That  a  number  of  these 
merited  severest  criticism  is  undoubted; 
but  while  the  Committee  so  busily  sought 
the  mote  in  its  neighbor's  eye,  it  quite 
overlooked  the  beam  in  its  own.  There 
is  a  rule  of  eligibility  at  Northwestern 
which  permits  the  playing  of  special  stu- 
dents, and  the  playing  of  an  athlete  com- 
ing from  another  tmiversity  without  one 
year's  previous  residence,  provided  he 
is  fortified  with  an  academic  degree.  If 
I  mistake  not  this  is  the  rvUe  which  ob- 
tains among  the  nine  (more  or  less)  in- 
stitutions which  go  to  make  up  what  is 
known  as  the  Conference  Colleges.  Such 
a  rule  is  better  than  none,  of  course,  and 
is  a  marked  and  commendable  improve- 
ment on  the  conditions  of  several  years 
ago;  but  for  at  least  three  years  there 
has  been  no  excuse  for  its  remaining  of 
record  unrevised.  It  was  born  of  a  day 
when  the  West  was  just  beginning  to 
view  college  sport  understandingly,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  ill-advised,  if  indeed  not 
impossible,  to  pass  a  more  stringent  resolu- 
tion. But  sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed 
to  establish  whether  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee views  winning  or  clean  teams  the 
more  highly.  A  rule  so  lax  does  not,  I 
know,  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  best 
class  of  Western  sportsmen,  and  unless 


revised  we  shall  know  that  these  col- 
leges are  more  mindful  of  making  strong 
teams  than  of  playing  the  game  for  the 
good  of  its  general  undergraduate  body. 
If  the  Conference  Committee  is  honest 
in  its  mindfulness  of  Western  college 
sport,  it  will  promulgate  a  rule  that  will 
lessen  the  number  of  men  with  aca- 
demic degrees  playing  football  on  West- 
ern  colleges. 

As  for  the  playing  of  Eckersall — it  is  a 
case  of  whether  Middle  Western  football 
is  being  run  by  the  Conference  Colleges  or 
by  Stagg.  If  Eckersall  stays  on  the  Chi- 
cago team  and  the  latter  plays  its  schedule, 
then  we  shall  know  that  the  Conference 
Committee  is  but  a  figurehead,  and  that 
Chicago  University  and  Stagg  are  really 
running  Middle  Western  athletics. 

Bargain  If  it  be  possible  coUege  base- 
Day  ball  in  the  Middle  West  is  more 
outwest  honeycombed  with  semi-profes- 
sionahsm  than  it  is  in  the  East,  for  whole 
teams,  like  Beloit  for  example,  embark 
in  the  summer  business.  Throughout 
the  Northern  lake  resorts  college  players, 
job  lots  of  twos  and  threes  or  fours,  or 
sometimes  a  bargain  lot  of  half  a  dozen, 
are  farmed  out  to  their  own  neat  comfort 
and  the  joy  of  an  easily  pleased  vacation 
community.  At  present  there  is  no  rule 
against  members  of  college  nines  joining 
teams  with  paid  members  or  playing  in 
games,  other  than  those  of  their  own  col- 
lege, where  gate  money  is  charged.  It  is 
a  rule  that  cannot  be  passed  too  quickly. 

Summer-  ^^^  ^he  effort  to  keep  clean  col- 
Nine  lege  baseball,  and  all  amateur 
Black  sport  indeed,  the  sporting  writers 
of  the  newspapers  could  serve 
immeasurably.  Yet  seldom  does  the 
powerful  daily  press  throughout  the  coun- 
try exert  its  great  influence  to  keep  sport 
clean,  or  lend  assistance  through  its  staff 
in  bringing  offenders  to  justice.  For  that 
reason  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  are  particularly  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  sportsmen,  for 
they,  at  least,  have  been  outspoken  on 
this  summer-nine  question.  If  there 
were  more  sporting  writers  on  the  daily 
papers  like  Jacob  C.  Morse,  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  the  path  of  the  masquerading 
amateur  would  not  be  so  rosy.  I  print 
herewith  a  hst  compiled  by  the  Boston 
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Globe  (which  has  also  done  fine  mission- 
ary work  this  last  season  in  helping  to 
clear  up  college  baseball),  and  pub- 
hshed  in  their  issue  of  August  17,  1903, 
of  college  and  prep. -school  players  who 
were  employed  on  summer  resort  hotel 
and  other  semi-professional  baseball 
teams: 

Metcalf,  of  Yale,  played  with  Cottage 
Cit}';  Saunders,  Tufts,  with  Littleton,  N. 
H. ;  Cannell,  Tufts,  with  Littleton,  N.  H. ; 
McGrath,  Dartmouth,  with  Claremont,  N. 
H. ;  Keady,  Dartmouth,  with  Fabyans,  N. 
H. ;  McCabe,  Dartmouth,  with  Fabyans,  N. 
H. ;  Giiman,  Dartmouth,  with  Newbury- 
port ;  Sturgis  and  Roe,  Amherst,  with  Lit- 
tleton, N.  H. ;  Raferty,  Amherst,  with 
Greenfield,  Mass. ;  Noble,  Penn.,  with  Idle- 
wild,  N.  H.;  Orton,  U.  of  V.,  with  New- 
port, N.  H. ;  Noonan,  Holy  Cross,  with 
Lebanon,  N.  H. ;  Stankard,  Holy  Cross, 
with  Lebanon,  N.  H. ;  Flynn,  Holy  Cross, 
with  Claremont,  N.  H. ;  Skelley,  Holy 
Cross,  with  Claremont,  N.  LL ;  Barnwell, 
Yale's  star  player  of  this  year,  played  with 
East  Douglas,  Mass.,  and  with  Paul  Smith 
team  of  New  York.  Yale  men  with  Platts- 
burg  and  Paul  Smith,  N.  Y.  Several  of 
the  Yale  'varsity  men  played  on  these 
teams :  Cook,  Exeter,  with  Maplewood,  N. 
H. ;  Heini,  Exeter,  with  Maplewood,  N.  H. ; 
Cooney,  Andover,  with  Maplewood,  N.  H. ; 
Lewis,  Cornell,  with  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ; 
Chace,  Cornell,  with  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ; 
McDonald,  Wesleyan,  with  Plattsburg,  N. 
Y. ;  Davis,  U.  of  V.,  with  Burlington,  Vt. ; 
Spring,  Holy  Cross,  with  Burlington,  Vt. ; 
Reeve,  Dartmouth,  with  Somersworth,  N. 
H. ;  Clark,  Brown,  with  Newport,  N.  H. ; 
Watson,  Williams,  with  Blackinton,  Mass. ; 
Carr,  Murphy  and  Storey,  of  Harvard, 
played  with  New  London,  N.  H. ;  Woon- 
socket  gyms. ;  Matthews,  of  Harvard,  with 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ;  the  entire  Beloit  college 
team  played  at  Rutland,  Vt. ;  Pattee, 
Brown,  with  Newport,  N.  H. ;  Campbell, 
Andover,  with  Newport,  N.  H. ;  Foulder, 
Brown,   with   Littleton,   N.   H. 

This  is  a  list  of  only  a  small  number  of 
the  college  men  who  are  playing  under 
their  own  names. 

Of  those  that  played  under  assumed 
names,  a  double  offense,  I  am  making 
another  list. 

Dropped  ^^  August  I  named  an  All 
from  tie  America  Amateur  Baseball  nine 
Honor  q^^^^  ranked  the  college  teams. 
Lynch,  of  Brown,  was  chosen 
for  pitcher;  Matthews,  of  Harvard,  short- 
stop; Barnwell,  of  Yale,  center-field,  and 
Pattee,  of  Brown,  substitute  infield.  I 
now  as  publicly  withdraw  their  names 
from  this  nine,  which  i.';  open  only  to  men 


whose  amateur  status  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Brown  was  ranked  first,  but  is  now 
dropped  entirely.  Summer  baseball  play 
has  cost  these  men  their  positions. 

Save  the  But  by  far  the  most  serious 
School-  feature  of  this  damnable  craze  for 
Boys  turning  out  winning  teams  is  the 

recruiting  to  which  preparatory  school 
athletes  are  continuously  subjected.  There 
is  no  preparatory  school  of  importance 
that  escapes  periodical  visits  from  Har- 
vard and  Yale  and  Princeton  and  Penn- 
sylvania captains  and  coaches  and  enthusi- 
astic alumni,  seeking  to  bolster  their 
baseball  or  football  or  track  teams.  Nor  is 
secret  made  of  the  invasion.  Bands  of 
importunate  marauders  visit  the  schools 
and  inspect  the  boy  athletes  as  .though 
they  were  so  many  head  of  yearhngs 
to  be  bid  for  in  the  paddock  the  fol- 
lowing week.  It  is  only  necessary  for  a 
boy  at  Andover  or  at  Lawrenceville,  or 
elsewhere,  to  show  up  particularly  well  at 
short-stop,  or  to  make  a  track  record,  or 
a  brilliant  touchdown,  for  him  to  be  vis- 
ited forthwith  by  the  recruiting  sergeants 
of  all  the  colleges  within  hailing  distance. 
The  preparatory  school  athletes  them- 
selves are  too  young  to  realize  the  peculiar 
insult  to  their  3^oung  manhood  in  this 
vulgar  sizing  up  and  bidding,  and  parents 
nowadays  are  evidently  too  much  en- 
grossed with  their  social  climbing  or  busi- 
ness efforts  to  recognize  and  resent  it. 

What  this  recruiting  is  doing  to  under- 
mine the  healthfulness  of  American  sport 
I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  point  out  to  inteUi- 
gent  observers.  The  bid  for  prominent 
schoolboy  athletes  grows  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  more  open  and  more  com- 
mercial. It  has  come  to  pass,  indeed, 
that  on  occasion  a  boy,  if  thoroughbred 
blood  happens  not  to  run  in  his  veins,  or 
if  his  needs  be  urgent,  does  not  await  re- 
cruiting, but  offers  his  services  at  auction. 
Thus,  for  example,  one  football  player  I 
have  in  mind  turns  from  the  university 
of  his  first  choice,  where  a  scholarship 
and  earning  his  board  by  waiting  on 
table  were  offered,  and  enters  another 
which  also  gives  him  a  scholarship,  and 
improves  upon  the  waiting-on-table  offer 
as  means  of  board  earning,  by  organizing 
an  eating  club  and  placing  its  manage- 
ment in  his  hands. 

There   are   boys  who  work   their  way 
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through  school,  and  young  men  who  work 
their  way  through  college,  and  who  are 
also  athletes;  and  the  more  credit  to 
them.  There  is  no  individual  for  whom 
I  have  greater  respect  than  the  boy  who 
cares  enough  for  an  education  to  be  will- 
ing to  honestly  work  his  way  through 
school  or  college  in  order  to  get  it.  Such 
a  one  does  no  harm  to  college  sport;  his 
example  is  elevating.  But  the  pity  of  it, 
that  this  type  should  be  used  to  give  ex- 
cuse for  putting  recruiting  on  its  present 
basis. 

I  know  that  parents  who  see  beyond 
their  front  doorstep,  and  men  out  of  col- 
lege long  enough  to  have  lost  their  im- 
thinking  partisanship,  will  agree  with  me 
that  recruiting  among  preparatory  schools 
as  now  carried  on  is  the  most  corrupting 
influence  at  work  among  young  America. 
Like  other  abuses  in  intercollegiate  sport, 
it  can  be  minimized  and  practically 
stopped  if  proper  measures  are  taken. 

-^jj^|.  Given  the  will,  and  the  way 

Head  Masters     opens. 

Should  Just  as   Presidents  Eliot 

Bo 

and  Hadley  and  Wilson  and 
Harrison  and  Harper  and  Angell  and 
Schurman  can  put  the  masquerading 
amateur  of  svimmer-baseball-playing  in- 
famy out  of  business  if  they  insist  that  he 
shall  not  play,  and  if  they  ostracize  such 
college,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree, 
as  persists  in  offending  the  ethics  of 
sport  either  by  using  summer-nine  base- 
ball men  or  football  men  dropped  from 
their  classes  for  cheating  at  examinations 
and  reinstated  because  needed  in  athlet- 
ics,— so  can  the  head  masters  of  our  pre- 
paratory schools,  by  getting  together,  re- 
lieve their  schools  of  the  disgrace  of  being 
viewed  as  free-for-all  recruiting  grounds 
by  college  athletic  agents. 

If  Messrs.  Peabody,  of  Groton;  Mc- 
Pherson,  of  LawTenceville;  Meigs,  of 
Hill ;  Irvine,  of  Mercersburg ;  Stearns, 
of  Andover,  and  Amen,  of  Exeter,  will 
meet  and  discuss  the  question,  I  am  very 
sure  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  present 
vogue.  In  this  connection,  I  hear  that 
a  sportsmanly  alumnus  of  one  of  our  old- 
est Eastern  universities  has  invited  these 
gentlemen  to  a  dinner  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  discussing  this  (juestion;  and  I 
expect  splendid  results. 

The  average  prep. -school  boy  is  a  clean- 


limbed, wholesome-minded  youngster, 
who  goes  out  from  an  American  home, 
where,  as  a  rule,  he  has  had  only  excellent 
example  and  beneficial,  surroundings  and 
influences.  The  average'  American  boy 
is  a  manly  little  chap,  and  as  clean  as  he 
is  manly.  It  needs  only  that,  for  ex- 
ample, Dr.  Meigs,  of  Hill;  or  Dr.  Amen, 
of  Exeter;  or  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Groton, 
should  explain  to  a  boy  the  insufferable 
insult  of  the  recruiting  agent  to  become  at 
once  that  boy's  confidant  and  adviser. 

At  every  university  are  legitimate  means 
of  helping  boys  who  need  help  to  pay  their 
way.  That  some  of  these  boys  are  also 
athletes  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  extended  help  or  that  suspicion  of  pur- 
pose should  attach  to  them  because  of 
such  help.  Now-a-days  suspicion  at- 
taches to  almost  every  athlete  who  re- 
ceives assistance.  This  is  cruelly  unfair, 
but  it  is  to  be  expected  because  of  the  swin- 
dhng  practised  in  the  guise  of  honest  need. 
Put  the  responsibility  upon  college  presi- 
dents and  prep. -school  head  masters,  and 
the  way  will  clear;  for  they  know,  and  will 
make  sure  that  they  know,  whether  or  net 
the  boy  is  a  legitimate  candidate  fcr 
scholarships,  or  eating  clubs,  or  college 
clerkships,  or  such  other  opportunities  by 
which  the  undergraduate  may  earn  his 
way  through  college. 

Wind-  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  horse- 
SMeid  drawn  wind-shield    will  be  no 

Records  great  factor  in  the  reduction  of 
Not'stand  ^^^  two-minute  mile  trotting 
record — as  the  running  horse 
seems  to  have  about  reached  his  limit  of 
usefulness — but  it  is  undeniable  that  this 
same  shield  was  a  telling  element  in  Major 
Delmar's  equaling  the  Lou  Dillon  rec- 
ord, in  Prince  Alert's  mile  paced  in  1 157, 
and  in  Lou  Dillon's  2:05  mile  to  the  old- 
fashioned  sulky.  The  gentleman  who 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  wind  shield 
used  at  the  Empire  City  track  when 
Prince  Alert  went  the  mile  two  seconds 
faster  than  the  world's  record  of  Dan 
Patch,  and  Major  Delmar  beat  his  own 
record  of  2:00:^  by  a  quarter  second — 
claims  that  "the  wind  shield  is  of  de- 
cided advantage  to  a  horse,  probably 
three  to  four  seconds  when  properly 
rated."  Unquestionably  the  shield  is  of 
material  assistance,  and  if  as  much  as 
claimed  for  it,  then  the  performances — 
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with  wind-shield  attachment — of  Lou 
Dillon  and  Major  Delmar  and  Prince 
Alert  this  season  are  to  be  viewed  as  ex- 
hibitions only,  and  Maud  S.  and  Dan 
Patch  still  reign,  for  they  made  their 
great  records  without  the  aid  of  such 
device.  The  Secretary  of  the  Em- 
pire City  Trotting  Club,  Mr.  Alfred 
Reeves,  naively  says,  in  his  plea  for  the 
wind  shield,  that  "people  who  attend 
race  meets  are  little  concerned  as  to  just 
how  records  are  broken,  so  long  as  the 
horse  travels  faster  than  he  ever  traveled 
before  in  his  history."  Mr.  Reeves  sounds 
the  characteristic  American  note — the 
craze  for  records ;  the  frenzy  for  winning. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  a  record  is 
made  so  long  as  one  is  made.  It  isn't  of 
concern  how  a  team  wins,  so  long  as  it 
wins.  So  long  as  it  wins,  what  matters 
that  the  team  is  not  wholly  the  product 
of  the  institution  it  represents ;  that  some 
of  its  members  have  been  dropped  for 
classroom  cheating  or  have  bartered  their 
athletic  skill  for  board  and  lodging  ?  Such 
seems  the  prevailing  note  of  American 
competition. 

But  it  does  matter  to  many  of  us, 
and  the  minority  will  prevail  where  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  record.  Wind  shields 
may  be  used  in  spectacular  flights  against 
time,  to  attract  a  big  gate,  the  chief  con- 
cern of  the  average  American  "sports- 
man"; but  world's  records  must  be  made 
unaided  by  artificial  measures  or  other 
hysteria,  whether  or  no  it  prove  too  tame 
for  club  secretaries  and  the  dear  pubKc. 
Lou  Dillon  is  a  great  mare,  perhaps  the 
greatest  that  ever  trotted,  but  Mr.  Bil- 
lings has  robbed  her  of  the  most  desirable 
turf  record  in  America  by  sending  her 
behind  a  wind  shield.  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Bonner  has  publicly  and  righteously  pro- 
tested against  the  mile  record  of  2:o8|, 
made  in  1885  by  Maud  S.  to  a  high- 
wheel  sulky,  being  surrendered  to  Lovi  Dil- 
lon, which  trotted  a  mile  in  2 105  to  an  old- 
fashioned  sulky,  assisted  by  a  wind  shield ; 
and  horsemen  and  the  publishers  of  the 
Year  Book  will  sustain  his  protest.  Let 
us  have  these  spectacular  exhibitionSj  by 
all  means,  if  the  owners  are  wilhng  to 
hippodrome  their  horses;  they  go  well 
with  the  looping  the  loop  and  shooting 
the  chutes  class  of  entertainment ;  but  let 
no  one  dare  with  such  to  replace  the  rec- 
ords that  have  been  fairly  earned.     The 


pity  of  it  that  Messrs.  Billings  and  Smath- 
ers  should  make  a  circus  of  their  grand 
animals  that  already  had  without  wind- 
shield trotted  squarely,  Lou  Dillon  in 
two  minutes  and  Major  Delmar  in  two 
minutes  and  one-quarter  second. 

Trailine    Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
after         academy  tradition  and  the  nat- 
False         ural  sportsmanship  of  the  cadets 
°  ^  will  be  permitted  to  prevail  at 

Annapolis,  so  that  a  game  may  ensue  be- 
tween our  national  institutions  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  AH  this  pother  of 
differences  is  the  result  of  shameless  ath- 
letic pohtics  which  outsiders  appear  to 
have  fastened  upon  Annapolis.  West 
Point  is  perfectly  right  in  its  contention. 
Annapolis  needs  nothing  so  much  as  to 
put  its  athletic  interests  in  the  hands  of 
its  own. 

SBortine  When  a  woman  reveals  the 
Instinct  sporting  instinct,  she  pleases 
and  Women  us  immeasurably,  because  it 
Go  fers  -^  ^^^  attribute  not  commonly 

included  in  feminine  character.  That  is 
why  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Bar- 
low and  Mrs.  Caleb  Fox  and  the  Misses 
Frances  Griscom,  Fanny  Osgood,  Georgi- 
ana  Bishop  and  Katharine  Harley  gave  a 
joyful  thrill  to  sportsmen  East  and  West; 
that  is  why,  too,  we  were  not  disappointed 
in  the  failure  of  Mrs.  C.  T.  Stout  or  of 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Manice  to  enter  the  recent 
women's  golf  championship  at  Chicago, 
even  though  one  was  the  National  and 
the  other  is  the  Metropolitan  title  holder. 
Collectively,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
Eastern  entries  made  the  better  showing; 
individually.  Miss  Osgood  and  Miss  Har- 
ley proved  the  strongest  of  the  Easterners, 
as  Miss  Bessie  Anthony  and  Miss  J.  Anna 
Carpenter  did  among  the  Westerners. 
Appropriately  enough  these  four  met  in 
the  finals,  and  though  Miss  Anthony  de- 
feated Miss  Osgood,  and  Miss  Carpenter 
won  from  Miss  Harley,  the  margin  of 
victory  in  each  case  was  narrow  indeed; 
so  narrow,  in  fact,  that  judgment  might 
easily  be  reversed  at  another  meeting, 
particularly  if  the  Western  representa- 
tives played  unaided  by  the  counsel  of 
their  caddies.  The  Eastern  women  played 
without  such  assistance,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  the  Western  women  did  not  do 
likewise,   for  by  both  men  and    women 
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golfers  now-a-days  the  counselor  caddie 
is  relegated  from  the  highest  class  of 
amateur  play. 

Miss  Anthony  won  the  championship, 
and  is  unquestionably  first  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin among  the  Western  players.  Whether 
on  neutral  ground  and  without  a  con- 
sulting caddie  she  could  beat  Miss  Os- 
good is  not  so  certain.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
it,  for  I  look  upon  this  Eastern  young 
woman  as  one  of  the  most  likely  suc- 
cessors to  Mrs.  Manice  and  Mrs.  Stout. 
And  that  result  will  come  the  sooner  if 
the  husbands  of  these  players  persist  in 
caddying  for  them.  Both  women  have 
forgotten  more  golf  than  their  worthy  and 
otherwise  deserving  husbands  ever  knew. 

Good  '^^^^  football  season  is  only  just 

Class  beginning  as  I  write,  but  enough 
Football  has  been  seen  to  indicate  that 
Promised  ^j^^  average  standard  of  play  of 
1903  will  considerably  surpass  that  of 
igo2,  which.  East  and  West,  was  high  for 
the  two  leaders,  Yale  and  Michigan,  but 
fell  off  materially  among  the  rest  of  those 
which  comprise  what  we  call  the  first 
class.  The  truth  is  that  last  year  Yale 
outclassed  all  the  other  teams  in  the  East, 
as  did  Michigan  in  the  West.  Among 
the  teams  of  the  second  and  lower  classes, 
the  1902  average  was  excellent,  and  ap- 
pears hkely  to  be  even  better  this  year. 
The  wonder  is  that  these  light  teams, 
drawn  from  a  comparative  handful  of 
undergraduates  and  put  in  shape  by  a 
single  coach,  show  the  game  they  do. 
It  is  the  college  spirit  that  makes  these 
small  teams — the  spirit  seen  in  its  high- 
est phase  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis, 
where  another  handful,  through  sheer 
esprit  de  corps,  develops  teams  that  rate 
close  to  the  Eastern  leaders. 

Among  the  larger  eleven  it  is  to  be  a 
battle  of  the  veterans.  Yale,  Harvard  and 
Princeton  have  substantially  their  1902 
teams  back,  which  in  Yale's  case  is  rather 
beneficial,  despite  loss  of  her  center  trio, 
since  the  men  of  last  year  were  excep- 
tional. Harvard  and  Princeton  had  some 
good  men,  too,  but  speaking  generally  the 
1902  teams  of  those  universities  "were 
mediocre,  and  to  have  them  back  does  not 
seem  to  me  especially  helpful.  It  means 
that  the  Harvard  and  Princeton  coaches 
have  their  work  cut  out.  To  hft  the  1903 
teams  out  of  the  commonplace,  Harvard 


will  need  a  deal  more  force  and  initiative, 
not  to  mention  skill,  in  the  center  of  the 
Hne  than  was  exhibited  at  New  Haven 
last  November,  and  Princeton  something 
of  an  offense  besides  booting  the  ball,  if 
either  hopes  to  score  on  Yale.  On  the 
present  outlook  I  cannot  see  a  chance  of 
victory  for  either  of  them  unless  it  be 
that  Yale's  veterans  get  above  them- 
selves— something  not  likely  to  be  al- 
lowed at  New  Haven.  Yale's  real  danger 
is  said  to  be  lack  of  substitute  material 
and  a  strong  scrub  to  try  out  the  'varsity. 
I  wouldn't  bank  too  much  on  that  if  I 
were' a  Harvard  or  Princeton  man;  that 
is  no  weak  second  eleven  of  which  Glass 
is  a  part.  If  Yale's  stars  escape  class- 
room embarrassment,  which,  judged  by 
precedent,  seems  likely,  it  looks  as  if  noth- 
ing could  keep  the  1903  eleven  from  at- 
taining skill  and  power  equal  to  that  of 
1902. 

There  was  never  such  need  at  Cam- 
bridge for  a  rallying  of  coaching  forces  or 
a  trying  out  of  candidates  as  this  year,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  hope  of  escaping  defeat 
by  Yale,  and  even  by  Pennsylvania,  which 
this  year,  in  desperate  endeavor  to  get  a 
strong  team,  appears  to  have  been  unable 
to  resist  temptation  and  is  playing  an  in- 
eligible man.  Such  is  the  strength  of 
good  resolution  when  faced  by  the  mo- 
mentous question  to. win  or  not  to  win. 

Princeton  has  more  likely  material  than 
Harvard,  and  ought  to  play  Yale  a  close 
game,  with  a  bare  fighting  chance  for  suc- 
cess, if  tlie  team  is  taught  an  offensive  game. 
If  punting  is  relied  upon  so  fully  as  last 
year,  they  probably  won't  get  near  enough 
Yale's  goal  to  make  use  of  the  excellent 
drop-kicking  ability  on  the  eleven. 

Columbia  shapes  well,  and  should 
make  the  best  showing  of  recent  years. 
Cornell's  difficulty  to  point  its  football 
forces  continues,  though  I  look  for  im- 
provement, because  they  really  have  the 
right  stuff  in  them  at  Ithaca,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  it  must  be  felt. 

Michigan  appears  easily  the  strongest 
of  the  West,  and  how  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  Chicago  will  work  out  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Unless  Chicago  drops 
Eckersall,  West  Point  certainly  will  can- 
cel its  game,  however  unmindful  of  pro- 
fessionalizing themselves,  by  playing  Chi- 
cago, Michigan  may  be. 

Some  wise  gentlemen  are,  I  see,  learn- 
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edly  discussing  the  "  distinct  style  "  of  West- 
ern play  apropos  of  the  new  rules — which 
so  early  in  the  season  have,  of  course,  had 
no  bearing  on  form.  The  West  has  no  dis- 
tinctive method ;  it  strives  for  the  same  style 
as  employed  by  the  best  Eastern  teams, 
only,  naturally,  with  a  single  coach  they  fail 
to  reach  it,  and  the  second  line  of  defense  is 
weak,  often  entirely  missing.  As  a  whole 
the  best  Western  teams  are  alert  and  fast ; 
individually  they  lack  the  finesse  of  the  thor- 
oughly coached  Eastern  first-class  player. 
As  to  individual  material,  the  West  fully 
equals  the  East. 

Like  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Very  Life  S^l^^^s  '^'^^o  in  overwhelmingly 
defeating  our  players  showed  us 
what  real  golf  is,  Miss  Rhona  Adair,  the 
visiting  Open  and  Irish  woman  champion, 
excels  our  women  in  the  length  of  her 
game,  and  particularly  in  her  iron  play, 
which  is  accurate  and  strong.  Like  her 
countrymen,  too,  there  is  total  absence  of 
the  nerve-trying  anxiety  at  every  shot. 
She  plays  to  wan,  but  is  not  likely  to 
come  down  with  brain  fever  if  she  fails. 

It  was  a  real  treat  to  follow  the  Eng- 
lishmen over  the  course;  there  was  the 
real  spirit  of  the  game  for  sport's  sake,  in 
all  their  matches,  instead  of  the  game-for 
the-sake-of-winning  spirit  in  evidence  at 
our  tournaments. 

And  that  reminds  me — Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  recently  commenting  in  the 
English  Golf  Illustrated  on  our  play  gen- 
erally, and  golf  particularly,  charged  us 
with  having  less  of  the  spirit,  and  there- 
fore compelled  to  have  more  of  the  letter 
of  law.  Some  of  my  confreres  have  in- 
dignantly resented  the  statement,  and 
quite  an  international  correspondence  has 
resulted.  But,  softly,  dear  brothers.  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  statement  is  fidelity  itself; 
his  estimate  of  us  absolutely  correct. 

Would  it  were  not  so;  but  it  is. 

A  PUNITIVE  expedition  against  the  sur- 
plus of  country  cats  would  tend  to  lessen- 
ing one  of  the  destructive  elements  of  bird 
life. 

Instead  of  railing  at  the  automobile,  it 
would  be  more  to  the  point  if  criticism  fell 
heavily  upon  the  heads  of  the  self-satisfied 
gentlemen  who  fancy  competency  to  han- 
dle a  machine  is  all  included  in  knowing 


how  to  apply  and  shut  off  power,  and  how 
to  put  on  the  brakes. 

The  sooner  amateur  chauffeurs  cease 
regarding  the  motor  car  as  a  toy,  the 
quicker  it  will  attain  to  its  rightful  place 
in  this  progressive  century. 

If  any  man  can  reach  the  North  Pole 
he  is  Peary. 

From  Wyoming  comes  the  news  that  as 
the  prairie  chickens  decrease  the  grass- 
hoppers increase.  Common  sense  would 
seem  to  suggest  immediate  protection  of 
the  chicken.  Thus  do  game  protection 
and  agriculture  walk  hand  in  hand.  Some 
day,  I  suppose,  the  farmers  will  wake  up. 

Reports  from  the  country  generally  in- 
dicate that  the  crop  of  quail  is  about  as 
usual ;  that  of  duck,  where  spring  shooting 
is  forbidden,  unusually  plentiful;  where 
not  forbidden,  fewer  birds  than  usual. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  California, 
where  the  one-time  slaughter  has  been 
prohibited  to  the  great  increase  of  birds. 
Grouse  and  prairie  chickens  are  getting 
scarcer,  and  the  few  scattered  turkeys  ap- 
pear to  hold  their  own.  Let  me  beg  of 
every  man  who  goes  afield  for  any  of  these 
birds,  to  kill  in  moderation;  the  man 
whose  chief  thought  is  a  big  bag  is  not 
worthy  the  name  of  sportsman,  and 
should  be  avoided  by  his  fellows. 

Deer,  particularly  at  the  north  Middle 
West,  and  in  Maine,  are  said  to  have  re- 
plenished their  decimated  ranks  of  last 
season.     Moose  about  the  same. 

When  they  catch  the  miscreant  who 
killed  the  protected  elk  and  moose  in  the 
Adirondacks,  he  should  be  given  five 
years  at  hard  labor.  And  I  am  confident 
he  won't  be  found  to  be  a  guide;  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  one  of  those  despicable 
creatures  that  kill  robins  and  poison  dogs 
— until  soundly  thrashed. 

The  ready  assumption  of  the  guilt  of 
guides  is  unjust  and  illogical;  the  sports- 
man's interest  is  their  interest,  and  the 
guides  know  it. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  Lou 
Dillon  and  Major  Delmar's  great  trotting 
is  the  fractional  speed  shown  by  both. 
When  Lou  Dillon  made  her  two-minute 
record  she  trotted  the  last  quarter  in  29 
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seconds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
1 156 !  When  Major  Delmar,  with  the  aid 
of  a  wind  shield,  equaled  her  record,  he 
made  his  second  quarter  in  28^  seconds,  a 
1:54  gait! 

Now  that  the  races  and  the  following 
love  feasts  are  over,  I  should  like  to  ask — 
Confidential^,  mind,  why  was  Shamrock 
III.  launched  in  petticoats? 

Why  all  this  talk  of  testimonial  cups? 
Reliance  had  the  easiest  victory  of  recent 
defenders.  If  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
just  must  give  testimonials,  why  not  pre- 
sent them  to  the  gentlemen  whose  sports- 
manship and  money  kept  Constitution 
and  gallant  Columhia  in  commission  as 
trial  boats? 

By  all  means  an  ocean  race;  the  sug- 
gestion from  Commodore  Robert  E.  Tod 
is  worthy  of  the  game  and  of  the  man 
himself. 

We  have  had  spectacular  running  in 
plenty  this  season.  McChesney,  Western 
champion  three-year-old  of  1902,  has 
beaten  Hermis,  Eastern  three-year-old 
champion,  1902;  The  Minute  Man,  two- 
year-old,  has  beaten  McChesney;  The 
Picket,  three-year-old,  American  Derby 
winner,  1903,  has  beaten  Africander, 
three-year-old;  Waterboy,  four-year-old, 
has  beaten  The  Picket;  McChesney  has 
beaten  The  Picket. 

In  some  ways  Waterboy  is  the  most  re- 
markable horse  that  ever  raced;  to  have 
broken  a  shoulder  as  a  three-year-old  (in 
1902),  and  to  have  followed  it  by  as  bril- 
liant a  campaign  as  he  has  in  1903,  is 
enough  to  make  him  for  all  time  a  fa- 
mous figure  in  the  turf  world. 

This  has  been  the  most  successful 
steeplechase  season  we  have  yet  had,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  persistent  and  unselfish 
efforts  of  the  sportsmen  interested  in  this 
particular  game  had  at  last  made  an  im- 
pression. The  Champion  attracted  more 
spectators  than  ever  in  its  recent  history, 
and  was  best  contested,  by  a  higher  class 
entry.  One  of  the  favorites,  Lavator, 
fell;  but  Land  of  Clover  is  a  champion 
which  can  defend  his  title  when  need  be. 


Jockeys  on  metropoHtan  tracks  appear 
to  have  got  the  foul  riding  habit.  Why 
does  not  the  Jockey  Club  follow  the  com- 
mon-sense plan  observed  in  foot  and 
bicycle  racing,  and  appoint  inspectors  at 
the  quarters? 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  sportsmen 
learn  August  Belmont  is  not  to  withdraw 
from  the  New  York  State  Racing  Com- 
mission or  the  Jockey  Club.  No  name 
has  meant  as  much  to  the  American  turf 
as  that  of  Belmont — father  and  son  have 
been  identified  with  its  best  interests. 

What  a  joyful  day  to  American  sports- 
men will  be  that  one  which  sees  the  end 
of  summer-time  horse  shows-  done  to  ex- 
ploit cheap  people,  and  when  the  list  of 
box  holders  does  not  precede  the  report 
of  awards  in  the  morning  newspaper! 

The  premature  retirement  of  trotter 
John  A.  McKerron  (2:04^)  for  the  year 
is  very  genuinely  regretted,  for  I  have  con- 
sidered him  one  of  the  season's  two- 
minute  possibihties.  He  will  be  out  strong 
in  1904 — if  all  goes  well. 

There  is  no  open  season  on  elk,  moun- 
tain sheep  and  antelope  in  Colorado  until 

1907. 

The  excellent  general  marksmanship 
and  attendance  at  the  national  rifle-shoot- 
ing competitions  this  year  at  Sea  Girt,  New 
Jersey,  indicates  the  much-wanted  awak- 
ening of  interest  in  the  sport  at  which  we 
once  led  the  world.  And  it  looks  as 
though  we  should  regain  our  position,  even 
without  the  peep-sight.  The  Government 
is  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  rifle  and 
revolver  associations,  by  establishing 
ranges  pretty  generally  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  needs  now  but  earnest 
backing  by  state  organizations  to  raise 
our  national  marksmanship  to  where  it 
belongs — at  the  top. 

Membership  in  the  revolver  associa- 
tion, by  the  way,  is  open  to  any  one — 
anywhere.  Lieutenant  K.  V.  Casey,  71st 
New  York  regiment,  well  merits  the  honor 
of  Military  United  States  Champion, 
earned  by  capturing  the  Wimbledon  Cup 
last  year  and  the  President's  Cup  this 
year. 
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PauiDu  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  who  was  born 
Chaiiiu  jj^  Paris  sixty-eight  years  ago,  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  last  spring,  led  a 
life  so  simple  that  not  half  the  passing 
world  knew  how  very  distinguished  he 
was.  To  his  friends  he  was  quaint,  out- 
spoken, unaffected,  and  sincere;  full  of 
enthusiasm  anrl  kindliness  and  optimism; 


and  I  never  knew  any  one  more  mentally 
alert,  or  more  human.  Yet  what  this 
modest  little  man  accomplished  will  stand 
for  all  time  among  the  highest  achieve- 
ments in  exploration ;  for  Du  Chaillu  was 
the  first,  after  the  great  Livingstone,  to 
shed  real  light  upon  darkest  Africa.  He 
made  two  expeditions  into  western  Africa 
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— the  first  in  1855,  when,  during  four 
years,  he  traveled  8,000  miles  on  foot ; 
the  second  in  1863,  which  lasted  two 
years.  On  the  first  he  found  the  gorilla, 
on  the  second  the  pygmies ;  and  both  dis- 
coveries brought  him  derision  before  they 
finally  brought  him  fame. 

It  is  significant  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's 
greatness  that  he  harbored  no  resentment 
for  the  bitter  criticism  which  greeted  his 
discoveries  before  the  scientific  world  took 
off  its  hat  to  him,  and  was  proud  to  do  him 
honor. 

Since  1854  he  had  made  his  home  in 
America,  where  his  books  were  written 
and  published;  at  the  time  death  overtook 
him,  he  was  gathering  material  on  Russia. 

Why  should  there  be  no  close  season  to 
protect  bears  ? 

The  only  satisfying  feature  of  this  year's 
polo  was  the  improved  form  of  the  second 
and  third  classmen.  The  play  of  the 
first  class  was  below  any  I  have  seen  in  a 
dozen  years.  Lucky  it  was  that  the 
Englishmen  failed  to  come  over,  else 
there  would  be  one  more  victory  to  add 
to  our  British  cousins  in  the  series  of 
international  contests,  which  have  left  us 
in  the  second  place. 

The  polo  tournament  at  Newport  was 
boredom,  indeed. 

Do  the  jockeys  take  orders  from  the 
Jockey  Club,  or  does  the  Jockey  Club 
submit  to  the  pleasure  of  the  jockeys? 

Again  I  hear  talk  of  an  organization  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  amateur  trot- 
ting; but  why  do  not  Messrs.  Billings, 
Devereux,  Forbes,  Hanna,  Tracy  and  the 
other  gentlemen  really  organize  instead  of 
talking  so  much  about  it?  Sportsmen 
want  their  guiding  hand,  and  heaven 
knows  the  track  needs  it.  Meantime, 
the  rules  of  the  National  Trotting  Asso- 
ciation, as  usual,  appear  to  be  made  only 
that  some  driver  may  break  them— and 
go  unpunished. 

No  criticism  is  so  unwarranted  or  so 
pernicious  as  that  on  the  decision  of  finish 
judges.  Unless  he  is  dead  on  the  fine  no 
one  can  know  the  winner  of  a  close  finish ; 
observation  from  even  the  slightest  angle 


is  absolutely  deceptive  and  untrustworthy. 
Therefore,  let  us  have  an  end  of  the 
grand-stand  and  newspaper  howling  over 
decisions  in  close  finishes;  the  judge  is 
dead  on  the  line  and  he  is  there  to  hon- 
estly pick  the  winner;  and  he  does  so. 

I  CONGRATULATE  Princeton  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  Fine  to  the  post 
of  athletic  guardian. 

If  Frank  Veseley,  the  champion  sculler 
of  America,  has  thought  of  sending  entry 
to  Henley,  let  him  profit  by  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  and  conduct 
himself  like  a  sportsman. 

If  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  hadn't  perpe- 
trated that  dreadfully  commonplace  ar- 
ticle recently  pubhshed  on  "The  Future 
of  International  Yacht  Racing,"  we  might 
still  be  eating  our  jam  under  the  delusion 
that  he  knows  something  of  the  yachting 
game. 

.  After  all,  there  seems  to  be  no  surplus 
stock  of  really  good  two-year-olds. 

Dr.  F.  a.  Cook's  belated  expedition 
into  Alaska  has  failed,  as  was  expected, 
in  its  attempt  to  reach  the  top  of  Mount 
McKinley;  they  climbed  11,000  feet  of 
the  (about)  20,000. 

Captain  Williard  Glazier's  expedition 
into  Labrador  has  also  failed,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  of  improper  organization. 
Outing,  however,  has  an  expedition  in 
Labrador  under  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr. 
— my  assistant — which  hasn't  failed,  and 
is  coming  out  after  a  most  successful  and 
thrilling  experience  in  the  unmapped  re- 
gions of  this  little  known  country. 

What  rot  is  this  petty  opposition  to 
non-resident  shooting  license!  Of  course 
there  should  be  a  license  in  every  State, 
and  it  will  have  beneficial  results  doubly 
needed;  it  will  lessen  the  number  of 
shooters  and  give  the  States  money  to  use 
in  local  game  protection. 

There  has  been  discovered  a  man  who 
says  that  ouananiche  are  simply  sea  trout; 
but  then  I  have  known  men  to  shoot  buz- 
zards for  turkeys. 


ANGLING  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

HOW  TO  KNOW  PICKEREL— SOME  REMARKABLE 

CATCHES 

By  WILLIAM  C.   HARRIS 


A  CORRESPONDENT  who  has  been 
/v  among  the  pikes  during  the  month  of 
August,  writes  that  he  is  puzzled  by  the  local 
name  of  "  pickerel "  for  the  yellow-spotted 
fish  of  this  family,  and  wants  to  be  put 
straight  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  species. 
This  query  has  been  answered  several  times 
during  the  last  three  years  in  Outing,  but 
it  is  never  too  late  or  too  soon  to  correct  a 
popular  error  or  drive  the  correction  home. 
The  maskalonge,  the  head  and  mammoth  of 
the  pikes,  may  be  known  on  sight  by  its 
seven  to  nine  rows  of  scales  on  the  gill 
covers,  with  none  on  their  lower  parts,  and 
by  the  round  or  squarish  blackish  spots  on 
its  body  of  grayish  silver.  These  markings 
are  found  only  on  the  fish  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence system,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  Upper 
Mississippi  and  northward.  The  maska- 
longe found  in  the  Ohio  River,  in  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  New  York,  and  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
have  no  spots,  with  more  or  less  vague, 
dark  cross  shades  or  bars.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  apparent  diversity  of  coloration  in 
the  maskalonge,  they  can  be  differentiated 
at  once  from  the  pike,  which  has  many  whit- 
ish or  yellowish  spots,  usually  smaller  than 
the  eye,  on  a  darkish  background,  while,  as 
above  noted,  the  maskalonge  has  darkish 
spots  on  a  light  background.  There  are 
differences  in  structure  between  the  two  fish 
which  serve  technically  to  classify  them  as 
different  species,  but  the  widely  divergent 
coloration  will  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
student-angler. 

The  name  of  "pickerel,"  almost  univer- 
sally used  in  the  West,  in  Northern  New 
York  and  in  New  England  to  designate  the 
pike,  should  be  discarded,  as  there  is  only 
one  pickerel,  properly  so-called,  in  the 
waters  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  that  can 
possibly  be  confused  with  the  true  spotted 
pike ;  and  this  confusion  can  only  arise  from 
its  large  size,  growing  as  it  does  to  a  weight 
of  five  to  eight  pounds.  It  has,  however,  no 
spots,  but  numerous  dark  lines  or  streaks, 
that  run  irregularly  across  each  other,  and 
the  entire  surface  of  the  gill  covers  is  cov- 
ered with  scales,  while  the  lower  half  of  the 
gill  covers  on  the  pike  is  bare  of  scales. 
The  absence  of  spots  will  at  once  serve  to 
distinguish  the  true  pickerel  from  the  pike. 
Another  characteristic  coloration  of  the  pike 
will,  on  sight,  mark  its  individuality :  on 
each  scale  will  be  found  a  grayish  V-shaped 
speck,  which  does  not  exist  on  the  pickerel 
proper. 

There  is   a  little  pickerel,   found   only  in 


the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  tributaries 
of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  south  to  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas,  which  seldom,  if 
ever,  grows  beyond  twelve  inches.  It  may 
be  recognized  by  two  darkish  bars,  one 
downward  from  the  eye  and  one  forward, 
but  not  through  it.  Its  coloration  is  usu- 
ally green  or  grayish,  with  curved  streaks 
on  its  sides ;  these  markings,  however,  are 
extremely  variable,  being  sometimes  absent 
and  the  body  quite  plain  in  tone. 

Another  small  species,  called  the  "banded 
pickerel,"  is  found  in  the  waters  east  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  as  far  south  as  Florida 
in  lowland  streams  and  swamps,  the  west- 
ernmost specimen  coming  from  Escambia 
River,  Alabama.  It  never  grows  beyond 
twelve  inches,  and  while  the  general  colora- 
tion and  markings  are  in  some  specimens 
similar  to  the  "  Httle "  pickerel  above  de- 
scribed and  the  large  one  common  in  waters 
east  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  may  be  recognized 
by  a  black  bar  below  the  eye  and  another 
one  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  gill  cover 
running  through  the  eye  to  the  snout. 

THE   RAINBOW   TROUT. 

Although  the  rainbow  trout  from  the 
McCloud  River,  California,  was  trans- 
planted to  Eastern  waters  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  it  has  been  only  within  the 
last  decade  that  they  have  become  plentiful 
this  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  are  now 
esteemed  a  game  fish  of  high  qualities. 
They  did  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  their 
new  and  enforced  habitat.  Something  ap- 
parently existed  in  the  chemical  make  up 
of  our  Eastern  streams  that  disagreed  with 
the  original  plant  of  fish  brought  from  the 
Pacific  slope,  but  as  time  passed  and  the 
breeding  stock  of  rainbows,  confined  from 
year  to  year  in  the  pens  of  the  hatcheries, 
became  acclimated,  as  it  were,  in  Eastern 
waters,  they  have  not  only  become  numer- 
ous, but  are  thriving  in  many  waters  that 
at  first  seemed  badly  adapted  for  their  in- 
troduction. They  are  rapidly  becoming"  the 
favorite  species  of  fly-fishermen,  as  they 
possess  one  game  quality,  esteemed  above 
all  others  by  the  angler — they  leap  into  the 
air  when  on  the  rod,  a  trait  not  possessed 
by  our  Eastern  brook  beauty,  fontinalis. 
We  now  find  them  particularly  flourishing 
in  Southern  and  Southwestern  waters,  not- 
ably in  Missouri,  where,  as  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  informs  us,  the  Black 
River,  although  stocked  only  last  fall,  con- 
tains   quite    a    number    of    lusty    rainbows. 
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which  have  grown  rapidly  in  size,  and  bid 
fair  to  populate  this  river  and  its  affluents 
as  the  seasons  grow.  I  have  long  been 
under  the  impression  that  before  many 
years  the  rainbow  would  supplant  the  fon- 
tinalis  as  a  game  salmonoid  in  the  estima- 
tion of  fly-fishermen,  who,  as  a  rule,  de- 
light in  not  only  feeling  the  fish,  but  in  see- 
ing him  as  he  fights  for  freedom  in  the  air. 
In  reply  to  the  correspondent  from  Buf- 
falo, New  York :  No  casting  has  ever  been 
done  solely  with  artificial  flies,  the  line  run- 
ning from  the  reel  as  in  bait  casting.  The 
late  M.  M.  Backus  originated  the  idea,  but 
he  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  split  bullet 
(loo  to  the  pound)  on  the  leader  within 
an  inch  of  the  fly  (he  used  but  one).  The 
leader  was  three  feet  long,  with  a  large 
bass  fly  tied  on  a  No.  2  Sproat  hook;  the 
reel  used  was  a  free  running  one  made  for 
the  occasion.  Thus  rigged  and  seated  in  a 
boat,  he  was  able  to  cast  underhand  fifty 
feet  over  open  water;  he  found  that  the 
flies  reached  the  surface  very  gently,  and 
their  submersion  was  sufficiently  slow  and 
deliberate.  On  a  moderate  current,  and  with 
ordinary  waves  and  winds,  the  fly  was  on 
the  surface  almost  continuously.  He  stated 
that  "  the  black  bass  took  it  at  once." 

THE   GRAYLING   ON   THE   INCREASE.    • 

Doubtless,  no  news  from  angling  sources 
will  gladden  the  hearts  of  fishermen  more 
than  recent  reports  from  Michigan  waters, 
particularly  the  Pigeon  River,  which  was, 
twenty  years  ago,  renowned  for  the  number 
and  game  qualities  of  trout  and  grayling. 
Both  of  these  fish  rapidly  repopulate  a 
water  if  disturbing  causes  are  removed,  and 
it  is  now  reported  that  owing  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  lumbering  on  that  river  and  others 
in  the  same  State,  the  grayling  have  again 
appeared,  and  are  taking  the  fly  with  avid- 
ity. The  cause  of  the  disappearance  of 
these  fish  during  recent  years  has  created 
much  discussion.  The  Fish  Commission  of 
Michigan  have  asserted  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  strong  terms,  that  the  introduction 
of  trout  in  some  of  the  waters  was  not  fatal 
to  the  grayling ;  and  their  belief  was  natural, 
for  we  find  that  the  grayling  in  some  Eng- 
lish waters,  where  trout  are  not  only  numer- 
ous but  exceedingly  predacious,  hold  their 
own,  and  frequently  conquer  the  right  of 
dominion.  The  denuding  of  the  forests  and 
excessive  fishing  were  causes  also  claimed 
to  be  fatal  to  these  delicate  fish,  j'et  we  now 
find  them  not  only  on  the  increase,  but 
larger  in  average  size  and  fiercer  in  their 
eagerness  for  surface  lures.  It  is  reported 
that  Colonel  Park,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  re- 
cently made  a  catch  of  thirty-three,  which 
weighed,  after  two  hundred  miles  of  trans- 
portation, over  thirty-six  pounds,  and  the 
largest  leaped  from  the  water  and  took  the 
artificial  bug  when  in  mid-air  several  inches. 
Such  results  are  now  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  "  logging "  on  the  .  rivers  of  the  State 
is  found  by  the  lumbermen  to  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  railroading  their  lumber  to 
market.     The  down-coming  logs  during  the 


spring  freshets  destroyed  the  spawning  beds 
of  the  grayling,  an  early  spring  spawner. 

FLY-FISHING   VS.    TROLL. 

When  casting  the  artificial  fly,  the  fisher- 
man, as  a  rule,  hooks  the  fish  ;  when  troll- 
ing with  any  species  of  lure,  the  fish  hooks 
itself.  Our  correspondent,  "  Youngster," 
can  now  readily  understand  why  we  prefer 
the  former  to  the  latter  method  of  fishing. 
We  might  also  add  that  in  trolling  the  boat- 
man does  the  main  work — he  finds  the  fish, 
and  the  fish  does  the  rest.  When  wading 
down  a  trout-stream,  with  its  alternating  sil- 
ver riflies  and  velvety-brown,  quiet  pools,  the 
experienced  angler  gently  drops  the  flutter- 
ing feathers  atop  the  one  or  across  the  still 
bosom  of  the  other.  He  knows,  or  should 
know,  the  resting  or  feeding  places  of  his 
quarry,  and  call  that  knowledge  into  play 
every  dozen  steps  he  takes  down  the  frolick- 
ing stream.  Yes,  "  Youngster,"  we  love 
fly-fishing  better  than  trolling,  and  we  love 
every  other  method  of  fishing  better  than 
trolling",  be  it  for  maskalonge  of  thirty 
pounds  or  the  bronzebacker  of  five  pounds. 

FISHING    IN     WISCONSIN    AND    NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN. 

The  fishing  season  this  year  in  Wisconsin 
and  northern  Michigan  has  been,  and  is 
now,  for  maskalonge  and  black  bass,  the 
most  successful  in  many  years.  Large 
scores  have  been  made  at  Gogebic,  Cisco 
Lake,  Manitowish,  Mercer  Woodruff,  Eagle 
River,  Three  Lakes  and  other  points.  Nine- 
teen maskalonge,  ranging  in  weight  from 
twelve  to  forty-seven  pounds,  have  been 
caught  in  three  days'  fishing,  and  black  bass 
from  three  to  six  pounds  are  frequently 
boated  at  Gogebic.  The  maskalonge  re- 
ferred to  are  of  the  unspotted  kind. 

MALE   AND   FEMALE   TROUT. 

"  C.  S.  H."  wants  to  be  told  "  how  to 
tell  a  male  from  a  female  trout."  It  is 
quite  difficult,  except  during  the  breeding 
season,  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  trout.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  male  is  known  by  its 
high  color,  the  extreme  brightness  of  the 
red  on  the  belly  and  fins  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  body  near  the  vent.  The  female  is 
much  more  quiet  in  color,  and  differs  in 
shape,  being  rounder  and,  at  the  period  of 
incubation,  very  corpulent,  caused  by  the 
development  of  the  eggs.  The  male  is  at 
all  times  the  deeper  fish,  with  a  longer  head. 

A    RATHER    PECULIAR    CATCH. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hoyt,  of  New  York,  boated 
a  black  bass  recently  at  Lake  Loughboro, 
Canada,  under  peculiar  conditions.  He 
Avrites :  "  After  he  first  struck,  I  gave  him 
about  fifteen  feet  of  line,  in  order  that  he 
might  get  the  bait  well  down ;  then  waited 
about  twenty  seconds  or  so ;  then  snubbed 
him  and  brought  him  in  without  a  struggle. 
Lie  was  disarmed  as  per  enclosed  diagram ; 
he  simply  could  not  move."     The  diagram 
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shows  a  half-hitch  of  the  Hne  around  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  tail,  the  bass  evidently  en- 
tangling himself  when  line  was  given  him, 
•  and  came  in.  tail  foremost  to  the  boat. 

A    MONSTER   BLACK.  BASS. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Ross,  of  Michigan,  reports  a 
catch  of  a  small-mouthed  black  bass  which 
is  the  largest  on  record  taken  during  the 
last  ten  years  at  least.  It  measured  twenty- 
nine  inches  and  weighed  nine  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  was  boated  in  Cornelius  Bay, 
Spring  Lake,  Michigan.  Mr.  Ross  tells 
us  that  he  "  weighed  the  creature  when 
alive,"    with    the    above    result.      Her    roes 


were  nine  inches  long  and  weighed  one 
and  three-quarter  pounds ;  the  skull  meas- 
ured six  inches.  Mr.  Ross  is  mistaken  as 
to  this  bass  being  the  heaviest  on  record ; 
about  fifteen  years  ago  a  small-mouthed 
bass  was  taken  from  a  lake  near  Glens  Falls, 
New  York,  that  weighed  eleven  pounds, 
and  one  was  reported,  I  think,  as  being 
caught  in  the  same  water,  that  weighed, 
when  alive,  twelve  pounds.  This  latter 
record  is  not  so  well  authenticated  as  the 
eleven-pound  fish,  the  weight  of  which  was 
attested  by  reliable  citizens  of  Glens  Falls. 
The  large-mouthed  black  bass  of  Florida 
waters  have  been  taken  weighing  thirty 
pounds  and  thereabouts. 
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WILD-FOWLING  AND  UPLAND  SHOOTING 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


THE  veteran  of  many  fields  may  skip 
these  words,  or  read  and  grin  sarcas- 
tically if  he  be  so  minded.  They  are  not  for 
him,  but  rather  for  the  special  benefit  of 
that  multitudinous,  persistent  and  altogether 
lovable  youth  who  is  forever  asking  ques- 
tions because  he  wants  to  know.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  set  him  right  by  pointing  out 
wherein  wild-fowling  differs  broadly  from 
the  typical  sport  of  the  dry  grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distances  at  which 
geese  and  duck  are  shot  will  average  about 
twice  as  far  as  is  common  on  the  uplands. 
In  the  East  especially,  even  in  the  open, 
thirty  yards  would  be  a  longish  range  for 
gallinacious  game,  while  shots  at  forty-five 
and  fifty  yards  are  the  exception.  In  wild- 
fowling.  East,  West,  or  anywhere,  the  re- 
verse of  this  would  be  the  general  rule.  As 
an  example,  the  great  majority  of  quail, 
cock,  ruffed  grouse  and  (early  in  the  sea- 
son) prairie  grouse  fall  within  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-eight  yards  of  the  gun,  while  a 
thirty-yard  range  may  be  considered  rather 
close  work  where  geese  and  duck  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  probable  that  more  than  half 
the  wild  fowl  annually  killed  fall  between 
the  forty  and  fifty  yard  ranges,  which 
means  that  the  methods  of  shooting  also 
must  vary.  Hence,  we  are  apt  to  find  in  the 
real  master  of  upland  shooting  a  rapid, 
clean-cut  style,  and  in  his  rival  of  the 
marshes  an  equally  deadly  but  much  more 
deliberate  method.  On  the  uplands,  the 
bird  seldom  is  seen  before  it  springs,  and 
it  is  then  the  nearest  it  will  be,  in  life,  but 
swiftly  increasing  its  distance.  The  man, 
unable  to  see  the  crouched  bird,  but  know- 
ing what  will  presently  happen,  is  nerved 
for  swift  action,  and  at  the  first  flutter  of  a 
wing  the  gun  is  swept  to  the  firing  position. 


Very  frequently  the  bird  is  covered  before 
it  is  twenty  yards  from  the  gun,  and  the 
man  holds  on,  or  fires,  as  his  temperament 
decides.  In  wild-fowling,  there  seldom  is 
anything  of  the  tense  preliminary  pause  and 
abrupt,  haste-provoking  flushing.  As  a  rule, 
the  game  is  seen  some  little  time  before  it 
is  within  range,  and  the  man  is  able  to  plan 
his  attack.  There  is  no  cover  to  interfere 
and  nothing  to  provoke  undue  haste,  so  the 
very  openness  of  the  task  encourages  a 
calmer  and  altogether  more  methodical 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  Hence,  the  man 
of  the  marsh  develops  into,  the  patient,  cool 
calculator  rather  than  the  dashing,  ready- 
reckoner  of  the  upland. 

Can  one  man  successfully  play  the  dual 
role  would  be  a  natural  question,  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  which  is — few  men  do. 
Much  may  depend  upon  where  a  man  has 
been  raised.  I  have  met  a  few  who  could 
score  about  as  well  on  upland  or  marsh, 
and,  needless  to  say,  they  were  the  sort  of 
men  a  wise  amateur  would  not  attempt  to 
beat.  Every  one  of  those  deadly  perform- 
ers had  been  bred  in  a  country  of  mix^d 
shooting,  where  the  practice  was  grouse  one 
day,  waterfowl  a  second,  snipe  a  third,  and 
so  on,  with  many  days  when  a  mixed  bag 
resulted.  But  in  his  heart,  each  of  those 
men  preferred  some  one  variety  of  game, 
and  would  sooner  back  his  skill  on  that  if 
occasion  arose.  Very  few  men  fresh  from 
long  practice  on  the  uplands  can  do  much 
with  wild  fowl  during  their  first  attempts. 
Not  only  are  the  increased  ranges  trouble- 
some, but  there  is  sure  to  be  difficulty  in 
estimating  distances.  To  any  inexperienced 
eye  wild  fowl  appear  much  closer  than  is 
the  case ;  while  the  speed,  especially  of  the 
larger  fowl,  is  sure  to  be  under-estimated. 
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Then,  too,  there  is  much  more  of  swinging 
the  gun  and  holding  ahead  in  wild-fowHng, 
and  the  man  who  neglects  these  highly  im- 
portant matters  will  miss  often. 

Take  the  wild-fowler  to  the  upland,  and 
he  probably  will  do  better,  at  least  in  the 
open.  He  surely  will  be  a  bit  slow,  but  he 
will  hold  ahead,  even  to  excess,  which  is  a 
mighty  good  fault.  His  real  troubles  will 
begin  the  moment  he  gets  into  cover.  To 
a  man  accustomed  to  long  looks  across 
water  and  grass,  even  easy  cover  appears 
very  formidable.  He  knows  he  has  need  to 
hurry,  and  he  is  apt  to  hurry  too  much. 
Yet  a  few  days'  practice  will  teach  him  that 
shot  can  search  out  a  way  through  much 
thick-looking  stuff,  and  his  speed  will  per- 
ceptibly increase.  The  work  of  his  com- 
rade, too,  will  be  an  exceedingly  useful  ob- 
ject lesson.  The  great  difference  in  the 
problems  before  the  two  transposed  gunners 
really  is  this — the  marshman  fancies  the 
cover  to  be  more  difficult  than  is  the  case, 
while  the  man  from  the  upland  is  deceived 
by  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  work  on 
the  water.  The  man  of  the  upland  is  the 
better  authority  on  the  question  of  who  falls 
down  harder. 

Nothing  here  said,  however,  need  discour- 
age the  reader  who  aspires  to  be  a  good 
all-round  shot.  If  possible,  he  should  prac- 
tice on  all  kinds  of  game,  and  omit  the 
common  mistake  of  devoting  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  game  at  which  he  can 
make  the  best  showing.  It  is  not  the  strong, 
but  the  weak  side  which  stands  in  need  of 
attention  and  development,  hence  the  half- 
schooled  one  who  can  do  pretty  well  on  the 
upland,  yet  fails  on  the  marsh,  will  be  wise 
to  devote  himself  for  a  reasonable  time  to 
wild-fowling.  Your  all-round  good  man  is 
bound  to  be  broader  and  better  than  one 
who  ties  himself  to  a  sporting  hobby,  and 
he's  apt  to  have  more  fun,  too.  Compara- 
tively few  of  us  are  permanently  anchored 
in  one  county,  or  State ;  a  telegram  may  be 
the  first  intimation  of  a  move  to  new  and 
distant  fields,  of  which  only  the  good  all- 
round  man  can  take  full  advantage.  And 
the  actual  shooting  is  not  the  true  reason 
why  a  sportsman  will  do  well  to  thoroughly 
master  his  craft.  The  results  of  enthusias- 
tic study  and  observation  are  wonderfully 
satisfying.  All  wild  life  has  a  fascinating 
interest,  a  fact  which  the  mere  gunner  who 
pursues  one  or  two  species  seldom  rightly 
understands.  There  is  more  satisfaction  in 
studying  the  complete  story  of  a  bird's  life 
than  in  merely  skimming  through  chapter 
one  and  then  killing  the  bird  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  write  its  chapter  two.  I  believe 
in  a  reasonable  amount  of  shooting,  because 
that  means  clean,  manly  sport,  but  I.  do  not 
believe  in  that  type  of  sportsman  who  does 
not  think  enough  of  his  craft  to  master 
more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  it. 

RUFFED   GROUSE. 

The  very  mention  of  ruffed  grouse  calls 
up  visions  of  grim  woods,  dark  ravines  and 
leafless    brown    thickets.     Better    bird    than 


the  fan-tailed,  tippeted  beauty  never  flew, 
and  a  really  good  day  with  him  is  a  thing 
to  be  remembered.  I  fancy  this  grouse  is  a 
sort  of  conundrum  to  the  majority  of  young- 
shooters,  and  no  easy  problem  to  many  of 
riper  years.  The  grouse  is  now  at  his  best, 
and  a  grand  quarry  for  whoever  can  stop 
his  humming  flight.  Where  shall  he  be 
sought?  In  the  very  roughest  country  in 
your  State.  The  brushy  sides  of  a  ravine, 
through  which  flows  a  trout-stream,  fre- 
quently are  the  best  of  grounds.  In  heavy, 
low-lying  woods  there  sometimes  are  long 
ridges  upon  which  thrives  the  beech — those 
are  good  places.  Dense  thickets,  stretching 
far  alongside  heavy  woodlands  and  forming 
a  wall-like  array  of  slim  saplings,  with  berry 
bushes  and  briars  tangling  for  acres  in 
front — these  combine  to  form  ideal  ground. 
Is  there  a  long  lumber-road,  traversing  a 
wood  and  having  young  brush  springing 
up  either  side,  and  old  tops  piled  here  and 
there?  Walk  the  entire  length  of  it,  and 
have  3'our  gun  ready  for  instant  action.  Is 
the  ground  a  wood,  then  thicket  dwindling 
down  to  a  field  of  fall-green  clover?  If  so, 
there  is  more  than  a  slim  chance.  Early 
in  the  morning,  while  the  white  drops  yet 
clung  to  the  clover  leaves,  I  should  skirmish 
near  the  line  where  the  green  meets  the 
brown.  And  I  should  return  that  way  as 
the  evening  shadows  fell,  for  the  grouse 
has  a  habit  of  slipping  from  his  cover  to 
the  clover  about  that  peaceful  hour.  It 
often  happens  one  finds  a  big  thicket  cover- 
ing a  low  portion  of  a  field,  while  a  wood 
is  near  by.  Beat  that  thicket  from  end  to 
end.  If  it  is  surrounded  by  clover  fields, 
beat  it  twice,  and  repeat  every  time  you 
hunt  in  that  direction.  It  may  be  blank  ten 
times,  but  the  eleventh  time  he'll  be  there, 
and,  if  you  are  ready,  you'll  enjoy  a  glorious 
chance  at  him  as  he  roars  away  for  the 
wood.  If  you  fail  to  make  the  beat  for  one 
evening,  next  day  you  may  find  the  tell-tale 
droppings,  the  shed  feather,  or  the  scratched 
places,  which  will  prove  he  was  there  the 
one  time  you  were  too  lazy  to  go  seek  him. 
The  ruffed  grouse  is  a  curious  bird — in 
fact  I  don't  believe  anybody  thoroughly 
understands  him.  I  have'  shot  him  in  every 
Canadian  province,  in  New  York,  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  a 
few  other  places,  yet  I  never  know  what 
he'll  do  next,  nor  where  he'll  flush  from.  I 
have  met  him  in  towns,  and  seen  him  at 
dusk  speeding  across  huge  opens  and  bound 
upon  some  mysterious  errand,  the  purport 
of  which  I  could  only  surmise.  I  have 
flushed  him  in  my  own  garden,  in  town, 
and  fully  a  mile  from  the  nearest  small 
wood.  Why  he  was  there,  what  he  sought 
or  how  he  possibly  could  know  the  sought 
thing  grew  there  were  matters  which  ap- 
peared to  have  no  satisfying  solution.  A 
very  common  form  of  cover  is  where  a  com- 
paratively narrow  strip  of  thicket  fringes 
tall  timber.  In  such  a  case,  if  I  have  a 
comrade,  I  always  volunteer  to  go  into  the 
cover.  Most  men  prefer  to  stick  to  the 
open  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  clear  straight- 
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away  shot  as  the  grouse  darts  for  the  timber. 
My  plan  is  to  move  along  behind  the 
thicket.  The  grouse  is  certain  to  make  for 
the  wood,  and  in  so  doing  offer  me  a  cross- 
ing, instead  of  a  straightway  chance.  At 
first  glance  this  would  appear  more  difficult, 
but  it  is  not  so.  A  grouse  driven  from  out- 
side has  a  nasty  habit  of  whisking  behind 
the  nearest  tree  trunk  and  then  keeping  that 
saving  screen  between  himself  and  the  gun. 
A  bird  crossing  the  line  of  fire  cannot  do 
this,  and  while  he  certainly  will  pass  behind 
trees,  he  also  must  cross  open  spaces,  which 
affords  the  gun  a  much  better  chance.  By 
this  method  I  have  bagged  many  a  fine  bird 
which,  otherwise,  surely  would  have  es- 
caped. 

Another  point  worth  bearing  in  mind  is 
to  keep  your  eye  on  the  bird  so  long  as  you 
can  see  it.  If  the  vanishing  form  appears 
to  lower,  or  merely  maintains  its  line  of 
flight,  the  odds  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
bird's  alighting  upon  the  ground,  when,  of 
course,  it  may  be  followed  and  again 
flushed.  Should  the  line  of  flight  gradually 
rise,  or  there  be  a  sudden  upward  movement, 
the  bird  will  almost  certainly  "  tree  "  within 
a  few  yards  of  where  the  rise  occurred. 
Then  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  follow  and 
endeavor  to  locate  the  quarry.  This  is  not 
as  easy  as  it  sounds,  for  a  treed  grouse  is 
hard  to  locate.  The  surest  way  is  to  ex- 
amine tree  after  tree  by  scanning  limb  after 
limb  from  tip  to  junction  with  the  trunk. 
The  bird,  probably,  will  be  sitting  stiffly 
erect  and  motionless  and  well  in  toward 
the  trunk.  Curiously  enough,  a  treed  grouse 
appears  to  know  the  instant  it  is  discovered, 
and  likely  as  not  it  will  at  once  dash  from 
the  perch  it  may  have  been  holding  for 
many  minutes.  A  bird  thus  leaving  a  lofty 
perch  is  as  baffling  a  mark  as  a  glutton  for 
difficult  work  could  desire. 


LATE   QUAIL. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season,  the  quail, 
now  termed  "  Bob  Whites,"  are  swift, 
strong  and  pretty  thoroughly  educated. 
Tactics  which  filled  the  bag  a  while  ago  may 
not  now  avail,  yet,  after  all,  the  birds  use 
very  few  artifices  to  baffle  their  pursuers. 
The  sportsman's  greatest  foe  now  is  un- 
settled weather ;  rainy  or  dark,  blustering 
days  being  the  worst  of  all.  The  birds  are 
addicted  to  running  during  damp  spells, 
and  running  quail  are  a  genuine  nuisance. 
On  stormy  days  they  are  apt  to  be  in  the 
woods,  and  not  seldom  a  bevy  flushed  in 
the  open  will  speed  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  tallest  timber  and  disappear  as 
though  they  had  never  been.  This  is  a  try- 
ing time,  and  when  the  dogs  have  carefully 
worked  the  ground  and  located,  perhaps, 
but  two  or  three  of  a  large  bevy,  the  sports- 
man must  put  on  his  thinking-cap.  It  is 
more  than  likely  the  birds  have  treed,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  they  occasionally 
take  to  extremely  tall  trees.  The  beech  and 
oak,  to  which  the  brown  leaves  cling  long, 
offer    the    most   promising    shelters,    but    I 


have  seen  quail  take  to  a  tree  which  carried 
not  a  leaf.  When  birds  tree,  I  leave  them 
for  the  time — perhaps  go  away  a  hundred 
yards,  have  a  smoke,  then  start  calling. 
This  may  bring  them  back  to  earth.  I  can- 
not recall  having  seen  a  quail  leave  one  tree 
for  another.  The  bird's  proper  place  is  on 
the  ground,  and  when  flying  from  a  tree  it 
almost  invariably  slants  rather  sharply 
downward.  Needless  to  say,  while  thus 
moving,  the  bird  is  pretty  safe  from  the 
average  field  shot. 

FIELD  DOGS   AND   FUR. 

In  answer  to  several  correspondents — I 
don't  believe  in  allowing  a  decent  setter  or 
pointer  to  work  on  hares.  The  only  time 
when  I  care  to  meddle  with  fur  is  when 
beagles  are  doing  the  driving.  Then  the 
sport  seems  to  be  well  worth  while,  but  that 
is  no  excuse  for  mixing  up  feathers  and 
fur.  A  man  out  for  quail  or  grouse  has  no 
license  to  bother  with  hares,  which  are  apt 
to  prove  a  nuisance.  If  I  had  a  lot  of  quail 
nicely  located  in  choice  cover,  the  very  last 
thing  I'd  care  to  find  would  be  fur.  One 
fool  of  a  rabbit  can  cause  more  mischief  in 
one  minute  than  a  dog-whip  can  cure  in 
one  full  working-day.  The  next  worse 
thing  to  a  live  hare  is  a  dead  one.  The 
brute  isn't  worth  the  room  he  occupies  in 
the  coat,  and  yet  it  seems  a  shame  to  chuck 
him  away.  I  generally  pack  him  along  as 
far  as  the  first  house,  where,  if  the  folks 
are  unusually  green,  I  trade  him  for  milk.. 
To  hang  up  the  hare  in  some  bush  and  then 
forget  the  location  is  an  effective  method. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  our  Eastern  hares  are 
excellent  eating. 

I  must  beg  my  young  correspondents  to 
omit  this  too-common  question — "  Which 
make  of  gun  do  you  consider  the  best?" 
There  is  but  one  best  gun  in  the  world,  and 
every  owner  of  a  gun  is  pretty  certain  which 
one  it  is.  Like  most  sportsmen,  I  have  my 
favorite  weapon,  but  that  by  no  means  sig- 
nifies that  other  men  have  not  as  good,  or 
better  arms.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"  best  gun,"  while  there  are  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  makes  which  some  people  consider 
the  best.  Each  one  of  a  number  of  high- 
class  guns  has  one  or  more  peculiar  fea- 
tures, and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  one  of  these,  and 
not  the  gun  as  a  whole,  which  wins  the 
individual  fancy.  In  their  shooting  and 
wearing  qualities,  guns  of  the  better  grades 
are  about  alike,  their  real  differences  being 
in  the  style  of  finish.  This  kills  no  birds, 
but  it  has  a  value  outside  of  its  power  to 
please  the  eye.  A  highly-finished  arm  may 
safely  be  accepted  as  a  first-class  one,  be- 
cause the  work  on  It  proves  that  the  maker 
had  absolute  faith  in  his  materials,  else  he 
surely  never  would  have  paid  the  expert's 
high  wage  for  the  ornamental  work.  One 
may  bear  this  in  mind  to  advantage  when 
purchasing  a  second-hand  gun.  If  the  arm 
shows  the  finish,  it  certainly  was  good  when 
it  was  new,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to 
have  be'fallen  it  since. 
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VlfH'      .^^z-        t"^^^ 
■^C^^iP^  '^^^  Daniel  Boone  Gateway. 

THE  Daniel  Boone  gateway,  shown  in 
the  first  illustration,  is  a  simple  and 
effective  one  for  a  footpath  or  bridle-path 
entrance.  '  It  is  made  of  a  number  of  logs 
of  graduated  lengths,  set  upright  like  the 
palisaded  forts  built  by  our  pioneers.  _ 

The  tops  of  the  logs  should  be  so  trimmed 
as  to  form  a  regular  incline,  which  may  be 
roofed  over  by  two  slabs,  of  equal  length, 
meeting  in  an  apex  over  the  middle  of  the 
path.  A  better  backwoods  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained by  using,  for  the  inside  posts,  two 
trees  so  trimmed  as  to  leave  but  one  branch 
on  each  log. 

Set  these  logs  so  that  their  branches  form 
a  continuation  of  the  roof  line  and  cross 
over  the  center  of  the  path  as  they  do  in 
the  illustration. 

Select  six  or  eight  logs  of  equal  diameter 
and  roughly  point  their  lower  ends  ;  when 
they  are  peeled  and  properly  trimmed  they 
may  be  rolled  upon  a  couple  of  other  logs, 
called  "  skids."  Place  them  on  the  skids 
with  their  lower,  or  pointed,  ends  all  in 
line,  and  see  that  the  logs  themselves  rest 
at  right  angles  to  this  line.  Leave  a  space 
between  the  two  sets  of  logs  corresponding 
with  that  to  be  occupied  by  the  gate. 

*  AH  rights  to  the  suggestions  and  drawings  in  this  ar- 
ticle are  reserved  by  the  author. 


In  Other  words,  place  the  logs 
on  the  skids  in  the  exact  order 
and  position  you  intend  that  they 
shall  occupy  when  set  upright. 

Allow  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  to  go  underground,  and  mark 
off  a  point  on  each  of  the  outside 
logs  which  will  be  about  six  feet 
above  the  ground  when  the  logs 
are  set.  Place  a  straight-edged 
board  with  the  edge  of  one  end  at 
the  six-foot  mark,  and  lay  it  at  the 
angle  decided  upon  for  your  in- 
tended roof.  Rule  a  line  over  the 
logs  along  the  edge  of  this  board 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside 
posts  of  each  set  of  logs. 

If  there  is  no  straight-edged 
board  handy,  take  a  piece  of  thor- 
oughly chalked  cord  and  stretch  it 
from  point  to  point.  When  the 
cord  is  pulled  up  in  the  middle 
and  allowed  to  smartly  snap  back 
in  place,  it  will  mark  your  logs 
for  you  as  they  are  to  be  cut.  The 
tops  of  the  logs  may  now  be  sawed 
off  with  a  cross-cut  saw,  as  marked, 
or  can  be  chopped  away  by  an  ex- 
pert axe-man. 

Where  the  gate  is  to  be  located 
dig  a  trench  upon  each  side  of  the  pathway; 
make  it  about  three  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
and  long  and  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
lower  ends  of  the  logs.  Erect  the  two  short 
outside  logs  first,  and  secure  them  in  position 
with  temporary  props.  When  these  are  ex- 
actly plumb,  nail  a  narrow  board  horizon- 
tally from  a  point  near  the  top  of  one  post 
to  a  point  similarly  located  upon  the  op- 
posite post.  Or  you  may  stretch  a  strong 
cord  from  point  to  point  across  the  inter- 
vening space ;  this  serves  as  a  guide  by 
which  you  can  keep  the  other  posts  in  line. 
Prop  up  all  the  posts  with  temporary 
props,  and  when  they  are  seen  to  be  plumb 
and  in  line  fill  in  the  dirt  and  trample  or 
hammer  it  down  hard  and  firm. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
roof  the  exposed  ends  of  the  logs  with 
slabs  rounded  on  one  side,  and  the  gateway 
is  ready  for  the  hanging  of  the  gate. 

A  small  loophole  cut  between  the  logs 
adds  to  the  effect,  and  is  suggested  by  the 
palisade  appearance  of  the  structure.  Re- 
member to  peel  the  bark  from  the  logs, 
otherwise  big  black  ants  and  wood-boring 
beetles  will  infest  your  gateway.  Sun- 
shine and  rain  will  tone  down  the  too 
light  appearance  of  the  peeled  logs,  and 
they  will  assume  the  pleasing  neutral  tint 
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The  Davy  Crockett  Gateway. 

SO  admired  by  ariists  in  old  post  and  rail 
fences.* 

I  am  now  writing  inside  a  log  house 
which  I  built  seventeen  years  ago  of  peeled 
logs,  and  it  is  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was 
built ;  while,  not  many  miles  away,  there 
are  some  expensive  and  extensive  log  houses 
recently  built  with  unpeeled  logs,  the  bark 
being  left  on  the  logs  for  the  sake  of  the 
rustic  effect  it  gives  to  the  edifices.  As  a 
consequence,  these  houses  are  already  in  a 
lamentably  worm-eaten  condition,  while 
mine  is  good  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come. 

The  Davy  Crockett  gateway,  shown  in  the 
next     illustration,     is  ,« 

extremely  sim.ple  in 
design  and  construc- 
tion, but  it,  neverthe- 
less, makes  quite  an 
imposing  and  decid- 
edly unique  entrance 
for  a  driveway.  Its 
form  suggests  a  Jap- 
anese origin,  but  this 
is  purely  accidental,  as 
the  design  was  evolved 
from  actual  experi- 
ments with  some  logs. 

As  the  illustrations 
show,  the  Crockett 
gateway  consists  of  a 
belfry  made  of  the 
reversed  crotch  of  a 
tree,  supported  by  a 
short  horizontal  log, 
which  rests  upon  four 
short  uprights  pegged 
or    spiked    to    a    long 


horizontal  log  supported  by  two  log 
posts,  one  on  either  side  of  the  drive- 
way. The  tops  of  the  two  post  logs 
are  cut  wedge-shape  and  fit  into  suit- 
able notches  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  horizontal  cross  log,  and  are  fur- 
ther secured  by  long  wooden  pegs 
driven  into  auger  holes  bored  through 
the  top  of  the  horizontal  log  into  the 
top  ends  of  the  uprights.  The  auger 
holes  should  be  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  pegs,  so  that  it  requires  some 
forceto  drive  the  pegs  home;  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  split  the  logs. 

The  first  horizontal  log  must  be 
elevated  a  sufficient  height  to  admit  a 
load  of  hay  or  a  top  coach.  Fasten 
the  four  half  logs  in  place,  which  sup- 
port the  shorter  horizontal  piece,  with 
wooden  pegs  or  iron  spikes,  and  peg 
the  ends  of  the  forks  of  the  belfry  in 
a  similar  manner. 

Wherever  directions  are  given  for 
the  use  of  wooden  pegs,  suitable  iron 
bars  and  bolts  or  iron  spikes  may  be 
substituted  by  the  builder,  but  he  will 
then  sacrifice  a  degree  of  the  senti- 
ment and  charm  only  present  when 
one  creates  a  thing  from  the  crude 
natural  material. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  bell  itself 
may  be  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
iron  spikes,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  belfry  is  built  to  hold  the  bell,  and  that 
the  latter  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  struc- 
ture than  the  contents  of  a  box  are  part  of 
the  box  itself.  The  bell  cord  can  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  individual  builder. 
In  the  illustration  it  hangs  to  one  side  in 
easy  reach  of  any  visitor  who  wishes  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival.  Built  with  reduced  pro- 
portions, the  Davy  Crockett  gateway  is  just 
as  appropriate  for  a  bridle-path  or  footpath. 
If  the  next  illustration  is  oriental  in  form, 
this  is  also  the  result  of  accident,  for  the 
Simon  Kenton  portal  is  as  purely  Amer- 
ican as  the  man  for  whom  it  is  named,  and 


The  Simon  Kenton  Gateway. 
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Fig.  4. 

was  developed  by  sundry  experiments  with 
the  materials  found  in  our  native  forests. 
Even  the  grotesque  heads  terminating  the 
ridge  plank  were  not  suggested  by  oriental 
dragons,  but  by  the  prow  of  a  Northwestern 
American   Indian's   dug-out   canoe. 

Build  stone  foundations  for  your  log 
piers,  starting  them  below  the  frost  line  in 
shallow  trenches  dug  for  that  purpose.  If 
laid  upon  the  top  of  the  ground,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  upheaval  caused  by  frost  and 
sun  may  make  leaning  towers  of  your  piers 
or  even  upset  the  entire  gateway. 

Make  the  base  wall  about 
six  by  six  feet  and  lay  the 
stones  "  dry  " — that  is,  with- 
out the  use  of  mud,  mortar 
or  cement.  First  lay  a  row  of 
flat  stones  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  on  either  side 
of  the  gateway.  If  your  foun- 
dation rocks  tilt  or  rock  at 
the  touch,  use  splinters  or 
thin  fragments  of  stone  to 
bolster  up  the  movable  ends 
until  the  stones  are  firm  in 
theirbeds.  The  flat,  thin 
fragments  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  called  "  levelers  "  by 
country  dry-wall  builders. 
Lay  the  next  layer  of  stones 
over  the  first,  being  careful 
that  they  break  joints — that 
is,  that  the  spaces  between 
the  top  layer  of  stones  no- 
where corresponds  with  simi- 
lar spaces  below.  Continue  in  this  way  until 
your  walls  are  eight  or  twelve  inches  above 
ground.  By  the  use  of  "  levelers "  make 
the  stones  firm  enough  to  walk  over  with- 
out displacing  them. 

To  guide  you  in  building,  and  to  insure 
straight  inside  lines  to  your  gateway,  erect 
a  temporary  structure,  with  two  by  four 
timbers  for  the  four  uprights,  marking  the 
four  inside  corners  of  your  gateway.  Hold 
these  guide  posts  in  position  by  nailing 
diagonal  boards  from  the  tops  of  one  set 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  other  set  of  two  by 
fours,  crossing  in  the  middle  of  the  drive- 
way like  an  X.  Connect  the  end  posts  to- 
gether in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  box  with  X  sides  and  two  by  fours 
at  the  corners. 

The  outside  corners  of  the  log  tiers  may 
be  marked  by  lines  stretched  from  pegs  in 
the  ground  to  cross 
poles  fastened  to 
your  temporary 
structure.  Cut  four 
logs  to  fit  the  foun- 
dations on  eachside 
of  the  driveway ; 
lay  two  logs  on  op- 
posite sides  of  one 


foundation  and  two  logs 
on  top  of  these,  crossing 
them  at  right  angles,  and 
mark  the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  notched 
with  the  axe.  Make  a 
U-shaped  notch  in  the  bottom  log  and  a  re- 
versed n-shaped  notch  in  the  top  log  to  fit 
over  it.  When  the  top  of  the  piers  is  reached, 
use  skids  to  roll  the  big  logs  in  place. 

Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  of  the  ridge  plank 
for  the  roof;  the  full  lines  show  the  form 
of  the  plank,  the  dash  and  dot  lines  the 
places  to  saw,  and  the  small  dots  the  out- 
lines to  cut  or  engrave  with  a  gouge.  Saw 
from  A  to  B,  from  C  toD,  from  K  to  L 
and  from  M  to  N,  then  saw  slits  from  O  to 
E,  from  P  to  F,  from  R  to  G  and  from  S 
to  H.  It  will  be  now  comparatively  simple, 
using  a  rip  saw,  to  saw  from 
T  to  E,  F,  G,  H  and  J,  and 
your  ridge  plank  only  needs 
the  artistic  touch  of  the  gouge 
to  fit  it  to  be  put  in  place  as 
is  shown  by  Fig.  5. 

You  can  now  make  your 
purlins,  rafters,  end  and  side 
plates,  and  nail  them  together, 
as  in  Fig.  5 ;  nail  the  roof 
frame  fast  to  the  top  of  your 
gateway  and  shingle  it  with 
large  hand-split  shingles,  if 
obtainable ;  if  not,  use  the  ma- 
chine-made shingles  of  com- 
merce. You  understand  that, 
in  shingling,  the  bottom  layer 
is  first  nailed  in  place,  and  the 
second  layer  overlapping  and 
breaking  joints. with  the  first, 
comes  next,  and  continued 
thus  to  the  top. 

There  are  numerous  meth- 
ods in  use  to  preserve  timber  which  is  to  be 
imbedded  in  the  ground,  and  burning  the 
ends  until  they  are  protected  by  a  coating  of 
charcoal  is  one  method  ;*  but  locust  posts  take 
years  to  rot,  and  chestnut  lasts  a  long  time 
without  the  use  of  artificial  preservatives. 

For  those  interested  in  building  a  gate- 
way to  last  forever  and  a  day,  it  may  be 
stated  that  timber  well  drained  and  well 
aired  is  in  a  condition  to  last  an  indefinite 
time.  Fig.  6  shows  a  log  pier  and  gate  posts 
embedded  in  a  "  dry "  stone  wall,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  air  reaches  all  parts  and  yet 
there  is  no  place  to  hold  moisture. 

By  this  arrangement  your  grandchildren 
can  play  under  the  gateway  erected  while 
you  yourself  were  but  a  youth. 

*This  method  is  only  to  be  used  on  well  seasoned  tim- 
ber; on  green  timber  this  will  close  the  pores  and  aug- 
ment fermentation,  inducing  rapid  decay. 


FLIGHT  DUCK  SHOOTING 


By  ALEXANDER  CECIL  GIBSON 


AFTER  four  of  as  good  days'  chicken 
shooting,  southwest  of  Winnipeg,  as 
ever  falls  to  one's  lot,  it  was  a  complete 
change  of  scene,  of  mode  of  life,  not  to 
mention  the  nature  of  the  shooting,  to 
find  oneself  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  com- 
fortable shooting  box  on  the  edge  of  the 
big  marsh  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Mani- 
toba, about  a  couple  of  hours'  journey  by 
rail  from  Winnipeg.  Arrived  at  the  bunga- 
low, one  looked  out  on  a  sea  of  marsh,  level 
and  brown,  and  extending  out  as  far  as 
one  could  see,  though  in  reality  the  lake 
was  only  some  two  miles  away. 

We  were  to  go  out  for  the  evening's 
flight,  and  so  waders,  guns  and  shooting 
coats  were  unpacked,  and  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  we  left  for  the  boats.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  waders  or  long  rubber  boots  (to 
the  waist)  immediately  became  apparent, 
for  not  one  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
house  we  got  into  black  mire  up  to  our 
knees.  The.  boats  used  are  broad  and  flat- 
bottomed,  with  a  deck  at  each  end,  with 
corks  so  driven  in  with  nails  that  your  gun 
lies  firmly  between  them  ready  cocked  for 
use.  The  bottom,  though  flat,  is  curved 
from  bow  to  stern,  to  allow  her  to  be  easily 
got  off  sedge  grass  or  mud  bank,  if  you 
happen  to  get  on  either  purposely  or  acci- 
dentally. In  deep  water  the  ordinary  canoe 
paddles  are  used  to  propel  her,  and  in  shal- 
low a  pole. 

The  means  of  communication  between  dif- 
ferent ponds  or  -parts  of  a  marsh  are  called 
"  runways,"  and  are  so  narrow  and  hidden 
by  reeds  that  the  marsh  must  be  well  known 
to  any  one  venturing  out  on  it,  if  he  does 
not  want  to  spend  the  whole  night  out,  as 
indeed  it  is  said  many  a  man  has  done.  The 
choice  of  what  part  of  the  marsh  to  shoot  in 
depends  on  the  wind.  If  it  is  off  the  lake, 
one  picks  out  a  good  hide  in  the  rushes  about 
one  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from  shore;  if 
it  blows  off  shore,  one  must  go  farther  and 
get  to  the  lake  shore,  or  as  near  as  possible. 
Indeed,  the  ducks  will  often  go  right  out 
into  the  lake,  and  if  you  are  on  the  shore 
you  will  get  the  flight  both  ways,  going  out 
and  coming  in.  For  the  morning  flight  in 
October,  j^ou  must  be  ready  to  start  for 
the  marsh  at  4 145  to  5  o'clock,  and  be  in 
the  hide  before  daybreak.  In  fact,  before 
one  can  ever  see  to  shoot,  the  birds  begin 
to  move,  and  because  they  do  not  see  any 
better  than  man  can,  and  because  they  are 
on  the  move  for  their  feeding  grounds,  and 
consequently  less  on  the  lookout,  you  get 
your  easiest  shooting  at  dawn. 

The  sedee  grass  and  reeds  are  so  high 
that,  arrived  at  what  seems  a  good  part  of 
the  marsh,  one  chooses  a  point  to  run  in  at 
and  hide.  In  the  choice  of  such  a  place  several 
things  are  to  be  considered.  First,  where 
are  your  ducks  coming  from,  and  where  are 


they  likely  to  fall,  and  most  important  of  all, 
where  will  they  drift  to  when  killed?  Get 
the  sun,  if  possible,  at  your  back,  so  as  not 
to  confuse  in  shooting.  See  if  the  wind  is 
blowing  towards  the  hide  or  past  it.  If 
possible,  it  is  best  to  have  the  ducks  flying 
up  wind  towards  you ;  but  if  the  flight 
seems  to  be  down  wind,  place  the  boat  so 
that  you  can  get  the  birds  coming  down 
wind  with  the  first  barrel,  and  going  away 
with  the  second.  Ducks  going  down  wind 
and  past  j^ou  are  hard  to  get,  for  they  travel 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  eighty  miles  an  hour. 
Ducks  coming  up  wind  fly  slower.  When 
you  get  up  to  shoot  they  turn,  and  showing 
their  side,  are  not  difficult  shooting. 

The  flight  at  dusk,  when  the  teal  are 
going  overhead  like  bullets,  and  the  mal- 
lards are  seeking  their  nightly  quarters,  is 
lightning  work.  When  you  have  brought 
down  a  bird,  or  birds,  you  have  a  task  to 
collect  them.  If  they  are  killed  stone  dead, 
paddle  for  them  at  once;  if  only  winged  or 
wounded,  you  may  as  well  give  them  up, 
for  give  a  duck  a  breath  of  life  and  he  is 
gone,  so  far  as  the  bag  is  concerned.  They 
will  either  die  or  hang  on  to  the  reeds  be- 
low water  and  drown  quietly,  or  lie  under 
water,  so  that  they  are  invisible,  with  just 
their  bills  above,  drawing  air.  If  both 
wings  are  broken,  and  their  feet  are  in- 
tact, they  will  paddle  in  among  the  reeds 
and  will  never  be  found.  Fully  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  birds  dropped  are  never  co'- 
lected,  whether  they  be  ducks  or  teal.  This 
seems  the  most  cruel  part  of  the  sport,  to 
know  that  every  day  one  must  necessarily 
leave  numbers  of  these  magnificent  birds 
to  perish  by  slow  degrees  in  their  swampy 
home. 

Before  getting  into  the  chosen  hide  the 
decoys  are  carefully  put  out,  the  mallards 
close  to  the  reeds  bordering  the  hide,  and 
the  canvas-backs  and  redheads  further 
out  into  the  water,  showing  down  two  or 
more  ponds  if  possible.  The  mallards  are 
placed  close  to  the  reeds  because  they  are 
supposed  to  be  the  most  suspicious  and 
careful  of  the  duck  tribe.  The  flight  lasts 
generally  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Thep 
comes  a  long  wait,  with  an  occasional  bird 
or  birds  until  the  return  flight,  which  does 
not  come  continuously,  as  in  the  early 
morning,  but  in  flocks.  For  these  a  sharp 
lookout  must  be  kept,  for  they  seem  to 
appear,  are  near  and  past  before  you  know 
it.  It  is  good  shooting  at  the  worst ;  at  the 
best  your  gun  gets  hot. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a  move  is  made  for 
home  and  a  welcome  lunch,  with  a  long 
pipe  afterwards  on  a  buffalo  robe  on  the 
veranda,  until  you  dream  of  ducks  skim- 
min?  oast,  whistling  overhead,  and  of  im- 
possible shots  made. 

For    the    afternoon    flight    we    generally 
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go  much  farther  out  in  the  marsh  and 
nearer  the  sleeping  grounds  of  the  duck. 

From  my  experience,  the  evening's  shoot- 
ing is  easier  and  better  than  the  morning's, 
and  when  it  has  become  almost  too  dark  to 
shoot,  a  continuous  stream  of  duck  and 
teal  whizz  over  your  head. 

Much  depends  on  the  weather  in  duck 
shooting.  For  flight  shooting  you  want 
exactly  the  opposite  sort  to  what  you  re- 
quire in  seeking  game  on  the  ground.  To 
get  a  good  flight  you  need  lots  of  wind — 
the  more  the  better.  The  rougher  the 
weather  the  better  the  ducks  will  fly. 

One  remarkable  shot  I  recall  in  my  ca- 
reer. I  was  in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  well 
hidden,  when  my  companion  whispered, 
"  Look   out,   here  comes   a   bunch   of   mal- 


lards." And  there,  sure  enough,  coming 
direct  for  the  boat,  was  a  line  of  six  big 
mallards.  Lying  low,  I  waited  till  they 
were  about  forty  yards  off.  Then,  picking 
out  the  leading  bird,  I  fired  my  right  barrel. 
To  my  astonishment,  they  all  seemed  to  dis- 
appear, and  I  heard  the  captain  exclaim, 
"  Good  Lord,  they  are  all  down !  "  This 
was  not  strictly  true,  but  five  out  of  the 
six  dropped  just  outside  our  hide.  "Quick," 
says  the  captain,  "  or  we  will  lose  them ; 
they  can  only  be  wounded."  And  out  we 
poled  and  paddled,  to  find  four  of  them 
dead  or  dying,  while  the  fifth  got  up  under 
our  noses  and  flew  away  badly  wounded. 
We  were  too  astonished  to  fire.  This  was 
the  record  shot  of  our  trip,  and,  curiously 
enough,  was  made  with  a  full  choke. 


RECORDS  AND  NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES 

By  JAMES  E.   SULLIVAN 

The  American  and  Canadian  track  and  field  cliampionships  were  decided  at  Milwaukee,  September  10  and 
II,  and  at  Montreal,  September  20,  with  the  following  results  : 


100  yards  run 

120      "     hurdle. 
880      "      run.    .. 


440  

1  mile  run 

Discus 

22  '  yards  hurdle. 

2  mile  run 

56-lb.  weight  . .   . 

High  jump 

16-lb.  shot 

Broad  jump 

16-lb.  hammer  . . . 

Pole  vault 

220  yards  run . . . . 
5  mile  run 


JUNIOR — AMERICAN   '^ 

P.  Molson IlJ 

L.C.Bailey 2if 

C.  Bacon 2.345 

F.  C.  Waller i.oi| 

J.  A.  Lightbody S.32I 

F.  A.  Speik 109  ft.  2  in. 

G.  A.  Poage 32 

E.  McEacheron i2-i4t 

R.  W.  Ma.xwell. .  .26  ft.  1}  in. 

Otto  Kaechia 5  ft.  6  in. 

L.  E.  Fuerbach..  .41  ft.  2i  in. 

E.  C.  Hart ig  ft.  7  in. 

F.  Long 132  ft  3  in. 

R.  Morris 10  ft. 

L.  Robertson 24I 


■  Track  very  heavy. 


SENIOR  * 

A.  Hahn 105 

F.  W.  Schule i6f 

H.  V.  Valentine 2.02I 

H.  L.  Hillman 52 

Alex.  Grant 4.52 

J.  H.  Maddock 113  ft. 

M.  Bookman 26 

Alex.  Grant 10.24 

J.  S.  Mitchell 32  ft.  2f  in. 

S.  Jones 6  ft. 

L.  E.  Fuerbach. ..42  ft.  iif  in. 

P.  Molson 22  ft.  2i  in. 

J.  S.  Mitchell 140  ft.  i  in. 

C.  Deverack n  ft. 

A.  Hahn 235 


■  Track  heavy. 


CANADIAN 

A.  Hahn loj 

F.  W.  Schule i6g 

H.  V.  Valentine 2.osf 

J.  D.  Morrow 4g| 

Alex.  Grant 4-Sof 

J.  S.  Mitchell 105  ft.  gj-  in. 


E.  Desinarteau  .  ..35  ft.  5J  in. 

F.  W.  Schule 5  ft.  5  in. 

L.  E.  Fuerbach.. 42  ft.  ii|^  in. 

M.  Prinstein 22  ft.  il  in. 

J.  S.  Mitchell 135  ft.  10  in. 

A.  Hahn 22I 

Alex.  Grant 27.26! 


TROTTING 

Aug.  25,  Lou  Dillon,  Readville,  Mass.,  2.00. 
Sept.    I,  Lou  Dillon,  Cleveland,  O.,  to  wagon,  2.04J. 
Sept.    4,  Major  Delmar,  Providence,  R.  L,  gelding,  2.02J. 
Sept.  II,  Major  Delmar,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  gelding,  2.00J. 
Sept.  12,  The  Monk  and  Equity,  Cleveland,  O.,  world's  team  record,  2.09}. 
Sept.  12,  Lou  Dillon,  Cleveland,  O.,  high-wheel  sulky,  2.05,  behind  wind  shield. 
Sept.  19,  Cresceus,  Omaha,  Neb.,  half-mile  track,  2.08. 

Sept.  25,  Major  Delmar,  Empire  Track,  N.  Y.,  behind  wind  shield,  one  mile,  2.00  ;  fastest  quarter,  28J  ;  fastest 
half,  59  seconds  ;  and  fastest  three-quarters  ever  trotted  under  such  conditions,  1.29. 

PACING 

Aug.  19,  Dan  Patch,  Brighton,  1.59. 

Sept.    4,  Edith  W.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  half-mile  track,  for  mares,  2.07. 

Sept.    7,  Dan  Patch,  Lima,  O.,  half-mile  track,  2.08^^. 

Sept.  II,  Prince  Alert,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  half-mile  track,  2.03J. 

Sept.  22,  Fanny  Dillard,  Columbus,  O.,  mares,  2.03}. 

Sept.  23,  Prince  Alert,  Empire  Track,  N.  Y.,  behind  wind  shield,  1.57. 


At  Austerlitz,  Kentucky,  October  i,  C.  B. 
Phellis  scored  50  straight  birds  in  30  yard 
boundary,  equaling  world's  record. 

Without  doubt,  the  best  piece  of  distance 
running  seen  in  America  for  many  years 
was  that  of  Alex.  Grant  in  winning  the 
two-mile  handicap  race  at  Travers  Island, 
on  Saturday,  September  26,  in  9  m.  27  4-5  s., 
supplanting  the  record  made  by  W.  D.  Day, 
at  Berkeley  Oval,  May  17,  1890. 


At  Philadelphia,  on  September  25,  the 
horse  Heatherbloom  cleared  7  ft.  9  in.,  a 
new  world's  record,  replacing  7  ft.  8  in. 

On  Labor  Day,  Ray  C.  Ewry  made  a  new 
American  record  for  three  standing  jumps, 
35  ft.  8^  in. 

J.  S.  Mitchell  threw  the  56-lb.  weight, 
with  follow,  38  ft.  5  in.,  a  new  world's 
record.  He  also  put  the  42-lb.  stone  26  ft. 
8J/2  in.,  a  new  American  record. 


Getting  the  Christmas  Dinner. 


Drawn  by  Walter  Whitehead. 
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THE  PARIS   CABMAN 


By  VANCE  THOMPSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  V.  GRIBAYEDOFF 


"  YYVE,  Cocotte!  hue!''  then  the 
g  g  crack  of  the  whip,  and  the  yellow- 
-^  -^  bellied  fiacre  cuts  away  into  the 
streets  of  Paris  town,  the  red-faced  cocher, 
fat  and  unamiable  on  the  box.  For  nine 
travelers  out  of  ten  this  is  one's  first  and 
last  impression  of  Paris.  In  the  same  way 
one  thinks  of  Venice  in  terms  of  pigeons 
and  gondolas;  and  of  Stockholm,  memory 
summons  pictures  of  blond  girls  and  black 
swans. 

''Hue,  Cocotte!'' 

Whether  you  come  in  at  the  Gare  du 
Nord,  at  that  of  Saint  Lazare  or  Orleans, 
'tis  all  one;  the  first  real  Parisian  you 
have  to  do  with  is  the  blowsy  cocher  in  the 
brown  houppelande,  who  greets  you  with  a 
grin  and,  laying  the  whip  over  Cocotte's 
lean  spine,  whirls  you  away  into  the 
world's  city.  So,  too,  when  chance  calls 
you  otherwhere,  'tis  your  old  friend  the 
cocher  who  speeds  your  parting.  It  is  into 
his  huge  paw  that  you  drop  your  last  silver 
coins, and  his  '' Hue,  Cocotte!"  and  the  en- 
heartening  crack  of  his  lash  are  your  "  God 
speed  ye!"  He  is  an  institution,  this  rusty 
fellow,  bloated  with  drink  and  food,  red 
from  wind  and  weather,  who  flogs  his  live- 
lihood out  of  Cocotte's  dusty  hide. 

By  day  and  night  fifteen  thousand  cabs 
ply  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  A  few  hun- 
dred of  them,  club-cabs,  pneumatic-tired, 
plumply  upholstered  in  blue,  drawn  by 
young,  mercurial  horses,  driven  by  liveried 
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coachmen,  bearing  neither  numbers  nor 
plaques,  make  snobbish  pretense  of  being 
private  carriages.  Of  the  others  the  greater 
part  belong  to  the  three  great  companies 
— the  Compagnie  Generale,  with  its  blue- 
bellied  cabs;  the  Urbaine,  with  cabs  deco- 
rated with  yellow  lozenges;  the  Abeille, 
with  its  cabs  stained  a  dull  green.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  scores  of  small  stables, 
whence  three  or  four  cabs  are  sent  out. 
Many  cabmen,  too,  own  their  own  rigs. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  "  Three  Com- 
panies" are  masters  of  the  trade. 

Is  it  a  trade  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  think 
it  is  a  profession  and  one  of  the  ancient 
and  honorable.  The  casual  rogue  has  no 
chance  of  making  himself  free  of  the  guild. 
He  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  a  "college 
graduate,"  duly  provided  with  a  diploma. 
The  most  notable  Coachman's  College  is 
in  the  rue  Marcadet,  yonder  on  the  flank 
of  Montmartre. 

Officially  the  college  is  known  as  the 
"Ecole  d'apprentissage  des  cochers  de 
fiacre  de  la  ville  de  Paris."  The  director  is 
Pernette,  a  capable,  horsey  man,  a  famous 
whip.  A  half-dozen  professors  aid  him 
— vets,  hostlers,  grooms.  This  afternoon 
an  examination  is  going  on  in  the  big  stable- 
yard.  You  can  listen  to  an  oral  quiz  on  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Thus:  Pernette  asks, 
"  What  streets  would  you  take  going  from 
the  Gare  Saint  Lazare  to  the  rue  Blomet  ?" 
or  "How  would  you  go  from  the  rue  de 
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I'Echaude  to  the  rue  d'Assas  ?  "  The  can- 
didates for  the  whip  and  the  hvery  answer 
as  best  they  can.  After  Paris  has  been 
carefully  gone  over,  the  restless  Pernette 
examines  them  on  the  pohce  regulations, 
and,  in  short,  upon  the  Whole  Duty  of  the 
Cocher.  What's  to  be  done  with  the  bour- 
geois who  refuses  to  pay,  or  leaves  his 
pocketbook  in  the  fiacre,  or  commits  sui- 
cide there  ?  And  what  are  the  rules  of  the 
road  ?  And  after  this  comes  the  practical 
part  of  it,  the  handling  of  horses — feeding, 
watering,  ailments — the  care  and  repair  of 
harness  and  cab;  lastly  an  exhibition  of 
driving. 

The  diploma  de  chez  Pernette  is  only  the 
beginning.  The  police  are  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  the  "Three  Companies"  or 
some  one  of  the  small  stables  or  individual 
cab-owners.  All  his  life  he  will  have  to 
fight  it  out  between  the  exigencies  of  these 
two  powers — the  bobby  and  the  boss — 
rivals  in  tyranny.  From  the  time  he  takes 
it  into  his  head  to  drive  a  fiacre  the  future 
cocher  is  so  trussed  up  in  rules  andknocked 
about  the  ears  by  penalties  that,  unless  he 
be  a  strong-minded  fellow,  he  is  liable  to 
give  up  the  profession  and  go  in  for  the 
law,  the  Church  or  comic  opera.  The 
cocher  has  three  masters:  pohce,  patron 
and  public.  Even  after  he  has  received  his 
diploma  from  Pernette  he  mvist  stand  an 
examination  before  a  jury  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Prefecture  of  police  and 
the  "Three  Companies."  When  the  jury 
has  given  him  a  certificate  of  aptitude,  and 
his  parish  priest — or  some  one  else- — has 
vouched  for  his  morality,  he  may  go  look 
for  a  job.  At  last,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he 
succeeds  in  entering  one  of  the  great  com- 
panies. There  he  deposits  thirty  or  forty 
dollars  for  a  new  livery — rain-cape,  coat, 
and  hat  in  white  or  mouse-colored  leather 
for  the  Urbaine,  dark  blue  for  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generale.  Lastly  he  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  hostler  and  horses,  his 
fiacre  and  the  washer.   Ah,  les  chevaux! 

About  forty-five  thousand  horses  pull 
the  cabs  of  Paris.  The  average  hfe  is  a  lit- 
tle less  than  three  years.  They  come  up 
from  the  country — three-year-olds — from 
the  meadows  of  Calvados  and  the  fields  of 
Normandy,  from  Limousin  and  Finisterre 
and  the  Gironde.  Chained  and  strapped 
into  the  thills  of  breakers'  carts  they  are 
driven  about  the  city  until  they  are  broken 
to  city  sights  and  sounds — to  the  horrible 


steam-tram,  with  its  discordant  clamor; 
to  the  electric  tram,  that  leaves  behind  it  a 
trail  of  electric  sparks;  to  passing  regi- 
ments and  processions  and,  notably,  to  the 
pohceman  with  the  white  wand.  Then, 
being  bit-broke,  whip-broke,  city-broke 
and  heart-broke,  he  is  ready  for  the  fiacre. 
He  goes  on  until  he  breaks  his  knees — and 
longer,  even — until  he  has  worked  out  his 
average  of  three  years.  All  of  which  tends 
to  make  for  melancholy.  Cocotte  has  long 
been  a  favorite  topic  for  sentimentalists. 
Childless  women,  and  men  who  do  not 
smoke  have  spent,  doubtless,  too  much  ink 
and  tears  over  the  Paris  cab-horse.  My 
interest  is  on  the  human  side  of  things.  As 
for  Cocotte  her  end  is  useful  but  ignoble. 
Last  year  Paris  ate  14,840  horses — just 
about  the  annual  number  of  horses  used 
up  in  the  fiacres.  (In  addition  the  good 
Parisians  ate  257  asses  and  40  mules,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.)  I 
used  to  wish  that  I  were  an  honest  fellow  of 
four  shins,  but  not  in  Paris — not  in  Paris! 

I  had  dined  at  a  famous  restaurant  in 
the  quai  des  Grands  Augustins.  Coming 
out  into  the  blue  of  the  night  I  turned  up  a 
little  street  which  made  a  short-cut  to  the 
Place  Saint  Andre  des  Arts.  'Twas  a  grim, 
black  little  street,  known  as  Git-le-Coeur. 
Whether  it  is  the  street  of  the  broken  heart, 
or  the  street  of  the  buried  heart,  I  know 
not;  only  the  name  has  the  charm  of  an  old 
legend.  As  I  idled  there,  there  came  a  sud- 
den onset  of  rain.  At  the  turning  I  hailed  a 
sapin,  to  use  the  good  slang  word. 

"Cocher,  psitti  psitt!" 

"  Voila,  bourgeois^ 

The  side-lights  showed  red,  so  I  knew  it 
was  a  cab  of  my  quarter  and  would  jour- 
ney not  unwilhngly  out  toward  the  Bois; 
as  I  got  in  I  recognized  the  cocher;  it  was 
Pierre-Marie,  who  has  driven  me  any  time 
these  five  years. 

"Bon  soir,  Pierre-Marie — un  cigar?" 

"Merci,  M'sieii" 

We  jogged  out  into  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Germain,  along  the  wet  asphalt.  It  was 
late ;  it  was  later  than  it  should  have  been ; 
when  we  had  crossed  the  river  and  turned 
we  had  the  Cours-la-Reine  almost  to  our- 
selves. Now  and  then  we  passed  a  cab,  or 
a  private  brougham  slipped  ahead  of  us  on 
silent  tube-bound  wheels.  Once  a  huge 
crimson  automobile  passed  us  with  a  rush, 
its  Kghts  blazing  against  the  dark.  Pierre- 
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Marie  spat  in  the  air  and  cursed  it,  and 
cursed  the  fleet,  abstract  and  hoofless 
horses  of  it — the  whole  twenty  of  them.  So 
eloquently  he  swore  that  I  knew  him  for  an 
intelligent  man.  I  made  a  rendezvous  with 
him  for  the  next  day. 

"There  will  be  eating,"  said  I,  "and 
drinking." 

Pierre-Marie  hesitated  between  the 
"Rendezvous  des  Cochers"  and  the  sign  of 
the  "Ancien  Cocher";  finally  he  said, 
"  Let  it  be  chez  Pere  Alfred." 

"Pere  Alfred?" 

"In  the  rue  Van  Loo." 

"  Good— I'll  find  it,"  and  I  bade  Pierre- 
Marie  good-night  and  went  softly  into  my 
house,  for  it  was  later  than  it  should  have 
been.  At  ten  in  the  morning  I  was  in  the 
rue  Van  Loo. 

Shut  off  with  a  green  fence,  decorated 
with  a  green  arbor  and  green  tables  and 
chairs,  the  Pere  Alfred's  garden  was 
about  as  big  as  a  bachelor's  bedroom. 
There,  taking  his  ease,  was  Pierre-Marie. 
Cocotte,  peaceable  as  an  ass  chewing  a 
thistle,  was  standing  in  the  road  without.  A 
bottle  of  red  wine,  a  friture  of  minnow-like 
fish,  went  toward  the  cocher's  breakfast. 

"  'Tis  a  bad  business,"  said  Pierre- 
Marie,  setting  down  his  glass,  "  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  the  horses.  A  h,  ces  chevaux — 
quel  misere!  I  wish  I  had  the  patron  in  the 
skin  of  'em  for  a  day  or  two;  he'd  under- 
stand 'em  better.  He'd  learn  that  way 
what  a  horse  can  do  and  what  it  can't  do. 
Bon  Dieu  de  bon  SangI"  said  Pierre-Marie 
and  set  down  his  glass.  "  Well,  they  give 
us  three  horses.  One  for  the  day" — he 
counted  it  on  his  thumb — "  one  for  the 
evening  and  night" — he  nicked  that  one 
off  on  his  forefinger — "  and  one  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  resting  for  the  next  day.  Three 
— 'tis  not  so  bad — if  they  were  worth  any- 
thing. But  are  they  worth  anything? 
Bah!"  said  Pierre-Marie  and  set  down  his 
glass.  Pere  Alfred  brought  him  chops  and 
green  peas  and  a  salad,  cheese  and  two 
peaches. 

"The  day  begins  at  six  o'clock.  'Tis 
then  I  get  my  first  horse  and  pay  my  day — 
eighteen  francs,  at  present ;  sometimes  the 
rate  is  higher,  sometimes  lower;  if  it  rains 
the  patron  puts  up  the  price;  if  there  is  a 
fete  day  he  puts  it  up — for  the  day  of  the 
Grand  Prix  we  paid  thirty  francs  this 
year.  So  we  go  out  at  six  in  the  morning, 
Cocotte  and  I.     And  we  do  what  we  can. 


Here  a  bourgeois  and  there  a  bourgeois  and 
so  the  day  goes.  At  noon  I  feed  Cocotte. 
If  I  didn't  pay  for  it  out  of  my  own  pocket 
she'd  go  hungry.  Well,  if  we've  had  no 
luck  she  does  go  hungry.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  at  latest,  she  must  be  back 
in  the  stables,  which  may  be  miles  away 
from  the  last  trip  I've  made.  Ben  v'la! 
Out  we  go  again — I  and  the  second  horse 
— and  we  work  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  After  this  time  we  have  to  pay 
forty  sous  an  hour,  extra  money,  to  the  pa- 
tron. Un  sale  metier,"  said  Pierre-Marie 
and  set  down  his  glass. 

"And  what  do  you  get  out  of  it?"  I 
asked. 

"  Les  rhumatisses,  M'sieu,"  said  Pierre- 
Marie  gloomily,  "and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  croak  with  it.  You  may  believe  it,  be- 
ing out  in  all  kinds  of  wind  and  weather, 
snow  and  rain,  is  a  poor  way  of  pulling 
through  to  ninety  years  or  so.  And  for 
what  one  makes  " 

"  Come,  how  much?" 

"  Count  it  up  yourself,  bourgeois.  In  the 
morning  one  lays  down  his  day's  money — 
fifteen  francs  seventy-five,  or  sixteen  francs 
sixty-five,  or  eighteen  francs,  or  whatever  it 
is.  If  we  make  four  or  five  francs  a  day,  we, 
are  mighty  well  content.  On  rare  occa- 
sions— on  the  great  fete  days — put  it  down 
at  ten  francs ;  but  these  luck  days  are  only 
three  in  the  year.  Ah,  bourgeois,  if  you 
have  any  sons,  never  make  cochers  of  'em 
— my  faith,  no! "  said  Pierre-Marie, and  he 
set  his  glass  down. 

"Four  francs  a  day — or  five,  at  best — 
and  your  bourgeois  growling  and  damning, 
the  police  growling  and  fining  you,  the  pa- 
tron growHng,  the  good  God  knows  why, 
the  horse  falling  down — these  sacres  canas- 
sons  are  worked  so  they  can't  stand  up 
half  the  time — then  the  smash-ups  that  we 
have  to  pay — a  broken  window — is  it  trou- 
ble enough?     And  the  sacres  bicyclists!" 

Pierre-Marie's  face  was  purple. 

"And  these  sacrees  automobiles!" 

His  face  was  violet. 

"Ah,  ma  mere!  if  I  had  my  way  with 
them  and  their  names  of  dogs  of  machin- 
ists!" 

"  You  see  life  with  a  black  eye,  Pierre- 
Marie,"  said  I;  "put  some  cognac  in  your 
coffee  and  tell  me  the  bright  side  of  it." 

He  unbuttoned  his  red  waistcoat,  easing 
his  stomachic  obesity. 

"  No,  there's  little  good  to  be  said,  httle 
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good.  It's  a  dirty  beast  of  a  world  and  get- 
ting worse.  We  can  see  that  by  the  tips. 
The  Repubhc  does  not  make  folk  gener- 
ous— the  contrary.  Folk  don't  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  as  they  used  to  in 
other  days.  And  those  who  make  the  most 
fuss  are  the  meanest.  When  a  bourgeois 
says,  'Hurry  along  now,'  I  say  to  myself, 
'Not  much  of  a  tip  here,  mon  vieiix,^  and 
I'm  never  mistaken.  In  twenty  years  on 
the  box,  I've  met  only  one  good  'un — one 
downright  good  bourgeois.  It  was  two 
years  ago.  I  got  him  at  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice.   He  was  a  soldierly  old  fellow,  with  a 


near  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  one  rainy  day 
when  he  was  driving  a  closed  cab,  and  set 
him  down  near  the  Palais-Royal.  Two  or 
three  other  passengers  he  had,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  was  dusting  out  the  fiacre 
about  six  o'clock,  that  he  found  the  leath- 
ern pocketbook.  In  it  were  twelve  hun- 
dred francs  in  paper  money,  new  and  true, 
the  photograph  of  a  woman  and  a  long 
lock  of  brownish-red  hair.  'Twas  a  deal  of 
money,  that,  and  Pierre-Marie's  mind,  I 
dare  say,  rocked  with  temptation;  but  he 
was  an  honest  man.  He  took  his  find  to 
the  commissary  of  police.    The  fat  bour- 
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white  mustache  and  an  eye-glass.  With 
him  was  a  young,  haggard-looking  fellow, 
his  son.  '  Drive  us  home,'  said  the  old 
bourgeois,  '  and  make  the  best  speed  you 
can.'  So  I  sent  Cocotte  along.  When  my 
old  bourgeois  got  out,  he  said, '  My  boy  has 
been  acquitted  and  I  want  every  one  to  be 
happy  to-day,'  and  he  gave  me  one  hun- 
dred francs — word  of  honor — a  good  blue 
note  of  one  hundred  francs.  Ah,  ma  mere  ! 
he  was  a  good  bourgeois  !  He  was  not  like 
the  fellow  with  the  hair!" 

The  hair  story  has  to  do  with  Peter- 
Maria's  fat  bourgeois.    He  picked  him  up 


geois  made  application  for  it,  proved 
ownership  and  took  it  away,  leaving  word 
for  Pierre-Marie  to  call  at  his  place  in  the 
rue  Valois  for  the  reward.  As  he  drove 
thitherward  Pierre-Marie  mused  on  the 
reward. 

"  It'll  be  a  hundred  francs,"  said  he,  "  at 
least  a  hundred.  He  may  put  me  down  in 
his  will.  Why  not  ?  I  take  that  fat  party 
to  be  sentimental.  It's  evident.  That  pho- 
tograph of  a  woman — that  lock  of  hair — 
evidently  he  is  still  mourning  for  that  good 
woman  and  waiting  to  join  her  in  a  better 
world.  Well,  if  he  wants  to  leave  his 
worldly  goods  to  me  " 
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'Twas  a  shop  in  the  rue  Valois.  Pierre- 
Marie  looked  in  the  window.  It  was  the 
hairiest  window  into  which  he  had  ever 
looked.  There  were  pictures  under  glass 
of  dead  women,  made  cunningly  of  the 
dead  women's  hair;  there  were  crosses  and 
tombstones  and  flowers  and  birds  made  of 
hair;  there  were  names — "  Claudine,  eter- 
nally mourned" — written  in  hair  on  glass; 
there  were  hair  chains  and  rings  of  hair. 


"Bon  Dieu!  de  hon  Dieii!  de  hon  Dieu!^' 
said  Pierre-Marie. 

He  saw  his  fat  bourgeois  in  the  shop  and 
went  in.    He  got  a  warm  welcome. 

"You  are  tin  brav'  homme,"  said  the  fat 
one,  "an  honest  man,  and  I  mean  to  re- 
ward you.    Here,"  said  he,  "  take  that." 

And  he  gave  Pierre-Marie  a  watch- 
chain  made  of  yellow  hair. 

And    the    yellow-hair-chain — to    prove 
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this  story  is  no  lie — stretches   half-across 
Pierre-Marie's  waistcoat  to  this  day. 

He  is  blue-mouldy  with  misanthropy, 
Pierre-Marie.  Others  do  not  think  so  ill 
of  the  business.  And  if  one  is  young,  fear- 
less of  rhumatisses,  out  of  love  and  in  to- 
bacco, what  more  could  he  ask  than  the 
job  of  driving  to  and  fro  in  Paris- town, 
here  and  there,  yon  and  hither,  amid  a 
welter  of  midnight  lights,  in  the  good  gray 
of  the  morning,  in  the  yellow  of  the  after- 
noon, or — best  of  all — out  along  the  river 
in  the  vast  silence  of  the  night.  The  co- 
cher's  life  has  its  compensations.  His  fa- 
miliar cur-dog  on  the  seat  beside  him,  his 
snuff-box  newly  filled,  his  stomach  at  ease, 
a  profitable  bourgeois  in  his  sapin,  an 
easy  course  for  thirty  sous,  with  a  pour- 
boire  on  the  top  of  it — why  should  he  not 
be  content  ?  Other  men's  troubles  are  noth- 
ing to  him.  His  wife's  temper  may  be  none 
of  the  best,  but  as  his  home  is  on  the  box 
of  his  cab  from  six  in  the  morning  of  to- 
day until  two  of  the  coming  morning,  he 
can  take  that  lightly. 

Like  all  men  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  horses,  cochers  are  chummy  folk. 
Stop  at- any  one  of  the  thousand  and  one 
"  Rendezvous -..des  Cochers"  which  are 
scattered  over  Paris,  near  the  cab-ranks, 
you  will  overhear  good  talk  of  its  kind, 
horsey  talk  and  profitable,  interspersed 
with  negligible  discussions  of  pohtics.  It 
was  thus  I  learned  that  the  "  Three  Com- 
panies" have  begun  to  take  an  interest  in 
horseflesh.    T^he  cabbies  are  rewarded  for 


not  abusing  their  horses.  High  in  heaven 
the  good  Saint  Fiacre  should  beam  with 
satisfaction.  For  a  dozen  years  now  Co- 
cotte  has  had  her  chance  in  the  Concours 
hippiqiie,  the  Annual  Horse  Show,  and  the 
prize-giving  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
cab  horse  breed  and  better  the  treatment 
of  the  canasson. 

There  is  one  class  of  cabs  of  which  I 
have  not  spoken.  It  is  the  cab  o'  night — 
the  cab  of  roysterers,  night-folk,  drunk- 
ards and  bad  husbands.  It  emerges  from 
dark  alleyways  and  gloomy  courtyards  at 
the  hour  when  only  noctambulists  are 
abroad.  It  may  have  been,  once  upon  a 
time,  a  coupe  of  good  family;  now  it  is 
rusty  and  broken,  foul  and  tattered,  and  a 
lean  and  wretched  horse  draws  it  and  a  de- 
based old  man  drives  it.  From  two  to  six 
in  the  morning  it  crawls  through  the  naked 
streets.  Bad  husbands  sight  it  from  afar. 
Horse,  cab  and  driver  would  be  a  dear  bar- 
gain at  twenty  dollars.  Fortunately  the 
ornate  club  cabs  are  driving  them  off  the 
streets  and  out  of  the  business. 

And  here  let  me  place  my  story  of  the 
club  cab — the  one  we  took  to  Neuilly  and 
the  Fair  thereof.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the 
story  of  the  grouse  in  the  gunroom — 
which  is  the  best  story  in  the  world — but  it 
will  serve.  Having  to  take  three  ladies  to 
the  Fair  of  Neuilly,  I  installed  their  mag- 
nificence in  a  voitiire  de  luxe.  The  cocher 
was  a  young  fellow  with  down  on  his  up- 
per lip.  Youth  and  innocence  were  his,  as 
once,  perhaps,  Iheyi  w,ere  yours  and  mine. 
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Well — we  rode  through  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  and  down  the  avenue  de  la  Grande 
Armee,  by  the  Porte-Maillot.  The  moon 
rode  with  us  overhead.  It  was  a  summer 
moon,  white  and  round  as  the  head  of  a 
hydrocephalic  child. 

Neuilly — the  avenue  triumphant  with 
electric  lights.  Under  the  luminous  arches 
stretched  a  double  hedge  of  theaters,  cir- 
cuses, shooting-galleries,  freak  shows, 
merry-go-rounds  decorated  with  breath- 
less, petticoated  girls,  wild-beast  shows, 
wrestlers,  puppet  booths,  gingerbread 
stalls;  all  the  gayeties  of  the  Fair.  We 
drove  slowly,  eying  the  wonders.  The 
ladies,  gloating  sentimentaHsts,  would  not 
visit  the  Theater  of  Educated  Fleas — car- 
ing nothing  for  high  art — so  I  went  alone. 
Upon  my  return  they  said  in  chorus,  "  Oh, 
this  cocher  is  such  an  ititeresting  young 
man  and  quite  a  superior  person.  Driving 
a  cab  is  quite  beneath  him.  He  has  just 
started  in  and  he  is  very  innocent  and  fresh. 
Think !  This  afternoon  he  drove  a  fare 
round  for  five  hours  and  then  the  wretch 
went  into  the  'Bon  Marche'  and  never 
came  back — escaped  by  another  door  and 
bilked  the  poor  cabman.  Think!  Five 
hours !  Wasn't  it  shocking  ?  I  do  hope  you 
will  give  him  a  good  tip.  The  poor  young 
man!"  said  the  gloating  sentimentaHsts. 

"I  will  overpay  him  royally,"  said  I;  at 
the  Porte-Maillot  I  gave  him  a  louis  to 
change.  Out  of  the  twenty  francs  I  gave 
him  eight ;  the  twelve  I  put  in  my  pocket — 
I  might  as  well  have  thrown  them  into  the 
street;  thev  were  false  as  his  cherubic  face. 


I  fancy  he  had  just  made  them  out  of  pew- 
ter, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had 
begun  by  murdering  his  grandmother  and 
steahng  her  pewter  teapot.  The  poor  old 
dame ! 

Upon  the  whole  the  Paris  cab  system  is 
a  good  one.  The  fares  are  reasonable: 
thirty  cents  by  day  for  a  dri\e  anywhere 
within  the  city  limits,  and  forty-five  cents 
by  night,  while  by  the  hour  the  tariff  is 
respectively  forty  and  fifty  cents.  More- 
over the  cabman  has  to  go,  and  in  case  of 
any  dispute  you  have  but  to  order  him  to 
drive  to  the  nearest  pohce-station.  To  be 
sure  the  horses  might  be  better,  the  cab- 
men might  be  more  courtier-like,  and  the 
cab  upholstery  might  be  redolent  of  a  pret- 
tier odor  than  that  of  stale  tobacco,  faded 
kisses  and  decayed  humanity.  But  what 
can  you  expect  ?  After  all,  thirty  cents  are 
thirty  cents.  I  admit  that  I  am  a  devotee 
of  Saint  Fiacre.  Without  the  fiacre  Paris 
will  be  but  a  mockery  of  its  gay  and  foohsh 
self.  And  the  time  will  come  when  these 
lazy  four-wheelers  will  be  no  more.  On 
the  surface  the  electric  cabs  are  crowding 
them  out.  Little  by  httle  the  amazed  Pari- 
sian is  letting  himself  be  whisked  through 
tubes  underground.  Tram  and  trolley  and 
motor-car  are  killing  the  fiacre.  And  so — 
psitt!  psitt!  cocher! — let  us  ride  while  we 
may.  'Tis  the  most  precious  privilege  of  a 
free  man,  for  it  gives  him  the  momentary 
right  to  look  down  upon  the  poor  devils 
who  go  afoot. 

Hue,  Cocottel 
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"Once  the  circle  is  broken,  the  ravenous  dogs  single  out 
a  musk-ox  and  fall  upon  it  en  masse." 
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MY  FIRST  MUSK-OX 


By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 


DRAWINGS  nv  LYNN  BOGUE  HUNT 


WE  had  passed  through  the  "  Land 
of  Little  Sticks,"  as  so  appropri- 
ately the  Indians  call  that  deso- 
late waste  which  connects  the  edge  of  tim- 
ber land  with  the  Barren  Grounds,  and 
had  been  for  several  days  making  our  way 
north  on  the  lookout  for  any  living  thing 
that  would  provide  us  with  a  mouthful  of 
food. 

We  had  got  into  one  of  those  pieces  of 
this  great  barren  area  which,  broken  by 
rocky  ridges  of  no  great  height  but  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  are  unspeakably  harass- 
ing to  the  travehng  snow-shoer.  It  was 
the  third  twelve  hours  of  our  fast,  save  for 
tea  and  the  pipe,  and  all  day  we  had  been 
dragging  ourselves  wearily  up  one  ridge 
and  down  another  in  the  ever  recurring 
and  always  disappointed  hope  that  on  each 
we  should  sight  caribou  or  musk-oxen. 
The  Indians  were  discouraged  and  sullen, 
as  usually  they  did  become  on  such  occa- 
sions; and  this  troubled  me  really  more 
than  not  finding  food,  for  I  was  in  constant 
dread  of  their  growing  disheartened  and 
turning  back  to  the  woods.  That  was  the 
possibility  which  since  the  A-ery  starting 
day  had  at  all  times  and  most  seriously 
menaced  the  success  of  my  venture;  be- 
cause we  were  pushing  on  in  the  early  part 
of  March,  at  a  time  when  the  storms  are  at 
their  greatest  severity,  and  when  none  had 
ever  before  ventured  into  the  Barren 
Grounds.  Therefore,  in  my  fear  lest  the 
Indians  turn  back,  I  sought  to  make  light 
of  our  difficulties  by  breaking  into  song 
when  we  stopped  to  "  spell  "  f  our  dogs, 
hoping  by  my  assumed  Hghtheartedness  to 
shame  the  Indians  out  of  showing  their 
desire  to  turn  homeward.  How  much  I 
felt  like  singing  may  be  imagined. 

So  the  day  dragged  on  without  sight  of 
a  moving  creature,  not  even  a  fox;  and  it 
was  past  noon  when  we  laboriously  worked 
our  way  up  one  particular  ridge  which 
seemed  to  have  an  unusual  amount  of  un- 

*  Excerpt  from  the  Musk-Ox,  Bison,  Sheep  and 
Goat  volume  of  the  "  American  Sportsman's  Library  "; 
by  courtesy  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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necessary  and  ragged  rock  strewn  over  its 
surface.  I  remember  we  scarcely  ventured 
to  look  into  the  white  silent  country  that 
stretched  in  front  of  us;  disappointment 
had  rewarded  our  long  searchings  so  often 
that  we  had  somehow  come  to  accept  it  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Squatting  down  back 
of  the  sledge  in  shelter  from  the  wind 
seemed  of  more  immediate  concern  than 
looking  ahead  for  meat;  at  least  we  were 
sure  of  the  solace  our  pipes  gave.  Thus  we 
smoked  in  silence,  with  no  sign  of  interest 
in  what  the  immediate  country  ahead 
might  hold  for  us,  until  Beniah,  the  leader 
of  my  Indians,  and  an  unusually  good  one, 
started  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation  and, 
hurriedly  chmbing  on  top  a  good-sized 
rock,  stretched  his  arm  ahead,  obviously 
much  stirred  with  excitement.  He  shouted 
once  and  loud,  "  etkan,^'^  and  then  contin- 
ued mumbling  it  as  though  to  make  his 
tongue  sure  of  what  his  eyes  beheld.  We 
all  gathered  around  him,  climbing  his  rock 
or  other  ones,  in  desperate  earnestness 
to  see  what  he  saw  in  the  direction  he 
continued  pointing.  It  was  minutes  be- 
fore I  could  discern  anything  having  life  in 
the  distance  which  reached  away  to  the 
horizon  all  white  and  silent,  and  then  I  de- 
tected a  kind  of  vapor  arising  apparently 
from  some  dark  objects  blurringly  out- 
lined against  the  snow  about  four  miles 
away ;  it  was  the  mist  which  arises  from  a 
herd  of  animals  where  the  mercury  is  rang- 
ing between  sixty  and  seventy  degrees  be- 
low zero,  and  on  a  clear  day  may  be  seen 
five  miles  away.  Thoroughly  aroused  now 
I  got  my  field-glasses  from  my  sledge  and 
searched  the  dark  objects  under  the  mist. 
They  were  not  caribou,  of  that  I  was  cer- 
tain; as  to  what  they  were  I  was  equally 
uncertain,  for  the  forms  were  strange  to 
my  eye.  So  I  handed  the  glasses  to  Be- 
niah, saying,  "  ethan  illa.'"^  Beniah  took 
the  glasses,  but  as  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  looked  through  a  pair,  their  range 
and  power  seemed  to  excite  him  quite  as 
much  as    the    appearance   of   the    game 

X  Caribou.  §  Not  caribou. 
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itself.  When  he  did  find  his  tongue,  he 
fairly  shouted,  "  ejerri."*  I  had  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  what  '' ejerri"  meant, 
but  assumed  we  had  sighted  musk-oxen. 
Instantly  all  was  excitement.  The  Indians 
set  up  a  yell  and  rushed  for  their  sledges, 
jabbering  and  laughing.  It  seemed  in- 
credible that  these  were  the  same  men 
who  so  shortly  before  had  sat  silent  with 
backs  to  the  wind,  dejected  and  indif- 
ferent. 

Every  one  now  busied  himself  turning 
loose  his  dogs, — a  small  matter  for  the  In- 
dians, with  their  simply  sewn  harness  from 
which  the  dogs  were  easily  slipped,  but  a 
rather  complex  job  for  me.  My  dog  train 
had  come  from  the  Post,  and  its  harness 
was  made  of  buckles  and  straps  and  things 
not  easily  undone  in  freezing  weather ;  so  it 
happened  that  by  the  time  my  dogs  were 
unhitched,  the  Indians  and  all  their  dogs 
were  fully  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer  the 
musk-oxen  than  I,  and  running  for  very 
dear  life.  My  preconceived  notions  of  the 
musk-ox  hunting  game  were  in  a  jiffy 
jolted  to  the  point  of  destruction,  as  I  now 
found  myself  in  a  situation  neither  ex- 
pected nor  joyful.  It  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose some  assistance  would  be  given  me  in 
this  strange  environment,  and  that  the  con- 
sideration of  a  party  of  my  own  organizing 
and  my  own  paying  should  be  my  killing 
the  musk-ox  for  which  I  had  come  so  long 
a  distance.  But  we  were  a  long  way 
from  the  Post,  and  interpreters,  and  re- 
straining influences ;  and  at  this  moment  of 
readjustment  I  speedily  realized  that  it 
was  to  be  a  survival  of  the  fittest  on  this  ex- 
pedition, and  if  I  got  a  musk-ox  it  would  be 
of  my  own  getting.  It  comforted  me  to 
know  that,  even  though  somewhat  tucked 
up  as  to  stomach,  due  to  three  days  hard 
travel  on  only  tea,  I  was  in  fine  physical 
condition,  and  up  to  making  the  effort  of 
my  life. 

By  the  time  I  had  run  about  two  miles  I 
had  caught  the  last  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  stretched  out  in  a  long  column  with 
two  leading  by  half  a  mile.  Within  another 
mile  I  had  passed  all  the  stragglers,  and 
was  running  practically  even  with  the  sec- 
ond Indian,  who  was  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  behind  the  leading  one.  This  Indian, 
Seco  by  name,  was  one  of  the  best  snow- 
shoe  runners  I  ever  encountered.  He  gave 
evidence  of  his  endurance  and  speed  on 

*  Musk-ox. 


many  another  occasion  than  this  one,  for 
always  there  was  a  run  of  four  miles  or 
more  after  every  musk-ox  herd  we  sighted, 
and  invariably  a  foot-race  between  Seco 
and  me  preceded  final  leadership.  I  may 
add  incidentally  that  he  always  beat  me,  al- 
though we  made  some  close  finishes  during 
the  fifty-seven  days  we  roamed  this  God- 
forgotten  bit  of  the  earth. 

On  this  particular  day,  though  I  passed 
the  second  Indian,  Seco  kept  well  in  the 
lead,  with  practically  all  the  dogs  just 
ahead  of  him.  It  was  the  roughest  going  I 
had  ever  experienced,  for  the  course  lay 
over  a  succession  of  low  but  sharp,  rocky 
ridges  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  snow, 
and,  on  the  narrow  tripping  shoes  used  in 
the  Barren  Grounds,  I  broke  through  the 
crust  where  it  was  soft,  or  jammed  my 
shoes  between  the  wind-swept  rocks  that 
lay  close  together,  or  caught  in  those  I  at- 
tempted to  clear  in  my  stride.  It  was  a  spe- 
cies of  hurdle  racing  to  test  the  bottom  of  a 
well-fed,  conditioned  athlete;  how  it  wore 
on  a  tea  diet — I  need  not  say. 

After  we  had  been  running  for  about  an 
hour,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  we  should 
never  see  the  musk-oxen.  Ridge  after  ridge 
we  crossed ,  and  yet  not  a  sight  of  the  coveted 
quarry.  Seco  still  held  a  lead  of  about  one 
hundred  yards,  and  I  remember  I  won- 
dered in  my  growing  fatigue  why  on  earth 
that  Indian  maintained  such  a  pace  ;  for  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  when  the  musk- 
oxen  finally  had  been  caught  up,  he  would 
stop  until  I  and  all  the  Indians  and  all  the 
dogs  had  come  up,  so  as  to  more  certainly 
assure  the  success  of  the  hunt:  but  it  was 
not  the  first  time  I  had  been  with  Indian 
hunters,  and  I  knew  well  enough  not 
to  take  any  chances.  In  another  half 
hour's  running,  as  I  worked  up  the 
near  side  of  a  rather  higher  and  broader 
ridge  than  any  we  had  crossed,  I  heard  the 
dogs  barking,  and  speeding  to  the  top,  what 
was  my  disappointment,  not  to  say  dis- 
tress, at  beholding  twenty-five  to  thirty 
musk-oxen  just  startled  into  running  along 
a  ridge  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
Seco,  who,  with  his  dogs,  was  in  full  chase 
after  them  about  fifty  yards  ahead  of  me. 
What  I  thought  at  that  time  of  the  North- 
land Indian  hunting  methods,  and  of  Seco 
and  all  my  other  Indians  in  particular, 
did  the  situation  and  my  condition  of  mind 
scant  justice  then — and  would  not  make 
goodly  reading  here.     Had  I  been  on  an 


As  I  went  over  the  ridge  I  caught  sight  of  the 
remaining  musk-ox." 
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ordinary  hunting  expedition,  disgust  with 
the  whole  fool  business  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  been  paramount;  but  thought  of 
the  distance  I  had  come  and  the  priva- 
tions undergone  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  get  a  musk-ox,  made  me  the  more  deter- 
mined to  succeed,  despite  obstacles  of  any 
and  all  kinds. 

So  I  went  on.  The  wind  was  blowing  a 
gale  from  the  south  when  I  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridge  along  which  the  musk-oxen  had 
run,  and  the  main  herd  had  disappeared 
over  the  northern  end  of  it,  and  were  a  mile 
away  to  the  north,  traveling  with  heads  car- 
ried well  out,  though  not  lowered,  at  an 
astonishing  pace  and  ease  over  the  rocks. 
Four  had  separated  from  the  main  body 
and  were  going  almost  due  east  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ridge.  I  determined  to  stalk  these 
four,  because  I  could  keep  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge,  out  of  sight,  and  to  leeward,  feel- 
ing certain  they  would  sooner  or  later  turn 
north  to  rejoin  the  main  herd.  It  seemed 
my  best  chance.  I  perfectly  reahzed  the 
risk  I  ran  in  separating  from  the  Indians; 
but  at  that  moment  nothing  appeared  so 
important  as  getting  a  musk-ox  for  which 
I  had  now  traveled  nearly  twelve  hundred 
miles  on  snow-shoes. 

I  have  done  a  deal  of  hunting  in  my  life 
over  widely  separated  and  trackless  sec- 
tions and  had  my  full  share  of  hard  trips ; 
but  never  shall  I  forget  the  run  along  that 
ridge.  It  called  for  more  heart  and  more 
strength  than  any  situation  I  ever  faced. 
Already  I  had  run,  I  suppose,  about  five 
miles  when  I  started  after  those  four  musk- 
oxen;  and  when  the  first  enthusiasm  had 
passed  it  seemed  as  though  I  must  give  it 
up.  Such  fatigue  I  had  never  dreamed  of. 
I  have  no  idea  how  much  farther  I  ran — 
three  or  four  more  miles,  likely — but  I  do 
remember  that  after  a  time  the  fancy  pos- 
sessed me  that  those  four  musk-oxen  and  I 
were  alone  on  earth ;  that  they  knew  I  was 
after  their  heads,  and  were  luring  me  deep 
into  a  strange  land  to  lose  me ;  thus  in  the 
great  silent  land  we  raced  grimly,  with 
death  trailing  the  steps  of  each.  The  dead- 
white  surface,  reaching  out  before  me  with- 
out ending,  seemed  to  rise  and  to  fall  as 
though  I  traveled  a  rocking  ship ;  and  the 
snow  and  the  rocks  danced  around  my 
whirling  head  in  a  grinning,  glistening 
maze.  When  I  fell,  which  frequently  I  did, 
it  seemed  such  a  long  time  before  I  again 
stood  on  my  feet ;  and  what  I  saw  appeared 


as  though  seen  through  the  small  end  of 
field-glasses. 

I  was  in  a  dripping  perspiration  and  had 
dropped  my  fur  capote  and  cartridge-belt 
after  thrusting  half  a  dozen  shells  into  my 
pocket.  On  and  on  I  ran,  wondering  in 
a  semi-dazed  way  if  the  musk-oxen  were 
really  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  Finally 
the  ridge  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  north, 
and  as  I  reached  the  top  of  it,  there- 
about one  hundred  yards  ahead — were 
two  of  the  musk-oxen  running  slowly  but 
directly  from  me.  Instantly  the  blood 
coursed  through  my  veins  and  the  mist 
cleared  from  my  eyes;  dropping  on  one 
knee  I  swung  my  rifle  into  position,  but  my 
hand  was  so  tremulous  and  my  heart 
thumped  so  heavily  that  the  front  sight 
wobbled  all  over  the  horizon.  I  realized 
that  this  might  be  the  only  shot  I  should 
get,  for  Indians  in  more  propitious  seasons 
had  gone  into  the  Barren  Grounds  and  not 
seen  even  one  herd;  yet  with  the  musk- 
oxen  going  away  from  me  all  the  while, 
every  instant  of  time  seemed  an  insu- 
perable age.  The  agony  of  those  few  sec- 
onds I  waited  so  as  to  steady  my  hand! 
Once  or  twice  I  made  another  attempt 
to  aim,  but  still  the  hand  was  too  uncer- 
tain. I  did  not  dare  risk  a  shot.  When 
I  had  rested  a  minute  or  two,  that  seemed 
fully  half  an  hour — at  last  the  fore  sight 
held  true  for  an  instant ;  and  I  pressed  the 
trigger. 

The  exultation  of  that  moment  when  I 
saw  one  of  the  two  musk-oxen  stagger,  and 
then  fall,  I  know  I  shall  never  again  ex- 
perience. 

The  report  of  my  rifle  startled  the  other 
musk-ox  into  a  wild  gallop  over  a  ridge, 
and  I  followed  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  so 
soon  as  I  made  sure  that  the  other  was 
really  down.  As  I  went  over  the  ridge  I 
caught  sight  of  the  remaining  musk-ox, 
and  shot  simultaneously  with  two  reports 
on  my  left,  which  later  I  discovered  to  have 
come  from  the  second  Indian,  whom  I  had 
passed  in  closing  upon  Seco  on  the  run  to 
the  first  view  of  the  musk-oxen,  and  who 
now  hove  in  sight  with  one  dog,  as  the  sec- 
ond musk-ox  dropped. 

I  found  on  returning  to  my  kill  that  it 
was  a  cow,  needless  to  say  a  sore  disap- 
pointment, and  so,  although  pretty  well 
tuckered  out,  I  again  started  to  the  north 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  get  wind  of  the 
other  two  of  the  four  after  which  I  had 
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originally  started,  or  find  tracks  of  strag- 
glers from  the  main  herd.  Several  miles  I 
went  on,  but  finding  no  tracks,  and  dark- 
ness coming  down,  I  turned  to  make  my 
way  back,  knowing  that  the  Indians  would 
follow  up  and  camp  by  the  slain  musk-oxen 
for  the  night.  But  as  I  journeyed  I  sud- 
denly reahzed  that,  except  for  going  in  a 
southerly  direction,  I  really  had  no  definite 
idea  of  the  exact  direction  in  which  I  was. 
traveling,  and  with  night  setting  in  and  a 
chilling  wind  blowing,  I  knew  that  to  lose 
myself  might  easily  mean  death.  So  I 
turned  about  on  my  tracks  and  followed 
them  back  first  to  where  I  had  turned 
south,  and  thence  on  my  back  tracks  to 


where  the  musk-ox  lay.  It  was  a  long  and 
puzzling  task,  for  the  wind  had  always 
partly,  and,  for  distances,  entirely  obliter- 
ated the  earher  marks  of  my  snow-shoes. 

Nine  o'clock  came  before  I  finally 
reached  the  place  where  the  dead  quarry 
lay ;  and  there  I  found  the  Indians  gnawing 
raw  and  half  frozen  musk-ox  fat.  Seco, 
badly  frozen  and  hardly  able  to  crawl  from 
fatigue,  did  not  turn  up  until  midnight ;  and 
it  was  not  until  he  arrived  that  we  lighted 
our  little  fire  of  sticks  and  had  our  tea. 

Then  in  a  67°  below  zero  temperature 
we  rolled  up  in  our  furs,  while  the  dogs 
howled  and  fought  over  the  carcass  of  my 
first  musk-ox. 


A  FEATHERED  FAILURE 


By  JAMES  O.  WHITTEMORE 


BENNIE  and  Sammy  Stubbs  are  in 
disgrace  again,  but  they  say  it  was 
not  all  their  fault.  If  it  had  not 
been  a  remarkably  open  winter  the  big 
pool  down  on  the  meadow  brook  would 
not  have  been  open,  and  if  the  widow 
Stimpson  had  kept  turkeys  instead  of 
geese,  and  if  Sammy  hadn't  tried  to  make 
believe  that  he  was  a  man  and  read  the 
newspapers,  and  if  there  had  been  some- 
thing else  to  do  that  Saturday,  nothing  of 
the  kind  would  have  taken  place. 

Sammy  started  it,  of  course.  He  read  a 
story  in  a  newspaper  about  a  very  smart 
boy,  somewhere,  who  lived  by  a  little  lake 
in  which  there  were  lots  of  great,  big  trout. 
But  the  trout  wouldn't  bite,  for  they  were 
very  wise  trout.  So  this  very  smart  boy 
thought  up  a  very  bright  idea.  This  smart 
boy's  father  had  a  big  flock  of  geese  which 
went  swimming  in  the  lake  every  day.  The 
smart  boy  tied  a  short  bit  of  line  with  a 
baited  hook  to  the  leg  of  each  goose,  and 
when  the  geese  came  home  from  their 
swim,  each  towed  in  a  nice,  big  trout 
which  was  deceived  by  the  bait..  The 
paper  went  on  to  state  that  the  smart  boy 
made  enough  money  selling  the  trout  to 
raise  a  mortgage  on  the  farm,  and  was 
now  going  to  college  and  learning  to  be  a 
lawyer.  This  story  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  Sammy.  He  pondered  upon 


it  long  and  deeply,  and  even  dreamed 
about  it.  It  seemed  practical  enough, 
and  so  Benny  thought  when  they  dis- 
cussed it  out  behind  the  corn-house  one 
afternoon  after  school. 

The  boys  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  lived  under  the  sloping  bank  of  the 
"deep  hole"  in  the  meadow  brook  a  big 
pickerel.  There  was  something  there,  for 
time  and  time  again,  when  the  boys  had 
been  fishing,  there  had  been  a  great  swirl 
from  under  the  bank  and  something  had 
taken  hook,  sinker  and  part  of  the  line,  and 
besides  it  wasn't  safe  to  let  ducklings  or 
goslings  swim  in  that  pool,  for  something 
or  other  was  sure  to  make  off  with  them. 

"Say,  Ben,  wouldn't  that  be  the  boss 
way  to  git  that  ol'  pick'ril  down  in  the 
'deep  'ole'?     Let's  us  try  it." 

"Hain't  got  no  geese,"  replied  Bennie 
doubtfully. 

"Yes,  we  have,  too — or  I  know  where 
there's  some  't  we  can  borrer;  Mis'  Stim- 
son's  got  any  'mount  o'  geese." 

The  widow  Stimpson,  who  lived  near  by, 
had  a  fine  flock  of  geese  which  were  her 
special  pride  and  comfort.  She  had  them 
named,  and  could  dilate  upon  the  charac- 
teristics and  good  and  bad  points  of  her 
family,  as  she  called  them,  indefinitely. 

The  boys  had  some  misgivings  as  to 
their  ability  to  explain  their  plan  to  the 
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widow  in  a  convincing  manner,  and  so 
they  were  not  at  all  disappointed  when 
they  found  that  she  was  not  at  home. 

The  geese  had  not  been  for  a  swim  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  when  they  were  let  out 
from  their  pen,  they  waddled  down  the 
path  to  the  brook  with  a  joyous  honking. 
When  the  flock  had  nearly  reached  the  wa- 
ter, Bennie  and  Sammy  each  closed  in  on  a 
big  gander;  but  it  was  only  after  a  desper- 
ate battle  that  the  boys  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing their  birds  and  holding  them  still  long 
enough  to  tie  to  the  leg  of  each  a  bit  of  fish- 
line  to  which  was  attached  a  tempting  bit 
of  pork,  in  which  was  securely  embedded  a 
good-sized  fishhook. 

The  ganders  were  liberated,  and  with 
much  excitable  talk  in  well  chosen  goose 
language  they  paddled  out  to  the  flock, 
which  was  cruising  about  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  pool  and  participating  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  The  boys, 
somewhat  battered  and  covered  with  mud 
and  feathers  in  their  efforts  to  "  bait"  their 
living  fishing  tackle,  were  much  pleased 
with  the  progress. 

Now,  according  to  the  story  in  the  news- 
paper, it  was  in  the  program  that  when  the 
ganders  had  paddled  out  into  the  pool,  with 
the  bait  flashing  along  temptingly  behind 


boys  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  wait  un- 
til the  geese  came  ashore  and  take  off  the 
fish,  carry  them  home,  and  be  patted  on 
the  head  and  called  the  smartest  boys  in 
Orrington. 

But  there  was  a  slight  hitch  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  ganders  joined  the  main  squadron 
and  circled  about,  voicing  their  sentiments 
on  matters  in  general.  Then  a  big  white 
goose,  the  widow's  particular  pet,  named 
Jennie,  spied  the  bit  of  pork  and  with  a 
greedy  scoop  gulped  it  down.  Jennie  re- 
gretted the  action  immediately.  The  hook 
stuck  in  her  throat,  and  with  a  tremendous 
fluttering  she  made  for  the  shore,  towing 
the  gander  behind  her,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise and  protests. 

Meanwhile,  another  of  the  widow's  pets, 
Tabitha,  after  chasing  in  the  wake  of  the 
other  gander,  had  swallowed  the  bait  deep 
into  her  gullet  and  was  flying  distress  sig- 
nals and  making  for  the  shore.  Then 
Bingo  appeared.  Bingo  was  Sammy's 
water-spaniel  and  had .  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  in  which  Bingo  delighted,  it  was 
to  worry  a  flock  of  geese.  Bingo  saw  the 
geese,  and  the  recognition  was  mutual 
The  geese,  which  had  been  making  for  the 


"  Bennie  and  Sammy  each  closed  in  on  a  big  gander.' 


them,  the  big  pickerel  or  some  of  the  other    land,  immediately  put  to  sea  when  they 

finny  denizens  of  the  pool  should  rush  for    saw  the  dog  ready  to  welcome  them. 

the  bait,  hook  themselves,  and  all  that  the        Poor  Jennie  was  in  a  terrible  plight,  and 
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Tabitlia,  too.  Somehow  or  other  both 
geese  and  ganders  crossed  courses  in  such 
a  way  that  the  hnes  became  tangled  and 
twisted,  and  the  more  they  struggled  the 
worse  the  mix-up  became,  until  the  center 
of  the  pool  was  lashed  to  foam  by  the 
grand  ensemble  of  the  four  geese,  assisted 
by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  Bingo. 
Finally  the  entire  outfit  became  securely 
moored,  one  of  the  lines  becoming  caught 
in  a  stump,  and  the  geese  quieted  down 
from  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  boys  viewed  the  catastrophe  with 
varied  emotions.  It  would  have  been  jolly 
good  fun  to  see  the  antics  of  the  geese,  but 
there  was  a  reckoning  coming  and  they 
knew  it.  The  thing  to  do  now  was  to 
rescue  the  geese  and  get  them  back  home 
again. 

The  remains  of  an  old  raft  was  found, 
some  repairs  were  made,  and  the  boys 
poled  it  out  to  the  geese.  With  much  and 
careful  planning  the  boys  worked  along- 
side the  distressed  geese,  and  Bennie  was 
leaning  far  over  to  cut  the  line  which  an- 
chored the  fleet  to  the  stump,  when  one  of 
the  ganders  mistaking  Bennie's  inten- 
tions, with  a  desperate  .and  despairing 
effort,  after  the  manner  of  its  wild  progeni- 
tors, smote  Bennie  a  tremendous  and  sud- 
den blow  in  the  face  with  its  wings.  So  un- 
expected was  the  attack  and  so  precarious 
his  footing  that  Bennie  went  over  back- 
wards into  the  water,  which  threw  Sammy 
off  his  equilibrium,  and  he  pitched  head- 
long directly  in  the  midst  of  the  geese. 

It  was  a  wild  and  weird  spectacle  which 
greeted  the  eyes  of  Caleb  Watson,  Mrs. 
Stimpson's  hired  man,  who  appeared  on 
the  scene  at  just  that  moment.  Two  boys, 
one  dog,  and  what  appeared  to  be  some 
forty  geese  were  all  mixed  up  in  one  grand 
whirlwind  of  water,  mud  and  feathers. 

The  first  thing  Caleb  did  was  to  sit 
down  on  the  bank  and  laugh,  for  Caleb 
had  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Caleb  haw- 
hawed   until   the   tears  rolled   down   his 


cheeks,  and  he  rolled  in  the  dead  grass,  so 
mightily  struck  was  Caleb  with  the  ludi- 
crous points  of  the  situation.  And  when 
the  two  boys  waded  ashore  in  water  up  to 
their  waists,  soaked,  muddy,  covered  with 
feathers,  and  forlorn,  Caleb  roared  again. 
The  boys  could  not  see  anything  bearing 
the  remotest  connection  with  humor  about 
the  situation. 

After  Caleb  had  laughed  another  round, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  geese,  still  in 
a  great  hubbub  and  his  manner  changed. 

"What  you  boys  been  doin'  to  them 
geese?"  he  demanded. 

"Nothin',''  mourned  Bennie,  "only 
fishin'  with  'em." 

"Fishin'  with  'em!  fishin'  with  'em!  I 
should  say  that  they'd  been  fishin'  with 
you;  but  how  in  tunkit  did  they  git  tied 
together?"  shouted  Caleb  as  the  excite- 
ment out  in  the  pool  had  quieted  a  bit  and 
the  true  state  of  affairs  began  to  be  visible 
through  the  settling  cloud  of  feathers. 

"W^e  didn't  tie  'em  together — they  got 
tied  theirselves;  didn't  they  Sammy?" 
moaned  Bennie. 

By  degrees  Caleb  extracted  the  story. 
He  would  have  been  inclined  to  treat  the 
matter  as  a  most  magnificent  joke  had  it 
not  been  for  Jennie  and  Tabitha.  The 
hooks  were  so  firmly  embedded  that  he 
decided  to  wring  their  necks — he  was  go- 
ing to  market  them  a  few  days  later,  any- 
way, but  he  didn't  tell  the  boys  so. 

What  Caleb  told  Mrs.  Stimpson,  and 
what  Mrs.  Stimpson  told  the  respective 
parents  of  the  boys,  and  what  the  parents 
did  to  the  boys  would  not  be  of  much  out- 
side interest,  although  it  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  Sammy  and  Bennie. 

"Ben,"  said  Sammy  as  the  boys, 
muddy,  crestfallen  and  with  the  gloomi- 
iest  forebodings  were  dragging  themselves 
up  over  the  hill  towards  home. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I'd  just  hke  to  get  hold  o'  that  smart 
boy  that  the  newspaper  told  about." 
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THE    AMERICAN    AT    PLAY 


By  CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS 


DRAWINGS    BY   HENRY   S.  WATSON 


M' 


OST  Americans  are  thorough  news- 
paper sportsmen. 

Now  in  England  and  her  colo- 
nies they  take  their  exercise  more  seri- 
ously than  we  do,  and  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  even  carry  their  interest  so  far 
as  the  greensward,  and  fight  out  their  ath- 
letic contests  under  the  blue  sky.  Pretty 
nearly  every  Briton,  from  the  mill-hand  to 
the  peer  of  the  realm,  can  handle  a  cricket 
bat,  and  he  seldom  lets  his  muscles  get  stiff 
from  the  lack  of  practice  at  his  national 
sport.  Of  course  some  of  us  Americans 
play  cricket  and  golf  and  tennis  and  foot- 
ball, but  the  number  is  small.  The  average 
American  citizen  after  he  leaves  school  or 
college  has  not  the  time  for  real  sport.  For 
the  most  part  he  confines  himself  to  the  tab- 
loid forms  of  exercise.  Every  morning  he 
devotes  all  of  five  minutes  to  a  violent, 
health-dealing  "  system  "  in  his  own  room, 
and  satisfies  any  extra  sporting  blood  he 
may  have  by  reading  the  sporting  page  of 
his  morning  paper,  and  he  does  this  while 
hanging  on  to  a  strap,  on  his  way  down 


town  to  business,  in  an  elevated  railroad 
or  trolley  car.  When  his  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion finally  come  around,  he  has  stood  so 
long  in  crowded  cars  and  sat  for  as  many 
hours  on  a  high  stool  that  his  legs  are  tired, 
and  he  prefers  a  tilted  chair  on  the  hotel' 
piazza  to  the  delights  of  the  golf  links  or 
the  swift  and  dexterous  movements  neces- 
sary to  the  tennis  court. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  a  thorough  newspaper  sportsman, 
and  I  am  glad  to  write  myself  down  as  one 
of  them.  I  love  to  read  in  my  morning 
paper  of  America's  golf  champion  lining 
out  two  hundred  and  fifty  yard  drives  and 
putting  from  all  kinds  of  foolish  distances. 
It  stirs  my  sporting  blood  greatly  to  read 
of  how  Mr.  Douglas  won  his  match  on  the 
home  green  and  how  it  gave  him  a  second 
leg  on  the  President's  cup.  That  is  really 
fine.  I  have  ne\'er  seen  Mr.  Douglas  on  or 
off  the  golf  links,  but  I  am  thoroughly 
proud  of  him. 

My  tennis  has  been  confined  of  late 
years  to  a  modest  court  on  a  tidy  farm  on 
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Cape  Cod.  A  good  cross-cut  stroke  is  just 
as  liable  to  give  the  ball  a  low  shoot  or  a 
high  bounce  over  your  opponent's  head, 
and  yet  with  what  eagerness  I  scan  my 
sporting  page  for  the  name  of  Larned, 
especially  when  those  invaders,  the  Doh- 
ertys,  are  about.  I  never  saw  a  Larned  nor 
a  Doherty,  but  I  like  the  pictures  I  see  of 
them  in  the  pubhc  prints,  and  my  muscles 
tighten  as  I  read  of  their  "  volleys  "  and 
their  "  smashes  "  and  their  "  aces  "  won  and 
lost;  and  I  mean  it  when  I  say  fervently, 
may  the  best  man  win.  The  great  advan- 
tage the  newspaper  sportsman  has  is  that 
his  interest  is  not  only  local  in  character, 
but  international.  In  a  few  brief  moments 
he  can  enjoy  the  victory  of  young  Mr. 
Egan  in  the  Western  golf  championship  at 
Chicago,  swell  with  pride  over  the  prow- 
ess of  our  sharp-shooters  at  Bisley,  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  fact  that  one  of  our  young 
millionaires  won  the  Belgium  automobile 
road  race,  and  know  just  how  many  gray- 
haired  old  ladies  and  blue-eyed  children  he 
maimed  and  killed  while  he  was  doing  it. 
Of  course  the  American  is  the  best  nat- 
ural sportsman,  just  as  he  is  naturally  the 
best  business  man  in  the  world.  He  picks 
up  his  tennis  or  his  golf  in  his  schooldays, 
and  conquers  his  rivals  from  over  the  seas 
with  just  as  much  ease  as  the  American 
business  man,  having  subscribed  a  sufii- 
cient  sum  to  the  National  Campaign  fund, 
leaves  his  shoe  factory  and  goes  abroad  as 
our  representative  to  a  foreign  court.  And 
when  he  arrives  there,  he  takes  off  his  coat 
and  gives  an  exhibition  of  shirt-sleeve  di- 
plomacy which  puts  the  trained  ambassa- 
dors of  effete  monarchies  to  hasty  flight. 
But  when  the  American  takes  up  business 
he  usually  puts  his  sport  aside  as  an  evil 
thing,  and  tries  to  reach  his  place  of  busi- 
ness before  the  office  boy  has  had  time  to 
sweep  out.  He  generally  remains  to  see 
that  the  office  shutters  are  well  barred  for 
the  night.  He  learns  to  regard  a  national 
hohday  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  it  is  only 
since  the  Saturday  early-closing  laws  have 
been  introduced  that  he  has  been  forced  to 
recognize  the  delights  of  Saturday  golf. 
And  so,  while  we  find  the  Briton,  either  at 
home  or  in  any  of  his  many  possessions  all 
over  the  world,  combining  his  work  with  a 
healthy  dash  of  active  sport,  the  average 
American  goes  on  about  his  business,  reads 
his  sporting  page,  and  at  great  intervals 
pays  to  see  some  one  exercise  for  him. 


You  cannot  wholly  eradicate  an  Ameri- 
can's love  for  a  three-bagger,  arid  base-ball 
and  the  races  are  about  the  only  two  things 
which  will  cause  him  to  close  up  his  roller- 
top  desk  before  the  sunset  gun.  Through 
his  sporting  page  he  follows  the  home 
team  all  over  the  circuit,  and  when  he 
reads  of  its  return  to  the  local  grounds,  and 
if  its  average  is  not  too  hopeless,  his  slug- 
gish sporting  blood  will  begin  to  flow 
again,  and  he  yearns  for  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  bat  as  it  hnes  out  a  boundary  hit.  And 
so  he  hangs  up  his  black  alpaca  coat,  and 
having  given  his  secretary  permission  to 
sign  his  dictated  letters,  he  takes  the  car 
marked  "To  the  Ball  Game,"  and  for  the 
nonce  is  a  boy  again.  He  sits  on  a  hard 
bench  or  an  equally  hard  cushion,  and  if 
the  weather  gives  him  any  excuse  at  all,  he 
takes  off  his  coat  and  unbuttons  his  collar, 
borrows  a  light  for  his  cigar  from  his  neigh- 
bor, and  then  "roots"  for  the  home  team. 
And  when  it  is  all  over,  and  he  has  prayed 
and  sworn  and  howled  with  the  best  of 
them,  he  goes  home  very  happy,  and  won- 
ders why  he  does  not  more  often  spend  an 
afternoon  in  the  open  air  and  see  the  game 
as  it  really  is,  instead  of  getting  it  second- 
hand from  his  sporting  extra. 

The  other  annual  or  very  occasional  out- 
ing of  the  American  business  man  is  the 
half  day  he  takes  off  to  go  to  the  races. 
Since  time  immemorial,  the  human  race  has 
loved  a  horse,  and  a  horse  is  at  his  best 
when  he  is  coming  down  the  stretch  of  a 
race  track,  covering  twenty  feet  at  a  jump, 
his  nostrils  distended,  his  eyes  flashing,  and 
but  one  thought  in  his  thick  brain,  to  reach 
that  wire,  and  to  reach  it  before  the  thun- 
dering hoofs  behind  have  overtaken  him. 
If  horse-racing  were  the  sport  of  kings,  and 
only  that,  it  would  have  died  its  death  long 
ago;  but  it  is,  above  all,  the  sport  of  the 
masses.  A  horse  may  have  cost  his  owner 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  owner  may 
have  bet  a  fortune  on  him ;  but  the  man  in 
the  free  field  who  has  wagered  a  dollar  on 
the  same  horse  owns  a  share  in  him  for 
that  race,  at  least,  and  with  a  proprietary 
eye  he  watches  his  every  move  from  the 
warming-up  gallop  to  the  time  when  the 
race  is  over,  and  his  favorite  is  blanketed 
and  led  back  to  the  barn.  If  the  horse  has 
shown  stamina  and  speed,  and  abihty  to 
carry  weight,  the  millionaire  owner  and 
the  man  in  the  free  field  are  proud  of  him, 
and  richer  to  boot.    If  he  has  suffered  de- 
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feat,  they  are  surely  poorer;  but  if  he  went 
down  with  his  colors  flying,  if  he  showed  a 
bulldog  endeavor  to  do  his  best,  then  they 
love  him  still,  and  hope  for  riches  in  the 
future.  But  should  he  have  shown  the 
white  feather,  they  curse  him  for  a  rogue 
and  a  dog  and  the  arrant  coward  that  he  is. 
Some  horses  are  fine  and  brave,  and  others 
are  wicked  and  lazy,  and  faint-hearted  lag- 
gards, just  as  men  and  women  are,  and 
that  is  probably  the  reason  we  love  and 
hate  them  so. 

And  yet,  with  all  our  professed  senti- 
ment for  the  thoroughbred,  it  is  doubtful 
if  general  interest  in  the  sport  in  America 
would  survive  should  the  speculative  ele- 
ment be  taken  away.  History  would  seem 
to  show  that  all  efforts  to  carry  on  racing 
without  betting  have  proven  disastrous 
failures.  For  some  reason  (perhaps  the 
undoubtable  good  that  racing  does  in  the 
breeding  of  good  horses)  our  laws,  gener- 
ally so  severe  in  regard  to  gambling,  have 


been  relaxed  in  the  instance  of  open  bet- 
ting on  horse-races.  It  always  has  been 
so,  and  is  so  to-day,  in  nearly  every  coun- 
try on  the  globe. 

Racing  in  New  York,  at  least,  stands  to- 
day where  it  has  never  stood  before.  Men 
who  hold  the  most  distinguished  positions 
in  the  life  of  the  country  have  not  only  ex- 
pended fortunes  on  their  stables,  but  have 
given  the  best  of  their  thought  and  time  to 
fostering  the  sport  and  keeping  it  honest. 
The  result  is  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  citizens  of  New  York  have  gone  rac- 
ing mad.  For  nearly  six  months  there  are 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men  and 
women  from  New  York  City  who  go  to  the 
races  every  day.  But  these  are  the  "  regu- 
lars" and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
many,  many  thousands  who  follow  the 
races  from  sentiment  or  for  financial  rea- 
sons, and  who  seldom,  if  ever,  see  a  race 
actually  run.  Of  all  the  sporting  page,  it  is 
the  racing  column  that  the  average  Ameri- 
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Bound  for  the  Beach. 

can  reads  with  the  greatest  interest.  He 
not  only  reads  the  story  of  the  races,  but 
that  other  column  that  tells  of  the  gossip  of 
the  paddock  and  the  betting-ring.  He 
reads  of  the  witty  sayings  of  the  trainers 
and  owners,  and  the  latest  scandal  at- 
tached to  a  fashionable  jockey,  and  he  en- 
joys learning  that  Mr.  ,  the  young 

plunger,  took  fifty  thousand  dollars  out  of 
the  ring  during  the  afternoon,  and  that. 

Mr.  lost  a  fortune  on  the  second 

race,  and  for  the  ninetieth  time  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  turf.  I  beheve 
every  man  has,  at  one  time  or  another  in 
his  life,  secretly  longed  to  ride  a  horse  in  a 
circus,  play  a  cornet  and  own  a  racing 
stable — a  real  racing  stable — with  a  breed- 
ing establishment  attached.  Most  of  us, 
unfortunately,  must  confine  our  racing 
interest  to  the  sporting  .  page  of  our 
paper  and  to  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
track. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  really  great 
desire  to  go  to  the  races  usually  seizes  one 
early  in  the  summer,  when  we  know  the 
country  must  be  looking  very  green,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  day  is  tempered  by  the 
breezes  that  are  being  wafted  across  Long 
Island.  The  combined  love  of  the  thor- 
oughbred, the  open  air,  and  a  chronic  de- 
sire to  make  money  easily  overcomes  us. 


and  so  we  decide  to  take  an  outing  at  the 
races  and  give  the  "bookies"  a  drubbing 
they  will  long  remember,  and  incidentally 
get  back  some  of  the  money  we  lost  the 
past  season.  That  is  one  of  the  most  pecul- 
iar things  about  racing;  we  have  always 
lost  money  during  the  past  season,  and  so 
there  is  forever  an  incentive  for  us  to  re- 
turn and  at  least  quit  even  with  the  game. 
I  can  remember  the  first  wager  I  ever 
made  at  a  race  track,  and  I  can  also  re- 
member eagerly  looking  for  the  colors  of 
my  jockey  as  the  bunch  of  horses  swept 
down  the  stretch.  I  suppose  it  was  my  in- 
experience, but  I  never  did  see  those  col- 
ors, and  I  heard  afterwards  that  the  horse 
finished  in  an  inconspicuous  position.  I 
am  still  trying  to  win  back  that  foolish  lit- 
tle wager.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  our 
sporting  page,  somebody  besides  the  book- 
makers sometimes  wins  at  the  races. 

It  was  with  this  thought  that  I  buckled 
on  my  field-glasses  one  day  last  June  and 
started  for  the  Gravesend  track.  I  usually 
forget  to  use  my  glasses  at  the  critical  point 
in  a  race,  but  I  always  wear  them  in  the 
fear  that  I  might  meet  a  friend  who  knew 
of  a  coup  to  be  made  at  the  track,  and,  not 
knowing  whither  I  was  bound,  should  fail 
to  tell  me  of  it.  My  first  stop  was  at  a 
Broadway  pharmacy,  where  I  ordered  a 
glass  of  vichy  from  a  white-clad  clerk. 
This  pharmacy  is  in  the  heart  of  the  thea- 
ter and  hotel  district,  and  its  clients  include 
every  member  of  the  sporting  world  and  of 
the  "  profession,"  from  the  star  to  the  hum- 
blest chorus-man.  It  is  there  the  leading 
lady  goes  for  her  grease-paint  and  the 
show-girl  drops  in  for  a  glass  of  ice-cream 
soda  after  the  rehearsal.  The  racing  men 
go  there  for  their  ills  to  be' cured,  and  every 
employee,  from  the  manager,  who  can 
prescribe  for  every  known  ailment,  down 
to  the  soda-water  clerk,  knows  just  who 
each  client  is,  and  generally  calls  him  by 
his  Christian  name.  The  charming  lady 
in  the  cash  cage,  a  fair  recipient  of  passes 
from  all  the  managers,  knows  not  only  the 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  every- 
body in  the  district,  but  can  tell  you  more 
about  their  inside  history  and  present  and 
past  life  than  the  chief  of  the  detective 
bureau.  If  you  are  a  regular  client,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  buy  anything  at  this  phar- 
macy; they  encourage  you  to  come  in  of  a 
rainy  night  and  chat  while  waiting  for  a 
car.    It  is  a  rendezvous  for  all,  and  the  em- 
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ployees  follow  the  sporting  extras  with 
rare  avidity. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  soda-water  clerk 
knew  my  desire  for  vichy  was  a  subter- 
fuge, especially  after  he  had  noted  my  field- 
glasses.  "Going  to  the  track,  eh?"  he 
said.  I  nodded  my  assent,  and  while  I 
tried  to  swallow  the  luke-warm  vichy,  I 
saw  him  look  about  stealthily  for  his  as- 
sistant and  then  across  at  the  "  cash"  lady. 
The  assistant  was  mostly  concealed  in  an 
ice-chest,  and  the  lady  in  the  cage  was 
holding  an  animated  conversation  with  a 
soubrette  who  had  bought  five  cents' 
worth  of  soda,  and  was  getting  a  dollar's 
worth  of  information.  The  clerk,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  none  could  overhear 
him,  climbed  half-way  over  the  counter 
and  whispered  mysteriously,  "  Sambo,  in 
the  second." 

I  nodded,  looking  very  wise  the  mean- 
while, and  went  outside  and  bought  a  rac- 
ing edition  of 
an  evening 
paper.  Sure 
enough,  there  it 
was.  There 
was  a  horse 
called  "Sam- 
bo, "and  he  was 
entered  in  the 
second  race. 

The  unoffi- 
cial starting 
point  to  the 
races  is  Thirty- 
fourth  Street 
and  Broadway, 
and  any  one 
passing  this  cor- 
ner from  noon 
until  two  o'clock 
would  imagine 
that  horse-rac- 
ing was  the  only 
occup  a  t i  o  n 
known  to  New 
York.  I  stood, 
with  the  crowd 
at  Thirty-fourth 
Street  and 
Broadway  until 
I  was  allowed  to 
climb  on  an  al- 
ready well-filled 
cross-town  car, 
which  I   found 
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occupied  by  all  kinds  of  humanity  of  both 
colors  and  sexes.  A  few  of  the  men  had  field- 
glasses,  and  a  great  many,  judging  from  the 
poverty  of  their  clothes,  had  not  even  the 
nickel  with  which  to  pay  their  fare.  The 
women,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  that 
large,  heavy  type  that  wear  eye-glasses 
and  alpaca  dresses,  and  carry  large  black 
silk  bags  over  their  arms,  which  seem  to 
hold  everything  from  a  frayed  pocket-book 
to  a  powder-puff.  Everybody  in  the  car 
had  a  racing  edition  of  some  evening  pa- 
per, and  were  deep  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  "  past  performances"  of  the  entries  for 
the  day.  We  jolted  and  jerked  our  way 
along  to  the  ferry  at  the  foot  of  East  Thirty- 
fourth  Street.  The  boat  was  jammed, 
and  perhaps  outside  of  half  a  dozen 
passengers  bound  for  the  country,  and  a 
funeral  party,  every  one  was  going  to  the 
races.  The  book-makers  gathered  about 
the  hearse  and  cracked  jokes  about  their 
winnings  and 
losses  of  the  day 
previous;  a 
couple  of  well- 
known  plungers 
stood  at  the  rail, 
surrounded  by 
a  gaping  semi- 
circle of  color- 
less sports  of 
both  colors. 
Everybody 
smoked  cigars 
and  t  a  Iked 
horse,  and  asked 
everybody  and 
anybody  " if 
they  knew  any- 
thing." A  mil- 
lionaire owner 
and  his  diminu- 
tive  jockey 
stood  in  the 
doorway  lead- 
ing to  the  en- 
gine room,  and 
smoked  huge 
black  cigars, 
and  occasional- 
ly turned  a  pity- 
ing glance  on 
hoi  polloi  ga th- 
ere d  about 
them.  Inciden- 
tally,  I    sought 
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out  a  couple  of  newspaper  racing  reporters 
I  knew  and  asked  them  what  they  knew 
about  "Sambo,  in  the  second."  They 
glanced  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

"Why  don't  you  read  our  tips  in  the 
morning  papers?  You  won't  find  his 
name  there,"  said  one  of  them.  "  He  has 
about  as  much  chance  as  a  cart  horse  has 
against  Waterboy." 

In  the  train  everybody  bought  official 
programs  and  began  marking  them  up  at 
a  great  rate  and  checking  them  with  the 
tip's  given  in  the  racing  editions.  There  is 
a  type  of  young  man  in  New  York  who  is 
connected  with  racing  interests,  and  who 
always  greets  you  effusively  during  the 
winter,  and  who  tells  you  he  has  "some 
fine  ponies  in  the  barn  "  and  to  look  him  up 
when  you  go  to  the  races.  Several  of  this 
type  I  found,  but  they  all  met  my  advances 
with  a  clam-like  secrecy  in  regard  to  the 
"ponies  in  the  barn."  I  told  them  about 
Sambo,  in  the  second,  and  they  greeted  my 
ignorance  with  everything  from  a  smile  to 
loud  and  unrestrained  laughter.  Sitting 
all  alone  I  found  a  young  man  whose  re- 
markable experience  has  many  times  ap- 
peared  in  the 
pubhc  prints.  It 
seems  that  he 
once 


on  the  races, 
but succeeded 
in  borrowing 
a  ten  dollar 
Iiy3-^AW0N.  note.    With 

Five  Minutes  Exercise  in  the  Rnoni.      this  modcSt 


loan,  in  less  than  a  week  he  won  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  must 
admit  that  when  I  saw  him  this  morn- 
ing he  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  much  of 
it  left.  But  I  took  a  chance,  and  asked 
him  how  he  liked  Sambo.  "  He's  a  mud- 
der,"  he  growled,  "and  the  track  to-day 
will  be  like  lightning."  It  was  some  relief 
to  know  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Sambo, 
anyhow,  and  with  this  crumb  of  comfort  I 
Went  on  my  way.  In  the  last  car  I  found  a 
friend  who  lived  in  a  small  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  much  relief  I  took  the  vacant  seat 
beside  him.  I  knew  he  was  as  ignorant  of 
racing  as  myself,  and  I  was  glad  of  it. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "it's  like  this:  I'm 
the  attorney  for  a  trolley  company  that 
wants  to  run  a  line  down  our  main  street. 
The  citizens  held  indignation  meetings  and 
have  done  everything  possible  to  stop  us. 
It  looked  as  if  it  was  all  up  with  the  trolley 
line,  when  one  of  my  heelers  came  to  me 
the  other  day  and  told  me  it  would  be  all 
right  if  I  could  fix  the  boss  of  the  town 
council.  It  seems  that  this  '  boss, '  who 
runs  a  hotel,  is  a  would-be  sport,  and  his 
one  ambition  in  life  is  to  know  a  certain 
man  down  here  at  the  race-track  who  is  an 
owner  and  trainer,  and  for  whom  I  incident- 
ally was  once  able  to  do  a  favor.  Now  the 
'  boss '  has  promised  me  his  vote  if  I  will  in- 
troduce him  to  the  trainer,  and  that's  why 
I'm  here.  I  promised  to  meet 
my  hotel  friend  at  the  paddock 
gate  at  two  o'clock,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  you  see  me  through 
the  ceremony."  We  met  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  all  three  of 
us  went  through  the  paddock 
gate  in  search  of  the  owner- 
trainer,  who  is  generally  known 
as  one  of  the  "wizards"  of  the 
turf. 

The  paddock  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  a  race-track.  It 
is  hke  going  "  behind  the  scenes" 
at  a  theater,  or  down  into  the 
engine  room  of  an  ocean  liner. 
There  is  something  even  inter- 
esting to  me  about  the  human  side  of 
a  "fashionable"  jockey  of  whose  won- 
derful feats  we  have  read  much  in  our 
sporting  pages,  and  whose  salary,  we  are 
led  to  believe,  sometimes  equals  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.    When  we 
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see  him  in  the  paddock,  he  usually  turns 
out  to  be  a  lad  of  about  fifteen,  with  the 
hard,  uncouth  face  and  the  slouching  gait 
of  the  toughest  type  of  the  New  York  street 
urchin.  When  he  is  not  in  uniform,  he 
usually  dresses  with  great  extravagance, 


keep  down  his  weight,  this  curious  speci- 
men of  boyhood  is  suddenly  tossed  into  the 
white  hght  of  publicity.  His  salary  is 
raised  from  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  that 
of  a  bank  president,  with  possibihties  of 
making  enormous  sums  on  the  outside,  in 


A  Financial  Interest  in  the  Result. 


and  wears  long,  pointed,  patent  leather 
shoes,  and  his  fingers  and  necktie  are  be- 
jeweled  with  clusters  of  precious  stones. 
With  his  "colors"  on,  and  as  we  see  him 
lounging  about  the  paddock  or  in  the  jock- 
eys' room,  he  is  an  insignificant,  ungram- 
matical-talking  little  tough,  a  supercilious 
and  imperious  master  to  his  valet  and  the 
race-track  employees,  and  a  cringing  ser- 
vant to  his  employer  and  the  club-house 
set.  Brought  up  from  his  earliest  youth  in 
a  stable,  his  whole  life  spent  with  stable 
hands  and  horses,  generally  without  any 
education  whatever,  frequently  broken  in 
health  from  the  constant  use  of  drugs  to 


the  betting  ring.  When  he  is  "on  the 
ground"  he  is  an  insignificant  little  cub, 
but  watch  him  when  the  bugle  blows  and 
he  walks  over  to  where  the  trainer  is  put- 
ting on  the  finishing  touches  to  his  mount. 
He  throws  his  thin,  wiry  leg  over  the  horse, 
g?  chers  up  his  reins  and  settles  himself  into 
the  stirrups.  The  cub  in  that  moment  has 
become  a  modern  centaur.  The  horse  and 
the  owner  and  the  trainer  and  the  public 
and  the  public's  money  are  at  his  mercy, 
and  he  knows  it.  The  face  with  the  hard 
lines  and  the  crooked  mouth  has  passed 
out  of  our  sight,  and  galloping  up  the 
track  we  see  only  the  graceful,  easy  figure  of 
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the  perfect  rider,  resplendent  in  his  many- 
colored  jacket.  In  every  line  and  in  every 
movement  there  is  real  grace  and  a  per- 
fect sympathy  with  the  thoroughbred 
under  him.  Whether  he  vi^ins  or  whether 
he  loses,  whether  he  rides  to  win  or  to  fail, 
he  will  do  it  like  an  artist  and  the  master 
that  he  is.  Coming  down  the  stretch,  his 
little  body  crouched  far  over  on  the  horse's 
neck,  his  reins  in  one  hand  and  his  whip  in 
the  other,  and  all  the  while  whispering  en- 
couragement or  cursing  at  his  mount  as 
the  case  may  require,  the  ugly  cub  becomes 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  sight  to  startle  a 
multitude  of  people  into  a  frenzy  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

But  the  jockey  is  only  one  of  the  actors 
"behind  the  scenes"  at  the  races.  There 
are  the  trainers,  for  instance,  who  toil  from 
break  of  day  until  they  put  their  charges  to 
bed  in  their  luxurious  stalls  at  night.  Their 
work  lasts  over  the  whole  year  and  during 
the  winter  months.  While  the  owner  is 
abroad  on  his  yacht  and  the  jockey  is  tak- 
ing his  ease,  the  trainer  is  trying  to  bring 
up  his  yearlings  so  that  they  may  prove 
worthy  of  their  sires ;  to  fetch  up  the  older 
division  of  his  horses  so  that  they  too  may 
make  a  good  showing  the  season  to  come ; 
and  all  of  this  time  he  is  looking  after  the 
little  ailments  of  his  charges,  and  trying 
to  keep  his  stable  clear  of  disease.  His 
reward  is  in  his  love  of  hard,  unceasing 
labor,  a  moderate  salary,  and  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  one  of  his  children  gallop  first  un- 
der the  wire. 

There  is  no  possible  way  to  describe  or 
classify  the  owners  of  race-horses  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  only  their  diversity  that 
makes  them  a  point  of  interest  in  the  pad- 
dock. Some  of  them  have  gone  into  the 
business  just  as  they  would  open  a  livery 
stable ;  others  because  they  love  to  own  a 
good,  honest  horse;  others  because  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend,  and 
they  like  to  bask  in  the  reflected  glory  of 
the  success  of  the  thoroughbreds  running 
in  their  colors,  although  the  credit  really 
belongs  to  the  horse  and  jockey  and 
trainer;  and  there  are  still  others  who  be- 
heve  that  the  club-house  of  a  racing-  asso- 
ciation is  a  good  place  to  make  one's  way 
into  so-called  "  society."  There  are  some 
owners  one  may  see  in  the  paddock  who 
breed,  train  and  even  ride  their  own  horses, 
and  to  whom  a  small  "purse"  is  a  matter 
of  much  moment,  and  there  are  others 


who  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  see 
their  horses  saddled,  and  for  whom  the 
honor  of  winning  a  "Futurity"  with  its 
prize  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  a  ques- 
tion solely  of  kudos. 

The  trainer  commonly  known  as  "the 
Wizard,"  whom  my  friend  the  lawyer,  his 
friend  the  "Boss"  and  myself  sought  in 
the  paddock  on  the  afternoon  of  which  I 
started  to  write,  was  discovered  with  little 
difficulty.  He  seemed  to  be  very  well 
known,  and  was  occupied,  when  we  found 
him,  in  giving  instructions  to  several  stable 
boys  who  Avere  exercising  some  of  the 
horses.  Having  been  properly  intro- 
duced, the  "  Boss"  handed  "  The  Wizard" 
his  program,  and  asked  him  to  kindly 
mark  which  of  the  horses  would  come  in 
first,  second  and  third  of  each  of  the  six 
races  of  the  day.  "  The  Wizard"  took  the 
card  and  glanced  casually  over  the  entries 
of  the  different  races.  The  name  of  a 
horse  in  the  third  race  seemed  to  strike  him 
as  interesting.  "  Now,  there  is  a  hoss,"  said 
"The  Wizard,"  "who  might  have  a 
chance.  I  don't  know  whether  he  can  run 
out  of  the  chute,  and  he  is  better  at  seven 
furlongs  than  he  is  at  six.  Drake  has  a 
hoss  in  that  race,  too,  that  they  say  can't 
lose,  and  Wishard  was  speaking  about  a 
good  thing  he  was  going  to  cut  loose. 
There's  a  couple  of  Western  horses  I  see 
here  I  never  heard  of  before;  they  might 
do  the  trick.  You  see  it's  on  the  grass,  too, 
and  I  don't  think  the  hoss  I  was  speak- 
ing to  you  about  could  quite  negotiate 
those  curves  on  the  grass.  Still,  he  might. 
It's  a  bad  race.  If  they  don't  scratch  him, 
and  you  really  want  to  bet,  he's  about  as 
good  as  anything  else  I  see  for  to-day." 
The  expression  of  profound  admiration  of 
the  "Boss's"  face  had  changed  to  one  of 
doubt  and  even  suspicion.  "  W^ell,  Jim,"  he 
said,  "  that  isn't  exactly  the  sort  of  exact  in- 
formation I  was  looking  for,  but  I'll  take  a 
flier  on  that  horse,  anyhow." 

"Well,  if  you  do,  you'll  wish  you'd 
played  something  else.  I've  not  caught  a 
winner  this  meeting,"  answered  "The 
Wizard." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  Sambo 
in  the  second?"  I  asked. 

"The  Wizard"  looked  long  at  his  pro- 
gram. "There's  thirteen  in  the  race, 
and  apprentices  are  going  to  ride.  Why 
don't  you  play  roulette  ?  It's  easier."  He 
turned  half  way  around  and  called  to  a 
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Jewish  gentleman  with  a  bright  red  tie  modest  one.       A  trainer  passed  us,  and 

and  a  diamond  horseshoe.    "Who  trains  "The  Wizard"  called  to  him,  "How's  your 

Sambo  ?  "  he  asked.  hoss  in  that  apprentice  race  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Jewish  gentle-  "No  good;  ain't  near  ready,"  said  the 

man.     "He's  a  Western  horse."  trainer. 

"Well,  go  and  find  out,  and  get  the  "What    are    you    starting    him    for?" 

first  betting."       Then   he  turned  to  us.  asked  "The  Wizard." 

"  That's  my  betting  commissioner.    Hello,  "'Cause  the  gentleman  owns  him  says 


Everybody  in  the  Car  with  a  Racing  Edition  of  Some  Paper. 

Bill,"  he  called  to  a  stoutish  person  leaning  he  paid  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  him  to 

over  the  rail,  "what  did   Sambo  do  his  race,  not  eat  oats  in  the  barn." 

trial  in  this  morning?"  "Can  he  beat  Sambo?"  asked  "The 

"Dunno,"  said  Bill;  "didn't  have  no  Wizard." 

trial  that  I  see.     It's  apprentice  race,  any-  "He    can't    beat    nothin', "    and    the 

how."  trainer  slouched  on  his  way. 

"  I  pay  Bill  ten  dollars  a  day,"  said  "The  That  was  a  grain  of  comfort,  anyhow,  so 

Wizard,"  "to  get  up  every  morning  and  I  wandered  across  the  paddock  to  the 

'  clock'  the  horses.   He  makes  good  about  owner  of  a  big  stable  I  happened  to  know, 

once  a  season.    Who  gave  you  Sambo ? "  "How  about  Sambo?"  I  asked. 

I  replied  that  my  source  had  been  but  a  "  Sambo,"  he  said,  "  was  brought  on  for 
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Borrows  a  light  from  his  neigh- 
bor and  '  roots  '  for  the  home 
team. 


the  Subur- 
ban. There 
•was   some- 
thing the 
matter  with 
him  then,  so  they 
scratched  him. 
Don't  throw  your 
money    away    on 
cripples.       Them 
apprentices  can't  ride,  anyhow." 

I  walked  out  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
grand  stand,  where  I  met  a  theatrical  man- 
ager who  spends  his  summers  at  the  race- 
tracks. "  Know  anything  ?  "  was  his  greet- 
ing. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  I  answered.  "Sambo  in 
the  second.  He's  been  brought  on  here  for 
a  coup.  He's  a  bottled-up  good  thing,  his 
owners  are  going  to  bet  a  world  of  money 
on  him,  and  the  horse  told  me  himself  he 
will  win  by  a  city  block.  He  is  going  to  be 
ridden  by  an  apprentice,  but  they  say  it  is 
Tod  Sloan,  who  has  given  up  all  hope  of 
getting  a  license,  and  is  riding  in  dis- 
guise." 

"  Good,"  said  the.  manager;  "  I  like  ap- 
prentices. These  fashionable  jockeys 
are  simply  made  by  the  pikers,"  and  he 
started  on  a  run  for  the  betting  ring.  As 
long  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  bet 
on  Sambo,  I  thought  I  would  give  some 
one  else  the  benefit  of  the  tip. 

Sambo  opened  at  six  to  one,  and  his 
price  never  varied.  The  race  was  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  and  the  start  was  well  back 
of  the  judge's  stand,  so  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  horses  pass  twice.  On 
my  way  to  the  grand  stand  I  met  the 


"Boss"  and  gave  him  the  tip, 
but  he  said  he  was  saving  his 
money  for  the  good  thing  "  The 
Wizard"  had  given  him  in  the 
third  race.  The  start  was  very 
ragged,  and  as  the  horses  swept 
past  the  judge's  stand  for  the 
first  time,  I  discovered  Sambo 
next  to  the  last  horse  in  the  race, 
well  pocketed,  and  mounted  by 
a  freckled-faced  lad  who  was  flog- 
ging the  poor  horse  as  if  he  was 
making  the  last  jump  in  a  head 
finish  to  the  wire.  I  settled  back 
in  my  seat  with  a  sigh  of  rehef  and  just  a 
tinge  of  regret  for  the  theatrical  manager. 
The  race  developed  into  a  sort  of  rough- 
house  along  the  back  stretch — the  ex- 
cited apprentices  threw  discretion  and 
instructions  to  the  winds,  and  bumped 
and  flayed  everything  in  sight.  They 
swung  around  the  last  corner  in  a  close 
bunch,  and  carhe  thundering  down  to 
the  wire  with  the  frenzy  of  a  lot  of  Co- 
manche Indians  and  their  ponies  doing 
a  war  dance.  The  people  on  the  grand 
stand  rose  like  a  great  wave,  and  all  of  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  seemed  to  be 
yelling  the  name  of  a  different  horse.  I 
watched  the  approaching  horses,  and  as 
they  swept  down  the  track  they  looked  like 
a  brilliant  rainbow  through  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Out  on  the  lawn  the  bookmakers,  with 
their  field-glasses  glued  to  their  eyes,  were 
perched  on  their  high  stools ;  on  the  porch 
of  the  club-house  sat  a  long  line  of  well- 
groomed  men  who  had  been  taught  not  to 
stand  up  or  relax  their  features  at  a  horse- 
race, however  close;  the  lawn,  the  free 
field,  across  the  track,  the  grand  stand  was 
a  soHd  mass  of  frenzied  men  and  women, 
caUing  and  shouting  and  praying,  and 
laughing  and  crying,  and  beseeching  their 
jockeys  to  "  come  on."  I  suppose  I  was 
about  the  only  atom  of  that  crazy  mob  that 
had  no  financial  interest  in  the  result.  A 
little  over  a  furlong  from  the  wire  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  who  was  ahead,  so  closely 
were  the  horses  bunched  together;  and 
then  from  the  rear  of  this  apparently  com- 
pact mass  came  a  long,  black,  slimy  thing, 
squirming  its  way  through  the  bunch  as  a 
snake  twists  and  shoots  its  long  body  after 
a  toad.  In  half  a  dozen  jumps  it  was  clear 
of  the  other  horses,  and  although  the  whips 
were  still  rising  and  falling  on  them  with  a 
fearful  precision,  it  all  seemed  quite  futile 
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and  cruel  now.  They  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  sudden  halt  while  the  black 
horse  rushed  on  to  the  wire  alone.  The 
freckled-faced  jockey  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  his  retreating  foes  and  grinned 
genially  at  the  impotent  threshing  of  the 
whips  behind  him.  He  took  a  wrap  in  his 
reins,  patted  his  horse  on  the  neck  and 
whispered  something  to  it,  and  then  sud- 
denly pulling  up  to  a  moderate  gallop  the 
horse  and  rider  slowly  ambled  under  the 
wire.    It  was  Sambo. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  theatrical  man- 
ager he  was  leading  a  large  party  to  that 
department  of  a  race-track  known  as  the 
"cafe." 

"The  next  time  you  know  of  any  of 
those  'Sambo'  tricks,"  said  "The  Wiz- 
ard," "let  your  friends  in.  We're  not  so 
awful  wise  back  here  in  the  paddock." 
And  I  agreed  with  him.       I  found  the 


"  Boss"  later  in  the  day  looking  rather  dis- 
consolate. "  That  good  thing  in  the  third 
race  cost  me  forty-four.  Jim  says  it  got 
out  of  the  chute  all  right,  but  the  track  was 
cuppy.  I  guess  he  forgot  that  when  he 
handed  us  out  that  shine  information. 
He's  all  right,  though  ;  he's  promised  me 
something  good  if  I  stay  over  to-morrow." 
Personally  my  interest  in  betting  was 
over  for  that  day,  so  I  sat  on  the  grand 
stand  or  wandered  over  the  green  lawn  and 
enjoyed  the  gentle  sea  breezes  as  they 
came  to  us  across  the  salt  meadows,  and  at 
great  intervals  watched  the  beautiful  long- 
tailed  thoroughbreds  run  for  other  people's 
money.  It  was  really  a  very  pleasant  out- 
ing, and  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  thor- 
oughly if  it  had  not  been  for  the  one 
thought  that  some  time  I  had  to  meet  that 
soda-water  clerk  who  told  me  about  "  Sam- 
bo in  the  second." 


Sizing  Them  up  as  They  Go  to  the  Post. 


FISHING  ON  SHAD  CREEK 

By  JACOB  CHAMBERLAIN  FOOTE 

RUN  quick,  Frank,  'n  get  a  spear; 
There's  more  'n  a  hundred  fishes  here 
'N  under  this  jam-pile! 
Bring  the  ol'  five-tined  one  down  for  me, 
'N  if  you  want  one  bring  the  httle  three, 
'N  we'll  give  'em  fits  awhile. 

Land  o'  sakes,  but  I  tell  you 

The  water's  warm!      'N  if  the  folks  just  knew 

I  bet  they  wouldn't  care ; 
So  off  my  shoes  are  goin'  to  come, 
'N  in  I'll  wade,  'n  I  tell  you  some 

O'  them  fish  won't  stay  there! 

Now  poke  in  under  t'other  side, 
'N  if  one  comes  out  I'll  let  'er  slide 

When  it  gets  somewhere  near; 
'N  if  one  o'  them  starts  goin'  down. 
You  jest  yell  out  'n  I'll  come  roun' 

With  this  ol'  five-tined  spear. 

Now  don't  poke  hard,  hke  a  little  dunce, 
'N  make  'em  all  come  out  at  once. 

Oh,  golly,  here's  a  whale!  -  " 

It's  a  whopper!    I  got  sight  o'  him 
'N  blazed  away,  'n  I  struck  a  limb 

'N  jest  grazed  past  his  tail. 

Now  poke  again ;  get  'im  out  o'  there ; 
If  we  get  him  the  folks  '11  stare 

Their  eyes  most  blind,  I  bet. 
Whoop!  here  'e  comes!    I've  got  'im  fast; 
I  knew  he'd  be  my  meat  at  last; 

Who  cares  now  fer  the  wet  ? 

This  ain't  the  one  I  saw  before — 

'T  ain't  half  as  big.     Now  poke  some  more, 

But  go  a  Httle  slow. 
If  we  get  half  o'  what  we  see. 
The  folks  won't  care  if  you  'n  me 

Are  late  fer  meal,  I  know! 


THE  AUTOMOBILE   IN  WAR 

By  CAPTAIN  T.  BENTLEY  MOTT 

Military  Attache   to   the  American   Embassy  at  Paris 


IF  you  walk  of  a  morning  along  the  quays 
.  that  skirt  the  Seine  near  the  Avenue 
Bosquet  you  will  often  notice  long 
trains  of  army  wagons  drawn  by  steam 
tractors  winding  their  way  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  great  subsistence  depots  of 
Paris.  Neither  the  wagons  nor  the  engines 
offer  anything  unusual,  and  their  counter- 


most — the  sum  total  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  automobile  for  military  purposes. 

There  are  undoubtedly  those  who  will 
dispute  this  statement,  or  who,  if  they  must 
acknowledge  its  truth,  will  protest  against 
the  stupidity  which  allows  it  to  remain  a 
fact.  Such  persons  belong  in  general  to 
one  of  two  classes — the  automobilist  who 


An  Officer  in  His  Car  Receiving  a  Report. 


parts  may  be  found  regularly  employed  in 
the  military  service  in  more  than  one  coun- 
try. But  what  does  give  this  sight  a  cer- 
tain interest  is  the  thought  that,  after  all 
the  talk,  all  the  experiments,  all  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  many  thousand  printed 
pages,  this  convoy  of  meat  and  groceries 
typifies   almost — not   absolutely,    but   al- 


knows  nothing  about  war  or  the  soldier 
who  knows  nothing  about  automobiles;  the 
man  who  is  fairly  well  up  in  both  subjects, 
and  has  examined  the  two  in  the  relation 
they  bear  to  each  other,  is  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  automobile's  application  to 
war  will  probably  continue  as  narrow  in 
principle  as  it  is  to-day. 


A  Tractor  HauliiiK  Two  Six-inch  Siege  Guns 


Indeed,  a  general  law  may  be  stated 
governing  this  application :  where  the  road 
is  in  no  danger  from  the  enemy  or  the  auto- 
mobile in  no  danger  from  the  road,  the  use 
of  this  vehicle  is  limited  only  by  the  laws 
which  apply  to  other  means  of  transport, 
and  a  constant  development  is  to  be  looked 
for;  where  these  conditions  are  not  ful- 
filled, the  automobile  will  be  used  only  oc- 
casionally and  in  a  small  way,  or  if  on  a 
great  scale  solely  as  an  incident  resulting 
from  local  peculiarities. 

In  no  country  so  well  as  in  France  can 
the  military  uses  of  the  automobile  be 
studied.  Apart  from  the  lead  taken  from 
the  first  by  French  inventors  in  this  indus- 


try, the  country  itself,  with  its  network  of 
magnificent  roads,  the  total  absence  of 
fords,  the  military  service  required  every 
year  of  many  expert  chauffeurs,  the  great 
autumn  manoeuvers  where  every  kind  of 
novelty  is  regularly  tried,  the  genuine  in- 
terest of  all  classes  in  this  preeminently 
French  sport,  the  great  number  of  ma- 
chines— light  weight,  fast  roadsters  or 
heavy  draught — already  existing  and  made 
available  by  law  for  military  service,  con- 
stitute a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the 
test  of  the  automobile  under  most  favorable 
conditions.  Indeed,  the  excellence  of  these 
conditions  constitutes  a  certain  drawback, 


Conveying  Wood  into  the  Fort  at  Vincennes,  Paris. 
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for  the  results  thereby  made  easily  possi- 
ble cannot  be  expected  under  circum- 
stances found  in  countries  like  Russia, 
America  or  South  Africa. 

The  place  to  be  given  the  automobile  in 
the  organization  of  European  armies  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  thought  and  no 
little  experiment.  In  the  first  place,  Conti- 
nental armies  view  all  matters  affecting  or- 
ganization and  equipment  from  a  wholly 
different  point  of  view  from  that  which  ob- 
tains in  England  or  America.  The  army 
of  any  Continental  country  is  organized 
and  equipped  preeminently  for  a  cam- 


paign on  the  home  soil  or  on  adjacent  ter- 
ritory where  the  conditions  are  usually 
similar  and  always  known.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, in  France,  Germany  or  Italy  they  de- 
cide that  fast  passenger  machines  have  a 
real  value,  as  demonstrated  by  manoeu- 
vers,  for  carrying  general  and  staff  officers 
from  distant  headquarters  to  the  front, 
from  one  wing  of  the  army  to  the  other, 
etc.,  this  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  in 
war  exactly  the  same  conditions  would  en- 
able the  same  service  to  be  rendered;  the 
same  roads  would  exist;  the  same  towns 
would  remain  at  frequent  intervals,  where 
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fuel  could  be  had;  the  same  supply  of 
vehicles  would  be  at  hand. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  however 
perfect  might  become  the  adaptation  of 
the  automobile  to  military  uses  in  the 
British  Isles,  this  fact  would  be  only  a 
small  factor  in  determining  its  usefulness 
to  the  British  army,  since  this  army's  oper- 
ations have  for  centuries  been  in  precisely 
any  part  of  the  globe  except  Great  Britain. 
So  also  in  America;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  fast  passenger  auto- 
mobile can  for  a  great  many  years  have 
for  our  military  authorities  more  than  an 
academic  interest  or  enter  seriously  into 
our  organization  or  plans  of  campaign. 
The  fast  automobile  might  be  A-ery  useful 
to  General  Young  in  work  near  Washing- 
ton, New  York  or  Chicago,  but  he  would 
probably  never  think  of  taking  even  one  or 
two  when  starting  on  an  active  campaign 
against  Filipinos  or  hostile  Indians,  for  an 
expedition  in  South  America  or  China,  or 
for  the  manoeuvers  in  Kansas. 

Even  in  Continental  Europe,  moreover, 
the  use  of  fast  machines  in  war  is  reduced 
to  the  very  few  required  for  headquarters 
couriers  (tricycles)  and  for  the  occasional 
use  of  general  and  staff  officers  in  visiting 
widely  separated  portions  of  the  army. 
The  ease  with  which  the  machines  can  be 
disabled  and  obstructed  in  their  move- 
ments, the  necessity  of  having  a  clear  road 
in  order  that  their  speed  may  be  available, 
and  their  great  cost,  necessarily  restrict 
their  use.  Such  a  thing  as  the  occasional 
rapid  transportation  of  troops  by  this 
means  is  evidently  out  of  the  question, 
since  it  would  take  altogether  too  many 
passenger  cars,  and  a  column  will  march 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  freight  machines. 

When  we  consider  the  transportation  of 
supplies  from  the  railroad  to  the  army, 
however,  everything  is  in  the  automobile's 
favor  as  compared  with  horse  transporta- 
tion. The  experiments  in  France  in  this 
direction  go  back  to  1897,  and  they  have  in- 
creased in  importance  each  year.  The  pio- 
neer of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  Mr. 
Scotte,  whose  tractors  are  now  in  regular 
use  by  the  army,  in  garrison,  at  manoeu- 
vers and  in  the  colonies. 

To  get  a  summary  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages this  system  offers  to  an  army  for 
hauling  its  supplies,  take  the  calculations 
of  the  French  staff  for  a  simple  case:  Sup- 
pose an  army  is  distant  two  days'  march 


from  the  nearest  railway;  the  wagons  of 
the  regiments  cannot  go  to  the  railway  sta- 
tions and  haul  the  supplies  directly  to  the 
troops,  as  it  takes  two  days  to  go  and  two 
to  come.  An  intermediate  depot  is  there- 
fore established  not  much  more  than  half 
a  day's  march  in  rear  of  the  troops.  This 
must  be  kept  full  of  supplies  sent  from  the 
railway,  and  the  regimental  trains  draw 
their  rations,  forage,  ammunition,  etc., 
from  this  depot. 

Suppose  about  240  tons  per  day  must  be 
hauled  from  the  railway  to  this  depot.  The 
French  army  organization  provides  for 
this  service  what  they  call  an  "adminis- 
trative convoy,"  and  four  of  these  are 
needed  for  each  army  corps.  Now  to  haul 
240  tons  a  day  requires  two  of  these  con- 
voys, and  since  the  horses  must  rest  and  re- 
turn the  next  day,  four  convoys  would  be 
needed  to  keep  a  constant  stream  of  sup- 
plies pouring  into  the  depot  at  the  rate  of 
240  tons  a  day.  These  four  convoys  re- 
quire, under  the  French  organization, 
roughly,  1,600  horses,  25  officers  and  over 
1,250  men.  Therefore  this  number  would 
be  constantly  at  work  keeping  the  depot 
supplied  when  the  latter  could  be  estab- 
lished at  one  day's  march  from  the  railway. 
When  this  distance  increased  it  can  be  seen 
how  many  horses,  wagons  and  men  would 
be  needed  for  the  service. 

Now,  if  tractors  are  used  instead  of 
horses  to  haul  these  same  wagons,  only  24 
are  necessary,  since  a  tractor  will  take  10 
tons  up  most  grades.  Since  the  tractors 
need  very  little  rest,  they  can  return  at 
night  in  much  less  time  after  unloading, 
the  crew  alone  being  changed,  and  the 
next  day  they  are  ready  for  a  new  load. 
Therefore  24  tractors  with  a  double  crew 
for  engines  and  wagons,  or  200  men,  will 
do  the  work  of  1,600  horses  and  1,300  men. 

As  to  cost,  leaving  out  pay  and  rations 
for  the  men,  the  French  estimate  for  feed- 
ing 1,600  horses  is  $1,000  a  day;  the  24 
tractors  going  and  coming  would  use  about 
$500  worth  of  fuel. 

Not  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  this  com- 
parison, it  is  evident  that  the  saving  in 
money  is  the  least  gain,  especially  as  the 
haul  becomes  longer,  since  soon  a  team 
transports  little  more  than  its  own  forage. 
But  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  horses 
for  use  with  the  train  leaves  that  many 
more  available  for  the  artillery  and  cav- 
alry; the  reduction  in  the  length  of  the 
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trains  is  a  vast  ad- 
vantage on  en- 
cumbered roads 
and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  time 
is  gained. 

It  seems  likely, 
then,  that  the  au- 
tomobile will  have 
an  increased  ap- 
plication to  all  the 
heavy  transport  in 
rear  of  an  army, 

since  here  the  roads  are  under  mihtary  con- 
trol and  can  be  repaired  and  kept  in  neces- 
sary condition.  Such  machines  also  as  can 
move  over  rough  ground,  or,  in  an  emer- 
gency, be  pushed  by  hand,  will  have  great 
value  for  couriers,  staff  officers,  or  even 
generals ;  and  this  within  the  lines  of  active 
operations. 

The  fast  road  machine,  meanwhile,  will 
continue  to  merely  transport  general  and 
staff  officers 
from  point  to 
point  along  the 
rear  of  the  lines 
or  in  the  direc- 
tion perpendic- 
ular to  them. 
Even  here  there 
is  difficulty. 
Generally  ev- 
ery road  which 
leads  to  a  point 
where  the  gen- 
eral or  staff 
officer  needs 

most  to  go  will  be  full  of  columns  — 
infantry,  artillery,  cavalry  and  wagon 
trains.  However  important  the  duty  or 
however  great  the  authority  of  the  person 
in  the  automobile,  these  troops  and  vehi- 
cles cannot  be  made  to  clear  a  passage 
without  very  great  delay  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  automobile,  and  sometimes 
the  forward  movement  of  the  one  will  be 


A  Steam  Lorry  for  Military  Purposes. 


as  imperative  as 
of  the  other.  A 
horseman  meets 
with  no  such  trou- 
ble. 

At  the  English 
manoeuversof  1901 
a  volunteer  auto- 
mobile corps  was 
organized,  and  the 
officer  who  drove 
General  Buller 
about  in  his  fast 
machine  was  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
results.  When  asked  what  he  thought 
would  come  of  the  experiment  he  is  re- 
ported as  saying,  "It  will  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  the  transportation  of  staff 
officers  or  generals  where  the  roads  are 
good."  "  Did  it  scare  the  horses ? "  "Oh, 
no;  the  order  was  given  beforehand  to 
clear  the  road  when  my  horn  was 
heard,  and  we  had  no  trouble." 

This  little 
conversation  il- 
lustrates vivid- 
ly the  difficul- 
"I  ties  that  would 
be  met  with  in 
real  operations 
when  the  roads 
often  cannoihe 
cleared  or  are 
hardly  wide 
enough  for  two 
vehicles  to  pass. 
Even  on  the 
great,  broad 
roads  of  France  during  the  autumn  manoeu- 
vers  I  have  frequently  seen  it  happen  that  a 
courier  automobile  was  absolutely  blocked 
from  progress  on  account  of  the  roads  be- 
ing packed  with  troops  and  trains ;  to  go 
around  was  impossible,  for,  all  the  roads 
being  in  the  same  condition  &f  blockade, 
the  automobile  was  obhged  to  make  a  slow 
and  painful  progress  alongside  the  columns. 


English  Experimental  Traction  Automobile. 
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I  have,  indeed,  more  than  once  seen  Mr. 
Grus  or  Mr.  Woog  in  their  light  ma- 
chines take  a  staff  officer  of  General  Bru- 
gere  across  the  fields  or  around  a  column 
in  such  an  emergency.  But  this  was  in  the 
autumn,  in  dry  weather,  and  the  fields — 
even  the  plowed  ones — were  in  their  most 
favorable  state.  In  wet  weather  or  over 
growing  grain  it  would  be  foolish  to  at- 
tempt the  triclc  and  find  yourself  stuck  fast 
with  an  important  despatch  in  your  pocket. 

The  automobile's  use,  therefore,  for 
rapidly  transporting  generals  or  staff  offi- 
cers during  or  on  the  eve  of  operations  is  a 
rather  risky  proceeding,  and  most  officers 
would  surely  prefer  a  good  horse.  But  for 
courier  work  pure  and  simple,  where  the 
motor  tricycle  or  bicycle  may  be  used, 
there  can  be  no  such  objections  or  fears. 

The  conscript  laws  of  continental  na- 
tions require  the  annual  census  of  all 
horses  and  vehicles  capable  of  military  ser- 
vice in  time  of  war.  This  law  in  France 
has  lately  been  made  applicable  to  auto- 
mobiles also.  But  what  simphfies  the  mat- 
ter of  preparing  this  service  for  war,  for 
army  experiment  or  manceuvers,  is  the 
great  willingness  of  automobilists  belong- 
ing to  the  reserve  or  territorial  troops,  who 
are  called  out  for  their  28  or  13  days  of  ser- 
vice, to  do  this  service  as  chauffeurs  rather 
than  in  the  ranks.  So,  at  the  autumn  ma- 
nceuvers you  will  often  see  men  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  private  soldier  and  doing 
their  service  as  automobile  drivers,  who 
bear  some  of  the  best  known  names  in 
Paris. 

The  type  of  machines  used  by  these 
chauffeurs  have  varied  from  year  to  year, 
and  according  to  the  service  desired  of 
them.  In  1900  there  was  every  sort  of  vehi- 
cle brought  out,  from  an  omnibus  to  a  rac- 
ing machine.  In  1901  Mr.  Journu  drove 
his  40  horse-power  touring  carriage,  with 
places  for  eight  persons;  in  1902  light  8  to 
12  horse-power  machines  were  chiefly 
used,  though  Menier  and  Journu  had  also 
heavy  and  luxurious  touring  carriages. 
The  light  cars  went  over  the  fields  with 
great  ease,  but  even  they  could  not  jump  a 
ditch  nor  ford  a  stream  as  their  enthusias- 
tic owners  wanted  you  to  believe. 

The  government  has  a  regular  rate  of 
indemnity*  for  all  automobiles  employed 

*  This  indemnity  is  fixed  as  follows : 
Motorcycles  :  17  cents  per  horse-power  per  day,  plus 
.9  cent  per  kilometer  per  horse-power. 
Carriages  of  6  places  and  under  (light  or  medium) : 


in  army  work,  for  outside  of  the  tractors 
used  in  hauling  supplies  it  owns  no  ma- 
chines whatever.  Many  a  foreigner  has 
been  taken  in  by  salesmen  who  assert  that 
"  this  make  has  been  adopted  by  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  army  and  is  used  at  all 
manoeuvers,"  and  he  shows  you  a  photo- 
graph, and  a  genuine  one,  of  a  general,  an 
automobile  and  a  military  chauffeur.  But 
this  is  a  pure  bluff.  No  make  has  been 
adopted  by  the  French  government,  at 
least,  and  you  can  see  half  a  dozen  systems 
employed  in  a  single  year's  manoeuvers. 

Perhaps  the  most  scientific  study  that 
has  yet  been  made  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  application  of  the  automobile  to 
war  purposes  has  been  made  by  Captain 
Douhet  of  the  Itahan  Army,  and  the  result 
of  his  work  was  pubhshed  by  the  Electro- 
Technical  Association  of  Turin  nearly  two 
years  ago.  After  examining  every  solution 
of  the  question  of  tractors,  steam,  air,  gaso- 
line, storage  battery,  engines  with  trains 
and  self-propelling  lorries,  Captain  Dou- 
het arrives  at  what  seems  at  first  sight  the 
remarkable  conclusion  that  the  most  effi- 
cient if  not  the  only  system  of  automobile 
transport  for  military  purposes  will  con- 
sist of  tractors,  each  propelled  by  an  elec- 
tric motor,  but  deriving  their  current  from 
a  traveling  dynamo  mounted  on  a  truck 
propelled  by  electricity.  In  other  words 
he  advocates  for  this  particular  work, 
the  hauling  of  supplies  in  war,  a  trolley 
line  carrying  its  own  power  house  about 
with  it. 

The  electric  machine  answers  perfectly 
to  military  requirements,  but  is  made. at 
present  with  a  storage  battery ;  the  weight 
is  too  great  and  the  power  stored  up  too 
small  to  answer  for  heavy  draught  and 
long  journeys.  But  if  a  moving  electric 
generator  can  be  added,  enabling  all  the 
motors  in  the  train  to  renew  their  energ}' 
as  it  is  expended,  we  have  nearly  the  ideal 
military  heavy  draught  machine.  It  can 
haul  from  lo  to  20  tons  easily;  the  motor, 
being  under  the  body,  takes  up  no  horizon- 
tal space,  and  the  length  of  the  convoy  is  a 
minimum;  a  rate  of  from  5  to  8  miles  an 
hour  can  be  easily  maintained  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  roads;  the  motor  needs  al- 
most no  rest;  the  coefficient  of  efficiency 

17  cents  per  horse-power  per  day,  plus  .5  cent  per 
kilometer  per  horse-power. 

Transport  tractor : 

36  cents  per  horse-power  per  day,  plus  9.2  cents  per 
kilometer  per  horse-power. 
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for  weight  of  motor  is  the  greatest ;  it  con- 
sumes none  of  its  own  weight  on  the  jour- 
ney; it  requires  few  men  and  those  need 
comparatively  Httle  training;  it  is  easily 
manoeuvered  and  simple  to  repair  and  pro- 
vision. 

Captain  Douhet  proposes  a  dynamo 
mounted  on  an  electric  automobile,  the 
total  weighing  12  tons.  One-fourth  of  this 
weight  goes  for  the  vehicle ;  there  remain  9 
tons.  To  propel  this  carriage  we  need  30 
horse-power,  or  a   motor  weighing   1,650 


cause  it  requires  the  action  of  some  gov- 
ernment to  make  the  experiment. 

The  idea  of  transporting  and  running  an 
electric  generator  by  means  of  an  automo- 
bile has  already  been  put  into  practice  in 
France,  but  to  feed  a  search-light,  not  to 
furnish  motive  power.  During  the  Grand 
Manoeuvers  of  1900  such  a  machine  was 
tried  and  again  last  year  at  the  fortress 
manoeuvers  at  Chalons.  The  results  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  important,  and  it  is 
difficult    to   see   how    such   a   light   thus 


Officer's  Automobile  at  Manceuvers. 


pounds ;  we  have  left  18, 1 50  pounds.  With 
this  weight  we  can  generate  80  horse- 
power; 30  horse-power  is  needed  to  propel 
the  generator  vehicle,  and  we  have  left  50 
horse-power  for  our  electric  automobiles 
that  constitute  the  load-carrying  train. 
With  50  horse-power  we  can  haul  20  tons, 
or  15  tons  of  net  freight.  These  20  tons 
can  be  distributed  amongst  the  necessary 
number  of  electric  automobiles  drawing 
their  current  directly  from  the  generating 
vehicle  and  carrying  15  tons  of  freight. 
The  idea  is  extremely  interesting,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  put  into  execution,  be- 


mounted  could  render  to  an  army  in  the 
field  service  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
incidental  trouble  and  expense.  In  a 
night  attack  the  beam  might  serve  as  a  di- 
rectrix for  troops,  but  this  would  generally 
eliminate  the  element  of  surprise  so  valu- 
able in  such  operations.  In  hasty  bridge 
building,  however,  requiring  work  at 
night,  an  automobile  search-light  would 
find  a  useful  appHcation. 

In  Madagascar  the  automobile  has  been 
now  regularly  used  during  several  years 
for  passenger  and  freight  transport  be- 
tween the  port  Tamatave  and  the  interior 
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capital  Tanana- 
rive, and  until  the 
completion  of  the 
railway  now  being 
built  between 
those  two  places 
it  will  continue  to 
be  the  chief 
means  of  trans- 
port used  by  the 
military  govern- 
ment of  the  isl- 
and. This  experi- 
ment seems  to 
have  been  sug- 
gested to  General 

Gallieni,  the  enterprising  Governor,  by 
previous  but  futile  efforts  on  the  part 
of  General  Trentinian,  who,  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  French  Soudan,  made  an  at- 
tempt in  1898  to  keep  his  distant  posts 
in  the  desert  supplied  by  this  means. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  bad  are  the 
roads  in  that  region  and  how  inferior  the 
automobiles  of  1898  were  as  compared 
with  those  of  to-day,  the  failure  of  that 
experiment  is  not  surprising.  General 
Gallieni,  the  Governor,  first  built  one  of 
those  magnificent  roads  for  which  the 
French  are  famous,  joining  his  capital 
with  the  coast,  and  we  are  not  astonished 
to  read  that  officers  now  make  the  journey 


An  English  ExperimuiU  ia  War  Cars 


that  formerly  re- 
quired ten  days  in 
less  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Our  building  of 
wide,  indestructi- 
ble highways  in 
the  Philippines 
should  make  the 
automobile  im- 
portant in  the  or- 
ganization and 
development  of 
the  islands.  The 
English  govern- 
ment, at  the  re- 
quest of  numerous  firms,  instituted  at  the 
close  of  1 90 1  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
thorough  test  of  steam  and  other  tractors 
for  military  purposes,  though  as  far  as 
known  no  type  was  definitely  adopted  for 
the  service.  But  the  English  experience 
with  these  tractors  in  the  rough  country  of 
South  Africa  has  given  them  firm  confi- 
dence in  their  value  as  an  adjunct  in  war 
and  has  led  to  the  production  of  numerous 
types.  Very  recently  the  Austrians  have 
been  seized  with  the  desire  to  develop  an 
automobile  for  heavy  transport,  and  some 
interesting  experiments  were  made  with  a 
12  horse-power  benzine  motor  between 
Vienna  and  towns  in  the  vicinitv.    With  a 


'I'he  War  Automobile  in  Germany. 


A  Staff  Officer's  Car. 


load  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  vehicle,  it 
made  several  trips  along  average  roads  at 
the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  climbing 
grades  of  i  :io  and  maintaining  its  speed 
easily  during  eight  hours. 

The  application  of  automobiles  to  mili- 
tary purposes,  then  (leaving  out  all  ques- 
tion of  the  transport  of  supphes),  has  its 
chief  advocates  not  so  much  in  military 
men  as  in  sporting  men.  There  is  prob- 
ably not  a  single  fast  passenger  carriage 
owned  by  a  European  go\ernment  and 
kept  for  military   purposes,  except  that 


of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Up  to  the 
present,  automobiles  other  than  motor- 
cycles and  tractors  have  been  used  in 
the  army  more  in  the  nature  of  sport 
than  anything  else;  they  have  introduced 
no  new  and  useful  element  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  campaign  and  added  nothing 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  employing 
them ;  they  are  a  convenience,  but  nothing 
more.  The  tractor,  however,  has  come  to 
stay  and  will  play  hereafter  a  part  inter- 
mediate between  the  railway  and  the 
draught  horse. 
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By  JAMES  A.  LeROY 
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GOING  to  one  or  other  of  the  old  In- 
dian festivals  of  the  Southwest 
with  an  _  expectation  of  being 
greatly  awed  or  impressed  is  nowadays  to 
invite  disappointment.  Railroads  bring 
tourists,  the  settlers  for  miles  around  make 
the  occasion  a  holiday,  and  the  Mexicans 
of  our  arid  territories  will  supply  any  fail- 
ure of  Americans  to  present  a  crowd  of 
spectators. 


The  Indians  themselves  are  acquiring 
consciousness  of  their  lessening  impor- 
tance. There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
commercialize  old  feasts,  dances  and  rites 
that  were  hoary  with  custom's  firm  sanc- 
tion when  our  kind  still  was  living  in  feud- 
alism's bond.  Mysterious  ceremonies, 
desecrated  by  the  stranger's  eyes,  are  now 
the  means  of  attracting  a  gawking  crowd 
of  the  jostling  profane,  who  find  the  Indian 
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Young  Braves  at  Taos  Learning  the  Dance  Steps. 


The  Crowd  Gathering  at  the  Course  for  the  San  Ger6nimo  Day's  Race. 


huckster  busy  offering  beadwork,  baskets, 
pottery  or  blankets.  The  camera,  at  first 
offensive,  if  not  the  object  of  superstitious 
dread,  may  now  spread  before  the  civi- 
lized world  religious  rites  once  rich  with 
meaning;  may  even  for  a  few  dollars  en- 
gage the  celebrants  to  pose.  And  the 
younger  generation  of  Pueblos  and  kin- 
dred tribes  look  with  lax  eyes  on  things 
long  held  sacred. 


Taos,  in  Northern  New  Mexico,  is  a 
good  place  to  witness  the  passing  of  the  old 
and  the  coming  of  the  new.  Conceited  in 
our  newness,  we  Americans  call  Taos  the 
place  where  we  have  put  a  post-office, 
thirty  miles  off  the  railroad  that  runs  down 
the  Santa  Fe  valley,  on  a  plaza  surrounded 
before  our  coming  by  the  squatting  adobes 
of  Mexicans.  Three  miles  from  here,  up 
under  the  shelter  of  the  hills  which  the 
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Sangre  de  Cristo 
range  of  the  Rockies 
puts  out  as  tenta- 
cles, are  two  five- 
story  community 
houses,  built  of  the 
mud  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand or  more  3'ears 
ago,  each  sheltering 
its  two  hundred  in- 
habitants. This  is 
Taos,  the  home  of 
Pueblos  centuries 
before  the  Spaniards 
pushed  up  this  val- 
ley in  search  of  the 
fabled  gold,  followed 
by  friars  in  search  of 
souls. 

Here  live  some- 
what more  than  four 
hundred  peaceful 
kindred  of  the  Zunis 
and  other  commu- 
nity dwellers,  follow- 
ing a  rather  indolent  and  improvident  exis- 
tence, intermarrying  and  decaying.  In  sixty 
years  they  have  not  increased  by  a  handful. 

And  here  amid  modern  setting  made  by 
ranchers,  traders,  prospectors,  the  "  San 
Geronimo  Festival  of  Taos  Pueblo"  is  an- 
nually celebrated.  St.  Jerome's  Day  is 
September  30,  a  date  apparently  coincid- 
ing with  rites  long  since  fixed  in  the  Taos 
calendar  when  the  Spanish  friars  arrived 
in  the  wake  of  Coronado's  expedition  of 
1540.  The  Church  then  gave  a  saint's 
name  to  the  festival;  but  the  mass  is  only 
the  prologue  to  a  "sun-dance,"  recalling 
the  semi-worshipful  attitude  of  the  Pue- 
blos toward  this  heavenly  body.  It  would 
probably  startle  St.  Jerome  to  be  told  that 
the  foot-races  and  other  sports  were  in  his 
honor. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Jerome's  Day,  as  the 
sun  descends  over  the  mesas  and  vari- 
molded  hills  westward,  the  dance  begins; 
once  outright  a  dance  to  the  sun  as  the 
crop-giver,  and  still  half-pagan  for  all  its 
veilings.  A  little  before,  the  black-robed 
figures  of  two  "alcaldes"  have  mounted 
alone  to  the  very  top  of  each  community 
house  (each  community  has  its  separate 
mayor  and  petty  officers,  with  a  governor 
over  the  whole  pueblo),  and  stand  for  a 
moment  silently,  limned  against  the  moun- 
tains beyond.      Then  one,  and  then  the 


A  good  type  of  Apache. 


other,  addresses  the 
people  below.  No 
gestures,  beyond 
now  and  then  the 
stretching  forth  of 
an  arm  swathed  in 
the  black  mantle. 
But  the  speakers 
move  back  and  forth 
on  their  lofty  pul- 
pits, exhorting  the 
people  to  go  into  the 
church  and  pray, 
and  to  send  their 
children  to  school. 

But  only  listless 
attention  is  given 
the  orators.  Men, 
women  and  children 
stick  out  their  heads 
from  the  many 
apartments  of  these 
Taos  "flats,"  and 
soon  pull  them  in 
again.  Those  on 
the  ground  below  pause  a  moment,  then 
resume  conversation  or  work.  A  blind 
old  man  stumbles  his  way  to  the  church 
door,  is  handed  a  drum  more  aged  than 
himself,  and  hammers  sincerely  at  each 
lull  in  the  exhortations.  Others  climb  the 
fifteen  feet  to  the  little  belfry  and  pound 
two  old  bells  with  stones.  The  little 
chapel  of  plastered  adobe,  freshly  white- 
washed on  walls,  enclosure  and  tiny  bel- 
fry, fills  but  slowly. 

During  two  hours  the  Indians,  clad  in 
their  best  blankets  and  beadwork,  straggle 
in  and  out,  kneeling  a  few  moments  before 
the  altar,  the  women  (as  elsewhere,  in 
greater  numbers)  bringing  candles  to  add 
to  those  burning  on  the  floor  before  the 
rail.  Three  Indian  acolytes,  clad  in  rich 
red  blankets  with  a  sort  of  stole,  bustle  im- 
portantly about  the  altar  and  in  and  out  of 
the  church.  Of  a  sudden,  an  Indian  at  the 
door  fires  a  villainous  old  pistol,  cahber 
fifty  or  higher,  and  grins  irreligiously  as 
the  women  devotees  jump.  The  little 
chapel  is  now  full  of  Indians,  and  mass 
has  begun,  to  a  tremendous  beating  of  the 
bells.  The  French  padre  from  the  Ameri- 
can town  of  Taos  is  officiating.  It  is 
strange  to  listen  to  the  responses  from  the 
Pueblo  acolytes,  in  what  (you  feel  con- 
vinced) must  be  very  remarkable  Latin. 
At  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  the  tinkling 
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of  the  altar  bell  is  drowned  by  a  salvo  of 
artillery  from  the  villainous  pistol  afore- 
said and  a  furious  clanging  of  the  bell ;  the 
blind  old  man  frantically  assaults  the  de- 
crepit drum.  The  mass  is  a  long  one,  and 
the  opportunity  for  noise  correspondingly 
great  and  gratifying  to  its  makers.  When 
it  is  at  an  end,  two  bands  of  gala-decked 
Indians,  bearing  branches  of  the  mountain 


poplar,  yellowed  with  the  autumn,  s\\ing 
into  formation  from  behind  the  pueblo  and 
strike  up  the  high-pitched  chant  of  the 
sun-dance,  which  they  maintain  through- 
out the  time  it  takes  to  dance  into  the 
chapel,  where  the  boughs  are  blessed,  and 
out  again. 

The  chant  is  a  seemingly  endless  repeti- 
tion of  sounds,  mostly  minor,  yet  you  can- 
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The   clown   on    San    Geronimo's   Day  descending  the    pole  after  having  thrown  down  the  sheep,  fruit  and  cakes 

placed  at  the  top. 
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not  catch  it  and  reproduce  it  afterward; 
the  dance,  an  apparently  simple  step, 
carrying  the  body  sidewise,  but  you  are 
unable  to  imitate  it. 

Next  morning,  wagon-loads  of  Mexi- 
cans from  the  country  roundabout  are 
rumbling  down  upon  Taos  pueblo;    but 


puff  wildly  long  ere  a  quarter  mile  is  done. 
Some  are  mere  boys,  and  these  often  run 
best.  In  nearly  fifty,  there  are  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  young  men  who  can  run  really 
well.  So  the  contest  goes  on  unevenly,  one 
side  losing  as  much  as  a  hundred  yards 
on  one  relay,  then  gaining  it  back  again. 


-z' 
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The  Dancers  Performing  to  the  Chant. 


not  so  early  that  the  customary  mass  of  St. 
Jerome's  Day  has  not  already  been  said, 
leaving  a  clear  field  for  festivities,  of  which 
the  most  spectacular  feature  is  the  relay 
foot-race  over  a  four-hundred-yard  course, 
between  teams  chosen  to  represent  the  two 
sides  of  the  pueblo.  As  an  exhibition  of 
athletic  prowess  this  does  not  amount  to 
much.      Some  of  the  runners  are  fat,  and 


The  competition  is  not  wonderfully 
keen.  Still  the  rival  factions  do  consider- 
able cheering.  Interest  waxes  and  wanes 
alternately,  the  runners  being  urged  on 
with  boughs  as  they  pass  their  partisans. 
The  women  and  children  watch  from  the 
housetops.  There  are  two  to  three  thou- 
sand outsiders  ranged  along  the  course, 
Americans,  Mexicans  and  visiting  Indians. 
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The  old  men  of  the  pueblo  march  impor- 
tantly up  and  down,  keeping  the  crowd 
back  from  the  runners  with  impatient 
switches  of  tree-branches,  during  the  hour 
it  requires  before  the  forty-odd  quarter- 
mile  dashes  have  been  run.  It  is  not  the 
excitement  of  the  race  that  gives  it  inter- 


bers  of  the  pueblo)  to  clothe  themselves 
and  mingle  with  the  crowd. 

This  race,  it  is  said,  had  origin  as  a  con- 
test over  which  pueblo  should  furnish  the 
governor.  Both  sides  apparently  now  ex- 
ercise a  share  in  this  election,  through  their 
old  men,  and  the  rivalry  in  the  foot-race  is 


■~~^^ 


'.  ^^■■e^ 
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The  Apache  Squaw  Making  her  House — of  Willow  Saplings. 


est,  but  the  flash  of  gay  colors  on  house- 
tops and  ground,  a  barbarous  setting  for 
the  vari-painted  bodies  of  the  runners, 
naked  except  for  fantastic  loin-cloths  and 
headgear.  When  it  is  all  over,  victors  and 
vanquished  dance  together  to  the  sacred 
spring  above,  wash  the  ochre  off  their 
bodies  as  best  they  can,  and  return  to  the 
estufas  (the  curious  underground  cham- 


merely  nominal.  Some  say  the  young  men 
no  longer  take  interest  in  it,  but  are  forced 
to  compete  by  the  old  men,  who  zealously 
guard  the  pueblo's  customs.  Those  of  the 
younger  generation  who  have  been  in  gov- 
ernment schools  and  prefer  the  white 
man's  garb  in  its  entirety  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  pueblo  without  the  blanket. 
The  afternoon  is  given  up  to  the  clowns, 
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who,  with  torsos  soot-stained  and  white- 
striped,  and  faces  fantastically  begrimed, 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  antics  for  two  hours. 
It  is  the  fiction  of  the  day  that  they  own  the 
town  and  can  do  with  those  in  it  as  they 
like.  They  alternately  tickle  and  frighten 
the  children  half  to  death.  They  climb 
into  Mexicans'  rigs  and  ride  off  with  the 
Mexicans'  wives;  steal  cameras  wherever 
they  can  find  them;  upset  the  fruit  stand 
of  a  Mexican  vendor  and  drink  his  fear- 
fully pink  lemonade;  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  too  inquisiti^'e  cowboys  and  their 
horses;  help  themselves  to  your  pipe  and 
go  off  smoking  it.  But  all  property  is  duly 
returned. 

They  end  up  under  the  "greased  pole," 
which  isn't  greased,  and  gaze  up  at  the 
traditional  pig,  which  in  Taos  is  always  a 
sheep.  This  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  more 
pranks,  such  as  shooting  frantically  at  the 
sheep  with  diminutive  bows  and  arrows  of 
cornstalk.  After  half  an  hour  of  monkey- 
shines,  all  essaying  to  climb  the  pole  and 
falling  ludicrously  over  each  other,  one  of 
them  sets  out  to  shin  it  in  earnest.  It  is 
forty  feet  high,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom  and  quite  smooth ;  no  easy 
climb.  He  goes  up  half  way,  however,  be- 
fore he  rests.     Five  minutes  more,  and  he 


is  on  the  crossbar  at  the  top,  loosening  the 
ropes  that  hold  the  sheep  and  other  spoils. 
Then  he  slides  down  the  pole,  and  the 
day's  fun  is  over. 

Taos  was  famous  once  as  the  head- 
quarters of  " Kit"  Carson.  His  old  adobe 
house  and  stockade  are  just  off  the  httle 
plaza;  hides  and  hay  are  now  stored  in  the 
place  by  the  German  trader  who  owns  it. 
Carson's  grave  is  at  the  edge  of  town, 
and  the  key  to  the  cemetery  is  jealously 
guarded  by  old  George  Smith,  one  of  the 
scout's  companions.  He  will  show  you 
Carson's  old  Indian  tobacco  and  pipe  case 
and  a  table  made  of  blocks  of  wood  from 
his  armchair;  and,  if  you  lend  half  an  ear, 
he  will  spin  you  yarn  after  yarn,  often  a 
dozen  in  one,  after  the  fashion  of  such  old 
chroniclers,  of  the  days  when  mail  came 
but  once  in  six  months,  when  an  army  offi- 
cer and  a  mail  contractor  fought  a  duel 
over  the  first  wagon  trip  through  the  Paton 
Pass,  and  when  the  thunder  of  the  thou- 
sands of  buffalo  hoofs  shook  the  ground 
under  the  rider  even  before  he  could  spy 
their  far-off  mass.  This  but  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  and  how  wild  and  old  it  seems; 
yet  how  recent  and  fresh  must  "  Kit "  Car- 
son's memory  be  to  the  earth  walls  of  old 
Taos  pueblo! 


Scene  at  the  Taos  Races. 


MODERN  ENGLISH  GUN  DOGS 


By  E.  D.  GUMMING 


THE  old  days  are  gone  when  the  par- 
tridge-shot "  sought  no  other  com- 
pany than  his  dog"  to  tramp  the 
long  stubbles  and  wade  through  the  tur- 
nips. Nowadays  partridges  are  "walked 
up"  or  driven;  and  the  man  who  took  out 
a  brace  of  spaniels  to  walk  the  hedgerows 
and  copses,  dropping  his  pheasants  as 
they  rose,  would  be  taking  a  leaf  out  of  his 
grandfather's  book.  The  general  adop- 
tion of  the  breech-loader  ushered  into 
vogue  the  artificial  system  under  which 
half  the  parish  turns  out  to  beat  hand- 
reared  pheasants  in  hundreds  out  of  the 
coverts  over  the  guns  posted  outside. 
Pheasant  shooting  under  these  conditions 
may  tax  marksmanship  to  its  highest ;  but 
there  be  those  among  us  who  ask,  where 
lies  the  sporting  element  of  the  business  ? 
At  a  big  modern  shoot  in  England — or  a 
small  one  for  that  matter — the  setter  or 
pointer  would  be  of  as  much  use  as  a  fif- 
teenth century  cross-bow. 

If  these  dogs  have  almost  entirely  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  the  partridge, 
and  have  wholly  severed  it  with  the  pheas- 
ant, they  are  still  indispensable  on  the 
grouse  moor  (saving,  of  course,  when  the 
birds  are  driven) ;  hence  the  high  place 
held  by  grouse  shooting  among  sports. 

Degeneration  of  the  setter  and  pointer 
began  to  engage  the  anxious  attention  of 
the  best  sportsmen  in  England  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Edward  Laverack, 
reviewing  in  1872  his  half  century  of  ex- 
perience as  a  breeder,  was  able  to  enu- 
merate only  about  a  dozen  kennels  whose 
owners  still  maintained  pure  and  desirable 
strains  of  blood,  and  deplored  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  breed  through  disuse  of  dogs 
for  shooting,  the  show  system  and  ill  ad- 
vised crossing.  The  disuse  of  dogs  was  a 
factor  in  their  degeneracy  that  could  not 
be  helped,  but  the  show  system  of  deciding 
merit,  whereby  awards  were  given  solely 
for  make,  shape  and  color,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  animal's  working  abilities,  was 
recognized  as  an  evil  capable  at  least  of 
modification.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1865 
that  Mr.  Douglas,  who  then  organized  and 
managed  the  big  dog-shows  in  London, 


lent  ear  to  the  representations  of  practical 
men  and  engineered  the  first  field  trial 
for  setters  and  pointers,  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  and  proved  a 
method  of  testing  the  merits  of  gun  dogs 
that  has  ever  since  grown  steadily  in  favor 
among  practical  men. 

Perhaps  the  conspicuous  defect  of  field 
trials  is  the  one  inseparable  from  the  ne- 
cessity for  putting  a  large  number  of  dogs 
through  their  paces  within  a  limited  time : 
they  afford  no  opportunity  of  testing  that 
most  valuable  of  qualities,  stamina. 
Hence  a  dog  which  lacks  staying  power, 
which  hunts  brilliantly,  but  is  exhausted 
after  a  couple  of  hours,  has  as  good  a 
chance  of  success  as  a  competitor  that  works 
in  a  style  equally  good,  but  that,  perhaps, 
could  hunt  all  day  if  required.  Some  dogs, 
again,  work  well  with  kennel  companions 
at  home,  but  grow  excited  and  race  when 
asked  to  work  with  strange  dogs ;  whereby 
they  Hush  their  birds  or  miss  them  alto- 
gether, with  the  result  that  they  are  called 
up  in  disgrace.  Others,  again,  which 
work  steadily  in  the  presence  of  their  mas- 
ter and  the  keeper  are  disturbed  and  upset 
by  the  crowd  and  fail  to  do  themselves  jus- 
tice. These  drawbacks  notwithstanding, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  field  trials  have  done 
great  good,  not  only  in  stimulating  inter- 
est in  gun  dogs  but  in  establishing  a  far 
sounder  standard  of  merit  than  that  of  the 
show  bench. 

Of  the  three  breeds  of  setter,  the  Eng- 
lish, which  owes  everything  to  Mr.  Laver- 
ack, who  died  in  1877,  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  and  most  generally  used  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  entry  for  the 
Kennel  Clubs  Field  Trial  Derby  this 
spring  included  nineteen  setters;  of  these 
thirteen  were  English,  five  were  Irish  and 
one  was  a  Gordon.  Mr.  Purcell  Llewellin 
succeeded  to  Mr.  Laverack's  mantle,  and 
after  many  years  of  experimental  crossing, 
has  raised  his  ideal  on  a  foundation  of  the 
best  Laverack  blood,  the  Dash-Moll  and 
Dash-Lill  strains  with  that  of  Sir  Vincent 
Corbet's  Old  Slut  and  the  late  Mr.  Stat- 
ters's  Phoebe. 

This   Llewellin   setter,  nearly   as   well 


Seashell  Making  a  Very  Good  Careful  Point  at  a  Wild  Brood. — She  is  liver  and  white,  has  won  many- 
prizes  and  distinguished  herself  at  the  trials. 


known. in  the  United  States  as  in  England, 
combines  bone,  size  and  power  with  great- 
est quahty;  all  tendency  to  coarseness  has 
been  refined  away  without  sacrifice  of 
working  abilities,  and  thus  this  famous 
strain  is  as  successful  on  the  show  bench 
as  in  the  field.  Extraordinary  prices  have 
been  offered — and  declined — for  the  best 
individuals.  His  owner  refused  $6,000  for 
Count  Wind  'Em,  and  $5,000  for  the  brace 
of  bitches.  Countess  Rose  and  Novel. 
Countess  Bear,  by  Dan-Countess,  was 
sold  to  an  American  breeder  a  few  years 
ago,  and  after  throwing  some  litters,  was 
returned  to  England.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other  the  peculiar  merits  of  the 
Llewellin  have  never  been  maintained 
for  long  in  the  United  States;  probably 
the  infusion  of  blood  has  not  been  gen- 


eral enough  or  sufficiently  long  main- 
tained. 

Fashion  sanctions  a  deal  of  variety  in  the 
color  of  the  English  setter.  White,  ticked 
or  flecked  with  black — the  blue  Belton  of 
Mr.  Laverack — is  perhaps  the  most  ap- 
proved, and  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  Llewel- 
lin ;  but  black  and  white,  orange  and  white 
and  liver  and  white,  more  or  less  ticked,  are 
well  recognized  colors.  Pure  white  is  not 
approved,  and  a  whole  black  setter,  though 
the  color  is  still  existent,  is  rarely  seen  to- 
day. The  Earl  of  Tankerville,  it  may  be 
observed,  had  a  strain  of  jet  black  setters 
which  were' famous  forty  years  ago  or  less. 

The  Irish  or  Red  Setter  has  been  growing 
steadily  in  popularity  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  He  is  either  red  and  white 
or  all  red,  and  is  rather  more  lightly  built 


Mr.  Arkwright's  Champion  Seabreeze. — Lemon  and  white,  sister  of  Seashell,  making  a  superb  point  at 
a  very  great  distance.     She  has  won  the  highest  honors  on  the  show  bench. 
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than  the  Enghsh  setter.  Formerly  the  red 
and  white  coat  was  approved,  but  the  Irish 
Setter  Club's  rules  lay  it  down  that  the  cor- 
rect color  is  a  "  rich  golden  chestnut" ;  per- 
haps rich  chestnut  would  better  describe 
the  color  of  the  majority.  This  dog  has  the 
reputation  of  being  headstrong  and  more 
difficult  to  break  than  the  other  breeds ;  he 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  his  nose  down, 
which  is  objectionable,  and  is  also  notori- 


ground,  under  the  hottest  sun,  and  romp 
home  fresh  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  Gordon  or  Black  and  Tan  Setter 
fmds  comparatively  little  favor  with  sports- 
men, and  even  less  now  than  he  did  twenty 
years  ago.  The  fact  is  he  is  a  slow  worker; 
and  a  slow  dog  is  out  of  place  in  these  days 
even  though  speed  is  held  of  less  account 
than  it  was  formerly.  How  this  breed  came 
into  existence  is  not  known ;  some  authori- 


Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn's  Bliss,  Ruth,  Rays  and  Don. 


ously  uncertain;  he  will  work  with  the 
faultless  precision  of  a  canine  archangel 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  will  firmly  de- 
chne  to  do  anything  at  all.  Such  variabil- 
ity of  mood  is  much  against  him;  and  his 
color,  though  beautiful,  is  open  to  grave  ob- 
jections, for  a  red  setter  on  the  purple 
heather  is  most  diflicult  to  see,  particularly 
when  he  is  standing  to  game.  (Dn  the  other 
hand,  his  great  dash,  when  in  the  mood  to 
work,  and  his  wonderful  stamina  are 
strong  points  in  his  favor;  a  good  Irish  set- 
ter will  work  all  day  over  the  roughest 


ties  believe  the  Gordon  to  have  been 
evolved  from  an  English  setter  and  blood- 
hound cross ;  others  consider  him  a  success- 
ful compound  of  the  Scottish  collie  and  the 
bloodhound;  while  others  hold  all  three 
breeds  more  or  less  responsible.  The 
breed  derives  its  name  from  Gordon  Castle 
in  Banft'shire,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  where  it  was  ori- 
ginall}^  raised  a  century  ago  or  possibly 
more.  There  is  or  was  a  very  famous 
strain  of  Gordons  at  Cawdor  Castle  near 
Nairn  in  Scotland.      Mr.  R.   Chapman's 
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strain  at  Glenborg  is  perhaps  best  known 
at  the  present  day,  but  the  Gordon  setter 
is  more  popular  in  the  United  States  than 
in  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  orthodox 
color  is  black  and  tan ;  there  used  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  white  in  the  Gordon's  coat, 
but  this  has  been  bred  out  to  a  great  extent. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Gordon 
Setter  Club,  but  it  died  a  natural  death  for 
lack  of  support,  having  exhausted  its  vital- 
ity in  the  organization  of  a  field  trial  meet- 
ing of  its  own. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  a  curious  thing  that  the 
setter  should  not  have  been  used  with  the 
gun  till  long  after  the  pointer's  utility  in 
this  way  was  recognized.  The  sportsman 
of  Edv/ard  III.'s  time  who  caught  pheas- 
ants and  partridges  in  nets  depended  for 
assistance  in  finding  his  game  on  a  dog  of 
some  sort  which  was  taught  to  "sit"  or 
"set";  but  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  thereabouts  was  the 
setter  much  used  with  the  gun.  The 
pointer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  imported 
from  Spain  somewhere  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  time 
when  progressive  gunners  were  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  could  shoot  birds  fly- 
ing ;  and  the  Spanish  Pointer,  or  Double- 
nosed  Pointer  as  he  is  called  by  old  writers, 
became  the  gun  dog  at  once.  Colonel 
Thomas  Thornton  of  Thornville  Royal, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  field  sports,  was  the 
man  who  remodeled  the  ancestor  of  the 
modern  pointer.  He  considered  the  dog  of 
his  day  too  slow,  and  by  crossing  the  Span- 
ish pointer  with  the  foxhound,  obtained 
greater  speed  and  stamina,  but  at  some 
loss  of  nose  and  docility.  Those  who 
would  read  the  history  of  this  dog  at  length 
must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Arkwright's  re- 
cently published  work,  "The  Pointer,"  a 
monument  of  painstaking  research  and 
practical  knowledge. 

For  exhibition  purposes  the  pointer  has 
been  separated  into  two  classes,  "large" 
and  "  small" ;  dogs  of  fifty-five  pounds  and 
over  and  bitches  of  fifty  pounds  weight  and 
over  formed  the  large  class,  and  dogs  un- 
der fifty-five  pounds  and  bitches  under 
fifty  pounds  the  small.  There  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  them  as  workers;  per- 
haps the  smaU  dogs  are  the  quicker  in  the 
fields,  while  their  larger  brethren,  if  hghtly 
made  and  symmetrical,  have  more  endur- 
ance on  the  moor.  As  in  the  English  set- 
ter, much  variety  in  color  is  admissible: 


black  and  white,  liver  and  white,  lemon  (of 
different  shades)  and  white,  and  aU  black 
dogs,  as  well  as  those  of  other  whole  colors, 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen;  nor  is  there 
any  very  marked  preference  for  any  color 
or  combination  of  colors  unless  it  be  the 
hall  mark  of  some  particularly  good  strain. 
Mr.  William  Arkwright,  of  Sutton  Scars- 
dale,  has  one  of  the  best  known  kennels  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  his  pointers  are  as  gccd 
in  the  field  as  they  are  successful  on  the 
show  bench.  His  Champion  Seabreeze,  a 
lemon  and  white  bitch,  has  won  the  highest 
honors  on  the  show  bench.  Seashell,  liver 
and  white,  a  sister  of  Champion  Seabreeze, 
has  distinguished  herself  at  field  trials  and 
won  many  prizes  at  shows.  INIr.  Arkwright 
recently  took  a  number  of  photographs  of 
the  dogs  on  the  moors,  and  in  no  single  case 
did  he  lose  his  shot  through  the  delay  con- 
tingent on  taking  the  photographs,  a  fact 
which  goes  to  demonstrate  the  keen  scenting 
powers  of  the  dogs,  which  stood  to  game  at 
distances  that  enabled  their  portraits  to  be . 
taken  without  alarming  the  birds. 

The  man  who  vuiderstands  gun  dogs 
does  not  care  to  submit  them  at  work  to  the 
professional  photographer;  for  though  the 
latter  will  produce  an  admirable  portrait  of 
the  dog  in  repose,  he  lacks  intelligent  sym- 
pathy and  cannot  take  the  same  animal 
standing  to  game ;  the  man  who  would  do 
the  dog  justice  in  the  field  must  be  a  sports- 
man first  and  a  photographer  afterwards. 

Whether  modern  gun  dogs  are  better 
than  their  ancestors  of  sixty  years  ago  is  a 
debatable  point.  They  have  admittedly 
gone  through  a  phase  of  degeneracy,  and 
their  qualities  no  doubt  have  become  im- 
paired through  disuse  and  through  breeding 
for  the  good  looks  and  points  which  made, 
and  still  make,  for  success  on  the  show 
bench ;  but  field  trials  and  care  in  breeding 
during  the  last  thirty  years  have  resulted  in 
setters  and  pointers  probably  as  good  as  the 
best  of  pre -Victorian  days.  The  endeavor 
has  been  to  combine  excellence  in  work  with 
excellence  from  the  show  standpoint;  and 
with  these  two  forces  at  work,  dogs  ought 
to  be  produced  superior  to  those  bred  be- 
fore dog  shows  existed  to  stimulate  effort 
in  the  direction  of  good  looks. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  long 
hair  on  the  setters'  feet  makes  this  breed 
less  liable  to  become  footsore  than  the 
pointer,  but  this  is  a  fallacy.  As  a  matter 
cf  fact,  long  hair  about  the  toes  is  by  no 


English  Setter,  Compton  Sam,  four  years  old.     A  winner  of  sixteen  prizes  at  field  trials,  including  eight  firsts. 


means  an  advantage ;  it  collects  mud,  and 
when  the  mud  dries  and  hardens  it  causes 
sore  toes  and  lameness.  I  know  of  one  gen- 
tleman, at  least,  who  makes  a  practice  of 
cutting  the  hair  out  from  the  toes  of  his 
spaniels  for  that  reason.  As  regards  the 
pointer's  foot,  if  it  be  a  hare-shaped  foot 
with  a  small  hard  pad,  it  will  never  go 
wrong;  the  pointer  that  is  liable  to  lame- 
ness is  he  that  stands  on  cat  feet — a  full 
pad  and  short,  bulky  toes. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  setter's  long  coat 
handicaps  him  in  hot  weather;  he  cannot 
endure  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  the 
pointer  and  he  is  more  dependent  on  wa- 
ter. The  setter's  nose  is  the  keener  in 
slight  frost,  and  the  pointer  can  wind  his 
game  the  better  in  drought;  a  matter 
intimately  connected  with  the  pointer's 
superior  ability  to  withstand  heat. 


The  methods  of  breakers  to-day,  ex- 
cept for  being  more  humane,  differ  little 
from  those  of  their  grandfathers.  The 
spike  collar  formerly  used  as  a  means  of 
curing  the  habit  of  chasing  or  running  in 
has  been  relegated  by  most  breakers  to  the 
shelf;  some  breakers  even  allow  their  pup- 
pies to  chase  as  much  as  they  please  to  be- 
gin with,  a  plan  approved  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  Laverack ;  the  idea  is 
that  it  makes  them  keen,  and  as  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  break  from  chase,  there  is 
something  to  be  urged  in  its  favor.  Rang- 
ing, the  most  important  part  of  the  dog's 
education,  is  taught  to-day  substantially  as 
in  earlier  years;  and  to  range  his  ground 
properly,  so  that  he  shall  neither  miss  game 
nor  waste  his  energies  covering  the  same 
ground  twice,  is  the  highest  development 
of  the  inteUigent  setter  or  pointer. 


The  Warwick  Kennels. 


MEMORIES  OF  A  BOY-TIME  WINTER 


By  EMERY  POTTLE 


DRAWINGS  BV  H.  CORY  KILVERT 


ONE  is  given  many  chances  to  be  a 
man ;  one  can  be  a  boy  but  once. 
I  remember  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  whom  I  found  one  night  drawn  up 
before  his  arrogant  gas-log  while  behind 
him  in  a  corner  thumped  and  gurgled  his 
steam  radiator.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar- 
ette and  reading  Whittier's"SnowBound." 

"Beastly  stuff,  I  call  it,"  said  he,  look- 
ing up  from  his  book.  "  Can't  see  how 
any  one  can  like  this  sort  of  poetry." 

"You  were  born — "  I  fenced  softly. 

"In  New  York,  I'm  proud  to  say,"  was 
his  spirited  reply. 

"Ah,"  I  sighed.  I  understood.  Even 
the  thrill  of  finding  that  allegorical  crea- 
ture— the  New  York  born — did  not  inter- 
est me  then. 

How  could  he  know  what  Whittier  knew, 
if  he  had  not  been  a  boy  in  the  country  of 
winter?  It  is  a  rare  thing  nowadays,  in 
these  luxurious  times  of  summer  country- 
going,  to  put  your  finger  on  a  lad  whose  ex- 
perience has  not  been  fruitful  enough  to 
give  him  a  smell  of  the  hay  fields,  a  plunge 
into  the  "old  swimmin'  hole,"  or  a  tramp 
through  the  silent,  teeming  forests  with  his 
gun  over  his  shoulder.  But  what  of  the 
boy  who  has  never  known  the  sturdy  joy  of 
a  real  country  winter  in  a  land  so  M^hite 
that  to  think  an  unclean  thought  seems 
almost  a  sacrilege;  in  a  land  of  rolling 
stretches  of  drifting  snow,  amethyst  skies, 
buried  fences;  stark,  bold  trees  penciled 
black  against  the  flare  of  cold  red  sunsets; 
roads  that  are  but  trails  beaten  down  by 
the  broad,  flat  runners  of  a  passing  pung  ? 

There  should  be  some  sort  of  law 
framed  whereby  each  boy — just  as  in 
France  and  Germany  each  able-bodied 
man  performs  his  term  of  military  duty 
— must  spend  at  least  three  winters  of  his 
boy  time  in  the  country.  And  when  I  say 
country  I  do  not  mean  that  pert  refine- 
ment of  the  genteel  pastoral — the  suburb. 
I  believe  it  would  act  as  a  tonic  to  the 
race — there  would  be  wider  outlooks; 
freer,  less  cramped  brains;  hardier  souls. 
As  I  think  of  it  now,  it  seems  to  me  that 


in  the  first  days  of  November  the  snow 
came — in  the  night,  of  course — and  there- 
after lay  deep  and  clean  over  everything 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  thawing  out  grad- 
ually through  March,  until  by  the  first  of 
April  every  hill  was  trickling  with  snow 
streams.  There  was  a  verse  in  an  old,  be- 
thumbed  speller,  which  marked  our  youth- 
ful introduction  to  the  beatitudes  of  poetry. 
We  never  came  to  it  without  something  of 
a  thrill,  even  when  it  was  forced  upon  us 
as  a  punishment  to  be  written  one  hun- 
dred times.     Its  simplicity  charms: 

"The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 
And  busily  all  the  night 
Was  heaping  the  highways  and  hedges 
With  a  covering  of  pearly  white." 

The  joy  of  that  first  morning  of  snow! 
It  came  always  as  a  surprise  and  a  marvel. 
It  was  no  joke  getting  into  one's  clothes 
with  fingers  that  ached  with  cold  and  would 
not  dally  with  refractory  buttons.  Lucky 
enough  it  was  if  the  garments  had  not  been 
covered  with  a  fine  sifting  of  snow  from 
the  roof  and  windows,  for  bedrooms  were 
leaky  and  guiltless  of  heat ;  and  as  for  fur- 
naces we  knew  them  not.  There  was  the 
first  glance  out  of  the  window  after  scrap- 
ing a  peek  hole  in  the  thick  frost  patterns. 

"Gee  whiz!  it's  six  feet  deep,  I  guess. 
Look  at  the  old  barn  door." 

Down  stairs  for  a  dab  at  your  face  in  the 
wash  basin — and  cold  it  felt,  too.  Then 
into  your  stiff  boots,  which  had  been  left 
over  night  to  dry  behind  the  kitchen  stove. 
Father's  tracks  were  far  apart  and  deep, 
on  the  way  to  the  barn,  but  you  took  the 
stride  like  a  man.  Once  there,  in  the  close, 
musty,  hay-smelling  atmosphere,  you  hur- 
ried through  the  "chores,"  pulling  down 
fodder  for  horses  and  cattle  in  a  despera- 
tion of  haste,  for  you  were  eager  to  be  off  to 
the  upper  lot  to  set  "  figure  four"  traps  for 
rabbits  before  breakfast. 

The  chances  were  that  you  sKpped  dis- 
creetly away  just  before  the  last  task  was 
done.  It  was  a  stiffish  pull  through  the 
heavy,  clinging  snow,  up  the  slope  of  pas- 


ture,  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  where  the 
snares  were  to  be  set.  Even  though  your 
trousers  were  tied  with  strings  over  your 
boots,  the  snow  would  creep  in;  your 
breath  came  quick  and  short;  and  your 
cheeks  and  ears  reddened  and  stung  with 
the  cold. 

They  were  splendid  sights,  those  white 
mornings.  The  crisp  glitter  of  the  sun 
almost  crackled  in  the  high  lights  and 
between  the  hillocks  lay  purple  shadows. 
Trees  snapped  ominously  in  the  crystal- 
line silence;  occasionally  a  branch  broke, 
sending  its  white  load  with  a  soft  thud  into 
the  drifts  below.  Down  in  the  hollow  of 
the  settlement,  smoke  from  the  houses 
twisted  straight  up  to  the  sky.  In  the  dis- 
tance you  caught  a  faint  halloo.  The  feel- 
ing of  another  world  and  a  better  was  on 
you.  Things  that  before  had  been  in  solu- 
tion suddenly  seemed  changed  into  this 
white  precipitate. 

If  there  is  anything  better  than  straight- 
ening your  tired  back  from  those  rabbit 
traps,  beating  your  chilled  hands  together 
for  warmth,  and  looking  out,  with  a  deep 
lung-filling  breath,  over  such  a  new  coun- 
try, then  I  have  yet  to  find  it. 

The  matter  of  getting  to  school,  as  I  re- 
member it,  offered  little  diversion.  At 
best  it  was  always  an  occasion  for  a  slight 
depression.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
one  set  out  rather  gloomily  with  a  tin  pail 
of  luncheon  to  walk  the  three  miles  to  the 
Middle  District — a  task  that  came  under 
the  head  strenuous,  if  the  morning  sleighs 
had  not  broken  the  roads.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  how  cold  we  got  those  mornings ;  the 
very  thought  of  it  now  chills  me.  But  at 
night,  when  it  is  certain  the  mercury  had 
clambered  down  several  notches,  the  re- 
turn from  school  put  one  into  a  glow  of 
warmth. 

The  day  indoors  went  indifferently 
enough.  A  great  white-hot  wood-stove  or 
two,  that  voraciously  ate  up  three-foot  logs 


hour  after  hour,  furnished  a  dizzy  heat  to  an 
immediate  circle  of  fifteen  or  twenty;  any 
outside  this  limit  shivered  miserably  until 
their  turn  at  the  stove  came.  There  was  a 
dull  round  of  lessons,  recitations  on  back- 
breaking  benches,  and  irksome  punish- 
ments. At  four  it  was  over.  We  fled  from 
the  accursed  place  with  a  yell.  Then  the 
fun  began.  Theoretically  it  was  strictly 
required  of  boys  to  come  home  after 
school — "straight."  This  was  something 
that  could  be  evaded  with  elastic  resource. 
The  consequences  thereof  were  often  dire, 
but  the  crime  was  too  sweet  to  regard  for 
long  the  punishment. 

If  the  sun  had  softened  the  snow  during 
the  day  there  was  always  a  snowball  fight 
to  the  death  between  the  Hill  and  the  Hol- 
low— two  rival  neighborhoods  whose  feud 
was  one  of  long  standing.  I  do  not  greatly 
doubt  that  it  is  still  kept  up  with  as  much 
inimical  bitterness  as  any  httle  Kentucky 
family  difference  to-day. 

The  Hill  generally  had  the  best  of  it — 
they  were  a  tough-armed,  hard-legged  set 
of  young  warriors — but  we  of  the  Hollow 
possessed  a  young  David  of  a  fellow  whose 
capacity  for  molding  snowballs  and  fling- 
ing them  with  a  deadly  accuracy  of  aim  I 
have  never  seen  surpassed.  And  I  have  al- 
ways thirsted  for  his  knowledge  of  squeez- 
ing a  bit  of  snow  into  a  flatfish,  rectangular 
icy  mass  which,  when  thrown,  described 
an  astonishing  curve,  and  oftener  than  not 
drew  blood  from  an  opponent's  eye. 

It  was  pretty  much  of  a  savage  perform- 
ance, this  snow  fight — very  properly  it  took 
place  well  out  of  sight  of  the  school  house. 
I  have  distinctly  unpleasant  recollections 
of  going  home  with  a  face  red  and  bleed- 
ing, hands  purple  with  cold  and  wretchedly 
chapped,  and  my  clothes  wet  and  clammy. 

We  had  a  milder  variation  of  our  post- 
scholastic  avocations,  and  this  in  turn  was 
dependent  upon  milder  weather  condi- 
tions. Half  way  home,  in  a  thicket  of  wil- 
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lows,  lay  a  pond,  known  somewhat  inele- 
gantly as  the  "Cat  Pond" — an  appella- 
tion, I  grieve  to  say,  whose  truth  arose 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  unexcelled  as  a 
watery  grave  for  an  unnecessary  cat. 
Here,  when  the  sun  had  been  more  than 
usually  genial  and  had  softened  the  ice 
over  the  pond's  surface  to  the  cracking 
point,  we  gathered  to  run  "cunies." 

I  do  not  know  what  boys  nowadays  call 
the  thrilling  pastime  of  skipping — like 
Eliza  Harris  pursued  by  the  bloodhounds 
— from  heaving  cake  to  cake,  but  that  was 
our  name  fof  it.  I  suspect  it  of  being  a 
local  word,  coined,  boy-fashion,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  nameless  feat. 

The  game  lay  in  trotting  briskly  out  on 
fairly  sound  ice  to  a  point  where  the  "  cu- 
nies" had  been  broken  off,  and  from  that 
point  on,  without  the  slightest  stop  or  hesi- 
tation (in  that  event  one  was  lost),  in  leap- 
ing in  turn,  with  yells  of  joy  and  terror,  on 
each  floating  piece  of  ice.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  foster  a  steady  nerve  and  a 
quick  eye,  I  can  tell  you.  The  perform- 
ance was  never  completed  without  the  im- 
mersion of  some  hardy  adventurer,  and  the 
sight   he    made   crawling   wretchedly   to 


How  gladly  would  I  have  undertaken  mag- 
nitudinous  labors — and  I  was  fool  enough 
to  believe  I  could  have  carried  them 
through.  But  my  appointed  little  labors — 
I'm  afraid — to  my  shame — that  I  hated 
them. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  com- 
forting memories,  as  I  reckon  them  over, 
is  that  of  the  old  home  kitchen  at  dusk. 
Have  you  a  kitchen  of  delightful  memory 
in  mind  ?  If  not,  I  am  sorry,  for  you  are 
lacking  a  pearl  of  price. 

The  bland  warmth  of  the  room  smote 
you  gratefuUy  as  you  came  into  it  after  the 
out-door  tasks  were  over,  even  to  the  ab- 
horred kindhng  splitting.  There  was  no 
light  save  the  red  of  the  glowing  cook 
stove,  reilected  a  hundred  times  on  the  im- 
maculate surfaces  of  rows  of  tin  pots  and 
pans  that  hung  about  the  walls.  It  was  a 
cavernous  place,  full  of  warm,  dusky-black 
shapes  and  alluring  pungent  odors.  How 
good  the  feehng  to  stretch  out  your  hands 
over  the  steady  warmth  of  the  range — Did 
they  call  them  ranges,  then? — to  pull  off 
your  soaked  mittens  and  boots,  warming 
your  very  heart  of  hearts  to  its  core.  How 
grateful  the  boyish  "honey  of  romance" 
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shore  and  sloshing  heavily  home  in  the 
chill  twilight  was  always  a  pathetically 
sorry  one.  Fortunately  the  water  was 
never  over  our  chins — though  why  we  did 
not  all  contract  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia, 
I  can't  imagine. 

After  one  at  last  got  home  there  were 
more  "chores"  to  do — little  duties  whose 
comparative  insignificance  robbed  one  of 
any  Biblical  desire  of  faithfulness  in  them. 
I  used  to  wish,  and  I  have  discovered  since 
that  others  wished  the  same  thing,  that  my 
father  would  go  away  for  a  whole  week  and 
leave  me  the  entire  charge  of  the  farm. 


that  your  young  imagination  tasted  as  you 
shpped  wearily  into  a  comfortable  corner. 
Dreams,  dreams!  How  they  trickled 
pleasantly  through  your  heart — knights 
and  ladies,  haply,  and  fabulous  riches; 
more  likely  a  sleigh  ("cutter,"  we  called 
it)  and  a  horse  of  your  own,  and — here 
your  imagination  fairly  blushed  and  fal- 
tered, then  with  a  leap  took  the  fence — and 
her  beside  you,  riding  with  the  splendid 
abandon  that  you  vaguely  appreciated  in 
the  village  elocutionist's  violent  rendering 
of  Browning's  "  Last  Ride."  'Twas  to 
that  same  talented  creature,  the  girl  who 
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recited,  I  owe  my  early  mel- 
ancholic experiences  with 
the  poet  Tennyson.  It 
gives  me  a  turn  even  now, 
as  I  recall  that  slim,  bale- 
ful -  eyed  entertainer,  her 
white  fingers  curved  into 
the  niceties  of  refined  ges- 
ture, and  her  throaty  con- 
tralto vibrant  with  the  pas- 
sion of — 

"  I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow 
Behind  the  little  wood." 


Bless  my  soul!  What  a 
world  of  grandeur  and  so- 
cial intrigue  that  poem  did 
open  to  my  entranced  spir- 
it! I  used  to  sit  silent  and 
still  in  the  kitchen,  amid  crimson  fire- 
light and  huge  shadows  that  were  giants' 
fingers  on  the  wall,  fashioning  together  the 
fragments  of  Maud's  breathless  adven- 
tures in  the  garden,  wondering  if  life  had 
in  it  for  me  aught  of  the  glamour  of  the 
suitor's  conquests.  But  I  never  arrived  at 
the  intrepid  conclusion  that  it  really  had, 
for  mother  and  the  lamp  always  came, 
bringing  the  practicahties  of  preparation 
for  supper  and  the  astonished  inquiry, 
"  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here  in 
the  dark?" 

Yes,  I  am  sorry  for  the  lad  who  has  no 
kitchen  memory. 

Saturday  was  always  the  day  of  days. 
Even  if  two  ingeniously  industrious  par- 
ents devised  duties  and  rules  to  keep  one 
at  home  the  better  part  of  it,  there  were 
usually  to  be  had  two  or  three  lusty  hours  of 
sport.  In  the  spare  moments  of  early  au- 
tumn we  boys  had  put  into  working  order 
our  bob-sleds.  These  were  built,  for  the 
most  part,  low,  broad  and  very  strong,  of 
oak,  ash  or  hickory,  and  were  shod  by  the 
blacksmith.  It  took  a  good  bit  of  rub- 
bing down  with  glass  or  ashes  to  get  the 
iron  runners  "shiny"  and  smooth,  but 
after  a  few  trial  trips  what  lightning  speed 
did  they  achieve!  We  had  never  seen 
"  double  runners  "  in  those  days,  and  the 
largest  bob  could  not  accommodate  more 
than  four  or  five  persons. 

Saturday  afternoon  found  us  with  our 
bobs — the  smallest  boys  were  fitted  out 
with  "schooners"  and  "rockers" — on  a 
long  hill  which,  since  it  was  a  main- 
traveled  road,  was  usually  in   fine  trim 


for  coasting,  or  "slidin' 
down  hill,"  as  we  provin- 
cially  termed  it. 

For  some  unknown  phi- 
lological reason  this  slide 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Bob 
Nick  "  —  an  exceedingly 
suggestive  bit  of  nomen- 
clature and  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  doings  that 
took  place  on  its  tortuous 
descent  than  any  I've  ever 
heard  given  to  a  like  resort. 
Half  way  down  the  slope 
stood  a  gigantic  pine,  long 
a  landmark  of  the  section; 
here  the  road  accomplished 
a  hair-raising  curve.  The 
more  timorous  souls  started 
at  this  point  to  make  the  coast;  but  the 
hardier  spirits  dragged  their  bobs  clean 
up  to  the  top,  where  stood  the  cemetery  in 
chilly  warning,  and  with  a  whoop  flung 
themselves  down  on  their  sleds  and  were 
off.  It  was  the  proudest  day  of  my  boy 
time  when  singly  and  alone  I  could  steer  my 
bob  from  the  top  of  the  hill  down,  taking 
the  pine-tree  curve  in  all  the  arrogance  of  a 
sure  hand  and  terrific  speed,  safely  avoid 
the  worst  "bumps  "  and  the  town  pump, 
and  bring  up,  panting  and  watery-eyed,  a 
mile  away. 

We  found  it  more  efficacious  to  guide  the 
sled  in  the  manner  known  in  innocent  vul- 
garity to  us  as  "belly-gut";  and  this  con- 
sisted in  picking  up  the  bob  with  both 
hands,  running  for  a  good  start,  and  then 
slamming  body  and  sled  down  together, 
kicking  the  road  lustily  with  our  copper- 
toed  boots  in  the  efforts  to  "keep  'er 
straight." 

I  have  since  attempted  toboggans  and 
ice-boats  and  automobiles — all  of  which 
dash  about  at  fearful  speed — yet  nothing 
has  ever  brought  the  simple  exultation  of 
body  and  mind  that  came  in  the  brave, 
blinding  rush  of  that  old  red  bob  sled  down 
Bob  Nick. 

On  rare  occasions,  if  the  moon  was  full, 
we  were  allowed  to  coast  at  night.  It  was 
wonderful  and  mysterious.  Along  the  hill 
were  set  lanterns  and  flaring  torches.  The 
young  beaux  were  there  with  their  "  girls," 
screaming,  shouting,  falling  from  the  sleds, 
and  tumbling  into  great,  white,  soft  drifts. 
Red-cheeked,  bright-eyed  girls  they  were, 
with  high-strung  voices  that  vibrated  with 
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their  unlimited  capacity  for  perfect  enjoy- 
ment. The  snow  sang  under  the  runners ; 
the  world  was  ghostly  still  and  lit  with  un- 
earthly, bluish  light  from  the  vast  dome  of 
sky;  the  speeding  sled  bore  one  in  a  mo- 
ment from  the  exuberance  of  human  in- 
tercourse to  long,  dim  stretches  of  awe- 
some silence.  There  was  a  daring  in  it  all, 
a  courage;  one  felt  it  but  could  not  speak 
it.  Late — half  after  ten  was  tremendously 
late  to  us — we  went  home,  half-dazed, 
chilled  to  the  bone,  our  legs  aching  with 
fatigue. 

We  skated,  of  course.  I  cannot  now  re- 
member the  days  of  our  novitiate  in  the 
art,  though  I  suppose  the  periods  of 
skateless  ice-sliding,  of  careening  about, 
my-son-John  fashion,  one  skate  off  and 
one  skate  on,  and  of  final  fullness  of  the 
corn  in  the  ear — two  skates  all  one's  own 
— were  undertaken  in  historic  order.  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  years  one  is  prone  to  be- 
heve  that  one's  youthful  accomplishments, 
like  the  functions  of  the  body,  were  in- 
stinctive and 
divinely  be- 
stowed. And 
I'm  not  now 
certain  that 
some  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  ice- 
pond  did  not 
spring  into  be- 
i  n  g  with  a 
pair  of  skates 
strapped  to  their 
guileless  feet. 

The  first  pair 
of  club  skates 
created  among 
us  a  greater 
gasp  of  envious  "?  ;^ 

admiration  s 

than  did  the 
first  safety  bi- 
cycle.    They 

were    imported  .       fi-^-s&'^EST. 

by  a  proud- 
spirited youth 
whose  father 
took  him   once 

to  "  the  city"  for  a  whole  week.  Only  the 
ungracious  thought  that  no  matter  what 
kind  of  skates  Freckles  Johnson  took  unto 
himself  he  could  not  beat  a  single  boy  on  the 
pond  allayed  our  covetous  pain.  Our  own 
skates  were  stubby,  black-enameled  things 
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of  the  "heel-plate"  variety.  Early  in  the 
season  we  were  each  led  to  the  shoemak- 
er's and  fitted  out  with  a  pair  of  copper- 
toed,  cow-hide  boots  (with  red  tops  if  such 
elegance  could  be  afforded) ;  in  the  heels 
of  these  were  screwed  two  squares  of  iron, 
and  into  each  a  projection  on  the  skate 
fitted.  A  complicated  arrangement  of  toe 
and  ankle  straps  completed  the  accoutre- 
ment. 

If  we  were  not  coasting,  then  we  were 
skating.  Such  "figure  threes,"  "grape 
vines,"  symmetrical  symbols,  we  learned 
to  cut;  and  one  splendid  chap,  older  than 
the  rest  of  us,  actually  inscribed  his  worthy 
initials  on  the  face  of  the  ice  in  a  series  of 
Spencerian  flourishes  most  edifying  to  see. 
We  dug  a  border  about  them,  I  remem- 
ber, and  set  apart  that  bit  of  ice  as  ground 
almost  as  holy  as  that  of  the  burning  bush 
of  Moses.  It  was  a  sad  day  when  a  re- 
lentless sun  eft'aced  the  marks  of  a  great 
talent. 

Our  purely  social  activities  were  rather 
limited.  The 
three-mile  drive 
to  church  of  a 
Sunday  morn- 
ing possessed  no 
great  charm, 
particularly 
since  the  ser- 
vices  were  held 
^§  in    the    school- 

^M  house — place  of 

jf^  irritating    secu- 

lar recollec- 
tions. One  felt 
that  boring 
sense  of  "  shop  " 
which  the  un- 
tactful  toiler  in- 
'^^-  variably    dis- 

seminates.      A 
far  greater  and 
more  alluring 
event    was   the 
"  surprise    par- 
ty," perpetrated 
on  some  girl  or 
boy  whose  moth- 
er had  thrown  out  hints  of  a  birthday  com- 
ing to  her  offspring,  and  intimations  that 
a  surprise  would  be  hospitably  received. 

What  a  flurry  of  preparation  we  were 
plunged  into!  There  were  two  questions 
to  settle  first  of  all :  Who  will  you  take  ?  and 
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what  will  you  take? 
One  referred  to  a  fe- 
male companion,  the 
other  to  a  share  of 
food.  Such  writing  of 
notes  as  there  was! 
"Friend  Tom,"  or 
"Dick,"  or  "Harry" 
wrote  laboriously  to 
"Friend  Mary,"  or 
"Susie,"  or  "Nellie" 
little  dirty  wads  of 
notes,  which  were 
tossed  behind  the 
teacher's  back,  if  one 
was  lucky,  to  their 
sweet  destination. 
Their  tenor  was  usu- 
ally, "Will  you  go  to 
the  party  with  me?" 
Not  long  ago  I  found, 
in  an  old,  padlocked 
box  of  my  boyhood, 
marked  "  E.  P.— His 
Things,"  a  yellowed 
missive  which  must 
a  message  of  heart-breaking  tidings, 
read: 

"  Dear  Frend,  I  am  sorry,  but  you  will 
have  to  excus  me  from  going  to  Georges 
party  with  you  to-morro  nite.  God  knows 
I  hope  we  will  always  be  f rends,  your  true 
frend         Louisa 

"  P.S. — Don't  write  to  me  enymore." 

Alack,  Louisa,  I  hope  I  had  the  grace  to 
keep  "  f rends"  with  you  in  the  face  of  such 
discouragement;  but  if  I  was  peevish  and 
sulky  about  it,  let  me,  after  all  these  years, 
beg  your  gracious  pardon. 

A  huge  sleigh,  driven  by  some  young- 
hearted  father,  went  about  the  community, 
from  house  to  house,  to  collect  us  for  the 
ride  to  the  party.  There  were  no  seats 
— just  a  great  box  filled  full  of  straw,  buf- 


once    have 


been 
It 


falo  robes,  blankets, 
hot  stones  and  iiat- 
irons,  in  which,  two 
by  two,  as  the  animals 
of  the  ark,  we  took 
our  places. 

We  were  not  yet  at 
the  sentimental  "J^^-" 
nita "  and  "I  was 
Seeing  Nellie  Home  " 
age,  and  the  fact  that 
each  one  of  us  had  a 
girl  under  his  protec- 
tion did  not  militate 
greatly  against  our 
untamed  desire  to 
whoop  savagely,  kick 
each  other  slyly  under 
the  blankets,  and  per- 
"'  form  various  boy- 

tricks    calculated    to 
frighten  the  httle  girls 
^  into  chills  of  nervous- 

ness. 

Once  at  the  party 
we  differed  litde,  I  suspect,  from  other 
children  in  less  agrarian  communities. 
After  the  crass  awkwardness  of  the  first 
half  hour  was  over,  we  settled  noisily 
down  to  "Pillows  and  Keys,"  "Ruth 
and  Jacob,"  "  Drop  the  Handkerchief," 
and  a  dozen  other  games,  the  excitement 
of  which  lay  not  so  much  in  the  innocent 
kisses  incumbent  on  being  "  caught,"  as 
in  the  desire  to  seem  as  boldly  mascu- 
Hne  or  as  elusively  feminine  as  ever  prim- 
itive instinct  demanded.  Bless  me!  those 
were  uproarious  gatherings. 

I  have  said  Httle  of  the  long,  quiet  even- 
ings at  home — not,  I  regret  to  say,  before 
a  great  roaring  fireplace,  for  in  my  boy 
time  we  were  in  that  period  of  cast-iron 
horrors  known  as  coal  stoves,  and  many 
of  the  generous  old  fireplaces  had,  from 
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practical  motives,  been  bricked  up.  Yet 
the  memory  of  those  nights  is  very  pleas- 
ant, and  the  irritations  of  unsolvable  sums, 
unspellable  words,  uncharted  continents 
and  lands,  which  so  beset  us  at  the  lamp- 
light study  hour,  are  long  since  smoothed 
out.  I  remember  only  quiet  hours,  quiet 
faces,  quiet  lives.  We  sat  silently  and 
worked  without  many  words  till  the  time 
came  for  the  enlivening  popping  of  corn, 
roasting  of  chestnuts,  or  cracking  of  nuts. 
Books,  other  than  disagreeably  bound 
and  printed  copies  of  the  traditional  boy- 
hero  volumes — those  impersonally  formal 
treasures   of   Shakespeare,    Bunyan,    the 


Bible,  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  Pope's  "Es- 
say on  Man" — were  few.  It  is  a  reverent 
custom  to  point  rhetorically  to  those 
worthy  contributions  to  literature  and  to 
say  that  thence  came  one's  boyish  dream 
of  life's  greatness  and  glamour. 

I  dare  say  they  have  fashioned  many  a 
young  mind  and  stirred  many  a  budding 
fancy;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  them  that 
my  heart  turns.  Rather  do  I  see  again  the 
splendid,  glistening  pages  of  the  heroic 
winter  country,  the  fine,  austere  ideals  of 
star-sown  nights,  and  the  simplicity  of 
lives  swept  clean  with  the  purity  of  strong 
north  winds. 


FOREST  TO  THE  CITY 
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OVER  desolate,   untilled  farms, 
The  forest  s-iplings  creep; 
Until  at  last  their  sturdy  arms 

Above  the  roof-tree  sweep. 
Across  the  bowed  and  crumbling  roof, 

The  clinging  scions  greet. 
In  gloomy,   solemn,   mute  reproof, 
The  City's  teeming  street. 
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On  the  Side  Hill. 
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The  Broken  Path. 
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CAMP  was  made  among  the  trees  of 
an  elevated  bank  above  a  small 
brook. 

Almost  at  first  streak  of  dawn  the 
women  were  abroad.  Shortly  after,  the 
men  visited  their  traps  and  lifted  the  nets. 
In  this  land  and  season  of  plenty  the  catch 
had  been  good.  The  snares  had  strangled 
three  hares ;  the  steel  traps  had  caught  five 
muskrats,  which  are  very  good  eating  in 
spite  of  their  appearance;  the  net  had  in- 
tercepted a  number  of  pickerel,  suckers, 
and  river  whitefish.  This,  with  the  meat 
of  the  caribou  shot  by  Three  Fingers  the 
day  before,  and  the  supplies  brought  from 
the  Post,  made  ample  provision. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  camp  had  been 
struck  and  the  canoes  loaded,  the  order  of 
march  was  reversed.  Now  the  men  took 
the  lead  by  a  good  margin,  and  the  women 
and  children  followed.  For  in  the  wooded 
country  game  drinks  early. 

About  two  hours  before  noon,  while  the 
men's  squadron  was  paddling  slowly  along 
a  flat  bank  overgrown  with  grass  and 
bushes,  Dick  and  Sam  perceived  a  sudden 
excitement  in  the  leading  canoes.  Hauke- 
mah  stopped,  then  cautiously  backed  until 
well  behind  the  screen  of  the  point.  The 
other  canoes  followed  his  example.  In  a 
moment  they  were  all  headed  down  stream, 
creeping  along  noiselessly  without  lifting 
their  paddles  from  the  water. 

"They've  seen  some  game  beyond  the 
point,"  whispered  Dick.  "Wonder  what 
it  is?" 

But  instead  of  pausing  when  out  of  ear- 
shot, for  the  purpose  of  uncasing  the  guns 
or  landing  a  stalking  party,  the  Indians 
crept  gradually  from  the  shore,  caught  the 
current,  and  shot  away  down  stream  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  had  come. 


"It's  a  bear,"  said  Sam  quietly. 
"They've  gone  to  get  their  war  paint  on." 

The  men  rested  the  bow  of  their  canoe 
hghtly  against  the  shore  and  waited.  In  a 
short  time  the  Indian  canoes  reappeared. 

"  Say,  they've  surely  got  th'  dry  goods!" 
commented  Dick,  amused. 

In  the  short  interval  that  had  elapsed, 
the  Indians  had  intercepted  their  women, 
unpacked  their  baggage,  and  arrayed 
themselves  in  their  finest  dress  of  cere- 
mony. Buckskin  elaborately  embroidered 
with  beads  and  silks  in  the  flower  pat- 
tern, ornaments  of  brass  and  silver,  sacred 
skins  of  the  beaver,  broad  dashes  of  ochre 
and  vermilion  on  the  naked  skin,  twisted 
streamers  of  colored  wool — all  added  to 
the  barbaric  gorgeousness  of  the  old-time 
savage  in  his  native  state.  Each  bowsman 
carried  a  long  brass-bound  forty-five 
"trade-gun,"  warranted  to  kill  up  to  ten 
yards. 

"It's  surely  a  nifty  outfit,"  commented 
Sam  half  admiringly. 

A  half  dozen  of  the  younger  men  were 
landed.  At  once  they  disappeared  in  the 
underbrush.  Although  the  two  white  men 
strained  their  keen  senses,  they  were  un- 
able to  distinguish  by  sight  or  sound  the 
progress  of  the  party  through  the  bushes. 

"  I  guess  they're  hunters  all  right,"  con- 
ceded Dick. 

The  other  men  waited  like  bronze  stat- 
ues. After  a  long  interval  a  pine  warbler 
uttered  its  lisping  note.  Immediately  the 
paddles  dipped  in  the  silent  deer-stalker's 
stroke,  and  the  cavalcade  crept  forward 
around  the  point. 

Dick  swept  the  shore  with  his  eye,  but 
saw  nothing.  Then  all  heard  plainly  a 
half-smothered  grunt  of  satisfaction,  fol- 
lowed by  a  deep  drawn  breath.  Phantom- 
like, without  apparently  the  slightest  di- 
recting motion,  the  bows  of  the  canoes 
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swung  like  wind  vanes  to  point  toward  a 
little  heap  of  drift  logs  under  the  shadow 
of  an  elder  bush.  The  bear  was  wallowing 
in  the  cool,  wet  sand,  and  evidently  enjoy- 
ing it.  A  moment  later  he  stuck  his  head 
over  the  pile  of  driftwood  and  indulged  in 
a  leisurely  survey  of  the  river. 

His  eye  was  introspective,  vacant;  his 
mouth  was  half  open,  and  his  tongue  lolled 
out  so  comically  that  Dick  almost  laughed 
aloud.  No  one  moved  by  so  much  as  a 
hand's  breadth.  The  bear  dropped  back 
to  his  cooling  sand  with  a  sigh  of  voluptu- 
ous pleasure.  The  canoes  drew  a  little 
nearer. 

Now  old  Haukemah  rose  to  his  height  in 
the  bow  of  his  canoe,  and  began  to  speak 
rapidly  in  a  low  voice.  Immediately  the 
animal  bobbed  into  sight  again,  his  wicked 
little  eyes  snapping  with  intelligence.  It 
took  him  some  moments  to  determine  what 
these  motionless  bright  colored  objects 
might  be.  Then  he  turned  toward  the 
land,  but  stopped  short  as  his  awakened 
senses  brought  him  the  reek  of  the  young 
men  who  had  hemmed  in  his  shoreward 
escape.  He  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
alarmed,  so  stood  there  swaying  uneasily 
back  and  forth,  after  the  manner  of  bears, 
while  Haukemah  spoke  swiftly  in  the  soft 
Cree  tongue. 

"Oh  makwa,  our  little  brother,"  he 
said,  "  we  come  to  you  not  in  anger,  nor  in 
disrespect.  We  come  to  do  you  a  kindness. 
Here  is  hunger  and  cold  and  enemies.  In 
the  Afterland  is  only  happiness.  So  if  we 
shoot  you,  oh  makwa,  our  little  brother,  be 
not  angry  with  us." 

He  raised  his  trade-gun  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  A  scattering  volley  broke  from  the 
other  canoes  and  from  the  young  men  con- 
cealed in  the  bushes. 

With  the  shock  of  a  dozen  httle  bullets 
the  bear  went  down,  snarling  and  biting, 
and  scattering  the  sand,  but  was  imme- 
diately afoot  again.  A  black  bear  is  not  a 
particularly  dangerous  beast  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  occasionally  he  con- 
tributes quite  a  surprise  to  the  experience 
of  those  who  encounter  him.  This  bear 
was  badly  wounded  and  cruelly  frightened. 
His  keen  sense  of  smell  informed  him  that 
the  bushes  contained  enemies — how  many 
he  did  not  know,  but  they  were  concealed, 
unknown,  and  therefore  dreadful.  In 
front  of  him  was  something  definite.  Be- 
fore the  astonished  Indians  could  back 


water,  he  had  dashed  into  the  shallows, 
and  planted  his  paws  on  the  bow  of  old 
Haukemah's  canoe. 

A  simultaneous  cry  of  alarm  burst  from 
the  other  Indians.  Some  began  frantically 
to  recharge  their  muzzle-loading  trade- 
guns;  others  dashed  toward  the  spot  as 
rapidly  as  paddle  or  moccasin  could  bring 
them.  Haukemah  himself  roused  valiantly 
to  the  defense,  but  was  promptly  upset  and 
pounced  upon  by  the  enraged  animal.  A 
smother  of  spray  enveloped  the  scene. 
Dick  Herron  rose  suddenly  to  his  feet  and 
shot.  The  bear  collapsed  into  the  mud- 
died water,  his  head  doubled  under,  a  thin 
stream  of  arterial  blood  stringing  away 
down  the  current.  -Haukemah  and  his 
steersman  rose  dripping.  A  short  pause 
of  silence  ensued. 

"Well,  you  are  a  wonder!"  ejaculated 
Sam  Bolton  at  last.  "  How  in  thunder  did 
you  do  that  ?  I  couldn't  make  nothing  out 
of  that  tangle — at  least  nothin'  clear 
enough  to  shoot  at. " 

"Luck,"  repUed  Dick  briefly.  "I  took 
a  snap  shot,  and  happened  to  make  it." 

"  You  ran  mighty  big  chances  of  wingin' 
old  Haukemah,"  objected  Sam. 

"Sure!  But  I  didn't,"  answered  Dick 
conclusively. 

The  Indians  gathered  to  examine  in  re- 
spectful admiration.  Dick's  bullet  had 
passed  from  ear  to  ear.  To  them  it  was 
wonderful  shooting,  as  indeed  it  would 
have  been  had  it  indicated  anything  but 
the  most  reckless  luck. 

The  beautiful  buckskin  garments  were 
hastily  exchanged  for  ordinary  apparel. 
By  dint  of  much  wading,  tugging  and  roll- 
ing, the  carcass  was  teased  to  the  dry  beach. 
There  the  body  was  securely  anchored  by 
the  paws  to  small  trees,  and  the  work  of 
skinning  and  butchering  began. 

Not  a  shred  was  wasted.  Whatever 
flesh  would  not  be  consumed  within  a  few 
days,  they  cut  into  very  thin  strips  and 
hung  across  poles  to  dry.  Scraps  went  to 
the  dogs,  who  were  for  once  well  fed. 
Three  of  the  older  squaws  went  to  work 
with  bone  scrapers  to  tan  the  hide.  In  this 
season,  while  the  fur  was  not  as  long  as  it 
would  be  later,  it  was  fine  and  new.  The 
other  squaws  pitched  camp.  No  right- 
minded  Indian  would  dream  of  traveling 
farther  with  such  a  feast  in  prospect. 

While  these  things  were  preparing,  the 
older  men  cleaned  and  washed  the  bear's 
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skull  very  carefully.  Then  they  cut  a  tall 
pole  on  the  end  of  which  they  fastened  the 
skull,  and  finished  by  planting  the  whole 
affair  securely  near  the  running  water. 
When  the  skull  should  have  remained 
there  for  the  space  of  twelve  moons,  the  sa- 
cred spirit  of  the  departed  beast  would  be 
appeased.  For  that  reason  Haukemah 
would  not  here  leave  his  customary  hiero- 
glyphic record  when  he  should  break 
camp.  If  an  enemy  should  happen  along, 
he  could  do  harm  to  Haukemah  simply  by 
overturning  the  trophy,  whereas  an  un- 
identified skull  might  belong  to  a  friend, 
and  so  would  be  let  alone  on  the  chance. 
For  that  reason,  too,  when  they  broke 
camp  the  following  day,  the  expert  trailers 
took  pains  to  obliterate  the  more  charac- 
teristic indications  of  their  stay. 

Now  abruptly  the  weather  changed. 
The  sky  became  overcast  with  low  gray 
clouds  hurrying  from  the  northwest.  It 
grew  cold.  After  a  few  hours  of  indecision 
it  began  to  rain,  dashing  the  chill  water  in 
savage  gusts.  Amidships  in  each  canoe 
the  household  goods  were  protected  care- 
fully by  means  of  the  wigwam  covers,  but 
the  people  themselves  sat  patiently,  ex- 
posed to  the  force  of  the  storm.  Water 
streamed  from  their  hair,  over  their  high 
cheeks,  to  drip  upon  their  already  sodden 
clothing.  The  buckskin  of  their  mocca- 
sins sucked  water  like  so  many  sponges. 
They  stepped  indifferently  in  and  out  of 
the  river — for  as  to  their  legs,  necessarily 
much  exposed,  they  could  get  no  wetter — 
and  it  was  very  cold.  Whenever  they 
landed,  the  grass  and  bushes  completed 
the  soaking.  By  night,  each  and  every 
member  of  the  band,  including  the  two 
white  men,  were  as  wet  as  though  they  had 
plunged  overhead  in  the  stream.  Only 
there  was  this  difference :  river  water  could 
have  been  warmed  gradually  by  the  con- 
tact of  woolen  clothes  with  the  body,  but 
the  chill  of  rain  water  was  constantly  re- 
newed. 

The  storm  lasted  four  days.  Then  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  north,  bringing  clear- 
ing skies. 

Up  to  now  the  river  had  been  swift  in 
places,  but  always  by  dint  of  tracking 
or  poling,  the  canoes  had  been  forced 
against  the  quick  water.'  Early  one  fore- 
noon, however,  Haukemah  hfted  care- 
fully the  bow  of  his  canoe  and  slid  it  up 
the  bank. 


VII 


The  portage  struck  promptly  to  the 
right,  through  tall,  leafy  woods;  swam 
neck  high  in  the  fohage  of  small  growth; 
mounted  a  steep  hill  and  meandered  over 
a  boulder-strewn,  moss-grown  plateau,  to 
dip  again,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  to  the 
banks  of  the  river.  But  you  must  not  image 
one  of  your  easy  portages  of  Maine  or 
lower  Canada.  This  trail  was  faint  and 
dim — here  an  excavation  on  the  surface  of 
a  fallen  and  half-rotted  tree,  there  a  with- 
ered limb  hanging,  again  a  mere  sense  in 
the  forest's  growth  that  others  had  passed 
that  way.  Only  an  expert  could  have  fol- 
lowed it. 

To  Dick  and  Sam  Bolton  the  traverse 
was  a  simple  matter.  Sam,  by  the  aid  of 
his  voyageur's  sash,  easily  carried  the  sup- 
pHes  and  blankets;  Dick  fastened  the  two 
paddles  across  the  thwarts  to  form  a  neck 
yoke,  and  swung  off  with  the  canoe.  Then 
they  returned  to  the  plateau  until  their  sav- 
age friends  should  have  finished  the  cross- 
ing- 

Ordinarily  white  men  of  this  class  are 
welcome  enough  to  travel  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  Their  presence  is  hardly  consid- 
ered extraordinary  enough  for  comment. 
Sam  Bolton,  however,  knew  that  in  the 
present  instance  he  and  Dick  roused  an 
unusual  interest  of  some  sort. 

One  evening  old  Haukemah  received 
from  the  women  the  bear's  robe  fully 
tanned.  Its  inner  surface  had  been  whit- 
ened and  then  painted  rudely  with  a  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the  hunt.  Hauke- 
mah spoke  as  follows,  holding  the  robe  in 
his  hand: 

"This  is  the  robe  of  makwd!,  our  little 
brother.  His  flesh  we  all  ate  of.  But  you 
who  killed  him  should  have  his  coat. 
Therefore  my  women  have  painted  it  be- 
cause you  saved  their  head  man." 

He  laid  the  robe  at  Dick's  feet.  Dick 
glanced  toward  his  companion  with  the 
strange  cast  flickering  quizzically  in  his 
narrow  ej^es.  "  Fine  thing  to  carry  along 
on  a  trip  like  ours,"  he  said  in  English. 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  They've 
worked  on  it  mighty  near  a  week.  I  wish 
to  hell  they'd  keep  their  old  robe."  How- 
ever, he  stooped  and  touched  it  in  sign  of 
acceptance.  "I  thank  my  brother,"  he 
said  in  Cree. 

"You'll  have  to  bring  it  along,"  Sam 
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answered  in  English.  "  We'll  have  to  carry 
it  while  we're  with  them,  anyway." 

The  Indian  men  were  squatted  on  their 
heels  about  the  fire,  waiting  gravely  and 
courteously  for  this  conference  in  an  un- 
known tongue  to  come  to  an  end.  The 
women,  naturally  interested  in  the  disposal 
of  their  handiwork,  had  drawn  just  within 
the  circle  of  hght. 

Suddenly  Dick,  inspired,  darted  to  this 
group  of  women,  whence  he  returned  pres- 
ently, half-dragging,  half-coaxing  a  young 
girl.  She  came  reluctantly,  hanging  back  a 
little,  dropping  her  head  or,  with  an  em- 
barrassed giggle,  glancing  shyly  over  her 
shoulder  at  her  companions.  When  near 
the  center  of  the  men's  group  Dick  dropped 
her  hand.  Promptly  she  made  as  though 
to  escape,  but  stopped  at  a  word  from 
Haukemah.  It  was  May-may-gwan,  the 
Ojibway  girl. 

Obediently  she  paused.  Her  eyes  were 
dancing  with  the  excitement  of  the  adven- 
ture, an  almost  roguish  smile  curved  her 
mouth  and  dimpled  her  cheek,her  lower  lip 
was  tightly  clasped  between  her  teeth  as  she 
stood  contemplating  her  heavily-beaded 
httle  moccasin,  awaiting  the  explanation 
of  this,  to  her,  extraordinary  performance. 

"What  is  your  name,  little  sister?" 
asked  Dick  in  Cree. 

She  dropped  her  head  lower,  but 
glanced  from  the  corner  of  her  eye  at  the 
questioner. 

"Answer!"  commanded  Haukemah. 

"May-may-gwan,"  she  replied  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Dick  in  Enghsh. 
"  You're  an  Ojibway,"  he  went  on  in  Cree. 

"Yes." 

"  That  explains  why  you're  such  a  tear- 
ing little  beauty,"  muttered  the  young 
man,  again  in  English. 

"The  old  men,"  he  resumed  in  Cree, 
"  have  given  me  this  robe.  Because  I  hold 
it  very  dear  I  wish  to  give  if  to  that  people 
whom  I  hold  dearest.  That  people  is  the 
Crees  of  Rupert's  House.  And  because 
you  are  the  fairest,  I  give  you  this  robe  so 
that  there  may  be  peace  between  your 
people  and  me." 

Ill-expressed  as  this  Uttle  speech  was, 
from  the  flowery  standpoint  of  Indian 
etiquette,  nevertheless  its  subtlety  gained 
applause.  The  Indians  grunted  deep 
ejaculations  of  pleasure.  "Good  boy!" 
muttered  Sam  Bolton,  pleased. 


Dick  lifted  the  robe  and  touched  it  to  the 
girl's  hand.  She  gasped  in  surprise,  then 
slowly  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 

"  Damn  if  you  ain't  pretty  enough  to 
kiss!"  cried  Dick. 

He  stepped  across  the  robe,  which  had 
fallen  between  them,  circled  the  girl's  up- 
turned face  with  the  flat  of  his  hands,  and 
kissed  her  full  on  the  lips. 

The  kiss  of  ceremony  is  not  unknown 
to  the  northern  Indians,  and  even  the  kiss 
of  affection  sometimes  is  observed  amon^ 
the  more  demonstrative;  but  such  a  caress 
as  Dick  bestowed  on  May-may-gwan 
filled  them  with  astonishment.  The  girl 
herself,  though  she  cried  out,  and  ran  to 
hide  among  those  of  her  own  sex,  was  not 
displeased;  she  rather  hked  it,  and  could 
not  misread  the  admiration  that  had 
prompted  it.  Nor  did  the  other  Indians 
really  object.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  do, 
but  perhaps  it  was  a  white  man's  custom. 
The  affair  might  have  blown  away  like  a 
puff  of  gunpowder. 

But  at  that  moment  of  Dick's  salute, 
Sam  Bolton  cried  out  sharply  behind  him. 
The  young  woodsman  instantly  whirled  to 
confound  the  Ojibway. 

"He  reached  for  his  knife,"  explained 
Sam. 

The  ejaculation  had  also  called  the  at- 
tention of  every  member  of  the  band  to  the 
tableau.  There  could  be  absolutely  no 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning — the  evident  anger 
of  the  red,  his  attitude,  his  hand  on  the  haft 
of  his  knife.  The  Chippewa  was  fairly 
caught. 

He  reahzed  the  fact,  but  his  quick  mind 
instantly  turned  the  situation  to  his  profit. 
Without  attempting  to  alter  the  malice  of 
his  expression,  he  nevertheless  dropped  his 
hand  from  his  knife  hilt,  and  straightened 
his  figure  to  the  grandiose  attitude  of  the 
Indian  orator. 

"This  man  speaks  crooked  words.  I 
know  the  language  of  the  saganash.  He 
tells  my  brothers  that  he  gives  this  robe  to 
May-may-gwan  because  he  holds  it  the 
dearest  of  his  possessions,  and  because  his 
heart  is  good  towards  my  brother's  people. 
But  to  the  other  saganash  he  said  these 
words :  '  It  is  a  little  thing,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  carry  it.  What  shall  I  do  with 
it?'" 

He  folded  his  arms  theatrically.  Dick 
Herron,  his  narrow  eyes  blazing,  struck 
him  full  on  the  mouth  a  shoulder  blow 
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that  sent  him  sprawHng  into  the  ashes  by 
the  fire. 

The  Chippewa  was  immediately  on  his 
feet,  his  knife  in  his  hand.  Instinctively 
the  younger  Crees  drew  near  to  him.  The 
old  race  antagonism  flashed  forth,  natur- 
ally, without  the  intervention  of  reason.  A 
murmur  went  up  from  the  other  bystand- 
ers. 

Sam  Bolton  arose  quietly  to  take  his 
place  at  Dick's  elbow.  As  yet  there  was  no 
danger  of  violence,  except  from  the  out- 
raged Chippewa.  The  Crees  were  startled, 
but  they  had  not  yet  taken  sides.  All 
depended  on  an  intrepid  front.  For  a  mo- 
ment they  stared  at  one  another;  the  Indi- 
ans uncertain,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  always, 
fiercely  dominant  in  spirit,  no  matter  what 
the  odds  against  them,  as  long  as  they  are 
opposed  to  what  they  consider  the  inferior 
race. 

Then  a  flying  figure  glided  to  the  two. 
May-may-gwan,  palpitating  with  fear, 
thrust  their  rifles  into  the  white  men's 
hands,  then  took  her  stand  behind  them. 

But  Haukemah  interfered  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  authority. 

"  Stop  !  "  he  commanded  sharply. 
"  There  is  no  need  that  friends  should  bear 
weapons.  What  are  you  doing,  my  young 
men  ?  Do  you  judge  these  saganash  with- 
out hearing  what  they  have  to  say  ?  Ask  of 
them  if  what  the  Chippewa  says  is  true." 

"  The  robe  is  fine.  I  gave  it  for  the  rea- 
son I  said,"  repHed  Dick. 

'The  Cree  young  men,  shaken  from  their 
instinctive  opposition,  sank  back.  It  was 
none  of  their  affair,  after  all,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  veracity  between  Dick  and  his 
enemy.  And  the  Chippewa  enjoyed  none 
too  good  a  reputation.  The  swdft  crisis  had 
passed. 

Dick  laughed  his  boyish,  reckless  laugh. 

"  Damn  if  I  didn't  pick  out  the  old 
idiot's  best  girl!"  he  cried  to  his  compan- 
ion; but  the  latter  doubtfully  shook  his 
head. 

VIII 

When  next  day  the  band  resumed  the 
journey,  it  became  evident  that  May-may- 
gwan  was  to  be  punished  for  her  demon- 
stration of  the  night  before.  Her  place  in 
the  bow  of  old  Moose  Cow's  canoe  was 
taken  by  a  little  girl,  and  she  was  left  to  fol- 
low as  best  she  might  on  foot.  Dick  Herron 
was  indignant. 


"Look  here,  Sam,"  said  he,  "this  thing 
ain't  right  at  all.  She  got  into  all  this 
trouble  on  our  account,  and  we're  ridin' 
canoe  here  slick  as  carcajou  in  a  pork 
cache  while  she  pegs  along  afoot.  Let's 
take  her  aboard." 

"Won't  do,"  replied  Sam  briefly;  "can't 
interfere.  Let  those  Injuns  run  them- 
selves. They're  more  or  less  down  on  us 
as  it  is." 

"Oh,  you're  too  slow!"  objected  Dick. 
"  What  the  hell  do  we  care  for  a  lot  of  cop- 
per-skins from  Rupert's  House! " 

He  thrust  his  paddle  in  close  to  the  bow 
and  twisted  the  canoe  towards  shore. 

"  Come  on,  Sam,"  said  he,  "show  your 
spunk. " 

The  older  man  said  nothing.  His  steady 
blue  eyes  rested  on  his  companion's  back 
not  unkindly,  although  a  frown  knit  the 
brows  above  them. 

"  Come  here,  Httle  sister,"  cried  Dick  to 
the  girl. 

She  picked  her  way  painfully  through 
the  scrub  to  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

"  Get  into  the  canoe,"  commanded  Dick. 

She  drew  back  in  deprecation. 

"  Ka'-ka'win ! "  she  objected  in  very  real 
terror.  "  The  old  men  have  commanded 
that  I  take  the  Long  Way,  and  who  am  I 
that  I  should  not  obey?    It  cannot  be." 

"Get  in  here,"  ordered  Dick  obstinately. 

"  My  brother  is  good  to  me,  but  I  can- 
not, for  the  head  men  have  ordered.  It 
would  go  very  hard  with  me  if  I  should 
disobey." 

"Oh,  hell!"  exploded  petulant  Dick  in 
English,  slamming  his  paddle  down 
against  the  thwarts. 

He  leaped  ashore,  picked  the  girl  up 
bodily,  threw  her  almost  with  violence  into 
the  canoe,  thrust  the  light  craft  into  the 
stream,  and  resumed  his  efforts,  scowling 
savagely. 

The  girl  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands. 
When  the  white  men's  craft  overtook  the 
main  band,  she  crouched  still  lower,  shud- 
dering under  the  grim  scrutiny  of  her  peo- 
ple. Dick's  lofty  scorn  looked  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  but  paddled  fiercely  ahead 
until  the  Indians  were  well  astern  and  hid- 
den by  the  twists  of  the  river.  Sam  Bolton 
proceeded  serenely  on  in  his  accustomed 
way. 

Only,  when  the  tribesmen  had  been  left 
behind,  he  leaned  forward  and  began  to 
talk  to  the  girl  in  low-voiced  Ojibway, 
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comforting  her  with  many  assurances,  as 
one  would  comfort  a  child.  After  a  time 
she  ceased  trembling  and  looked  up.  But 
her  glance  made  no  account  of  the  steady 
old  man  who  had  so  gently  led  her  from 
her  slough  of  despond,  but  rested  on  the 
straight,  indignant  back  of  the  glorious 
youth  who  had  cast  her  into  it.  And  Sam 
Bolton,  knowing  the  ways  of  a  maid, 
merely  sighed,  and  resumed  his  methodi- 
cal paddling. 

At  the  noon  stop  and  on  portage  it  was 
impossible  to  gauge  the  feeling  of  the  sav- 
ages in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  at  night 
the  sentiment  was  strongly  enough 
marked.  May-may-gwan  herself,  much  to 
her  surprise,  was  no  further  censured,  and 
was  permitted  to  escape  with  merely  the 
slights  and  sneers  the  women  were  able  to 
inflict  on  her.  Perhaps  her  masters,  pos- 
sessed of  an  accurate  sense  of  justice,  real- 
ized that  the  latter  affair  had  not  been 
her  fault.  Or,  what  is  more  likely,  their 
race  antagonism,  always  ready  in  these 
fierce  men  of  the  Silent  Places,  seized  in- 
stinctively on  this  excuse  to  burst  into  a 
definite  unfriendliness.  The  younger  men 
drew  frankly  apart.  The  older  made  it  a 
point  to  sit  by  the  white  men's  fire,  but 
they  conversed  formally  and  with  many 
pauses.  Day  by  day  the  feeling  intensified. 

Finally,  late  in  the  evening,  old  Hauke- 
mah  came  to  them.  For  some  time  he  sat 
silent  and  grave,  smoking  his  pipe  and 
staring  solemnly  into  the  coals. 

"Little  Father,"  said  he  at  last,  "you 
and  I  are  old  men.  Our  blood  is  cool.  We 
do  not  act  quickly.  But  other  men  are 
young.  Their  blood  is  hot  and  swift,  and 
it  is  quick  to  bring  them  spirit-thoughts.* 
My  brothers  say  they  are  looking  places 
for  winter  posts;  I  beheve  them.  They 
say  their  hearts  are  kind  toward  my 
people;  I  beheve  them.  My  heart  is  good 
towards  you,  but  it  is  not  the  heart  of  my 
young  men.  They  murmur  and  threaten. 
Here  our  trails  fork.  My  brothers  must  go 
now  their  own  way." 

"Good,"  replied  Sam  after  a  moment. 
"I  am  glad  my  brother's  heart  is  good 
towards  me,  and  I  know  what  young  men 
are.    We  wiU  go.    Tell  your  young  men." 

An  expression  of  relief  overspread  Hau- 
kemah's  face.  Evidently  the  crisis  had 
been  more  grave  than  he  had  acknowl- 
edged.     He  thrust  his  hand  inside  his 
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loose  capote  and  brought  forth,  a  small 
bundle. 

"  Moccasins,"  said  he. 

Sam  looked  them  over.  They  were  ser- 
viceable, strong  deerskin,  with  high  tops  of 
white  linen  cloth,  procured  at  the  factory, 
without  decoration,  save  for  a  slender  line 
of  silk  about  the  tongue.  Something  ap- 
proaching a  smile  flickered  over  old  Hau- 
kemah's  countenance  as  he  fished  out  of 
his  side  pocket  another  pair. 

"  For  Eagle-eye,"  he  said,  handing  them 
to  Dick.  The  young  man  had  gained  the 
sobriquet,  not  because  of  any  remarkable 
clarity  of  vision,  but  from  the  peculiar 
aquiline  effect  of  his  narrow  gaze. 

The  body  of  the  moccasins  were  made 
of  buckskin  as  soft  as  silk,  smoked  to  a 
rich  umber.  The  tops  were  of  fawn-skin 
tanned  to  milky  white.  Where  the  two 
parts  joined,  the  edges  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  half  over  the  foot  in  an  exaggerated 
welt,  fined  brilliantly  with  scarlet  silk.  The 
ornamentation  was  heavy  and  elaborate. 
Such  moccasins  often  consumed  in  the 
fashioning  the  idle  hours  of  months.  The 
Indian  girl  carries  them  with  her  every- 
where, as  her  more  civilized  sister  carries 
an  embroidery  frame.  On  dress  occasions 
in  the  Far  North  a  man's  standing  with  his 
women-kind  can  be  accurately  gauged  by 
the  magnificence  of  his  foot  gear. 

"  The  gift  of  May-may-gwan,"  explained 
Haukemah. 

"Well,  I'U  be  damned!"  said  Dick  in 
English. 

IX 

Dick  Herron  and  Sam  Bolton  sat  on  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  It  was  dim  morn- 
ing. Through  the  haze  that  shrouded  the 
river,  figures  moved.  Occasionally  a  sharp 
sound  eddied  the  motionless  silence — a 
paddle  dropped,  the  prow  of  a  canoe 
splashed  as  it  was  lifted  to  the  water,  the 
tame  crow  uttered  a  squawk.  Little  by  lit- 
tle the  groups  dwindled.  Invisible  canoes 
were  setting  out  beyond  the  limits  of  vis- 
ion. Soon  there  remained  but  a  few  scat- 
tered cowled  figures,  the  last  women  has- 
tily loading  their  craft,  that  they  might  not 
be  left  behind.  Now  these  too  thrust 
through  the  gray  curtain  of  fog.  The 
white  men  were  alone. 

Sam  Bolton  and  Dick  finally  got  under 
way.  After  an  hour  they  arrived  opposite 
the  mouth  of  a  tributary  stream.      This 
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Sam  announced  as  the  Mattawishguia. 
Immediately  they  turned  to  it. 

The  Mattawishguia  would  be  variously 
described — in  Cahfornia  as  a  river,  in  New 
England  as  a  creek,  in  Superior  country  as 
a  trout  stream.  It  is  a  hundred  feet 
wide,  full  of  rapids,  almost  all  fast  water, 
and,  except  in  a  few  still  pools,  from  a  foot 
to  two  feet  deep.  The  bottom  is  of  round 
stones. 

Travel  by  canoe  in  such  a  stream  is  a 
farce.  The  water  is  too  fast  to  pole  against 
successfully  more  than  half  the  time;  the 
banks  are  too  overgrown  for  tracking  with 
the  tow  line.  About  the  only  system  is  to 
get  there  in  the  best  way  possible.  Usually 
this  meant  that  Dick  waded  at  the  bow  and 
Sam  at  the  stern,  leaning  strongly  against 
the  current.  Boulders  of  all  sorts  har- 
rassed  the  free  passage,  stones  rolled  under 
the  feet,  holes  of  striking  unexpectedness 
lay  in  wait,  and  the  water  was  icy  cold. 
Once  in  a  while  they  were  able  to  paddle  a 
few  hundred  feet.  Then  both  usually  sat 
astride  the  ends  of  the  canoe,  their  legs 
hanging  in  the  water  in  order  that  the  drip- 
pings might  not  fall  inside.  In  this  the 
early  summer  they  occasionally  kicked 
against  trees  to  drive  enough  of  the  numb- 
ness from  their  legs  so  that  they  could  feel 
the  bottom. 

It  was  hard  work  and  cold  work  and 
wearing,  for  it  demanded  its  exact  toll 
for  each  mile,  and  was  as  insistent 
for  the  effort  at  weary  night  as  at  fresh 
morning. 

'  Dick,  in  the  vigor  of  his  young  strength, 
seemed  to  like  it.  The  leisure  of  travel 
with  the  Indians  had  hardly  stretched  his 
muscles.  Here  was  something  against 
which  he  could  exert  his  utmost  force.  He 
rejoiced  in  it,  taking  great  lungfuls  of  air, 
bending  his  shoulders,  breaking  through 
these  outer  defenses  of  the  North  with 
wanton  exuberance,  blind  to  everything, 
deaf  to  everything,  oblivious  of  all  other 
mental  and  physical  sensations  except  the 
delight  of  applying  his  skill  and  strength 
to  the  subduing  of  the  stream. 

But  Sam,  patient,  uncomplaining,  en- 
during, retained  still  the  broader  outlook. 
He  too  fought  the  water  and  the  cold,  ade- 
quately and  strongly,  but  it  was  with  the 
unconsciousness  of  long  habit.  His  mind 
recognized  the  Forest  as  well  as  the  Stream. 
The  great  physical  thrill  over  the  poise  be- 
tween perfect  health  and  the  opposing  of 


difficulties  he  had  left  behind  him  with  his 
youth;  as  indeed  he  had,  in  a  lesser  sense, 
gained  with  his  age  an  indifference  to  dis- 
comfort. He  was  cognizant  of  the  stillness 
of  the  woods,  the  presence  of  the  birds  and 
beasts,  the  thousand  subtleties  that  make 
up  the  personahty  of  the  great  forest. 

And  with  the  strange  sixth  sense  of  the 
accustomed  woodsman,  Sam  felt,  as  they 
traveled,  that  something  was  wrong.  The 
impression  did  not  come  to  him  through 
any  of  the  accustomed  channels.  In  fact, 
it  hardly  reached  his  intellect  as  yet. 
Through  long  years  his  intuitions  had 
adapted  themselves  to  their  environment. 
The  subtle  influences  the  forest  always  dis- 
engaged found  in  the  delicately  attuned 
fibers  of  his  being  that  which  vibrated  in 
unison  with  them.  Now  this  adjustment 
was  in  some  way  disturbed.  To  Sam  Bol- 
ton the  forest  was  different,  and  this  made 
him  uneasy  without  his  knowing  why. 
From  time  to  time  he  stopped  suddenly, 
every  nerve  quivering,  his  nostrils  wide, 
like  some  wild  thing  alert  for  danger. 

Always  the  impression  persisted.  It 
was  easily  put  to  flight,  and  yet  it  always 
returned.  Twice,  while  Dick  rested  in  the 
comfort  of  tobacco,  Sam  made  long  de- 
tours back  through  the  woods,  looking  for 
something,  he  knew  not  what;  uneasy,  he 
knew  not  why.  Always  he  found  the  forest 
empty.  Everything,  well  ordered,  was  in 
its  accustomed  place.  He  returned  to  the 
canoe,  shaking  his  head,  unable  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  sensation  of  something  foreign 
to  the  established  order  of  things. 

The  next  day  at  noon  he  returned  to 
Dick  after  a  more  than  usually  long  excur- 
sion, carrying  some  object.  He  laid  it  be- 
fore his  companion.  The  object  proved  to 
be  a  flat  stone ;  and  on  the  flat  stone  was  the 
wet  print  of  a  moccasin. 

"We're  followed,"  he  said  briefly. 

Dick  seized  the  stone  and  examined  it 
closely. 

"It's  too  blurred,"  he  said  at  last;  "I 
can't  make  it  out.  But  the  man  who  made 
that  track  wasn't  far  off.  Couldn't  you 
make  trail  of  him  ?  He  must  have  been 
between  you  an'  me  when  you  found  this 
rock." 

"No,"  Sam  demurred,  "he  wasn't. 
This  moccasin  was  pointed  down  stream. 
He  heard  me,  and  went  right  on  down  with 
th'  current.  He's  sticking  to  the  v/ater  all 
the  way  so  as  to  leave  no  trail." 
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The  Silent   Places  or  The  Trail  of  Jingoss 


"  No  use  trying  to  follow  an  Injun  who 
knows  you're  after  him,"  agreed  Dick. 

"It's  that  Chippewa,  of  course,"  prof- 
fered Sam.  "I  always  was  doubtful  of 
him.  Now  he's  following  us  to  see  what 
we're  up  to.  Then  he  ain't  any  too 
friendly  to  you,  Dick,  'count  of  that  scrap 
and  th'  girl.  But  I  don't  think  that's  what 
he's  up  to — not  yet,  at  least.  I  believe  he's 
some  sort  of  friend  or  kin  of  Jingoss,  an'  he 
wants  to  make  sure  that  we're  after  him." 

"Why  don't  he  just  ambush  us,  then, 
an'  be  done  with  it?"  asked  Dick. 

''Two  to  one,"  surmised  Bolton  lacon- 
ically. "  He's  only  got  a  trade-gun — one 
shot.  But  more  likely  he  thinks  it  ain't 
goin'  to  do  him  much  good  to  lay  us  out. 
More  men  would  be  sent.  If  th'  Com- 
pany's really  after  Jingoss,  the  only  safe 
thing  for  him  is  a  warning.  But  his  friend 
don't  want  to  get  him  out  of  th'  country  on 
a  false  alarm." 

"That's  so,"  said  Dick. 

They  talked  over  the  situation  and 
what  was  best  to  be  done. 

"He  don't  know  yet  that  we've  discov- 
ered him,"  submitted  Sam.  "  My  scouting 
around  looked  like  hunting,  and  he 
couldn't  'a'  seen  me  pick  up  that  stone.  We 
better  not  try  to  catch  him  till  we  can  make 
sure.  He's  got  to  camp  somewheres. 
We'll  wait  till  night.  Of  course  he'll  get 
away  from  th'  stream,  and  he'll  cover  his 
trail.  Still,  they's  a  moon.  I  don't  be- 
lieve anybody  could  do  it  but  you,  Dick. 
If  you  don't  make  her,  why  there  ain't 
nothin'  lost.  We'll  just  have  to  camp  down 
here  an'  go  to  trappin'  until  he  gets  sick  of 
hanging  around." 

So  it  was  agreed.  Dick,  under  stress  of 
danger,  was  now  a  changed  man.  He  was  a 
better  trailer  than  Sam,  his  eyesight  was 
keener,  his  hearing  more  acute,  his  sense  of 
smell  finer,  his  every  nerve  alive  and  tingling 
in  vibrant  unison  with  the  life  about  him. 
Where  Sam  laboriously  arrived  by  the  aid 
of  his  forty  years'  knowledge,  the  younger 
man  leaped  by  the  swift  indirection  of  an 
Indian — or  a  woman.  Had  he  only  pos- 
sessed, as  did  Bolton,  a  keen  brain,  as  well 
as  keen  higher  instincts,  he  would  have 
been  marvelous. 

The  old  man  sat  near  the  camp-fire 
after  dark  that  night,  sure  that  Herron  was 
even  then  conducting  the  affair  better  than 
he  could  have  done  himself.    He  had  con- 


fidence. No  faintest  indication — even  in 
the  uncertainty  of  moonlight  through  the 
trees — that  a  man  had  left  the  river  would 
escape  Dick's  minute  inspection.  And  in 
the  search  no  twig  would  snap  under  those 
soft-moccasined  feet;  no  betraying  motion 
of  brush  or  brake  warn  the  man  he  sought. 
The  young  man's  woodcraft  of  that  sort 
was  absolute;  just  as  Sam  Bolton's  wood- 
craft also  was  absolute — of  its  sort.  It 
might  be  long,  but  the  result  was  certain — 
unless  the  Indian  himself  suspected. 

Dick  had  taken  his  rifle. 

"You  know,  "Sam  reminded  him  signifi- 
cantly, "we  don't  really  need  that  Injun." 

"I  kuQw,"  Dick  had  rephed  grimly. 

Now  Sam  Bolton  sat  near  the  fire  wait- 
ing for  the  sound  of  a  shot.  From  time  to 
time  he  spread  his  gnarled  carved-mahog- 
any  hands  to  the  blaze.  Under  his  narrow 
hat  his  kindly  gray-blue  eyes,  wrinkled  at 
the  corners  with  speculation  and  good 
humor,  gazed  unblinking  into  the  light. 
As  always,  he  smoked. 

The  fire  died  down  to  coals.  Sam  piled 
on  fresh  wood.  It  hissed  spitefully, 
smoked  voluminously,  then  leaped  into 
flame.  The  old  woodsman  sat  as  though 
carved  from  patience,  waiting  the  issue. 

Then  through  the  shadows,  dancing 
ever  more  gigantic  as  they  became  more 
distant,  Sam  Bolton  caught  the  solidity  of 
something  moving.  The  object  was  as  yet 
indefinite,  mysterious,  flashing  momentar- 
ily into  view  and  into  eclipse  as  the  tree 
trunks  intervened  or  the  shadows  flick- 
ered. The  woodsman  did  not  stir;  only 
his  eyes  narrowed  with  attention.  Then 
a  branch  snapped,  noisly,  carelessly 
broken.  Sam's  expectancy  flagged.  Who- 
ever it  was  did  not  care  to  hide  his  ap- 
proach. 

But  in  a  moment  the  watcher  could 
make  out  that  the  figures  were  two;  one 
erect  and  dominant,  the  other  stooping 
in  surrender.  Sam  could  not  understand. 
A  prisoner  would  be  awkward.  But  he 
waited  without  a  motion,  without  apparent 
interest,  in  the  indifferent  attitude  of  the 
woods  runner. 

Now  the  two  neared  the  outer  circle  of 
fight;  they  stepped  within  it;  they  stopped 
at  the  fire's  edge.  Sam  Bolton  looked  up 
straight  into  the  face  of  Dick's  prisoner. 

It  was  May-may-gwan,  the  Ojibway 
girl. 


( To  be  continued?) 
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["The  present  leg-al  definition  of  the  word  'animal'  includes  'every  living  creature,  except  members  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  words  'torture'  and  "cruelty'  include  every  act,  omission  or  neglect  whereby  unjusti- 
fiable physical  pain,  suffering,  or  death  is  caused  or  permitted.'  "—A.  S.  P.  C.  A.] 


THE  science  of  animal  pathology,  or 
study  and  treatment  of  disease, 
is  so  successful  that  one  can  no 
longer  keep  his  conscience  clear  and  his 
dog  sick  simultaneously.  By  clear  con- 
science is  meant  an  easy  state  of  mind.  It 
is  not  certain  that  even  S.  P.  C.  A.  litera- 
ture can  infuse  humane  instincts  into  a 
heart  void  of  them  from  birth ;  but  the  opin- 
ions of  our  neighbors  can  operate  in  their 


everything  I  could  think  of  to  eat,  an'  when 
I  see  he  didn't  like  the  feel  of  water  I  kep' 
him  out  of  it  for  weeks  at  a  time,  an'  the 
neighbors  was  that  kind !  Why,  one  of  the 
hottest  Sundays  this  summer,  when  nothin' 
I  could  do  would  quiet  him,  an'  I  had  every 
window  clear  open  to  give  him  air,  an'  even 
kep'  him  right  in  the  front  of  the  house — 
you  know  I  had  that  little  cottage  on  High 
Street  where  the  judge's  new  house  is  now 


One  of  the  wards  in  a  New  York  hospital  for  ailing  cats  and  dogs. 


place  to  bring  about  the  same  beneficent 
results,  and  much  of  this  work  is  accom- 
plished by  educating  the  community  to  its 
rights.  In  consequence  the  misery  of  a 
householder's  cat  may  receive  considerable 
attention,  though  the  motive  therefor  may 
be  a  matter  for  psychological  study,  as  in 
the  case  of  my  washerwoman's  infant. 
"He  seemed  to  be  sickly  or  somethun',  an' 
cried  an'  cried  all  the  time.     I  give  him 


— an'  yet  he  cried  without  a  stop,  nearly 
all  the  neighbors  came  in  an'  wanted  to 
know  if  there  wasn't  nothin'  they  could  do 
to  help  me  with  him.  They  was  real  anx- 
ious about  it,  too,  and  got  actual  provoked 
with  me,  as  if  I  was  wilhn '  he  should  suffer. ' ' 
Indeed,  there  is  great  similarity  between 
these  human  and  animal  pets  that  so  in- 
terest our  neighbors,  for  in  sickness  they 
need  exactly  the  same  medical  treatment. 


Giving  a  monkey  an  injection  to  restore  heart  action  after  he  had  taken  an  overdose  of  morphine. 


In  the  case  of  the  babe,  it  is  unable  to  tell 
anything  about  its  troubles  or  submit  re- 
ciprocally to  the  physician ;  the  nurse  may 
know  more  than  she  will  tell  and  the  dis- 
tracted parents  the  reverse;  and  puppy  is 
in  just  the  same  situation. 

"I  can't  understand  it  at  all,  Doctor, 
Queen  Charlie  has  never  refused  candy  be- 
fore, certainly  not  peanut  brittle,  but  we 
could  not  get  her  to  touch  it  last  night,  and 
this  morning  the  poor  dear  will  not  eat  a 
thing.''' 

The  Doctor:  "Do  you  give  her  much 
candy?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  indeed.  Doctor,  only  a  little 
of  the  best  sometimes  after  our  dinner." 

"Um — who  feeds  her?" 

"Why,  Jane;  but  Jane  has  strict  orders 
never  to  give  any  of  A er  candy  to  doggie." 

Jane:  "I  never  give  her  nothun'  the 
missis  doesn't  say,  Doctor." 

"Well — let's  see — come  here,  your 
Highness;"  and  thereupon  he  deftly  feels 
puppy's  pulse  by  way  of  the  femoral  artery, 
"takes"  her  temperature,  looks  at  her 
tongue  and  her  eyes,  and  hands  the-  wor- 
ried lady  a  prescription  which  Jane  pre- 
sents to  the  family  druggist,  who,  as 
likely  as  not,  will  regret  that  little  Freder- 
ick is  sick,  for  there  is  no  knowing  from 
the  formula  whether  it  is  for  boy  or  dog. 


The  majority  of  men  come  into  too  little 
intimate  touch  with  animal  life  to  suspect 
their  kinship  therewith  as  evidenced  by 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  and  even 
among  owners  of  animals  in  town  or  coun- 
try, by  herds  or  prize-winners,  the  fact  that 
most  mammals,  including  man,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  disorders  of  blood  and 
skin,  nerve  and  tissue,  and  to  the  same 
treatment  for  cure  or  prevention  is  re- 
garded as  another  of  those  silly  theories 
some  one  is  always  getting  up  to  disturb 
the  general  peace.  So  they  are  continually 
affronted  by  the  credulity  of  their  neigh- 
bors, who  believe  that  if  dog  or  cat  or  horse 
or  bird  is  sick  or  injured  the  service  of  a 
trained  veterinarian  can  (and  therefore 
should)  be  had,  and  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  for  the  child,  and  in  any  hour  of  the  world. 

It  is  annoying,  of  course,  to  wake  in  the 
night  to  find  puss  in  some  sort  of  agony 
that  no  amount  of  "  Gladstone,  Gladstone, 
dear,  what  is  the  matter?  Oh,  Charlie, 
what  can  ail  it?  Gladstone,  don't  you 
know  me  ?  "  will  alleviate,  and  to  know  that 
instead  of  shrugging  your  shoulders  de- 
spairingly and  saying,  "  Well,  there's  noth- 
ing, we  can  do,  poor  thing;  better  put  him 
out  in  the  back  yard,"  it  is  incumbent  upon 
you  to  grumble  out  into  the  night  after 
"that  cat-doctor,"  who  comes  grumbUng 
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in  to  tell  you  the  best  thing  for  a  cat  with 
indigestion  is  to  let  it  alone.  "  Gladstone" 
is  then  added  to  his  professional  list,  and 
for  the  next  few  weeks  he  will  call  day  after 
day  with  all  the  cheerful  persistency  of  his 
human  brother,  devote  equal  thought  and 
skill,  and  await  with  equal  affability  and 
disgust  the  payment  -of  his  bill. 

It  is  said  that  the  poor  are  by  far  the 
most  solicitous  for  their  little  pets,  entering 
more  sympathetically  into  their  sufferings 
and  grieving  loudest  at  their  death.  Out- 
wardly, nothing  can  be  found  wanting  to 
the  environment  of  pets  of  the  rich,  and  the 
elaborate  care  taken  of  them  in  sickness  al- 
most offsets  the  tales  we  have  heard  of  par- 
ents unacquainted  with  their  children.  A 
special  nurse,  a  separate  room,  its  distinc- 
tive bath  and  feeding  utensils  where  there 
are  several  pets,  the  best  of  medical  attend- 
ance, and  even  carriage  rides  and  change 
of  residence  are  among  the  attentions  lav- 
ishly bestowed. 

Some  even  go  so  far  as  the  hospitals. 
This  does  not  indicate  an  ascension  in  lux- 
ury, but  in  concern  for  the  patient;  for 
there  the  case  is  treated  on  the  same  plan 
as  in  the  hospitals  for  the  human,  and  as  a 


rule  the  same  relative  class  of  people  avail 
themselves  of  their  advantages,  while  the 
valuable  high-bred  animals  in  the  kennels 
and  stables  of  wealth  are  seldom  sent  away 
from  home  for  care. 

As  you  enter  a  veterinary  hospital,  you 
will  see  against  the  wall  a  case  cf  shining 
instruments,  in  no  perceptible  way  differ- 
ent from  those  used  in  all  forms  of  opera- 
tions on  human  beings,  and  certainly  in  no 
way  inferior.  Are  they  for  show  ?  Back  in 
the  operating  room  a  small  group  of  ear- 
nest men  bend  over  the  table.  There  on  his 
back  lies  a  little  fuzzy  dog  kept  quiet  in 
unconsciousness  by  ether  administered 
through  a  cone  of  towel  and  paper  exactly 
like  the  one  used  when  your  little  girl's  arm 
was  straightened.  This  dog's  left  hind  leg 
had  sustained  an  injury  that  stiffened  the 
tendons  over  the  knee  and  in  the  femur, 
drawing  the  foot  up  like  the  curve  in  the 
figure  six  and  turning  it  inward .  The  mem- 
ber was  useless.  A  rapid  incision  lays  bare 
the  tendons,  carefully,  carefully,  lest  one 
of  them  be  ruined;  both  are  sHt  length- 
wise, and  the  four  halves  cut  laterally  but 
not  at  opposite  points. 

"More  ether.  Doc;  he's  feeling  this." 


Relieving  a  Sick  Cat. 
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Skilfully  the  two  long  ends  in  each  ten- 
don are  fastened  together,  thus  lengthen- 
ing it;  there  is  a  quick  snap  at  the  stiffened 
joint.  "  Wait,  doctor,  his  pulse  is  a  little 
shy;  there,  now,  he's  all  right." 

The  leg  is  straightened  at  full  length,  the 
skin  closed  over  and  sewed,  the  member 
bound  in  antiseptic  dressings,  the  cone  re- 
moved, a  weak  Httle  cur  barks,  "Where 
am  I?"  and  presently  some  steels  are  re- 
turned to  that  case,  shining  from  their  dis- 
infecting bath. 

Along  this  lower  floor  are  separate 
rooms,  disguised  as  stalls  to  soothe  the 
horses  under  treatment  there.  The  good 
old  way  employed  on  grandfather's  farm 
when  Bossy  came  in  with  a  big  lump  in  her 
throat  was  to  first  run  her  around  the  barn 
yard  to  effect  a  dislodgment  by  choking, 
and  if  that  failed,  as  it  did,  each  member 
of  the  family  in  turn  tried  to  reach  down 
and  get  hold  of  the  potato ;  and  when  that 
invariably  failed,  the  hired  man,  with  an 
air  of  concentrated  wisdom  and  a  hammer, 
placed  a  stone  on  one  side  of  the  protuber- 
ance and  by  a  good  sharp  blow  on  the  other 
smashed  the  cause. 

To-day  there  must  be  acids  and  throat 
washes  and  liniments  and  bandages.  In- 
stead of  putting  these  large  animals  out  of 
the  way  and  their  misery  by  any  method 
only  so  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  pecu- 
niary loss,  there  is  swathing  them  in  flan- 
nels if  pneumonia  threatens;  supporting 
them  by  body  braces  so  that  diseased  or 
fractured  limbs  may  get  well;  with  every 
precaution  against  sepsis,  opening  and 
dressing  wounds  and  sores.  Throughout 
it  all,  the  veterinarian  sees  only  a  "case" 
where  life  and  death  depend  on  the  hand- 
ling, this  being  as  important  to  him  pro- 
fessionally as  is  a  case  of  "a  certain  rich 
man's  son." 

Upstairs  you  find  the  small  patients, 
each  one  in  a  private  room  about  three  feet 
square,  with  a  wire  front.  Their  wants  and 
the  demands  of  their  ailments  are  looked" 
after  by  nurses,  and  at  one  side  is  the  phar- 
maceutical department.  The  good  old 
bottle  of  physic  and  its  alternative,  arsenic, 
no  longer  comprise  the  hst  of  dog  and  cat 
medicines.  For  all  the  varieties  of  pul- 
monary troubles  are  all  the  variety  of 
labels  used  on  belladonna  and  bryonia; 
for  intestinal  disorders,  diseases  of  the 
nerves,  tumors,  cancers,  lesions  of  any  kind, 
here  are  the  remedies  if  remedy  there  is. 


But  even  the  animal  has  his  "incur- 
able," and  right  over  there  in  cage — that  is 
to  say,  room — number  ten,  Hes  a  beautiful, 
bright-eyed  cat  whose  owner  must  take  a 
final  tearful  farewell  to-day,  because  the 
last  medicine  of  all,  chloroform,  must  be 
given  for  complete  paralysis  of  the  hind 
quarters  caused  by  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord.  In  the  next  room  is  a  happier  case. 
A  cellar  door  fell  on  pussy's  leg,  laying  it 
open  to  the  fractured  bone ;  but  to-morrow 
she  goes  home  well.  Had  healing  been  im- 
possible, then  an  amputation  would  have 
rendered  her  less  limber,  but  otherwise 
quite  as  sound.  Simple  fractures,  how- 
ever, in  limb  or  tail  are  readily  repaired, 
and  even  malformations  at  birth  can  be 
corrected.  By  no  means  take  warrant  from 
this  to  go  on  reading  and  rocking  re- 
gardless of  a  little  black  paw  stretch- 
ing out  to  steal  Bob's  rolling  marble. 
The  science  has  its  limitations,  to  fill 
out  which  to  their  farthest  stretch  colleges 
are  giving  earnest  young  men  a  three- 
years'  course  in  medicine,  vivisection, 
comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  lectures 
and  rehcs  as  thorough,  difficult  and 
advanced  as  is  the  physician's  course  in 
the  college  of  the  human,  and  with  clinics 
as  real  and,  in  their  way,  as  seriously  im- 
portant to  the  community. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  fields  into 
which  this  science  has  entered  is  that  of 
zoology.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  coordinate  part  of 
zoology,  though  essentially  modern  in  its 
present  development.  The  motive  here  is 
humane  only  in  so  far  as  all  science  seeks 
to  contribute  to  the  greatest  good  of  man- 
kind, the  purpose  in  zoological  work  being 
to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  in- 
formation possible  on  animal  life.  What 
zoology  can  do  for  the  edification  of  man- 
kind is  most  clearly  shown  by  referring  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo.  A  few 
years  ago,  these  remarkable  animals  of  the 
American  plains  were  scorned  as  "  speci- 
mens" because  they  were  so  numerous. 
To-day,  their  pens  in  the  "menagerie"  or 
their  glass  cases  in  the  museum  attract  more 
interested  eyes  than  even  the  lion  or  the 
tiger  of  the  far-off  jungle.  Left  in  their  na- 
tive environment  and  protected  from  indis- 
criminate slaying,  few  species  need  the  zoo- 
logical gardens  to  perpetuate  their  kind; 
but  when  the  advance  of  men  of  a  conti- 
nent means  the  extermination  of  its  fauna, 
there  must  be  brought  into  captivity  iso- 
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lated  specimens  from  the  few  remaining 
herds,  which  become  keenly  Hable  to 
disease  and  degeneracy.  Then  animal 
pathology  steps  in  and  plays  its  essential 
part. 

Animals,  especially  in  the  wild  state, 
prefer  solitude  and  isolation  when  sick  or 
injured,  and  when  well  show  no  attention 
to  their  sick  mates  excepting  among  some 
birds  that  kill  them,  but  at  zoological  gar- 
dens they  are  subjected  to  the  most  insist- 


tween  sheets.  The  date  and  diagnosis;  the 
respiration,  pulse,  and  temperature;  the 
diet  and  treatment,  with  comments,  are  all 
rigidly  kept  until  the  sufferer  is  either  well 
or  made  the  subject  of  still  another  re- 
port, significantly  headed  "  Autopsy  Sum- 
mary." 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  pri- 
mates appear  to  be  about  the  only  undo- 
mesticated  animals  that  respond  kindly  to 
the  alleviation  of  their  pains.    A  chimpan- 
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ent  observation  and  attention.  In  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park  each  animal  is 
catalogued  upon  arrival,  and  daily  there- 
after reported  upon  by  a  keeper.  If  any 
symptom  of  illness  or  evidence  of  an  injury 
appears,  a  curator  investigates,  and  makes 
report  to  the  surgeon  in  charge,  who  there- 
upon takes  whatever  further  action  may  be 
necessary.  Of  all  this  routine  a  written 
record  is  kept  and,  in  the  case  of  the  ailing 
specimen,  a  separate  "  Veterinary  Report " 
gives  the  daily  history  with  as  much  detail 
and  exactness  as  if  the  patient  were  be- 


zee  with  a  bad  abscess  in  one  cheek  re- 
sisted every  attempt  to  aid  him,  but  his 
ingenuity  has  not  kept  pace,  like  his  exist- 
ence, with  the  hfe  of  his  first  family  con- 
nections, and  finally  through  the  bars  the 
swelling  was  lanced,  cleansed  and  sprayed. 
When  all  was  well  again,  that  particular 
fellow  would  greet  the  surgeon  on  a  chance 
visit  by  coming  close  to  the  bars,  holding 
his  puffed-out  cheek  iij  one  paw,  and  in 
the  other  a  straw  with  which  he  made  the 
motion  of  lancing. 

The  wall  of  division  between  man  and 
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the  lower  animals  must  indeed  be  crum- 
bling under  the  assaults  of  the  new  doctrine 
if  the  prophesied  bruising  of  the  serpent's 
head  is  to  be  done  surgically  and  with  anti- 
septic dressings.  A  cobra  received  a 
mate's  fang  in  his  lower  jaw,  which,  con- 
trary to  all  books  on  the  subject,  became 
impregnated  with  the  poison  and  suppur- 
ated, affecting  the  bone.  The  dangerous 
creature  was  secured,  its  jaws  pried  open, 
a  section  of  the  bone  removed,  the  wound 


about  the  head  and  ears.  Now  leopards 
are  notorious  for  causing  a  similar  disfig- 
urement in  man,  and  that  very  rascal  may 
well  have  been  guilty,  but  he  was  treated 
until  the  infection  was  entirely  supplanted 
by  a  new  coat  of  hair ;  and  a  rhinoceros  that 
viciously  charged  its  keeper  was  not  sub- 
jected to  the  disciplinary  club,  but  to  a 
medical  examination  which  disclosed 
"  opacity  of  the  cornea,  hemorrhage  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  and  membrana  nictitans 


Setting  the  fractured  leg  of  a  terrier. 


cleansed  and  packed  with  gauze,  and  the 
cobra's  head  bandaged  with  dressing  that 
was  subsequently  kept  moist  by  means  of 
a  syringe  spray.  And  what  was  done  to  the 
mate  which  had  lost  its  fang  ?  It  is  stated 
that  the  only  mutilated  member  that  is 
reproduced  among  the  more  highly  or- 
ganized animals  is  the  fang  of  the  ser- 
pent. 

But  whether  lineally  connected  or  mor- 
ally separated  from  man,  no  beast  is  al- 
lowed to  suffer  unnecessary  pain,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  stand  in  danger  of  death  or 
dismemberment  by  disease.  A  beautiful 
leopard  arrived  with  a  bad  skin  disease 


completely  covering  the  eyeball."  Four 
weeks'  nursing  cured  the  rhinoceros. 

So  from  the  strapping  of  the  big  alliga- 
tor on  a  board  so  that  tumors  can  be  re- 
moved from  his  feet,  with  cocaine  admin- 
istered to  reduce  the  pain  of  the  operation, 
to  the  gentle  grasp  of  a  warm  hand  around 
a  little  bird  with  a  broken  leg  to  be  set,  the 
merciful  science  is  constantly  at  work. 

To  carry  the  science  down  to  its  least 
successful  form  of  operation  and  leave  it 
there  seems  hardly  just.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  it  is  less  useful  to 
those  animals  which  are  of  less  interest 
to  the  human  race. 


FISHERMAN'S  LUCK 


By  E.  CRAYTON  McCANTS 


PRESUMABLY  there  was  a  time 
when  my  friend  Wash  Bozeman 
was  young,  but  really  I  cannot 
imagine  it.  Thirty  years  ago  I  knew  him 
even  as  I  know  him  now — knew  his  cob 
pipe,  his  battered  straw  hat,  and  his 
seamed  and  wrinkled  face.  Then,  as 
now,  he  was  neither  young  nor  old.  Like 
the  river  is  he,  and  the  good  red  hills, 
which  are  changing  always  and  yet  are 
ever  unchanged. 

Physically  Wash  is  a  wizened  fisher- 
man. His  eyes  have  a  quizzical  cast,  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  droop  downward,  and 
the  cut  of  his  stubbly  beard  reminds  one  of 
gray  broomsedge  growing  on  a  gullied 
slope.  Weatherbeaten,  too,  are  his  fea- 
tures, and  browned  by  the  sun  and  fur- 
rowed, and  his  clothing  is  without  form 
and  is  patched;  but  he  is  a  poet  for  all  of 
that,  and  a  philosopher  and  a  teller  of  sto- 
ries withal.  Almost  I  had  dubbed  him  a 
benefactor  of  mankind,  for  is  not  he 
a  benefactor  who  starts  no  tear  but  adds 
gladly  to  the  world's  laughter? 

Wash  is,  perhaps,  unappreciated.  His 
very  name  is  inapt — it  is  abbreviated  like 
his  trousers — but  there  are  those  who  say 
that  in  one  respect,  at  least.  Wash  rises 
superior  even  to  Washington — that  the 
"  Father  of  his  Country"  couldn't  tell  a  lie, 
while  the  fisherman  of  the  river-bridge  can, 
and  readily  will. 

But  the  people  who  say  this  are  ignorant 
men  or  else  are  they  slanderers.  Wash  has 
acknowledged  to  me  that  his  stories  are 
true;  and  who  than  he,  I  should  like  to  ask, 
is  in  a  better  position  to  know  ? 

As  for  myself,  I  frankly  confess  that  I 
admire  Wash,  for  there  is  an  evenness 
about  him,  a  perfect  poise,  a  wholesome 
and  delicious  sanity,  which  is  possible  only 
to  those  who,  unafraid,  have  defied  that 
vaunted  convention  which  men  call  indus- 
try, and  who,  taking  time  to  he  idle,  have 
looked  long  and  lovingly  into  old  Mother 
Nature's  face.  Now,  during  the  bleak 
days  of  the  winter  and  o'  nights  for  some 
time  after,  I  had  delved  among  land  titles, 
old  records,  old  books,  and  such  like  musty 
things,  but  when  at  last  the  showers  had 


passed  and  the  June  sky  was  blue  and 
clear,  when  the  wind  from  the  south  was 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  locust  bloom, 
and  the  whippoorwills  were  calling  just  as 
soon  as  the  evening  came,  I  remembered 
Wash  and  the  long,  low  bridge  and  the  yel- 
low river-water  which  goes  slipping  be- 
tween the  rotten  piers,  and  gurgles  and 
laughs  as  it  races  away. 

Long  ago — I  believe  I  shall  not  tell  you 
just  how  long  ago — I  used  to  sit  in  the  late 
afternoon  there  beside  the  bridge  and  dab- 
ble my  bare  feet  and  listen  as  the  strong- 
lunged  black  women  called  the  pasturing 
cattle  home. 

Since  those  days  I  have  fished  the  spot 
with  Wash  for  company,  and  have  let  my 
pipe  go  out  as  I  listened  to  his  experiences 
— to  tales  of  mosquitoes  and  of  doodle- 
bugs, and  to  the  wonderful  adventure  of 
the  parson's  teeth.  It  was  while  thinking 
of  these  things  that  I  came,  on  a  summer 
morning,  upon  the  old  bridge  and  into  the 
presence  of  my  friend. 

" Morning,  Wash!"  I  called  as  I  caught 
sight  of  a  shapeless  hat  and  beheld  a  skinny 
hand  reaching  forth  to  rebait  a  hook. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  Wash  stood  up 
and  saluted  me.  "  Come  down.  Squire, 
come  down.    I  wuz  jest  a  waitin'  fur  ye." 

I  rounded  the  end  of  the  bridge  and 
came  through  the  dew-gemmed  grass  to 
the  place  where  he  sat. 

"How'd  you  know  I  was  coming?"  I 
asked  with  interest. 

"Know?  How'd  I  know  ther  sun  wuz 
gwine  ter  rise?"  he  rejoined  with  good- 
humored  sarcasm.  "  Git  ther  win'  in  ther 
south  an'  ther  whipperwills  a-calhn'  in 
ther  dusk,  an'  yer  jes'  comes  here  natchul 
like.  Yas,  hit's  jes'  ez  natchul  fer  you  ter 
come  sitch  times  ez  'tis  fer  a  nigger  ter 
sleep  in  ther  sun  in  ther  middle  uv  a  cot- 
ton-row." 

While  he  dehvered  himself,  I  had  been 
Hghting  my  pipe;  now  I  passed  the  to- 
bacco-pouch and  looked  about  for  a  cane. 
Wash  and  I  are  primitive,  you  see,  and 
care  httle  for  jointed  rods  and  reels  and 
your  other  elaborate  paraphernalia.  I  did 
have  a  reel  once,  but  Wash  with  his  "  tight- 
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line"  caught  three  fish  while  I  was  reeling 
in  one.  Wash  is  my  friend ;  but  friendship 
cannot  long  stand  any  such  strain  as  that, 
so  I  threw  the  reel  away  and  "  evened  mat- 
ters" speedily. 

Having  found  the  cane,  I  attached  my 
line  and  cast  well  out  into  the  eddy.  Then 
I  settled  myself  comfortably  and  watched 
the  play  of  the  light  on  the  wings  of  the 
dragon-flies. 

Wash  regarded  me  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye  and  then  cleared  his  throat.  A 
week  before  there  had  been  a  tornado 
thirty  miles  to  the  west,  and  I  wondered  if 
my  companion  had  heard  of  it. 

"Heard  about  the  cyclone,  Wash?"  I 
asked. 

"  Wall,yas,  Squire,"  he  answered  slowly. 
"  Ter  be  frank  wi'  yer,  I  has.  Ab  Shackle- 
ford  stopped  his  waggin  day  befo'  yistiddy 
an'  tole  me  uv  hit.  Them  things,  hit 
strikes  me,  Squire,  air  pestiverous;  sump'n 
er  nuther  ought  ter  be  done  agin  'em.  One 
uv  'em  los'  me  a  mess  o'  squrls  onct,  an' 
squrls  wuz  mighty  fat,  too,  jest  at  that 
time.  I  hain't  never  furgitten  erbout  hit." 

"Ruffled  your  feehngs,  I  suppose?"  I 
inquired  warily. 

My  friend  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  "  I 
dunno  'bout  my  feelin's.  Squire,"  he  pro- 
tested, "but  hit  played  ther  dooce  wi'  my 
coat-tails  an'  hit  onloaded  my  ole  gun." 

I  was  astonished.  "  Why,  I  didn't  know 
that  you  ever  hunted ! "  I  ejaculated. 

"Didn't  yer?"  His  tone  was  dufl,  al- 
most lifeless.  "Wall,  Squire,  thar's  a  heap 
that  me  an'  you  both  don't  know — you,  fer 
instance,  don't  know  'at  a  tar'pin  hez  stoled 
ther  bait  off'n  yer  hook. " 

I  accepted  the  implied  rebuke  and  re- 
baited  carefully.  "  Go  on  about  the  cy- 
clone," I  said. 

Wash  shut  one  eye  and  glanced  up  at  the 
sun.  "  Hit  were  a  good  many  yeers  ago," 
he  went  on,  "an'  thar  had  been  a  power  o' 
rain  above — that  wuz  whut  fetched  ther 
river  up  an'  kep'  me  from  gwine  a-fishin'. 
I  has  hunted,  Squire,  but  I  hain't  never 
said  'at  I  liked  ter  hunt: — thar  air  a  sight 
too  much  walkin'  in  hit  fer  one  thing  an' 
ruther  too  much  fuss  fer  another.  But,  ez 
I  tell  yer,  ther  river  wuz  up  an'  ther  yaller 
water  wuz  away  out  in  ther  bottoms;  not 


even  a  mudcat  'ud  bite  at  sitch  a  time  ez 
that.  I  knocked  about  ther  shack  up  thar 
all  mornin',  doin'  fus'  one  thing,  then 
another — mos'ly  another  ef  I  'members 
right — but  'ginst  afternoon  had  come  I 
wuz  wantin'  ter  stir  a  bit. 

"Jest  then,  when  ther  sperritwuz  a  mov- 
in'  uv  me  an'  I  skyurcely  knowed  whut 
next  ter  git  at,  ther  thought  struck  me  'at  I 
had  seed  a  whole  passel  o'  squrls  ther  week 
befo'  over  in  ther  woods  which  adjines  ter 
widder  Price's  pastur.  Now  squrl  meat 
hain't  liken  ter  fish,  but  hit  air  putty  fair 
meat,  an'  I  'lowed  I  'ud  go  over  an'  shoot 
some. 

"  Hit  wuz  pow'ful  still  that  afternoon — 
still  an'  hot — an'  all  around  thar,  twixt  ther 
pints  o'  them  hills,  ther  little  clouds  wuz  a 
bilin'up;  but  I'd  seen  ther  like,  an'  I  paid 
no  'tention  to  that.  Wall,  I  got  my  ole  shot- 
gun down  from  ther  rack — muzzle-lcader 
she  is,  an'  rusty — an'  after  I  had  loaded  her 
I  sot  out  fer  ther  woods.  Then,  Squire,  all 
of  a  suddint  like,  them  bilin'  clouds  jined 
han's,  an'  ther  win'  begun  ter  dance,  an' 
ther  harrycane  riz.  Right  yander,  nex' 
them  pines,  ther  thing  hit  overtuk  me.  Ez 
she  come  up,  I  throwed  myse'f  down  an' 
tuk  underholt  on  a  little  bush,  an'  'twas 
that,  I  reckin,  as  saved  me. 

"  'Twarn't  more'n  a  minnit.  Squire — 
jes'aroaran'  a  rush  an'  a  twist — but  hit 
blowed  Jim  Cumminses  barn  right  over 
ther  top  o'  his  house,  hit  blowed  ther  coat 
off'n  my  back,  an'  hit  blowed  them  squrls 
inter  ther  nex'  county;  but  hit  were  not  till 
an  hour  afterwards — not  till  I  tried  ter 
shoot  that  gun — that  I  seed  whut  a  force 
the  thing  had  put  out. " 

"Why,  what  else  had  it  done?"  I  asked. 

"Done?"  he  repeated  very  gravely. 
"Why,  Squire,  I  hope  I  may  die  ef  hit 
hadn't  twisted  both  loads  clur  out'n  ther 
barrels  o'  my  gun!" 

I  sighed,  and  looked  off  along  the  red, 
winding  road,  which  loses  itself  among  the 
farther  hills. 

"You  had  poor  luck,  Wash,"  I  pres- 
ently remarked. 

"  Yas,"  rephed  he,  as  he  landed  a  flut- 
tering "  pearch,"  "  hit  had  rained  while  hit 
wuz  a  blowin',  so  I  had  reg'ler  fisherman's 
luck!" 
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FOX  HUNTING  ABOUT  ROME 


Bj  P.   D.   Q.   ZABRISKIE 


WE  ARE  not  used  to  classing  the 
modern  Roman  as  a  sportsman 
— some  way  we  are  given  to 
thinking  of  him  as  non-strenuous — an 
opinion  derived  about  equally  from  school 
history,  which  tells  us  Rome  fell  because 
her  people  grew  effeminate,  and  from  an 
impression  that  he  is  some  way  closely  akin 
to  the  Itahan  organ-grinder.  Now  and 
then  there  pops  into  view  a  man  of  achieve- 
ment, like  the  Due  d'Abruzzi,  and  we  think 
he  is  exceptional.  But  really  the  young 
Roman  nobleman  has  a  lot  of  good  blood 
in  him — blood  that  used  to  flow  in  soldier 
veins — and  warrior  blood  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  sportsman  blood  in  time  of  peace. 
This  it  is  that  makes  fox  hunting  popular 
in  Rome. 

It  was  Lord  Chesterfield  who  introduced 
the  sport  into  Italy.  About  sixty  years  ago 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  ought  to  make  excellent  hunting  ter- 
ritory. There  were  immense  expanses  of 
good,  level,  springy  turf,  criss-crossed  by 
fences  not  too  high  to  jump.     The  climate 


was  moderate  the  whole  year  round,  so  the 
region  ought  to  be  pretty  nearly  ideal,  if 
the  Romans  should  take  to  the  sport  with 
sufificient  kindhness  to  once  estabhsh  it. 

And  the  fox  was  already  estabhshed ;  the 
ordinary  red  fox,  as  cunning  and  full  of 
run  as  we  know  him  in  the  new  world,  cap- 
able of  lighting  a  little,  too,  in  case  of  a 
pinch.  He  was  formerly  hunted  there  as 
the  New  England  man  hunts  him  here — 
chased  on  foot  and  killed  with  the  gun 
when  he  is  too  intent  on  looking  back  at 
the  dogs  to  notice  the  man  crouching 
near  the  runway  ahead.  There  were  no 
horses  trained  for  hunting  and  no  hounds. 
These  Lord  Chesterfield  imported  from 
England,  and  the  experiment  was  ready 
to  begin. 

The  better  class  of  Romans  were  horse- 
men already,  and  when  this  new  appKca- 
tion  of  horsemanship  was  introduced  they 
took  to  it  as  their  ancestors  had  taken  to 
war.  They  rode  with  a  dash  and  daring 
equal  to  that  of  Anglo-Saxon  hunters,  and 
the  fields  grew,  and  hunters  were  imported 
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more  and 
more,  until 
hunting  be- 
came fashion- 
able. 

To  the 
south  and 
east  of  Rome 
the  land  is 
perfectly  level 
and  covered 
with  short, 
stumpy  grass 
that  makes 
excellent  rid- 
ing. There 
are  few  trees 
and  few 
houses,  but 
some  old 
crumbling 
ruins  are  scat- 
tered about — 
•just  enough  to 
remind  that 
one  is  on  his- 
toric ground. 
I  should  not 
wonder  if 
these  associa- 


The  Marquis  di  Roccagiovine  taking  a  stone  wall. 


tions  have 
something  to 
do  with  the 
fearless  rid- 
ing of  the 
young  Ro- 
mans. How 
can  a  man  be 
timid  amid 
such  associa- 
tions and  over 
a  hunting 
field  that  was 
the  battle- 
ground of  his 
ancestors?  It 
is  not  a  field 
without  dan- 
gers on  which 
the  Roman 
huntsman 
rides.  No 
field  is,  for 
that  matter  ; 
but  this  has 
dangers  of  its 
own.  There 
are  stone 
walls,  any 
number     of 


1  he  Arrival  of  the  Army  Officers, 
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them,  some 
of  them  so 
old  that  they 
puzzled  the 
horses  of  the 
Goths.  These 
have  bad  ap- 
proaches and 
worse  land- 
ings. There 
are  some 
ditches, 
though  not 
very  many. 
Worse  than 
either  walls 
or  ditches  is 
a  kind  of 
post  and  rail 
fence.  These 
are  often  as 
high  as  a  five- 
bar  gate  and 
have  but  two 
rails,  one  at 
the  top  and 
one  about 
half  way 
down.  So 
much  day- 
Hght    shows 


The  Marchioness  Guiccioli  Going  Strong. 


through  that 
horses  are  of- 
ten deceived 
and  give  one 
some  nasty 
falls.  The 
posts  will 
bend  when 
hit  hard  and 
rebound  with 
the  force  of 
a  catapult. 
Some  very 
bad  accidents 
to  both  horses 
and  men  have 
occurred  in 
this  way. 

One  of 
these  intro- 
duced a  bad 
era  for  Ro- 
man fox  hunt- 
ing. A  very 
prominent 
Roman, 
named  Rossi, 
was  one  day 
riding  a  horse 
which  tried 
to     go    right 


At  the  Luncheon  Tent. 


Refused. 


through  a  fence  of  this  sort.  Rossi  was 
thrown  and  his  neck  broken.  The  effect 
was  something  Hke  what  we  might  expect 
if  a  man  high  up  in  pubhc  Ufe  should  take 
part  in  a  football  game  and  be  killed.  A 
loud  clamor  arose  over  the  brutahty  of  the 


sport.  State  and  Church  and  public  senti- 
ment united,  as  they  have  a  way  of  doing, 
to  decry  the  fox  hunt.  Finally  the  Pope 
took  a  hand  and  forbade  any  more  hunting 
meets.  That  ended  the  sport  for  a  time, 
but  its  friends  worked  long  and  hard  until 


Going  to  the  Meet. 
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finally  they  secured  a  lifting  of  the  ban. 
Like  good  sportsmen  the  Romans  were  at 
the  game  at  once,  and  the  red  fox  was 
chased  again  across  the  level  fields  of  the 
Campagna. 
But  there  came  a  day,  in  the  sixties, 


chase  was  stopped  that  men  might  fight. 
But  civil  wars  were  common  in  Rome,  and 
when  this  one  had  passed  it  left  so  little 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  things  that  men 
were  ready  to  go  hunting  again  and  ride 
together  over  the  same  field  where  they 
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Colonel  Slade  (English  Embassy)  with  His  Daughter  and  Princess  Doria. 


when  Italy  was  split  into  warlike  factions. 
Then  bands  of  armed  men  rode  over  the 
Campagna,  and  fox  hunters  were  more 
than  once  compelled  to  leave  the  chase  and 
ride  faster  toward  Rome  than  they  had 
ever  ridden  for  the  fox,  to  escape  capture 
and  plunder.  War  always  was  a  better 
game  than  hunting,  anyway,  and  now  the 


had  fought.  So  when  the  war  ended,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  Roman 
Fox  Hunting  Club  was  organized.  Prince 
Humbert,  afterward  king,  was  elected 
president.  When  it  came  to  choosing  a 
master,  however,  the  old  war  wounds  re- 
opened. The  hostile  factions  refused  to 
agree,  and  what  had  l)een  insufficient  to 


Wandering  Minstrels  Enliven  the  Scene. 


prevent  the  accession  of  a  king  was  too 
much  to  allow  the  peaceable  choice  of  a 
master  of  foxhounds.  After  considerable 
hostility  and  reconciliation  the  dispute  was 
dropped,  and  the  riders  agreed  to  just  meet 
and  hunt  without  any  master — the  best 
men  taking  turns,  acting  in  that  capacity 
somewhat  as  the  old  Spartan  generals  took 
turns  directing  the  army.  This  plan 
worked  very  much  better  than  Anglo-Sax- 
ons would  imagine,  and  we  have  a  picture 
of  hostile  Latins  yielding  each  other  in 
turn  the  honors  of  the  place.  And  they 
really  did  very  well.  Some  of  them  were 
famous,  and  are  famous  yet,  among  fox 
hunters  all  over  Europe. 

This  plan  is  still  in  vogue,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  still  works  very  well.  There 
are  three  or  four  men  who  now  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  sport,  and  they  take  the 
mastership  turn  about.  They  are  all  men 
with  large  country  estates,  with  abundant 
room  for  kennels  of  imported  English 
hounds  and  Enghsh  hunters.  They  have 
tried  breeding  both  horses  and  hounds, 
succeeding  fairly  well  with  the  former,  but 
have  not  produced  such  g:od  hounds  as 
they  can  bring  from  the  north. 

Grouped  about  these  men  are  the  most 
important  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  and  such 
of  the  foreign  diplomats  as  have  a  bit  of 
sportsman  blood.  King  Humbert  was 
often  on  the  field  up  -to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  good  horseman,  too,  and 
a  fearless  rider.  Now  the  present  king, 
Victor  Emmanuel  IH.,  follows  the  hounds 


only  a  httle  less  often.  Our  own  ambassa- 
dor, Mr.  Meyer,  has  also  attained  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  hard  and  fearless  rider. 

Rome  has  a  delightful  climate  the  whole 
year  round,  and  from  the  end  of  November 
to  the  middle  of  March  is  an  ideal  time  for 
hunting;  then  the  hounds  meet  twice  a 
week.  On  such  mornings  the  riders  leave 
Rome,  or  the  villas  round  about,  in  time  to 
be  on  the  field  and  ready  by  eleven  o'clock; 
for  the  hunt  is  always  several  miles  from 
Rome, .  sometimes  on  the  roUing,  partly 
timbered  land  to  the  northward,  but  more 
often  on  the  level  plain.  Such  a  meet  is  to 
Rome  what  a  Meadow  Brook  meet  is  to 
New  York.  It  means  a  morning  gather- 
ing of  fashionables,  with  time  and  money 
and  distinction  to  its  credit.  Swift-moving 
motor  cars,  lumbering  drags  and  four-in- 
hands,  smart  phaetons,  barouches,  victo- 
rias, and  dogcarts  hurry  out  from  the  city. 
From  the  estates  of  noblemen  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  hunt  come  more  carriages,  and 
men  on  the  hunters  which  they  will  ride  in 
the  day's  chase. 

It  is  a  crisp  and  frosty  morning,  with 
a  sting  in  the  air  which  sets  the  blood 
a-tingle  and  puts  daring  into  the  heart. 
Away  on  every  side  stretch  the  old,  old 
fields  across  which  the  legions  of  Caesar 
marched.  Here  and  there  the  eye  catches 
a  pile  of  crumbling  walls — the  ancient 
country  place  of  a  man  whose  name,  may 
be,  lives  in  history.  Among  the  carriages 
are  the  handsome  dresses  of  pretty  women, 
the    ghttering    uniforms    of    officers   and 
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the  bright  red  coats  of  the  men  who  ride. 
The  hunters  are  prancing,  restless  to  be 
off.  The  hounds  are  straining  in  leash. 
Here  and  there  in  riding  habit  is  a  woman, 
for  they,  too,  ride  to  hounds  in  Italy. 
Over  all  is  the  deep  blue  of  a  cloudless  Ital- 
ian sky,  and  in  the  distance  the  outhnes  of 
the  Albanian  Hills.  In  each  heart,  under 
each  red  coat,  is  the  tingle  of  the  coming 
run,  the  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome,  the 
love  of  a  good  chase,  and  the  hope  for 
good  luck  and  a  good  place  at  the  finish. 
Yes,  fox  hunting  is  the  same  whether  the 
start  be  from  Rome  or  Genesee  or  old 
Virginia. 

Eleven  comes,  the  official  hour  for  the 
sport  to  begin ;  by  and  by  the  hounds  send 
back  word  that  a  red  fox  is  started,  and  are 
away.  And  now  this  run  is  like  all  other 
runs.     There  are  fences  and  walls  and  a 


ditch;  there  is  the  suspense  as  you  dash  at 
them,  and  the  glow  of  success;  or,  maybe, 
a  stumble  which  either  makes  you  grit 
your  teeth  and  remount,  as  the  members  of 
those  old  legions  might  have  done,  or  puts 
you  out  of  it  altogether.  At  any  rate  this 
chase  goes  on,  with  all  its  mad  excitement, 
till  the  fox  is  caught  or  gets  away,  too  late 
for  another  run. 

Then  comes  the  ride  to  the  luncheon 
tent.  It  is  ready  by  the  woodside,  and 
about  it  collect  the  hunters  and  their  guests 
from  the  carriages.  At  this  hunting  lunch 
are  assembled  princes  and  princesses,  ad- 
mirals, generals,  nobles  of  all  ranks,  for- 
eign ambassadors,  and  sometimes  kings 
and  queens.  And  after  the  lunch  comes 
the  ride  back,  under  the  same  blue  sky, 
across  the  level  fields,  toward  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills. 
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SOME  MILES  OF  MARSH-MEADOW 


By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


DRAWINGS    BY    HENRY    S.  WATSON 


THE  jarring  thump  on  the  door  was 
suggestive  of  the  hand  of  Justice 
reaching  for  the  unregenerate. 
The  safest  reply  to  such  a  knock  is, "Come 
in,"  and  presently  he  came.  There  is  that 
about  some  men  which  at  once  suggests  a 
picture,  and  as  I  stared  at  the  intruder, 
before  my  mind's  eye  spread  a  vision  of 
broad  English  fens  and  wild-fowling  as  it 
was  in  the  olden  days. 

Imagine  a  long,  lean  figure,  loose- 
jointed,  yet  powerful,  and  garbed  in  the 
grimiest  of  moleskins;  topping  it  off,  a  face 
nut-brown  and  seamed  by  long  3'ears  of  ex- 
posure to  the  keen  marsh  wind,  and  fringed 
by  whiskers  which  suggested  a  lot  of  very 
rusty  wire.  Add  to  these  a  nose  with  a 
color  worthy  of  an  ancient  meerschaum  and 
a  pair  of  shrewd,  yellow-brown,  extremely 
foxy  eyes,  and  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  old 
Matt — the  hardiest  of  all  the  hardy  crew 
who  yearly  took  their  heavy  toll  of  fur  and 
fin  and  feather  from  our  marshes. 

The  history  of  this  man  is  identical  with 
that  of  a  thousand  of  his  kind.  Born  over- 
sea and  inheriting  that  deathless  love  of 
sport  which  in  a  country  like  Britain  makes 
the  tireless  and  incurable  poacher,  this 
type  of  man  has  to  choose  between  the  cer- 
tain though  oft-evaded  prison  and  the  emi- 
grant ship.  Matt  chose  the  latter,  partly 
because  his  natural  sound  sense  told  him 
it  was  the  safer  selection,  and  partly  owing 
to  what  he  heard  of  the  game  and  sporting 
possibihties  of  the  broader  land  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  At  the  time  of  his  call  upon 
me  he  had  become  thoroughly  American- 
ized in  everything  except  appearance;  and 
what  he  had  not  learned  of  the  game  and 
wild  life  of  the  district  was  scarce  worth 
bothering  about.  To  be  candid,  so  far  as 
game-laws  were  concerned  he  was  about 
as  thorough-going  a  rascal  as  ever  I  met; 
yet  sportsman  and  rigid  protector  as  I  pro- 
fess to  be,  I  freely  forgave  his  small  lapses 
for  the  sake  of  his  many  sterling  qualities. 
Game  and  loyal  as  a  bull-terrier  to  his 
friends;  grim  and  defiant  to  whoever  he 
fancied  was  a  foe,  he  also  possessed  many 


qualities  which  would  have  made  great  a 
man  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  That  he 
was  an  invaluable  companion  in  the  field 
may  readily  be  imagined.  In  his  own  pe- 
culiar way  he  had  got  very  close  to  nature, 
but  while  his  knowledge  of  high  and  low 
lands  was  broad  and  comprehensive,  his 
true  preference  was  for  the  marsh.  He 
liked  deer,  turkey,  grouse  and  quail  and  all 
things  pertaining  thereto ;  but  he  loved  the 
wastes  of  rush,  rice  and  lily-pads  and  all 
web-footed  and  long-billed  things  that 
haunt  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  explained  his  visit 
by  unfolding  a  plan  which  his  appearance 
prepared  me  for.  As  he  put  it — "  We  ain't 
had  a  shoot  together  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  I  just  dropped  in  to  find  out  if  New 
York  has  spoilt  what  used  to  be  a  pretty 
good  feller."  Now  there  was  a  deal  of  sar- 
casm in  his  words  "used  to  be,"  and  I 
instantly  resolved  to  give  him  a  practical 
demonstration  that  the  alleged  used-to-be 
had  not  altogether  lost  the  old-time  knack 
of  keeping  his  end  up  fairly  well.  I  sniffed 
a  joke,  too,  because  all  unknown  to  Matt 
I  had  just  put  in  a  solid  month  on  fast  wa- 
ter in  the  North,  and  a  stretch  like  that, 
half  the  time  at  the  paddle,  really  leaves  a 
fellow  pretty  fit. 

"Oh!  you'll  go,  eh?"  he  finally  re- 
marked; "I  guessed  you  would,  so  I  made 
ready  before  seein'  you.  The  boat's  in  the 
river  right  below,  so  if  you'll  chuck  them 
store  clothes  and  get  fixed  like  you  should 
be,  we'll  be  off  in  mighty  few  minutes." 

To  get  into  shooting-gear,  buy  a  box  of 
shells  and  get  fairly  squared  away  occu- 
pied little  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  pres- 
sently  we  were  headed  down  river  under 
an  ash  breeze  of  my  raising,  which  was 
strongly  aided  by  Matt's  paddle  astern. 
Within  a  mile  we  had  struck  the  old  all- 
day  stroke,  and  as  there  was  no  possibility 
of  game  before  some  eight  miles  had  been 
covered,  we  swung  steadily  along,  smoking 
and  chatting  as  two  old  hands  will.  On 
and  on  we  slid  till  the  banks  began  to  get 
low  and  the  breeze  came  whispering  of  the 


"  First  came  broods  of  gray  ducks." 
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great  plains  close  below,  where  the  ponds 
spread  like  glassy  pages  o'er-written  by 
wind-driven  pens  of  living  green.  And  the 
big  heart  of  Matt  was  planning,  for  as  the 
easy-running  craft  slid  past  a  bend  which 
marked  the  last  of  the  farmlands  proper 
and  the  first  of  the  bronzy-grassed  fen 
which  spread  for  miles,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Run  ashore  and  we'll  shift 
things  a  bit;  there's  apt  to  be  a  chance 
most  any  time  below  here."  What  he 
meant  was  that  I  should  take  the  bow,  with 
both  guns  before  me,  and  do  things  to  any 
fowl  that  might  rise  from  either  side. 
When  two  men  are  in  a  boat,  this  is  the  one 
allowable  method,  for  none  but  a  fool 
would  let  the  rear  man  have  a  gun  in  skiff 
or  other  small  craft.  Some  people  are 
careless  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  a  criminal 
form  of  carelessness  which  too  often  has  re- 
sulted in  fatal  or  very  serious  accidents. 

The  dozen  decoys  were  already  snugly 
stowed  in  the  bow,  so  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
shift  the  grub  and  blankets  and  prepare  a 
soft  pad  for  my  knees.  Then  with  my  own 
gun  in  hand  and  the  other  within  easy 
reach,  I  knelt  in  comfort,  ready  for 
whatever  chose  to  demand  attention. 
After  a  stiffish  pull,  this  sort  of  thing  comes 
like  a  sweet  session  in  an  earthly  Eden.  A 
stream  like  the  one  in  question  is  the  laziest 
thing  imaginable.  Its  currentless  waters 
lie  like  so  much  oil,  with  only  a  veering 
cat's-paw  of  air  to  wrinkle  its  smiling  sur- 
face. The  damp  banks  rise  barely  a  foot 
above  the  water,  and  that  slight  rise  is  hid- 
den by  a  wall  of  sturdy  bullrush  and 
trembling  rice,  before  which  spreads  a  rod- 
broad  mat  of  flattened  water-grasses  and 
the  warped  discs  of  the  water  hly.  Many 
coots  and  not  a  few  of  the  river-ducks  are 
given  to  loitering  in  just  such  places,  and 
often  all  one  sees  of  them  are  dark  forms 
and  jerking  heads  as  their  owners  plow 
small  furrows  through  the  outlying  mat, 
and  creep  into  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
standing  stuff  nearer  shore.  Here  and 
there,  too,  are  short  stretches  of  muddy, 
beach-like  form,  and  these  are  worth  a  keen 
scrutiny,  because  several  very  interesting 
things  look  at  a  distance  extremely  like 
rounded  lumps  of  mud. 

As  we  neared  one  of  these  muddy  spots. 
Matt  muttered,  "Look  out — teal,"  and 
instantly  my  eyes  were  busy  examining  a 
series  of  brownish  protuberances  which 
looked  like  tufts  of  half-burned  grass.     It 


is  hard  to  distinguish  the  rounded  form 
of  the  teal  amid  such  surroundings,  but 
presently  a  slight  movement  betrayed  the 
dainty  quarry.  When  the  teal  rises  from 
such  a  place,  he  gets  under  way  almost  as 
smartly  as  a  grouse,  so  the  chance  is  not 
easy.  In  a  moment,  and  precisely  when  I 
thought  they  wouldn't,  three  small,  swift 
bantams  of  duck  kind  sprung  into  the  air. 
and  it  was  so  easy  to  miss  with  the  second 
that  I  did  it  with  a  foot  to  spare.  One  teal, 
however,  tarried,  and  Matt  chuckled  out, 
"  The  first  was  all  right,  but  old  York 
sighted  that  second  barrel."  Yet  fate  was 
kind;  for  as  I  picked  up  the  dainty, 
wee  gray  thing,  watchful  Matt  sung  out, 
"  Mark  left ! "  and  lo !  there  were  the  others 
coming  back  to  seek  the  lost  one.  They 
found  him,  too,  for  as  they  drove  straight 
past,  flying  as  only  teal  do,  the  spreading 
lead  covered  both,  and  the  quick  spat-spat 
on  the  water  ended  their  story. 

From  this  point  on,  the  action  gained 
speed.  Even  the  trifling  reports  of  "smoke- 
less" warned  the  marsh  folk  far  ahead  that 
there  was  "a.  chiel  amang  'em  "  takin'  shots, 
and  those  which  did  not  sneak  to  cover 
were  alert  and  nerved  for  speed.  Big, 
lumbering  coots  splashed  and  kicked  the 
water  as  they  half-ran,  half-flew  for  the 
farther  side,  but  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Silent,  rubbery  grebes  twisted  their  snaky 
necks  and  went  under  as  though  greased ; 
but  now  and  then  a  teal,  and  occasionally 
a  big  gray  duck,  rose  and  either  paid  the 
penalty,  or  went  winnowing  off  to  alarm 
e\'ery  relati\e  for  a  mile  below.  In  an  hour 
seven  victims  had  been  booted,  while 
nearly  as  many  intended  victims  had 
proved  the  tri,  .h  of  that  old  line  about 
"Vainly  the  fowler's  eye" — yet  we  were 
very  well  satisfied. 

I  am  very  partial  to  this  form  of  shoot- 
ing, not  necessarily  because  the  other  fel- 
low is  doing  most  of  the  work,  but  rather 
because  of  the  constant  expectancy  of 
what  may  rise.  Then,  too,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  shots  are  at  longish  range,  which, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  fowl  are  apt 
to  rise  unexpectedly,  adds  to  the  interest 
of  what  is  by  no  means  an  easy  kind  of 
shooting.  The  sport  also  is  full  of  sur- 
prises. Once,  as  we  were  sHding  past  a 
great  wall  of  rushes  which  prohibited  any 
extensive  view  of  the  marsh  beyond,  there 
sounded  a  sudden  hollow  booming  and  a 
wedge  of  gray  fairly  ripped  its  way  across 
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the  open.  In  that  living  wedge  probably 
were  a  dozen  fowl,  and  though  the  gun 
seemed  to  be  swung  the  proper  distance 
ahead,  not  a  feather  answered  the  double 
hail.  The  noise  and  speed  of  the  fowl 
betrayed  that  comparati\eIy  rare  and  in- 
teresting species — the  shoveler. 

Keen  as  he  is.  Matt  never  postpones  a 
meal  unless  compelled,  so  I  was  not  at  all 
astonished  when,  after  a  sHght  let-up  in  the 


elers?  'Twer'n't  a  very  long  shot,  "growled 
Matt  through  a  muffle  of  bread  and  meat. 
"  Hanged  if  I  just  know.  I  thought  I 
allowed  them  plenty;  but  just  watch  me 
next  time.  I'd  give  a  dollar  for  another 
crack  at  them;  haven't  killed  a  shoveler  in 
five  years,"  I  rephed.  A  moment  later 
Matt  gave  a  start,  dropped  his  sandwich 
and  hissed  out,  "Here  they  come  now!" 
I  just  caught  a  ghmpse  of  a  dark  mass 
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"  Here  they  come  now." 


sport,  he  ran  the  skiff  ashore  where  a  bit  of 
almost  bare,  firm  ground  and  a  stranded 
log  formed  a  convenient  spot  for  a  stretch 
and  a  bite.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
seemed  wise  to  take  one  gun  ashore,  for  a 
flock  of  fowl  might  pass  at  any  moment, 
so  the  weapon  was  rested  against  the  log 
while  we  tackled  some  sandwiches.  Be- 
cause the  available  space  was  rather  lim- 
ited, we  squatted  close  together,  the  gun 
within  easy  reach  of  either. 

"  How'd  you  happen  to  miss  them  shov- 


rushing  toward  us  at  electric  speed  ;  then, 
thoughtless  of  the  sandwich,  but  keen  to 
remedy  the  previous  error,  I  grabbed  for 
the  gun.  I  failed  to  see  the  other  arm 
stretched  toward  it,  but  the  unexpected 
resistance  caused  me  to  shift  my  eyes  from 
the  roaring  flock,  and  lo!  Matt's  snapping 
peepers  were  blazing  straight  into  mine. 
"What  the ?"  was  all  he  could  stam- 
mer, for  both  hands  appeared  to  be  double- 
riveted  to  the  weapon.  "  Boo-oom! "  went 
the  flock  not  forty  yards  away,  but  the  mis- 
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chief  was  done.  At  the  instant,  each  re- 
membered and  each  did  the  same  thing — 
let  go  of  the  gun — and  there  we  sat  like 
twin  fools  while  the  roaring  wedge  cleft  its 
sounding  way  unharmed.  Matt  slowly 
rose,  stared  a  moment  at  the  vanishing 
flock,  then  bent  well  over  and  muttered, 
"Give  it  to  me  good  and  hard";  and  be- 
cause a  rubber  boot  doesn't  hurt  much,  but 
more  because  I  felt  that  way,  I  slammed  it 
to  him  as  hard  as  was  safe  for  my  toes  in 
such  gear.  And  therein  I  most  grievously 
erred.  The  old  brute  just  hunched  a  trifle, 
then  remarked,  "  There's  some  of  that 
comin'  to  you  too,  I  reckon — turn  around 
there!"  Then  our  very  souls  seemed  to 
rush  together,  and  I  almost  bit  the  end  off 
my  tongue  trying  to  remain  on  the  earth. 
Then  and  forever  I  remembered  that 
marsh-men  run  barefoot  and  get  hardened. 

For  an  hour  after  lunch  we  slipped  along, 
Matt's  tireless  hands  manipulating  the 
paddle  with  that  smooth,  soundless  action 
which  only  the  expert  displays.  About 
every  half-mile  reasonable  chances  offered, 
and  I  had  done  very  well.  The  stream  was 
broader  now,  and  distant  flocks  of  fowl 
proved  we  were  approaching  the  line  of 
regular  flight.  Yet  some  miles  below  was 
the  lake,  with  its  thousands  of  acres  of 
closely-preserved  marsh,  from  which  the 
dull  "rump-rump"  of  big  guns  proved 
that  some  of  the  old-timers  with  their  ten- 
gauges  were  enjoying  those  privileges 
which  accrue  to  the  men  who  can  afford  to 
control  extensive  shootings.  We  knew 
that  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  flight 
would  furnish  the  best  sport,  and  Matt  had 
just  explained  how  we  would  go  to  a  cer- 
tain point  of  rushes  a  mile  or  so  below, 
when  a  pecuhar  thing  happened. 

We  were  now  so  far  into  the  lowlands 
proper  that  we  could  see  for  miles  either 
side,  and  away  in  the  misty  distance  a  dark 
spot  was  dimly  visible.  Matt  eyed  it  for 
some  seconds,  then  drove  the  skil3^  close  in 
under  the  reeds.  "  It  may  be  an  eagle  or  a 
loon — there's  no  tellin' — get  down  an'  be 
ready,  'cause  it  might  be  a  goose,"  he 
warned,  and  instantly  I  was  keenly  inter- 
ested. The  one  thing  at  which  I  had  any 
license  to  teach  Matt  was  goose-shooting, 
and  this  he  knew.  Long  as  he  had  been  in 
the  marsh,  he  never  had  mastered  the 
goose-call,  which,  by  the  way,  compara- 
tively few  men  ever  do,  while  I  had  care- 
fully studied  the  ways  of  geese  and  their 


language  till,  as  the  marshmen  put  it,  I 
could  "  talk  goose"  at  long  or  short  range. 

By  chance  the  low-flying,  dark  form  was 
headed  almost  directly  for  us,  and  as  soon 
as  seemed  proper  I  voiced  the  sounding 
"Aw-wunk — wa-hunk"  of  friendly  greet- 
ing. The  now  plainly  visible  goose  at  first 
made  no  response;  indeed  it  seemed  to  veer 
a  point  or  so  from  its  original  course ;  but  a 
second  cautious  challenge  had  better  effect, 
and  the  fowl  swerved  and  bore  dead  on.  It 
was  flying  very  low,  merely  a  few  yards 
above  the  growth,  and  a  something  about 
its  flight  seemed  strange.  But  in  goose- 
shooting  the  wise  man  never  looks  too  long, 
so  we  flattened  down  and  waited  in  half- 
breathless  expectancy.  At  last  a  low  croak 
of  inquiry  caused  me  to  rise,  and  there  was 
the  goose,  scarce  twenty  yards  distant. 

As  the  barrels  followed  the  slim,  black, 
out-thrust  neck,  I  half-saw  a  something 
dangling,  and  the  instant  after  pressing  the 
trigger  the  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  this  might  be  somebody's  half- 
tamed  decoy  with  a  bit  of  its  tether  trailing. 
It  was  not  an  exhilarating  idea,  but  the 
goose  went  down  like  a  rag,  and  we  started 
to  investigate.  My  half-formed  regret 
speedily  vanished,  for  the  fowl  proved  to 
be  a  young  wild  goose  which  bore  the 
painful  jewelry  of  a  musk-rat  trap  firmly 
gripped  upon  a  leg.  The  killing  really 
was  a  merciful  thing.  This  was  the  second 
goose  wearing  that  sort  of  ornament  I 
had  seen  killed,  and  one  other  flew  past  me 
with  the  chain  of  a  trap  hanging  in  plain 
view.  Presumably  some  musk-rat  trappers 
had  placed  their  traps  upon  the  roosting- 
places  of  the  geese,  and  probably  with  no 
intention  of  taking  the  winged  quarry. 

Where  a  long  point  of  mingled  rice  and 
rush  jutted  forth  from  leagues  of  marsh- 
meadow.  Matt  put  out  his  decoys.  It  was 
a  treat  to  watch  his  method,  for  years  of 
observation  had  taught  him  why  the 
wooden  lures  should  be  so  far  apart  and 
arranged  just  so.  In  a  few  moments  the 
lot  were  riding  to  their  anchors  as  wary 
old  black  and  gray  ducks  ride  when  'tis 
time  for  the  idling  before  the  homeward 
flight  through  the  dusk.  The  dun-colored 
skiff  was  forced  into  the  rushes,  and  with 
eyes  toward  the  lowering  sun  we  watched 
and  waited.  We  knew  that  when  the  red 
rim  passed  below  the  water  'twas  time  for 
sportsmen  to  lift  decoys,  but  an  hour  or 
more  of  the  best  of  the  day  yet  remained. 
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And  the  expected  happened.  First  came 
close-bunched  broods  of  gray  ducks,  an 
occasional  quack  and  guttural  response 
telling  the  fiction  that  all  was  well.  They 
did  not  decoy  with  the  offhand  friendliness 
of  red-head  and  blue-bill,  but  the  sight  of 
the  painted  lures  caused  them  to  swing  in 
from  side  to  side,  because,  in  their  limited 
reasoning,  where  a  flock  of  any  sort  of  duck 
could  ride  in  quiet  was  a  good  place  to  be. 
They  came,  they  saw,  they  concurred, 
when  the  sharp  summons  called  a  halt; 
and  after  them  the  warier  black  fellows— 
the  ones  of  hoarser  quackings  and  singing 
wings.  A  dark  mass  hissing  athwart  the 
reddening   sky;   the   quick,    insistent   re- 


ports; the  hissing  falls  and  dull  crash  of 
reeds,  or  sounding  falls  in  open  water — 
these  every  duck-shooter  knows.  And  now 
and  then  the  teal,  swift,  small  and  noisy- 
winged,  like  cannon-balls  in  feathers, 
come  in.  It  may  be  a  small  brood,  or  a 
single  bird  singing  with  speed,  flashing 
across  that  magical  west,  where  the  last 
fires  of  the  sun  flicker  amid  graying  ashes. 
Then  indeed  we  held  far  ahead,  and  as 
the  dark  forms  bent  from  the  line  of  flight 
and  went  plunging  down,  we  told  each 
other  that  this  was  the  very  cream  of  wild- 
fowling  and  worth  all  the  slow  toil  of  win- 
ning one's  way  through  the  long  intricacies 
of  miles  of  marsh-meadow. 


"  Three  small  bantams  of  duck  sprang  into  the  air." 


"  Sir  Robert  lost  his  nerve,  lunged  forward 
and  hit  the  fish." 


THREE  BIRDS  WITH  ONE  STONE 


By  EDEN   PHILPOTTS 


DRAWING   BY   MARTIN   JUSTICE 


WHEN  General  Sir  Robert  Slan- 
ning  adopted  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  Indian  comrade, 
his  nephew,  Captain  John  Slanning,  of  the 
First  Royal  Border  Regiment,  felt  himself 
an  injured  man.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  John  must  have  been  his  childless 
uncle's  heir ;  but  now  Lucy  Maine  stood  in 
that  position.  It  happened,  however,  that 
these  young  people,  friends  since  early 
childhood,  were  in  love;  and  while  the 
General's  reason  told  him  that  no  more 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  could 
be  forthcoming,  his  temper  fretted  at  the 
incident  and  he  chose  to  regard  his  nephew 
as  unfitted  for  the  great  and  solemn  posi- 
tion of  Lucy's  husband.  Little  but  preju- 
dice seemed  really  responsible  for  Sir  Rob- 
ert's attitude  toward  John  Slanning.  He 
was  a  promising  officer  and  a  good  sports- 
man. Against  rare  skill  with  the  fishing- 
rod,  however,  had  to  be  set  poverty,  for  the 
Captain  could  boast  but  a  bare  three  hun- 
dred a  year  besides  his  pay. 

Halstock  Court,  the  seat  of  the  Slan- 
nings  since  Elizabethan  days,  faced  Dart- 
moor and  spread  its  E-shaped  front  amid 
the  foot-hills  of  that  great  Devon  table- 
land ;  and  now,  on  a  June  night,  while  sil- 
ver dusk  closed,  three  persons  sat  round 
Sir  Robert's  dining  table  and  talked  of 
trout-fishing.  Captain  John's  regiment 
had  recently  returned  from  India,  and, 
after  a  long  absence,  he  arrived  to  pay  a 
visit  at  Halstock.  One  great  event  marked 
the  period  during  which  young  Slanning 
was  quartered  abroad,  and  now  he  heard 
all  about  it. 

"You  be  off,  Lucy,"  said  Sir  Robert; 
"  I'll  spare  you  the  yarn  of  the  robbery  this 
evening,  because,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
you've  heard  it  fivehundred times  already." 

The  girl  rose,  and  having  seen  her  from 
the  room,  Captain  Slanning  turned  to  the 
window. 

"All  right  for  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "I 
long  to  kill  an  Oke  trout  again.       The 


wind's  holding  nicely;  we  shall  be  able  to 
fish  up-stream." 

"Well,  we'll  leave  them  till  to-morrow. 
Draw  the  blind  and  switch  on  the  light; 
then  I'll  tell  you  about  our  robbery." 

Sir  Robert  offered  his  nephew  a  Havana, 
though  from  choice  he  Hghfed  a  Trichi- 
nopoly  for  himself. 

"  The  rascals  did  what  they  always  do, 
of  course :  bribed  a  man  inside  the  house. 
The  booty  was  my  famous  collection  of  old 
Indian  gold  and  silver;  and  not  content 
with  that,  they  broke  into  the  strong-room 
and  stole  an  heirloom  or  two,  including  the 
Slanning  tiara.  Intrinsically  it  may  have 
been  worth  five  thousand  pounds ;  to  me,  of 
course,  it  was  priceless.  Shakespeare's 
eyes  have  rested  on  it,  and  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's. That  can  be  circun^stantially 
proved." 

"  And  not  a  thief  of  them  all  taken  ?" 

"Not  a  man — at  the  time.  Strangely 
enough  the  gang  was  captured  a  year  after- 
wards, and  then  we  gleaned  some  particu- 
lars ;  but  I  never  recovered  an  ounce  of  my 
gold  and  silver.  Nor  did  I  learn  anything 
of  the  tiara ;  for  the  head  of  the  gang — so 
the  others  who  were  captured  assured  us — 
deserted  his  accomplices  on  the  night  of 
the  Halstock  raid.  My  diamonds  were  of 
course  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  stolen  goods 
put  together,  and  Neil  Forrest — a  notori- 
ous house-breaker,  it  seems^appropri- 
ated  the  tiara  as  his  own  share  on  the  night 
of  the  robbery. 

"Wouldn't  he  divulge  its  whereabouts 
even  for  a  reward?" 

"  He  gave  us  no  opportunity  to  offer  him 
one.  His  captured  accomplices  informed 
us  that  they  never  saw  him  again  after  the 
burglary.  Each  man  went  his  way  to  a 
rendezvous  somewhere  outside  Exeter;  but 
while  the  rest  duly  turned  up  with  their 
booty,  Neil  Forrest  did  not.  They  swear 
that  he  deserted  them  and  that  none  ever 
heard  of  him  more.  Certainly  the  police 
never  did." 

"He  bolted  out  of  the  country,  no 
doubt?" 
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"  That  is  my  own  opinion.  To  look  for 
my  diamonds  in  America  would  be  a  vain 
and  dazzling  quest.  Now,  since  you'll 
drink  nothing,  let  us  join  Lucy.  We  shall 
find  her  upon  the  terrace." 


II 

Oke  is  a  true  Dartmoor  river.  She  rises 
in  the  heart  of  boggy  desolation,  leaps  from 
a  cradle  of  granite  and  chocolate-colored 
peat,  then  winds  northerly  amid  the  sol- 
emn and  stone-crowned  hills,  under  low 
banks  of  pearly  heather,  through  great 
marshes  aflame  with  asphodel,  or  glimmer- 
ing snowy  under  cotton-grass.  Anon, 
amidst  mighty  concourse  of  boulders,  she 
twines  and  leaps  and  ghtters  where  enor- 
mous stones  are  piled  and  scattered,  as 
though  Titans  from  pateolithic  times  had 
fought  the  gods  there.  Taking  leave  of  the 
Moor,  Oke  dips  to  meet  her  sister  river  in 
the  valley,  and  here,  under  Halstock  Hill, 
two  miles  of  fine  water,  richly  stocked,  be- 
longed to  General  Slanning. 

On  the  following  morning  a  gentle  mist, 
soft  and  warm  as  a  blanket,  moved  in  shin- 
ing flakes  beside  the  river.  The  sports- 
men wetted  their  lines  before  ten  o'clock, 
and  Sir  Robert  watched  his  nephew,  not 
without  a  twinge  of  jealousy ;  but  he  was 
jealous  with  time  rather  than  the  young 
man. 

"Do  drop  a  purty  fly,  sure  enough," 
said  Zack  Mudge,  the  General's  water- 
keeper  and  regular  attendant  by  the  river. 
"He  knoweth  his  business — there!  got 
'un!" 

John  Slanning  threw  a  very  long  line  and 
a  straight  one.  Now  he  hooked  a  small 
fish  that  rose  at  his  "blue  upright"  and  set 
the  reel  a-singing.  Two  minutes,  with  one 
grand  run  for  such  a  trifling  trout,  brought 
a  half  pounder  to  the  fisherman's  net — a 
perfect  httle  fish,  sweet  to  the  nose,  grate- 
ful to  the  sight,  a  shining  silver  gilded  as  to 
the  belly,  and  finely  spotted  with  ebony 
and  scarlet  where  its  shapely  girth  rose  to 
the  deep  rich  green  and  brown  blended  of 
its  back  and  sides. 

"A  shame  to  kill  him,"  said  John,  "but 
I  know  on  Dartmoor  a  half-pounder  is  fair 
game." 

So  the  shapely  fish  died,  and  his  corpse, 
with  a  leaf  of  bracken  for  decent  burial, 
took  on  the  dullness  of  death  in  the  creel. 

As  Captain  Slanning  picked  the  fern,  a 


little  beetle  with  a  green  head  and  ruddy 
shards  appeared  upon  it. 

"  The  bracken  clock ! "  he  said.  "  What 
a  deadly  bait  on  a  hot  June  day!  As  a  boy 
I  slew  my  thousands  with  it." 

"But  never  will  here,"  answered  Sir 
Robert  firmly.  "Every  natural  bait  is 
poaching  on  this  water — except,  of  course, 
a  May-fly,  and  that's  an  exceedingly  rare 
visitor  to  Dartmoor.  My  last  keeper.  Will 
Leverett,  was  dismissed  because  he  killed 
a  heavy  fish  with  a  blue  bottle.  Now  I'll  go 
forward  half  a  mile  and  you  can  come 
after.  You'll  kill  plenty  in  the  water  I've 
fished,  for  I'm  a  veritable  duffer  beside 
you." 

"No,  no,  uncle.  You  throw  a  rare  good 
fly.  You're  not  at  all  the  'chuck  and 
chance  it'  fisherman  you  pretend  to  be." 

The  veteran  was  pleased,  although  he 
shook  his  head. 

"We've  both  been  fishing  now  for  fif- 
teen years,"  he  answered.  "  But  you  began 
when  you  were  fifteen ;  I,  when  I  was  fifty- 
three — that's  the  difference." 

Sir  Robert  pushed  forward  with  Zack  to 
look  after  his  fly  and  his  footsteps;  while 
young  Slanning  fished  steadily;  but,  when 
his  uncle's  back  was  turned,  he  suffered 
most  of  the  trout  he  took  to  return  to  the 
river.  His  skill  told,  however,  and  he 
killed  some  good  fish ;  but  nothing  of  inter- 
est befell  John  until  luncheon ;  and  then  at 
a  waterfall,  known  as  Ben  Bond's  Steps, 
the  fisherman  met  his  uncle  and  found 
Miss  Maine  ready  and  waiting  beside  a 
cloth  spread  under  a  mountain  ash. 

His  nephew's  creel  made  the  old  man's 
eyes  glitter,  for  one  trout  of  a  pound— a 
great  fish  for  Oke— lay  there. 

"  A  Loch  Leven ! "  he  said.  "  You'll  see 
at  dinner  that  he'll  cut  as  pink  as  a  dog- 
rose." 

"I  missed  another  even  heavier,"  an- 
swered his  nephew.  "You've  made  this 
the  best  fishing  on  Dartmoor — as  good  as 
the  double  Dart  itself.  And  what  a  grand 
bit  of  water  this  is!" 

They  stood  below  a  fall  of  twelve  feet 
where  the  river  passed  from  long,  smooth 
reaches  over  a  ridge  of  granite  into  a  deep 
hole.  The  water,  full  of  air,  shone  silvery 
green  at  the  fall  and  burst  in  perpetual 
foam  upon  the  surface.  Then  it  snaked 
away  all  covered  with  oily  lines  and  tre- 
morous  crinkles  into  still  darkness  over- 
hung by  a  larch  or  two  and  a  whitethorn. 
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Osmunda  fern  sprouted  along  the  edge  of 
the  deep  black  water,  and  bluebells,  nod- 
ding to  the  margin,  bent  their  blossoms  to 
peep  in. 

"  Ben  Bond  was  a  famous  poacher  and 
lost  his  wicked  life  here,"  said  Lucy. 

"  A  beautiful  spot  to  perish  in,  but  not  as 
he  perished,"  added  Sir  Robert.  "The 
beggar,  hard  pressed  by  my  grandfather's 
keepers,  tried  to  cross  above  the  apron  of 
the  fall  on  a  winter  night  when  the  river 
ran  high.  In  he  went  and  down  he  went. 
Not  for  a  week  was  any  more  seen  of  him. 
Then  they  found  him  floating  and  fetched 
him  out." 

But  John  Slanning  paid  little  heed  to  this 
story.  He  had  dropped  an  excellent  ham 
sandwich  and  was  staring  into  a  dark 
backwater  separated  from  the  main  pool 
by  a  submerged  stone. 

"A  real  rise!"  he  said.  "A  heavy  one, 
sucking  quietly  as  they  do — just  the  chap 
you'd  expect  in  such  a  glorious  place." 

"You're  probably  wrong — spray  from 
the  fall,  I  suspect.  I've  fished  this  pool 
scores  of  times  and  never  moved  a  trout," 
answered  his  uncle. 

"  Why  ?  Because  there's  a  whacker  here 
that  keeps  the  others  in  order  and  swallovv's 
them  if  they  attempt  to  argue  with  him!" 

"  If  so,  you'll  never  move  him,"  declared 
the  General.  "  He's  midging,  depend  on 
it." 

"But  do  try,  John,"  begged  Miss 
Maine.  "I'd  love  to  watch  you  really 
hook  and  play  a  big  one." 

"Let  us  see  the  modern  style,"  said  Sir 
Robert.  "  For  once,  even  in  this  fast  wa- 
ter, you  can  fairly  fish  the  rise.  If  you're 
right  and  hook  a  real  heavy  one,  let  alone 
kill  him,  I'll  call  back  some  hard  things 
I've  said  in  my  time  about  the  dry  fly." 

John  nodded  and  made  ready  quickly. 

"  What  a  gert  trout  that  size  be  doing  of 
'pon  top  the  water,  I  can't  say,"  declared 
Zack.  "Most  times  you'll  never  move 
they  without  a  worm  by  night." 

"Mudge!"  said  the  General,  "don't 
dare  to  name  such  a  thing  in  my  hearing. 
Remember  Leverett!" 

Meantime  the  fisherman  had  put  on  a 
lighter  cast  and  selected  from  a  seductive 
box  of  eyed  flies  nestling  on  cork  a  tiny 
black  and  brown  thing  of  the  midge  per- 
suasion. It  was  much  like  a  buzzy  "  red 
palmer,"  but  far  smaller  and  fitted  with 
tiny  wings. 


"Loramercy!"  said  Zack,  "you'd  never 
hold  a  minnow  on  that,  your  honor." 

"  I'd  hold  you,  Mudge,"  answered  John, 
"if  I  had  you  in  deep  water.  I'm  only 
afraid  for  the  rod,  not  the  gear.  This  is  too 
whippy  for  a  dry  fly." 

"Excuses!"  said  Lucy. 

"No,  no,"  he  answered,  "none  until 
afterwards." 

Then  with  a  prehminary  cast  or  two — • 
well  out  of  the  way  to  judge  distance — 
John  dried  his  midge,  made  its  final  toilet 
and  dropped  it  before  the  rising  fish.  Only 
the  fall  of  the  line  was  visible ;  none  of  the 
watchers  could  see  where,  light  as  thistle- 
down, the  tiny  midge  had  dropped.  But 
John  knew — and  one  other. 

The  second  pair  of  eyes  were  under  wa- 
ter and  belonged  to  a  huge,  black,  lantern- 
jawed  monster  with  an  evil  past  and  an  un- 
wholesome carcass,  long  and  lank.  No  sin- 
gle spot  of  scarlet  brightened  him,  though 
scarlet  sins  in  plenty  marked  his  rascally 
record;  for  he  was  an  aged  Saturn  among 
trout,  and  not  content  with  numerous  meals 
upon  his  own  offspring  in  the  days  of  ro- 
mance, he  now  continued  the  unholy  joys 
of  baby-eating  at  the  expense  of  many  re- 
spectable and  honest  famihes.  He  reigned 
here  by  force,  the  cannibal  king  of  the 
pool.  All  decent  fish  loathed  and  feared 
him;  trouty  mothers  frightened  their 
young  with  his  name,  and  fry  were  brought 
up  from  the  egg  in  righteous  fear  of  his 
monstrous  wickedness,  terrific  size  and 
speed  and  teeth. 

What  possessed  this  four-pound  water- 
wolf  thus  innocently  to  sport  on  this  June 
day,  what  touch  of  higher  nature  in  him 
brought  him  thus  into  the  sunlight  to  eat 
young  spiders  as  they  dropped  from  the 
larch  tree  overhead,  who  shall  say?  But 
here  he  was,  toying  with  the  diet  of  his  in- 
nocent youth  and,  maybe,  thinking  of  the 
old  days  when  he  was  tender  in  conscience 
as  well  as  body. 

Perhaps  fleeting  resolve,  charmed  out  of 
his  wicked  heart  by  the  glorious  weather, 
pointed  towards  a  better  way  of  living  and 
an  insect  diet ;  but  flies  or  no  flies,  now  he 
took  one  midge  too  many,  and  an  atom 
that  feU  with  admirable  precision  and  life- 
like cock  exactly  four  inches  in  front  of  his 
ugly  nose  went  not  after  the  young  spi- 
ders, but  stuck  fast  in  the  bony  plates  of  his 
palate  and  dared  to  sting  him  there.  With 
disgust  and  the  shattering  of  good  resolves 
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he  swore  an  instant  return  to  his  anthro- 
pophagous path ;  then  he  attempted  to  dis- 
gorge the  obnoxious  fly,  but  failed.  It  was 
come  to  stop,  and  fury  indescribable 
marked  the  movements  of  the  great  fish 
when  he  discovered  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  Overhead  the  winch  screeched  and 
was  hardly  quick  enough  for  his  first  grand 
rush.  But  the  split  cane  bent  true  in  a 
lovely  arch,  and  a  moment  later,  as  King 
Cannibal  turned  and  shook  his  head  like  a 
dog,  the  line  began  to  come  back  into  the 
reel  again. 

As  yet  the  fish  had  felt  no  strain  upon 
him,  but  merely  an  irritating  Kttle  thread 
proceeding  from  his  mouth  and  leading, 
the  Lord  knew  where,  aloft ;  now,  however, 
this  same  thread  became  a  power  and  ap- 
peared each  moment  to  grow  into  a  more 
formidable  thing.  Presently  the  fighting 
trout  rushed  to  the  surface,  that  he  might 
see  about  it.  With  a  bounce  and  a  flounce 
he  rose  into  the  air — a  black  shining  hoop 
with  a  tremendous  broad  tail  and  a  face 
like  a  pike.  John  dropped  his  point  to  the 
leap,  and  the  fish,  with  an  internal  grunt  of 
satisfaction,  returned  to  the  water. 

"  Done  him!"  said  King  Cannibal  as  he 
sank  to  his  own  dark  sitting-room;  but 
he  exclaimed  too  soon.  The  damnable 
thread  was  there  still  hard  and  fast.  It 
seemed  to  grow  stouter  and  stronger  every 
moment.  The  slack  was  snug  in  the  reel 
again  and  the  strain  never  left  off.  Two 
further  stupendous  runs  the  great  trout 
made  with  all  the  strength  and  ferocity  of 
his  nature  thrown  into  them.  Round  and 
round  he  tore,  and  once  over  shallow  water, 
where  his  dorsal  fin  stuck  up  like  a  black 
sail,  while  John  Slanning's  heart  leaped  to 
his  mouth  almost,  before  he  got  the  mon- 
ster back  into  the  deep  pool,  for  he  knew 
that  his  trout  had  ploughed  across  a  ledge 
of  granite  in  the  shallow  water  and  prob- 
ably scraped  the  gossamer  that  held  him. 

Had  King  Cannibal  been  also  aware  of 
the  fact,  it  had  doubtless  put  heart  into  his 
black  body;  but  all  he  understood  about 
the  affair  was  that  the  pace  began  to  tell. 
He  turned  sulky,  kept  low,  tried  to  foul  the 
bottom  without  success  and  would  not' 
budge  until  the  maddening  strain  brought 
him  up  once  more  in  a  storm  of  rage  and 
despair.  Now  both  his  courage  and  his 
strength  began  to  fail,  and  the  battle  drew 
towards  a  close.  Little  by  Httle  he  had 
shortened  his  runs.  The  line  that  had  sung 


and  spun,  now  only  leaped  from,  the  reel  in 
fitful  jerks  and  was  quickly  back  again; 
the  cast,  that  had  seemed  a  mere  spider's 
web  at  first,  was  now  a  remorseless  cable 
dragging  him  to  death. 

All  eyes  centered  on  the  big  fish,  and 
his  gloomy  belly  shone  wan  and  sickly, 
clouded  with  darkness,  where  he  turned 
limp  and  exhausted.  He  had  shot  his  bolt ; 
there  was  not  a  kick  left  in  him;  his  eyes 
glared  up  full  of  wrath  as  John  reeled  him 
in.  Then  young  Slanning,  with  excellent 
tact,  shouted  to  Sir  Robert: 

"  Net  him  for  me,  Uncle !  I'd  like  you  to 
do  it,  please.    He's  ready  to  land  now." 

The  General,  trembhng  with  excite- 
ment, hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
To  get  the  net  under  this  monster  and  feel 
his  glorious  weight  was  an  experience  that 
could  not  be  resisted,  since  Providence  had 
brought  it  to  his  door.  He  joined  his 
nephew  and  got  down  on  his  knees  beside 
him.  His  pith  helmet  fell  off  and  went  down 
stream  hke  some  stately  galleon  of  olden 
times;  his  glasses  also  fell,  but  happily 
Lucy  rescued  them;  he  puffed  and  blew 
and  nearly  burst  with  importance;  then 
with  outstretched  arm  he  waited,  the  land- 
ing-net in  the  water. 

But  refraction  upset  Sir  Robert's  un- 
spectacled  vision  at  the  critical  moment. 
The  net  was  not  nearly  deep  enough,  and 
suddenly,  as  the  Hne  touched  it  and  John 
grew  cold,  the  dying  King  gave  a  last  con- 
vulsive splash  with  his  mighty  tail.  In  that 
terrific  moment  Sir  Robert  lost  his  nerve, 
lunged  forward  and  hit  the  fish,  while 
John's  rod  flew  upright  with  a  broken  cast 
fluttering  from  its  point.  Like  a  stone 
King  Cannibal  sank  and  faded  from  their 
gaze.  They  saw  a  silver  twinkle,  for  he 
was  on  his  side  and  powerless  to  swim  a 
stroke;  then  he  vanished,  having  thus  re- 
turned to  fife  by  a  short  cut. 

Lucy  cried  aloud  her  sorrow;  Mr. 
Mudge  uttered  a  string  of  bad  words 
under  his  breath;  young  Slanning  laughed, 
speared  his  rod  into  the  ground  and  went 
back  to  his  sandwich;  the  General  alone 
was  absolutely  silent.  He  dropped  the 
net,  took  his  glasses  with  a  shaking  hand 
from  Miss  Maine  and  his  hat  from  Zack. 
Without  a  word  he  pointed  to  a  flask  of 
Glenhvet  and  after  he  had  drunk  a  stiff 
tot,  he  spoke: 

"  I  can't  ask  you  to  forgive  me— not  yet. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  human  nature. 
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From  this  day  I'll  go  home  and  play  cro- 
quet. An  old  fool — a  dangerous  old  fool 
— that's  what  I  am." 

"  He  made  a  great  fight,  and,  after  all, 
I'm  glad  he  has  escaped,"  said  Lucy. 
"  But  it  was  beautiful  to  watch — beautiful. 
How  it  must  have  cheered  Ben  Bond's 
ghost!" 

Captain  Slanning  was  examining  the 
broken  end  of  his  cast.  He  borrowed  his 
uncle's  glasses  and,  having  completed  a 
careful  scrutiny  through  one  lens,  spoke 
with  cheerful  accents. 

"  You  needn't  blame  yourself  an  atom, 
sir.  The  fault  was  all  mine  for  letting  him 
get  into  the  shallow  at  the  third  run.  He 
nearly  broke  me  then.  The  cast  was  badly 
frayed.  I  should  have  done  no  better  my- 
self." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  boy!  You'd  never 
have  gone  within  a  mile  of  the  cast;  you 
know  that  very  well.  A  Bath  chair — that's 
all  I'm  fit  for — shaky,  blind  old  idiot!" 

General  Slanning  said  only  these  words ; 
then  he  kept  amazingly  silent,  and  moped 
mournfully,  like  an  old  white  cockatoo  in 
trouble,  and  made  no  luncheon  at  all 
worth  mentioning. 


Ill 

A  WEEK  after  these  great  moments  at 
Ben  Bond's  Steps,  young  Slanning  re-^ 
turned  to  them  alone.  That  King  Can- 
nibal would  ever  rise  again  to  a  midge 
seemed  improbable,  but  Captain  John 
knew  that  only  the  vmexpected  happens 
where  a  trout  is  concerned;  therefore, 
without  mentioning  the  matter  to  any- 
body, he  rose  at  dawn  and  revisited  the 
great  pool. 

Now  it  happened  that  another  person 
was  also  deeply  interested  in  this  big  fish. 
Mr.  Zack  Mudge  had  no  sporting  instincts 
whatever,  but  he  saw  in  the  heavy  trout  a 
good  meal  for  his  long  family ;  nor  did  con- 
science prick  him,  because  he  well  knew 
that  the  monster  was  better  out  of  the  river 
than  in  it.  While  Slanning  chose  dawn  for 
his  attack,  Mudge  preferred  the  hours  of 
darkness,  and  he  had  turned  his  attention 
to  the  matter  on  the  previous  evening. 

Young  John  tramped  over  the  heather 
by  stream-side,  and  in  his  mind  was  not 
the  trout  he  came  to  seek,  but  the  girl  he 
hungered  to  marry.  This  fortnight  spent 
in  her  society  had  made  him  ""a  desperate 


man.  He  felt,  without  a  word  spoken,  that 
he  had  risen  in  his  uncle's  esteem  of  late, 
but  esteem  did  not  increase  his  income. 
The  General  was  on  better  terms  with 
himself  again.  He  had  killed  a  heavy  fish 
or  two,  without  any  help  from  Zack,  and 
he  had  made  no  more  allusions  to  croquet 
or  a  Bath  chair.  A  gulf  still  yawned  be- 
tween John  and  Lucy.  There  seemed  lit- 
tle chance  of  ever  crossing  it.  No  war- 
cloud  hovered  anywhere.  Passing  peace 
and  security  rendered  the  army  a  matter  of 
indifi^erence  to  common  minds. 

"  God  and  a  soldier  all  people  adore 
In  time   of  war ;   but  not  before." 

He  had  his  sweetheart  on  his  side,  how- 
ever ;  and  war  or  no  war,  her  love  was  fixed. 
There  lay  his  strength;  there — at  this 
juncture  Ben  Bond's  death-pool  appeared 
and  its  granite  lips  were  touched  with  the 
red  of  dawn. 

Slanning  had  put  up  his  rod  when  some- 
thing strange  attracted  his  attention  and  he 
saw  a  large  cork  bobbing  up  and  down  se- 
dately in  the  deep  water  under  the  larches. 
Suddenly  the  cork  dipped  sharply  like  the 
float  of  a  bottom-fisher. 

"A  night-line!"  cried  the  angler,  and 
soon  the  cork  was  in  his  hands.  A  double 
thread  stretched  from  it  and  one  end  was 
fast  to  a  peg  in  the  bank. 

John  hove  amain  and  presently  ap- 
peared ten  yards  of  stout  line  tangled  into 
a  Gordian  knot  with  something  white  in 
the  midst.  Hooks  at  intervals  followed, 
and  upon  the  first  there  wriggled  an  en- 
gaging eel  of  a  pound  weight;  then  three 
bare  hooks  appeared,  and  'then  was  the 
tug  of  war.' 

King  Cannibal,  after  a  week  to  recover 
from  his  experience,  had  found  himself 
his  own  trout  once  again,  and  a  fi)ie  brand- 
ling of  artistic  color  and  lively  ways  had 
tempted  him  by  night,  as  an  olive  or  caviare 
tempts  the  hungry  before  serious  business 
of  feeding.  Now  worm  and  hook  were 
deeply  gorged  and  the  end  had  come.  No 
science  was  demanded,  for  Zack  Mudge's 
gear  would  have  held  a  crocodile;  there- 
fore the  black  and  uncomely  giant  soon 
slimed  the  dew  of  the  morning,  gasped  and 
flopped,  took  his  last  look  at  the  risen  sun, 
and  waited  for  the  stroke  of  death. 

Slanning,  however,  was  concerned  with 
matters  even  more  sensational  than  this 
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great  capture.  In  the  tangle  of  the  night- 
line,  which  he  now  examined,  was  a  bunch 
of  small  bones  still  held  together  by  their 
tough  ligaments,  and  John  knew  them  for 
the  remains  of  a  human  hand. 

When  Mr.  Mudge  arrived  cautiously 
half  an  hour  later,  his  system  received  a 
shock  that  stimulant  never  wholly  cured. 
For,  sprawling  on  the  bank  of  Oke  in  wild 
confusion,  was  his  night-line,  and  upon 
one  hook  there  wriggled  and  writhed  a 
heavy  eel.  But  nothing  else  met  his  star- 
tled sight,  because  John  Slanning,  King 
Cannibal's  corpse  and  the  dead  hand  were 
all  on  their  way  to  Halstock  Court. 

IV 

A  MONTH  later  John  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  Robert  and  so  learned  the  sequel 
to  his  discovery  at  Ben  Bond's  Steps. 

"Dear  Jack,"  wrote  the  General, 
"  You'll  want  to  know  the  end  of  that  stir- 
ring business.  Briefly,  my  diagnosis  was 
confirmed  in  every  particular.  To  drag 
the  pool  proved  impossible,  since  the  bot- 
tom is  full  of  large  boulders  with  great  pits 
between  them.  So  finally  I  deflected  the 
whole  body  of  the  river  and  cut  a  half  cir- 
cle from  above  the  fall  to  below  the  pool. 
The  channel  was  made  in  a  week ;  then  we 
broke  the  barrier  and  sent  Oke  on  a  tem- 
porary detour  of  fifty  yards. 

"  Ben  Bond's  pool  soon  ran  empty,  and 
as  the  water  escaped  each  puddle  left  was 
churned  up  by  a  good  trout  or  two.  Pails 
were  ready  to  rescue  them,  and  so  many 
were  there,  including  three  or  four  dozen 
small  fry,  that  it  would  seem  that  my  fish 
are  treating  this  noble  pool  as  it  deserves 
since  the  reign  of  terror  ended. 

"  We  found  what  was  left  of  the  burglar, 
Neil  Forrest,  jammed  tightly  under  a 
shelving  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
He  had  been  reduced  to  bones,  poor  devil 
— the  big  trout  knew  all  about  him.  But 
there  was  that  alongside  the  remains  that 
helped  their  identification — the  Slanning 
tiara ! 


"The  thief,  making  for  Okehampton, 
clearly  attempted  to  cross  Bond's  Steps; 
and  he  met  with  Bond's  fate.  You  will  re- 
joice at  this — not  that  a  sinner  was  cut  off 
in  his  sin,  but  that  the  Slanning  diamonds 
have  come  back  into  the  world  again.  But 
Lucy  absolutely  won't  wear  them  until 
your  next  visit.  She  associates  the  tiara 
with  the  big  trout  and  you;  whereas,  of 
course,  it  is  my  late  rascally  keeper  who 
should  be  thanked. 

'"The  fish  is  exceedingly  hideous, but  I 
have  had  it  set  up,  because,  in  these  degen- 
erate days,  a  true  trout  story  is  so  uncom- 
mon; and  without  this  demon  glaring 
down  from  his  case  to  substantiate  the 
tale,  few  who  do  not  know  my  reputation 
would  credit  the  narrative. 

"  You  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  not 
dismiss  Zachariah  Mudge,  and  Lucy  has 
also  pleaded  his  cause.  But  disciphne  is 
discipline.  I  am  too  old  to  alter  the  princi- 
ples of  a  lifetime.  He  set  a  night-line  in 
my  water ;  herefore  I  have  dismissed  him 
without  a  character;  but,  because  his  dis- 
honesty has  restored  to  me  a  great  Slan- 
ning heirloom,  and  since  I  am  notoriously  a 
man  not  devoid  of  generosity,  I  have  taken 
his  son  into  my  employment  to  fill  his 
father's  place  and  bestowed  upon  Zack  a 
modest  annuity  which  will  enable  him  to 
poach  (on  other  people's  water)  in  peace. 

"  Now  Oke  is  back  in  her  channel  again 
and  Ben  Bond  is  forgot  in  favor  of  this 
more  recent  rascal.  I  think  that  is  all 
there  is  to  be  said — except  that  on  recon- 
sidering the  subject,  I  believe  the  big  trout 
would  have  risen  just  as  freely  to  a  wet  fly 
as  he  did  to  your  dry  one. 

Your  affectionate  Uncle, 
Robert  Slanning. 

"P.  S.  Lucy  comes  of  age  in  a  year's 
time  from  next  August ;  and  she  much  de- 
sires that  I  should  henceforth  regard  you 
as  her  accepted  suitor.  Since  her  wish  is 
law  in  this  house,  as  you  will  have  ob- 
served, I  trust  that  you  may  see  your  way 
to  meet  us  in  this  delicate  matter." 


FIGHTERS  BY  NATURE 


By  ROBERT  EDGREN 


SOME  scores  of  centuries  before  our 
time  the  cave  men  were  uncon- 
sciously laying  the  foundation  of 
the  sporting  spirit  that  animates  men  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

In  those  days  only  the  fighters  survived. 
The  weaklings  disappeared  into  the  ready 
maws  of  the  cave  tiger  and  the  huge  rep- 
tiles of  the  age.  Our  fighting  ancestor 
faced  the  cave  tiger  with  no  other  weapon 
than  his  great  stone  ax :  a  sporting  propo- 
sition that  quite  overshadows  any  feat  of 
the  modern  hunter  with  his  high-power 
rifle.  Fighting  was  necessary  to  life  then, 
and  from  the  day  that  the  stone  ax  was  in- 
vented love  of  battle  grew  in  the  human 
mind. 

A  few  hundred  years  ago  the  spirit  of 
the  cave  man  found  a  more  rough  and 
ready  outlet  than  is  permitted  by  our  mod- 
ern laws.  Our  Saxon  forefathers,  encased 
in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  mounted  their 
battle  steeds,  lance  at  stirrup,  battle-ax 
ready  to  their  hands,  and  sallied  out  in 
search  of  adventure.  Fighting  was  the 
amusement  of  the  time.  Where  the  man 
of  to-day  goes  to  the  theater  or  a  ball  game, 
the  pleasure  hunter  of  a  few  centuries  ago 
went  out  to  take  a  hack  at  his  nearest 
neighbor  with  a  two-handed  sword. 

The  same  combative  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  cave  man  can  be  seen  at  every 
glove  fight  that  takes  place  in  a  modern 
ring.  Bankers  and  business  men,  mechan- 
ics, capitalists  and  clerks  elbow  each  other 
in  the  seats  at  the  ringside.  Many  a  man 
who  would  not  have  gone  across  the  street 
to  see  the  greatest  tragedy  in  which  Edwin 
Booth  ever  appeared,  joyfully  travels  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  see  two  skillful  fighting 
men  stepping  deftly,  guarding,  striking 
blows  as  swift  as  the  flash  of  a  tiger's  paw, 
struggling  desperately  for  victory.  This  is 
real  tragedy.  There  is  a  fascination  in 
watching  such  a  struggle — the  despairing 
efforts  of  the  brave  man  going  down  to  de- 
feat; the  furious  attack  of  the  winning 
boxer;  the  sudden  reversals,  in  which  the 
aggressor  of  a  second  before  may  be  beaten 
by  a  single  blow. 

On  the  stage  the  actors  come  and  go. 


They  do  their  prearranged  turn.  But  in 
the  ring  the  outcome  is  as  uncertain  as  that 
of  the  ancient  combats  in  the  forest  when 
the  cave  man  and  his  savage  opponents  cir- 
cled in  and  out,  trampling  the  ferns,  stain- 
ing the  black  earth  with  their  blood.  The 
fighting  spirit  may  be  strong  in  the  specta- 
tors ;  it  must  be  even  stronger  in  the  com- 
batants themselves. 

There  never  yet  has  been  a  champion  of 
the  prize  ring  who  was  not  born  a  fighter. 
Many  others  have  tried  to  become  cham- 
pions, relying  on  gymnasium  training  and 
skill,  and  have  failed.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
pugnacity  that  made  McGovern  champion 
of  the  world  in  the  featherweight  class. 
The  Bersark-like  fury  of  his  attack  won 
him  the  title  of  "  Terrible  Terry"  before  he 
was  anything  more  than  an  amateur  in  ring 
craft.  The  Terror  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
in  a  district  famed  for  its  "  scrappiness." 
While  still  in  short  trousers  Terry  became 
locally  known  as  a  fighting  youngster.  All 
the  small  boys  in  his  block  willingly  ac- 
knowledged his  supremacy  after  having 
felt  the  weight  of  his  youthful  fists.  When 
Terry  was  sixteen,  working  in  a  lumber 
yard,  he  fell  in  love.  A  strange  thing  to 
make  the  boy  a  fighter,  but  that  is  what  the 
gentle  passion  did  for  McGovern.  Terry 
determined  that  as  soon  as  his  income 
would  allow  he  would  marry,  and  the  girl 
agreed.  Lifting  lumber  was  not  a  lucra- 
tive vocation.  He  looked  about  for  some- 
thing better.  Just  then  there  was  a  boom 
in  boxing ;  New  York  was  the  Mecca  of  the 
pugilist.  Terry  looked  at  his  hard  fists  and 
determined  to  try  his  hand  at  the  fighting 
game. 

His  first  fights  attracted  some  local  at- 
tention. Being  a  natural  fighter,  but  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  boxing  at  that 
time,  he  fought  as  the  cave  man  might 
have  fought  if  deprived  of  his  club  before 
entering  the  ring.  In  short,  Terry's  fight- 
ing was  so  rough  that  he  was  as  likely,  at 
first,  to  lose  on  a  foul  as  to  win  at  all.  Still 
he  began  to  win;  his  superior  aggressive- 
ness carried  him  rapidly  to  the  front.  One 
after  another  he  knocked  out  his  oppo- 
nents.   Soon  he  was  put  in  the  leading  pre- 
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liminaries,  and  then  in  the  main  events  in 
the  lesser  clubs. 

Then  came  the  turning  point  in  Terry's 
fortunes,  and  wealth  began  coming  in  to 
him.  The  almighty  dollar  was  no  longer 
elusive. 

With  his  manager  in  advance  and  a 
retinue  of  trainers  at  heel,  Pedlar  Palmer, 
heralded  far  and  wide  as  the  most  clever 
little  fighter  ever  produced  in  all  Britain, 
appeared  in  New  York.  An  astute  mana- 
ger, named  Sam  Harris,  had  just  agreed  to 
look  out  for  Terry's  fortunes.  This  gentle- 
man went  to  Palmer's  manager  and  per- 
suaded him  that  the  English  fighter  could 
best  start  his  victorious  career  in  America 
by  whipping  some  of  the  less  formidable  of 
his  rivals.  He  also  induced  the  English- 
man to  believe  that  a  good  man  to  begin 
with  would  be  McGovern.  The  match 
was  made.  Newspapers  commented  upon 
it,  sympathizing  with  the  unfortunate 
youth  who  was  to  be  the  English  cham- 
pion's first  victim.  But  Terry  was  a  fighter 
by  nature,  and  the  idea  of  losing  never 
crossed  his  mind.  He  trained  along  with 
as  httle  concern  as  if  the  noted  Pedlar  were 
only  one  of  the  boys  from  his  own  ward. 

When  the  day  of  the  battle  came,  every- 
thing was  prepared  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  its  international  character.  The 
arena  was  built  out  of  doors,  open  to  the 
sky.  Its  great  bowl  seated  many  thousands 
of  spectators.  In  the  window  of  a  house 
near  by  was  Terry's  girl  wife,  for  the  boy 
was  married  now.  As  he  entered  the  ring 
he  waved  his  hand  toward  the  place  where 
she  sat  with  palpitating  heart  behind  the 
curtains. 

The  British  flag  was  flung  to  the  breeze 
over  Palmer's  corner.  With  a  great  brass 
band  shattering'the  air  with  the  strains  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  Terry's  small  brother  got 
into  the  ring  and  marched  across  it,  proudly 
waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  ring 
w^as  cleared.  Then  came  the  crash  of  the 
gong. 

Terry  McGovern  went  across  that  battle 
ground  like  a  wild  bull  at  a  matador.  The 
Englishman's  boasted  skill  was  as  useless, 
when  it  came  to  stopping  his  rush,  as  a 
straw  would  have  been  to  dam  a  mill  race. 
Time  and  again  McGovern's  furious  blows 
smashed  down  the  Briton's  guard.  His 
two  fists  plunged  like  two  battering  rams 
into  Palmer's  ribs.  In  two  minutes  and 
thirty-two  seconds  of  cyclonic  fighting  the 


Enghshman  was  battered  down  and  out, 
whipped  without  being  given  a  chance  to 
show  his  skill.  Five  minutes  after  entering 
the  ring  McGovern  left  it  again,  the  most 
famous  little  fighter  in  America.  His  next 
opponent  was  the  champion;  and  when, 
after  eight  rounds  of  whirlwind  fighting, 
George  Dixon,  seven  times  toppled  to  the 
blood-stained  canvas  covering  of  the  ring, 
lay  looking  up  helplessly  at  his  conqueror, 
-Terry  McGovern  was  hailed  as  the  Cham- 
pion of  the  World. 

One  of  the  greatest  natural  fighters  the 
world  has  seen,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  Rob- 
ert Fitzsimmons.  Some  are  more  showily 
clever ;  but  none  of  the  other  heavyweight 
boxers  now  taking  part  in  ring  battles  can 
equal  him  in  fighting  skill  and  ring  strat- 
egy. Although  he  can  fight  at  the  middle- 
weight limit  (158  pounds),  ever  since  he 
won  the  heavyweight  championship  from 
Corbett,  Fitzsimmons  has  been  forced  to 
find  his  opponents  among  the  giants.  Few 
boxers  of  his  own  size  have  the  temerity  to 
meet  him  in  the  ring.  His  largest  victim, 
Dunkhorst,  the  "Human  Freight  Car," 
weighed  260  pounds." 

Like  all  the  other  successful  ones,  Fitz- 
simmons is  a  fighter  by  nature.  Had  he 
been  born  in  France  instead  of  Cornwall 
his  instinct  would  still  have  made  him  set- 
tle all  disputes  with  his  fists.  His  whole 
brain  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  di- 
rect the  fighting  machine  that  his  body  has 
become.  In  other  lines  of  thought  he  is  as 
simple  as  an  undeveloped  child. 

When  Fitzsimmons  was  still  a  small  boy 
his  parents  went  to  New  Zealand,  and  here 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  horseshoer.  In 
the  shop,  when  times  were  dull,  the  smiths 
boxed  and  wrestled  among  themselves. 
Before  long  the  youthful  Fitzsimmons  de- 
veloped a  rude  sort  of  skill  with  his  fists, 
and  a  wonderful  knack  in  hitting.  The 
fighting  spirit  that  nature  had  placed  in 
him  suddenly  pushed  all  of  his  other  and 
weaker  instincts  aside,  and  took  the  domi- 
nant place  in  his  character.  He  began  run- 
ning eight  or  ten  miles  on  the  road  before 
going  to  work,  and  in  other  ways  taking  up 
the  training  of  the  fighter.  Soon  he  beat  all 
of  his  brother  smiths,  and  fought  several 
ring  battles  in  which  he  surprised  the  local 
talent.  Then,  like  an  Alexander  of  fisti- 
cuffs, longing  for  other  worlds  to  conquer, 
he  took  ship  for  America. 

When  he  landed  in  San  Francisco  no  one 
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would  have  taken  the  Antipodean  for  a 
fighter.  He  was  long  and  lank  and  thin- 
legged  and  knock-kneed.  He  did  not  pos- 
sess even  a  pair  of  boxing  shoes,  and  as  for 
training  diet,  he  was  in  luck  when  he  could 
get  a  meal  a  day.  One  night  in  the  old 
California  Athletic  Club  he  was  put  on  in 
place  of  a  fighter  who  had  failed  to  appear. 
His  opponent  was  a  burly  middleweight 
named  McCarthy. 

The  house  was  crowded.  Men  had  paid 
good  money  to  see  a  good  fight,  and  when 
the  spindling  stranger  climbed  into  the 
ring  and  was  introduced  as  the  substitute 
for  the  man  who  had  shown  the  white 
feather  a  growl  of  disapproval  went  up. 

But  the  bell  rang  and  the  fight  began. 
McCarthy  rushed  at  his  smaller  opponent 
as  if  intending  to  hurl  him  to  the  floor  at 
the  first  onset.  The  spindle-shanked 
youngster  scuffled  forward  to  meet  the 
charge.  Then  something  happened.  Two 
freckled  arms  plunged  out  forcefully. 
Blows  chugged  and  smacked  on  flesh  and 
bone.  Battered  and  bleeding,  McCarthy 
staggered  back,  with  the  stranger,  awk- 
ward, grinning,  in  steady,  cool  pursuit  of 
him.  The  amazed  spectators  came  to 
their  feet  with  a  bound  and  a  yell.  Fitz-^ 
simmons  paid  no  attention,  but  kept  to 
his  work.  In  the  ninth  round  McCarthy 
crashed  to  the  floor  for  the  last  time. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Fitzsimmons's 
success.  The  next  day  he  ate,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  appeared  on  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco  in  a  tall,  shiny  hat  and  a  frock 
coat,  the  outward  signs  of  prosperity. 

No  greater  fighting  man  than  John  L. 
Sullivan  ever  entered  a  ring,  and  he  was 
born  a  fighter.  He  fought  for  love  of  the 
game,  not  for  the  money  that  he  earned  in 
the  ring.  If  there  was  no  money  to  be  won, 
Sullivan  was  as  ready  and  willing  to  go  on 
with  the  bout  as  he  would  have  been  with  a 
fortune  at  stake. 

Sullivan  was  born  in  Boston.  When  a 
boy  he  went  to  school  and  fought  his  way 
with  the  other  youths,  picking  up  the  first 
principles  of  boxing.  As  Sullivan  grew  to 
manhood  he  went  to  work,  becoming  a  cab 
driver.  It  was  while  pursuing  this  voca- 
tion that  chance  started  his  career  as  a 
fighter. 

Mike  Donovan,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
great  heavyweights,  was  matched  to  fight 
for  the  championship.  While  training  he 
decided  to  give  an    exhibition  in  Boston 


and  make  a  little  money.  John  L.  Sulh- 
van,  being  big  and  brawny,  was  selected  as 
a  good  opponent,  for  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  fall  an  easy  victim  to  Donovan's 
skiU. 

On  the  night  of  the  contest  Sullivan  and 
Donovan  entered  the  ring. 

"I'm  going  to  let  you  off  easy,"  said 
Donovan.  "  I  don't  want  to  hurt  my  hands 
on  you." 

"You'll  be  lucky  if  I  don't  break  your 
back,"  growled  Sullivan. 

Donovan  jabbed  John  L.  cleverly,  and 
the  big  feflow  rushed.  Donovan  ducked 
his  head.  Sullivan  brought  his  right  arm 
down  on  Donovan's  back  full  length,  as  if 
he  were  using  a  club.  Down  went  the 
scientific  fighter  flat  on  his  face,  breaking 
his  nose  in  the  fall,  and  lying  stunned. 
Sullivan  walked  away  with  a  growl. 

That  was  the  beginning.  William  Mad- 
den brought  Sullivan  down  to  New  York, 
where  in  some  of  the  Bowery  theaters  Eng- 
lish boxers  were  engaged  to  fight,  for  at 
th^t  time  the  game  was  in  its  infancy  here. 
Sullivan  knocked  out  the  best  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen, rendering  all  their  skill  useless  by 
the  fury  of  his  attack.  That  was  the  thing 
that  made  Suflivan  peerless  as  a  fighter. 
His  advance  was  so  sudden,  his  blows  de- 
livered with  such  furious  strength  and 
quickness,  and  his  glare  of  rage  so  intimi- 
dating, that  most  of  his  rivals  were  half 
whipped  before  they  could  begin  to  fight. 

James  J.  Jeffries,  the  present  champion, 
might  still  be  working  in  a  boiler  foundry 
but  for  one  of  the  accidents  of  fate.  He  had 
grown  up  in  his  home  town,  Los  Angeles, 
Southern  California,  like  other  boys,  going 
to  school,  fighting  now  and  then,  but  not 
showing  any  especial  aptitude  for  the 
game.  When  he  was  about  seventeen  he 
went  to  work.  He  was  a  huge  boy  then, 
and  in  the  fighting  that  always  takes  place 
among  men  who  work  in  iron,  developing 
strength  and  endurance,  he  more  than  held 
his  own.  In  a  couple  of  years  he  was  the 
acknowledged  champion  among  the  men 
in  the  foundry,  and  when  a  newcomer 
talked  of  fighting,  Jeffries  was  selected  by 
common  consent  to  take  his  measure. 

One  day  a  big  negro  came  to  town.  He 
was  one  of  those  traveling  fighters  who  go 
about  looking  for  small  matches.  When  he 
gave  out  his  challenge  young  Jeffries  v/as 
sent  for  by  his  comrades,  and  a  match  was 
arranged.    In  that  fight  Jeffries  showed  his 
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natural  bent  for  the  game.  At  first  the 
negro,  Hank  Griffin,  gave  him  a  terrible ' 
beating,  but  Jeffries  found  that  he  could 
endure  the  blows  without  being  dazed.  He 
settled  down  to  study  his  rival's  methods, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  round  took  advan- 
tage of  an  opening  to  drive  in  a  crushing 
body  blow,  and  stretched  the  negro  help- 
less at  his  feet. 

That  fight  caused  Jeffries  to  leave  his 
work  and  go  out  as  a  professional  pugilist. 
He  was  a  giant  in  size  and  strength,  cour- 
ageous, cautious,  dauntless  in  the  face  of 
punishment.  He  lacked  the  furious  ag- 
gressiveness of  Sullivan,  but  by  steady  de- 
grees he  fought  his  way  up  to  the  cham- 
pionship. In  the  ring  Jeffries  always  uses 
his  natural  method — the  same  that  made 
him  winner  over  the  black  in  his  first  bat- 
tle— first  studying  his  opponent,  then  beat- 
ing him  down  slowly  and  surely. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  was  born  a  fighter 
who  for  a  time  reversed  the  usual  ideas  of 
fighting  form.  He  was  James  J.  Corbett. 
Corbett's  boyhood  was  spent  largely  in  a 
gymnasium.  There  he  learned  to  box. 
For  some  time  he  fought  as  an  amateur, 
beating  men  who  afterward  became  promi- 
nent as  professional  boxers.  Gradually 
Corbett  improved.  He  was  working  as 
clerk  in  a  bank,  but  in  time  he  left  that 
position  to  take  up  fighting  as  a  profession. 
Corbett  never  was  a  natural  fighter,  and 
his  record  shows  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  fight  in  which  he  took  the  champion- 
ship from  old  John  L.  Sullivan,  almost 
every  natural  fighting  man  he  has  met  has 
beaten  him  down. 

When  a  boy  Corbett  developed  wonder- 
ful skill  as  a  boxer.  That  skill  helped  him 
to  wear  Sullivan  down  without  risk  of  in- 
jury to  himself.  But  in  later  years  Fitz- 
simmons  and  Sharkey  (a  smaller  edition  of 
Sullivan  as  a  fighting  man)  and  Jeffries  all 
overcame  his  skill  by  savage  battering, 
beating  down  his  guard,-  driving  him  be- 
fore them  by  sheer  strength  and  aggres- 
siveness. 

Tommy  West,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
middleweights,  began  fighting  as  soon  as 
he  could  walk.  When  still  a  boy  he  went 
to  sea,  and  after  a  few  years  landed  in  the 
navy.  There,  on  the  Monocacy,  he  learned 
the  fine  points  of  boxing.  When  his  term 
in  the  navy  was  over,  he  went  home  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  determined  to  become  a 
professional  fighter.     His  first  ring  battle 


was  with  a  boxer  named  Kelly,  and  was 
held  on  San  Juan  Island  in  Puget  Sound. 
West  was  beaten  to  a  standstill ;  but,  with 
the  bull-dog  tenacity  that  characterizes  all 
his  fights,  he  would  not  be  whipped.  Both 
eyes  closed,  and  still  he  would  not  give  in. 
His  opponent  hammered  away  with  a  will, 
but  could  not  put  him  down  to  stay.  Fi- 
nally West  had  an  inspiration.  He  shoved 
one  battered  eyelid  up  with  the  heel  of  his 
left  glove,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  get  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  his  rival.  Putting 
all  of  his  failing  strength  into  the  last  blow, 
he  swung  the  right  hand  furiously.  West 
felt  the  blow  land.  For  an  instant  he  stood 
waiting.  Then,  as  the  air  was  rent  with  a 
sudden  gust  of  cheers  and  yells,  he  brushed 
up  his  bruised  and  swollen  lids  again,  and 
discovered  his  enemy  stretched  helpless  at 
his  feet.  It  was  a  hard  won  victory,  but  he 
had  started,  and  he  went  on  fighting  battle 
after  battle  until  he  was  ranked  among  the 
greatest  boxers  in  America. 

From  Colorado,  two  years  ago,  came  a 
little  fighter  known  as  "Young  Corbett." 
In  a  whirlwind  fight  at  Hartford  he  took 
the  featherweight  championship  from  the 
hitherto  invincible  Terry  McGovern, 
knocking  him  out  in  the  second  round. 
Young  Corbett  is  a  pocket  edition  of  John 
L.  Sullivan  in  his  prime.  He  attacks  with 
the  same  fury.  His  blows  have  the  same 
crushing  effect  that  those  of  the  great 
heavyweight  once  had. 

Corbett  was  born  with  a  thirst  for  fight- 
ing. When  a  youngster  he  began  learning 
to  box  in  a  gymnasium.  He  found  that  he 
could  beat  all  the  other  boys  of  his  size,  so 
one  night  he  slipped  away  from  home  and 
fought  in  a  preliminary  bout.  He  won, 
but  he  went  home  with  a  blackened  eye. 
In  the  morning  his  father  questioned  him, 
and  sternly  forbade  him  to  fight  again. 

I  saw  the  telegram  thatRothwell's  father 
sent  him  on  learning  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tory. The  father's  scruples  had  vanished, 
and  at  that  moment  he  was  the  proudest 
man  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

And  so  it  might  be  written  right  through 
the  list  of  fighting  men.  The  fighter  is 
born,  not  made.  Nearly  every  man  has  his 
share  of  fighting  spirit.  Some  apply  it  to 
their  business  methods,  striving  to  drive 
their  rivals  to  the  wall;  others  are  not 
satisfied  with  anything  but  its  physical  ex- 
pression. These  are  the  men  we  go  to  see 
clashing  under  the  arc  lights  of  the  ring. 


-—^^ 


The  Kill,  on  the  Cat  and  Custard  Pot  Day. 


A  COCKNEY  M.F.H. 


By  ALFRED  STODDART 


DRAWINGS    FROM    HANDLEY    CROSS 


IT  has  always  seemed  a  pity  to  me  that 
John  Jorrocks,  beyond  a  doubt  the 
most  popular  character  in  sporting 
fiction,  should  not  enjoy  a  wider  acquaint- 
ance than  he  does  among  American  sports- 
men. 

In  "Handley  Cross,  or  Mr.  Jorrocks' 
Hunt,"  by  Surtees,  author  of  the  Hand- 
ley  Cross  Sporting  Novels,  is  given  a  vivicf 
picture  of  the  development  of  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  century 
in  England,  when  fox  hunting  was  taken 
very  seriously  as  a  pastime.  Handley 
Cross,  the  scene  of  the  tale,  is  a  more  or  less 
fashionable  water-drinking  resort  which 
possesses  springs  of  marvelous  medicinal 
quahties,  much  sprightly  society,  a  highly 
accomplished  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and, 
in  short,  everything  to  make  it  successful 
except  a  first-class  pack  of  hounds.  There 
is  a  pack  of  a  sort,  which  has  evolved  itself 
from  a  farmer's  pack  of  harriers,  but  is 


poorly  conducted  by  a  "committee"; 
there  is  much  discussion,  and  it  is  deter- 
mined to  secure  the  services  of  a  high-class 
M.F.H. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  followers  of 
such  a  hunt  are  a  strangely  assorted  lot. 
Jorrocks  himself  is  quick  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  classes — those  who  drink 
water  to  save  the  expense  of  treating  them- 
selves to  something  better,  and  those  "  wot 
undergo  water  for  the  purpose  of  bringin' 
their  stomachs  round  to  stand  summut 
stronger." 

Thus  our  hero  is  surrounded  by  every 
type  known  to  the  hunting  field.  He  was 
not  a  peerage  man,  Jorrocks,  but  a  "post- 
ofiice  directory  man" ;  a  cockney,  in  short, 
but  what  a  cockney!  Proprietor  of  an  old 
established  tea  and  grocery  business  in 
"the  city  "and  of  an  "elegant  mansion  "in 
Great  Coram  Street,  he  nevertheless  had 
a  soul  above  these  things;  and  although, 
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like  many  self-made  men,  he  came  to  his 
own  late  in  life,  we  know  him  best  as  a 
sportsman,  when,  tempted  by  the  subtle 
charm  of  those  mystic  letters,  M.F.H.,  he 
leaves  his  "highly  respectable"  tea  busi- 
ness, his  ledgers  and  his  dingy  warehouse, 
to  assume  the  Mastership  of  the  Handley 
Cross  Foxhounds. 

True,  we  are  given  glimpses  of  hisearher 
career  as  a  sportsman  with  the  Surrey 
Hunt  and  later  in  "  the  shires,"  or,  as  Jor- 
rocks  calls  them,  the  "Cut  'em  down" 
countries,  combining  business  sometimes 
with  pleasure,  hunting  one  day  and  taking 
orders  for  tea  the  next. 

But  it  is  as  M.F.H.  that  Jorrocks  shines 
forth  in  his  glory.  We  are  told,  with  de- 
hghtful  attention  to  detail,  of  his  invitation 
to  assume  the  Mastership  of  the  Handley 
Cross  Hounds.  We  read  the  correspond- 
ence by  means  of  which  further  negotia- 
tions are  carried  on,  and  behold — we  wit- 
ness the  triumphant  entry  into  Handley 
Cross  of  John  Jorrocks,  M.F.H.,  and  his 
imposing  estabhshment.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  Mrs.  Jorrocks,  a  stout  and  exceed- 
ingly insignificant  person;  Belinda,  his 
niece,  whose  charms  of  person  and  charac- 
ter are  but  faintly  sketched;  "  Batsay,"  the 
maid-of-all-work ;  and  Binjimin,  a  nonde- 
script London  gamin  who  is  destined  for 
the  high  honor  of  "whip"  to  the  Handley 
Cross  Hounds. 

Jorrocks  was  an  orator  as  well  as  a 
sportsman.  Witness  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence with  which  he  dwells  upon  his  high 
office  in  his  maiden  speech  at  Handley 
Cross  from  the  balcony  of  the  "Dragon 
Hotel." 

.  "  Of  all  sitivations  under  the  sun,"  he 
continued  with  enthusiasm,  "  none  is  more 
enviable  or  more  'onerable  than  that  of  a 
master  of  fox'ounds!  Talk  of  a  M.P.! 
Vot's  an  M.P.  compared  with  an  M.F.H.  ? 
Your  M.P.  hves  in  a  tainted  hatmosphere, 
among  other  M.P.'s,  and  loses  his  conse- 
quence by  the  commonness  of  the  office 
and  the  scoldings  he  gets  from  those  who 
sent  him  there;  but  an  M.F.H.  holds  his' 
levee  in  the  stable,  his  levee  in  the  kennel, 
and  his  levee  in  the  'untin'  field — is  great 
and  important  everywhere — has  no  one  to 
compete  with  him,  no  one  to  find  fault,  but 
all  join  in  doing  honor  to  him  to  whom 
honor  is  so  greatly  due.  [Cheers.]  And  oh, 
John  Jorrocks!  my  good  frind,"  contin- 
ued the  worthy  grocer,  fumbHng  the  silver 


in  his  small  clothes,  with  upturned  eyes  to 
heaven,  "to  think  that  you,  after  all  the 
hups  and  downs  of  fife — the  crossin's  and 
josthn's  of  merchandise  and  ungovernable 
trade,  the  sortin'  of  sugars,  the  mexin'  of 
teas,  the  postin'  of  ledgers,  and  handlin'  of 
inwoices — to  think  that  you,  my  dear  feller, 
should  have  arrived  at  this  distinguished 
post  is  most  miraculously  wonderful,  most 
singularly  queer.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the 
proudest  moment  of  my  life!  [Cheers.]  I've 
now  reached  the  top  rail  in  the  ladder  of 
my  hambition!  [Renewed  cheers.]  Bin- 
jimin!" he  holloaed  out  to  the  boy  below, 
"Binjimin!  I  say,  give  an  eye  to  them  ere 
harticles  behind  the  chay;  the  children 
are  all  among  the  Copenhagen  brandy  and 
Dundee  marmeylad!  Vy  don't  you  vollop 
them?  Vere's  the  use  of  furnishing  you 
with  a  whip,  I  wonder. 

"  To  resume,"  said  he,  after  he  had  seen 
the  back  of  the  carriage  cleared  of  the 
children,  and  the  marmalade  and  things 
put  straight.  "  'Untin',  as  I  have  often 
said,  is  the  sport  of  kings;  the  image  of 
war  without  its  guilt,  and  only  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent,  of  its  danger." 

Jorrocks'  eloquence,  too,  serves  him  in 
good  stead  for  the  series  of  "lectors"  with 
which  he  attempts  to  further  the  sporting 
education  of  the  followers  of  his  hounds. 
An  extract  or  two  may  serve  to  show  our 
worthy  friend's  enthusiasm. 

"  'Unting  is  the  sport  of  kings;  the  image 
of  war  without  its  guilt,"  he  declares  again 
— it  is  his  favorite  maxim — "  and  only  five- 
and-twenty  per  cent,  of  its  danger.  In  that 
word  "unting,'  wot  a  ramification  of 
knowledge  is  compressed !  The  choice  of 
an  'oss,  the  treatment  of  him  when  got,  the 
groomin'  at  home,  the  ridin'  abroad,  the 
boots,  the  breeches,  the  saddle,  the  bridle, 
the  'ound,  the  'untsman,  the  feeder,  the 
Fox!  Oh,  how  that  beautiful  word  Fox 
gladdens  my  'eart,  and  warms  the  de- 
clinin'  embers  of  my  age !  [Cheers.]  The 
'oss  and  the  'ound  were  made  for  each 
other,  and  natur  threw  in  the  Fox  as  a  con- 
nectin'  link  between  the  two.  [Loud 
cheers.]  He's  perfect  symmetry,  and  my 
affection  for  him  is  a  perfect  paradox. 
In  the  summer  I  loves  him  with  all  the 
hardor  of  affection ;  not  an  'air  of  his  beau- 
tiful 'ead  would  I  hurt ;  the  sight  of  him  is 
more  glorious  nor  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show ;  but  when  the  hautumn  comes,  when 
the  brownin'  copse  and  crackUn'  stubble 
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proclaims  the  farmer's  fears  are  past, 
then,  dash  my  vig!  'ow  I  glories  in  pur- 
suin'  of  him  to  destruction,  and  holdin' 
him  above  the  bayin'  pack!  [Loud 
cheers.] 

"And  yet,"  added  Mr.  Jorrocks 
thoughtfully,  "it  ar'n't  that  I  loves  the  fox 
less,  but  that  I  loves  the  'ound  more,  as 
the  chap  says  in  the  play,  when  he  sticks 
his  friends  in  the  gizzard.  [Roars  of  laugh- 
ter and  applause.]" 

Or — in  his  calmer  moments — mark  his 
wisdom  when  he  says  that  "  to  'unt  pleas- 
antly, two  things  are  necessary — to  know 
your  'oss  and 
to  know  your 
own  mind.  An 
'oss  is  a  queer 
critter.  In  the 
stable,  on  the 
road,  or  even 
in  a  green  lane, 
he  may  be  all 
mild  and  hami- 
able  jest  like  a 
girl  you're  a 
courtin'  of;  but 
when  he  gets 
into  the  matri- 
mony of  the 
'unting  field, 
among  other 
nags,  and  sees 
the  'ounds, 
which  always 
gets  their  dan- 
ders up,  my  vig! 
it's  another  pair 
of  shoes  alto- 
gether, as  we 
say  in    France. 

Howsomever,  if  you  know  your  'oss  and 
can  depend  upon  him,  so  as  to  be  sure 
he  will  carry  you  over  whatever  you  put 
him  at,  have  a  good  understandin'  with 
yourself  afore  ever  you  come  to  a  leap, 
whether  you  mean  to  go  over  it  or  not ;  for 
nothing  looks  so  pusillanimous  as  to  see  a 
chap  ride  bang  at  a  fence  as  though  he 
would  eat  it,  and  then  swerve  off  for  a  gate 
or  a  gap.  Better  far  to  charge  wiggorously, 
and  be  chucked  over  by  the  'oss  stoppin' 
short,  for  the  rider  may  chance  to  light  on 
his  legs,  and  can  look  about  unconsarn- 
edly,  as  though  nothing  particklar  had  'ap- 
pened.  I'm  no  advocate  for  leapin',  but 
there  are  times  when  it  can't  be  helped,  in 


which  case  let  a  man  throw  his  'eart  fear- 
lessly over  the  fence  and  follow  it  as  quick 
as  ever  he  can,  and  being  well  landed,  let 
him  thank  Providence  for  his  luck,  and 
lose  no  time  in  looking  for  the  best  way 
out.  Thus  he  will  go  on  from  leap  to  leap, 
and  from  field  to  field,  rejoicin';  and 
havin'  got  v/ell  over  the  first  fence,  it's 
'stonishin'  'ow  fearlessly  he  charges  the 
next." 

Then  there  is  that  remarkable  run  which 

took  place  upon  the  occasion  known  as 

"  The  Cat  and  Custard  Pot  Day,"  the  meet 

having  been  advertised  to  be  at  an  inn  so 

designated. 

The  day 
opens  inauspi- 
ciously  enough; 
for  the  M.F.H. 
is  late  to  arrive 
at  the  meet,  and 
in  the  mean- 
time a  number 
of  too  enthusi- 
astic admirers 
have  made  his 
huntsman — the 
redoubtable 
Pigg — disgrace- 
fully drunk. 

There  is  a 
delightful  scene 
between  master 
and  man — the 
former  bravely 
endeavoring  to 
maintain  his 
dignity  in  the 
face  of  Pigg's 
drunken  famili- 
arity; and  the 
latter,  from  extreme  friendliness,  proceed- 
ing, under  Jorrocks's  scathing  words,  to 
grow  indignant;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
he  offers  to  fight  his  master  if  "anybody 
'11  lead  his  huss." 

" Haw-da-cious  feller!"  thunders  our 
M.F.H.  "I'll  'unt  the  'ounds  myself 
afore  I'll  put  up  with  sich  imperence." 

"Ar'll  be  death  of  a  guinea  but  ar'll 
coom  and  see  thee!"  returns  his  servant 
in  drunken  ecstasy. 

Mr.  Jorrocks  is  indignant  and  disgusted. 
"  Well,  gen'l'men, "  exclaims  he,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  off  the  horse  block,  "  I  'opes 
you're  satisfied  wi'  your  day's  sport! 
You've  made  my  nasty  Pigg  as  drunk  as 
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David's  sow,  so  now  you  may  all  go  'ome, 
for  I  shalln't  throw  off;  and  as  to  you," 
continued  our  indignant  master,  addressing 
the  now  somewhat  crestfallen  Pigg,  "  you 
go  'ome  too,  and  take  off  my  garments, 
and  take  yourself  off  to  your  native  mount- 
ains; for  I'll  see  ye  at  Jericho  ayont  Jordan 
afore  you  shall  'unt  my  'ounds,"  giving  his 
thigh  a  hearty  slap  as  he  spoke. 

"  Wy,  wy,  sir,"  replied  Pigg,  turning  his 
quid ;  "  wy,  wy,  sir,  ye  ken  best,  only  dinna 
ye  try  to  hont  them  thysel' — that's  arle." 

"  There  are  as  good  fish  i'  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  on  't!"  replied  Mr.  Jorrocks, 
brandishing  his  big  whip  furiously;  adding, 
"I'll  see  ye  leadin'  an  old  ooman's  lap  dog 
'bout  in  a  string  afore  you  shall  'unt  'em." 

"  No,  ye  wont! "  responded  Pigg.  " No 
ye  won't !  Arve  ne  carle  te  de  nothin'  o'  the 
sort !  Arve  ne  carle  te  de  nothin'  o'  the  sort ! 
Arle  gan  back  to  mar  coosin  Deavilbogers." 

"  You  may  gan  to  the  devil  himself,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Jorrocks  vehemently;  "you 
may  gan  to  the  devil  himself.  I'll  see  ye 
sellin'  small  coals  from  a  donkey-cart  out 
of  a  quart  pot  afore  you  shall  stay  wi'  me." 

"  Thou's  a  varra  feulish,  noisey,  gobby, 
insufficient  'ard  man!"  retorted  Pigg," and 
ar  doesn't  regard  thee !  No ;  ar  doesn't  re- 
gard thee ! "  roared  he,  with  a  defiant  flour- 
ish of  his  fist. 

It  all  ends  by  Jorrocks  starting  home  in 
high  dudgeon  with  the  hounds,  assisted  by 
Ben,  the  "whip,"  and  Charley  Stobbs,  his 
prospective  nephew-in-law.  But  they  get 
on  the  wrong  road,  and  in  Jorrocks's  anx- 
iety to  dodge  a  toll-gate  they  accidentally 
knock  up  a  fox. 

"A  fox!  for  a  'undered!"  muttered  our 
Master,  drawing  breath  as  he  eyed  them. 
"A  fox!  for  two-and-twenty  'undered!" 
continued  he,  as  Priestess  feathered  but 
spoke  not. 

"  A  fox  !  for  a  miUion ! "  roared  he,  as  old 
Ravager  threw  his  tongue  lightly  but  con- 
fidently, and  Jorrocks  cheered  him  to  the 
echo. 

"A  fox!  for  'alf  the  national  debt!" 
roared  he,  looking  round  at  Charley  as  he 
gathered  himself  together  for  a  start. 

Forgotten  are  all  our  worthy  Master's 
troubles  now.  His  indignation  has  passed 
away,  and  in  its  place  there  reigns  but  one 
great  and  consuming  desire — to  kill  his  fox 
without  the  aid  of  the  over-confident  and 
too  bibulous  Pigg. 

On  go  the  hounds  over  pasture,  moor 


and  stubble,  cheered  by  the  Master's  voice 
and  that  of  his  whip,  the  laggard  Ben. 
Jorrocks  is  in  his  element. 

"  For-r-a-r-d !  For-r-a-r-d ! "  shrieked 
he,  pointing  the  now  racing  hounds  to 
Charley,  who  was  a  little  behind;  "for- 
rard!"  continued  Jorrocks,  rib-roasting 
Arterxerxes.  The  gate. was  locked,  but 
Jackey — we  beg  his  pardon — Mr.  Jor- 
rocks— was  quickly  off,  and,  setting  his 
great  back  against  it,  lifted  it  off  the 
hinges.  "Go  on!  never  mind  me!"  cried 
he  to  Charley,  who  had  pulled  up  as  Jor- 
rocks was  dancing  about  with  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  trying  to  removmt.  "  Go  on! 
never  mind  me!"  repeated  he,  with  des- 
perate energy,  as  he  made  another  assault 
at  the  saddle.  "  Get  on,  Ben,  you  most 
useless  appendage!"  continued  he,  now 
lying  across  the  saddle  like  a  miller's  sack. 
A  few  flounders  land  him  in  the  desired 
haven,  and  he  trots  on,  playing  at  catch- 
stirrups  with  his  right  foot  as  he  goes. 

"Forrard  on!  Forrard  on!"  still 
screamed  he,  cracking  his  ponderous  whip, 
though  the  hounds  were  running  away 
from  him  as  it  was ;  but  he  wanted  to  get 
Charley  Stobbs  to  the  front,  as  there  was 
no  one  else  to  break  his  fences  for  him. 

The  hounds,  who  had  been  running  with 
a  breast-high  scent,  get  their  noses  to  the 
ground  as  they  come  upon  fallow,  and  a 
few  kicks,  jags  and  objurgations  on  Jor- 
rocks's part  soon  bring  Arterxerxes  and 
him  into  the  field  in  which  they  are.  The 
scent  begins  to  fail. 

There  is  a  check,  but  Jorrocks,  making  a 
hurried  calculation  as  to  what  he  would  do 
if  he  were  a  fox,  now  makes  a  fortunate 
cast.  His  direction  is  right.  Ravager's 
unerring  nose  proclaims  the  varmint  across 
the  green  headland,  and  the  next  field  being 
a  clover  ley,  with  a  handy  gate  in,  which  in- 
deed somewhat  influenced  Jorrocks  in  his 
cast,  the  hounds  again  settle  to  the  scent, 
with  Jorrocks  rolhng  joyfully  after  them. 
A  barking  cur  in  a  barrel  causes  the  fox  to 
change  his  course  and  sHp  down  a  broken 
but  grassy  bank  to  the  left.  "  Dash  his  im- 
pittance,  but  he's  taken  us  into  a  most  un- 
manageable country,"  observes  Mr.  Jor- 
rocks, shading  his  eyes  from  the  now  out- 
bursting  sun  with  his  hand  as  he  trotted 
on,  eyeing  the  oft  occurring  fences  as  he 
spoke.  "  Lost  all  idee  of  where  I  ham  and 
where  I'm  a  goin'." 

What  a  run  it  is !  But  after  some  minutes 
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more  of  it,  dur- 
ing which  many 
things  befall  our 
enthusiastic 
Master,  the 
scent  begins  to 
fail,  and  one  by 
one  the  hounds 
throw  up  their 
heads.  They 
have  lost  their 
fox. 

It  is  then  that 
we  encounter, 
at  the  very  head 
of  the  next 
chapter,  a  draw- 
ing of  "Welling- 
ton "Pigg.  Be- 
hold him  stand- 
ing on  a  hillock, 
he  and  his  horse 
silhouetted 
against  the  sky, 
his  cap  raised  high  in  the  air.  It  is  a 
happy  comparison,  and  Pigg's  triumph 
is  as  great  as  that  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo. 

For  Pigg  has  saved  the  day.  He  has 
viewed  the  fox,  and  the  tired  hounds  now 
respond  gamely  to  the  haloo  of  their  hunts- 
man. The  run  is  renewed,  and  Pigg  is  for- 
given. Jorrocks's  delight  knows  no  bounds. 
He  cannot  keep  with  the  hounds  him- 
self, but  Pigg  is  cheering  them  on,  cap  in 
hand,  and  Jorrocks  sees  as  much  of  it  as 
he  can.  It  is  too  glorious  a  run  to  be 
chopped  up  as  it  must  be  here.  So  let 
us  content  ourselves  with  the  finish. 

The  hounds  now  break  from  scent  to  view, 
and  chase  the  still  flying  fox  along  the  hill- 
side; Duster,  Vanquisher  and  Hurricane 
have  pitched  their  pipes  up  at  the  very  top 
of  their  gamut,  and  the  rest  come  shrieking 
and  screaming  as  loudly  as  their  nearly 
pumped-out  wind  will  allow. 

Dauntless  is  now  upon  him;  and  now  a 
snap,  a  turn,  a  roll,  and  it's  all  over  with 
Reynard. 

Now  Pigg  is  off  his  horse  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  pack,  now  he's  down,  now  he's 
up,  and  there's  a  pretty  scramble  going  on. 

"Leave  him!  Leave  him!"  cried  Char- 
ley, cracking  his  whip  in  aid  of  Pigg's  ef- 
forts. A  ring  is  quickly  cleared,  the  ex- 
tremities are  whipped  off,  and  behold  the 
fox  is  ready  for  eating. 

"  O  Pigg,  you're  a  brick!  a  fire  brick!" 


The  Reconciliation  of  Mr.  Joi rocks  and  Pigg. 


gasped  the 
heavily  perspir- 
ing Mr.  Jor- 
rocks, throwing 
himself  from  his 
horse,  which  he 
leaves  outside 
the  now  riotous 
ring,  and  mak- 
ing to  the  object 
of  his  adoration, 
he  exclaimicd, 
"  O  Pigg,  let  us 
fraternize ! " 
Whereupon  Jor- 
rocks  seized 
Pigg  by  the 
middle,  and 
hugged  him  Hke 
a  Polar  bear,  to 
the  mutual 
astonishment  of 
Pigg  and  the 
pack. 

"A-a-a-wuns  man,  let's  hev'  him  wor- 
rid!"  roared  Pigg,  still  holding  up  the  fox 
with  both  hands  high  above  head.  A-a-a- 
wuns  man,  let's  hev'  him  worrid,"  re- 
peated James,  as  Jorrocks  danced  him 
about  still  harder  than  before. 

"  Tear  'im  and  eat  'im! "  roars  Pigg,  dis- 
charging himself  of  the  fox,  which  has  the 
effect  of  detaching  Jorrocks,  and  sending 
him  to  help  at  the  worry.  Then  the  old  boy 
takes  ahaunch,  and  tantalizesfirst  Brilliant, 
then  Harmony,  then  Splendor,  then  Ven- 
geance— all  the  eager  young  entry,  in  short. 
Great  was  Jorrocks's  joy  and  exultation. 
He  stuck  his  cap  on  his  whip  and  danced 
about  on  one  leg.  He  forgot  all  about  the 
Cat  and  Custard  Pot,  the  gob  full  of 
baccy,  and  crack  on  the  kite,  in  his  anxiety 
to  make  the  most  of  the  victory.  Having 
adorned  the  headstall  of  his  own  bridle 
with  the  brush,  slung  the  head  becomingly 
at  Pigg's  saddle  side,  and  smeared  Ben's 
face  plentifully  with  blood,  he  got  his  cav- 
alcade in  marching  order,  and  by  dint  of 
brisk  trotting,  reentered  Handley  Cross  just 
at  high  change,  when  everybody  was  abus- 
ing himforhisconducttopoorPigg,and  vow- 
ing that  he  didn't  deserve  so  good  a  hunts- 
man. Then,  when  they  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened, they  changed  theirtunes,declaringit 
was  a  regular  preconcerted  do,  abused  both 
James  and  Jorrocks,  and  said  they'd  with- 
draw their  subscriptions  from  the  hounds. 
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After  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  one 
You,  over-populated  continent    could 

Aiphonse  absorb  all  the  etiquette  in  that 
recent  correspondence  between  William 
I.  R.  and  Thomas  J.  L.  anent  the  giving 
of  a  $2,500  cup  for  an  ocean  yacht  race 
in  1904 ;  but  it  is  too  bad  that  the  unctuous 
overflow  could  not  have  disported  before 
more  deserving  beholders.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  distinguished  yacht-owners  on 
the  other  side  have  shown  rather  more 
consideration  for  us  than  we  merit,  for  no 
doubt  our  yachtsmen  could,  without  loss 
of  sleep,  defend  the  Americans  Cup  and 
supply  an  entry  for  the  proposed  three- 
thousand- mile  race  across  the  Atlantic  in 
one  and  the  same  year.  Therefore,  we 
hope  Lipton  will  not  be  deterred  from 
issuing  a  1904  challenge  for  the  Cup, 
through  apprehension  of  our  ability  to 
attend  actively  to  two  such  important 
events  in  a  single  summer. 

Whether,  after  all  the  prehminary 
felicitations  are  at  an  end,  the  cup  comes 
finally  from  the  German  Emperor  or  from 
the  English  knight,  or  whether  its  Amer- 
can  sponsor  be  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
or  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  joyful  fact  that  a  racing  outlet  has 
been  provided  for  those  who  see  nothing 
of  benefit  to  yachting  coming  out  of  the 
"racing  machine,"  or  from  racing  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  wind  and  water.  I 
hope  sincerely  that  nothing  will  arise  in  the 
negotiations  to  prevent  the  establishment  • 
of  such  a  long-distance  event ;  and  if  only 
one  entry  comes  from  every  one  hundred 
grumblers,  the  starters  will  number  quite 
a  fleet. 

What  As  for  the  influence  of  such  a  race 
Yachting:  upon  yachting — or  upon  yacht 
to^ihe  models,  generally  or  specifically, 
Racing  whether  for  cruising  or  for  ra- 
MacMne  cing — it  wiU  measure  just  about 
as  much  as  the  six-days  go-as-you-please 
"walking"  matches  influence  sprinting 
types  among  men,  or  the  from-Paris-to- 


BerHn  road  races  influence  the  breeding 
of  quarter  milers  among  horses.  When, 
during  the  last  America's  Cup  series,  there 
came  a  violent  storm  up  the  coast  with 
wild  seas  and  a  hurricane  of  wind,  peo- 
ple were  not  wanting  who  read  yachting 
degeneracy  in  the  failure  of  Reliance  and 
Shamrock  to  venture  into  water  and 
weather  that  were  testing  the  stanchness 
of  coastwise  steamers  and  freighting 
schooners.  And  so  it  always  is.  The  world 
has  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  stupid,  as  we  all  know,  but  newspaper 
editors  should  spare  us  their  printed  utter- 
ances. Boats  are  built  for  specific  pur- 
poses, just  as  are  houses,  wagons,  loco- 
motives, and  adapted  to  different  kinds 
of  effort,  just  as  are  men,  horses,  dogs.  A 
boat  designed  for  racing  is  naturally  not 
built  for  weathering  hurricanes — but  this 
is  too  much  like  nursery  lessons.  Yet  the 
world  is  full  of  men  who  apparently  need 
just  these,  else  there  would  not  be  a  con- 
tinuous plaint  against  the  racing  type, 
which  is  built  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  get  the  uttermost  speed  possible  on 
given  lines. 

Speed  and  endurance  are  the  two  qual- 
ities which  determine  class,  where  the 
physical  is  in  competition — it's  speed  in 
the  race  horse  plus  endurance;  it's  en- 
durance in  the  automobile  plus  speed; 
speed  in  our  steamships,  speed  in  our 
trains,  speed  in  our  workaday  world; 
speed  everywhere  and  in  everything — it 
is  the  watchword  of  the  hour;  and  endur- 
ance there  must  be  to  stand  the  pace. 

The  racing  machine  has  given  yacht- 
ing these  qualities  in  immeasurably  in- 
creased quantities:  it  has  given  speed  to 
a  boat  propelled  by  sails,  not  dreamed  of 
twenty  years  ago;  it  has  revolutionized  the 
standing  rigging,  and  greatly  strengthened 
the  general  yacht  structure.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  yacht  of  to-day, 
whether  sloop  or  schooner,  or  whether 
built  for  racing  or  erasing,  is  a  faster, 
stronger,  safer  and  more  easily  handled 
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craft  than  the  boat  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Let  us,  then,  for  our  patience'  sake,  hear 
the  last  of  the  grumbhng  against  the  ra- 
cing machine  which  has  served  American 
yachting  so  well;  and  when  we  want  to 
race  for  speed,  let  us  choose  the  type  which 
will  develop  the  highest  speed ;  and  when 
distance  or  burden-bearing  or  tempest 
buffeting  are  the  conditions  of  contest,  let 
us  build  the  type  best  suited  to  such  needs. 
Meantime,  let  us  remember  that  the 
added  safety  and  increased  structural 
strength  of  sailing  boats,  commercial  and 
pleasure,  are  directly  due  to  object  les- 
sons taught  by  the  racing  machine. 

Perhaps  a  In.  the  despatch  to  Sir  Thomas 
Blessing:  Lipton  exploiting  his  idea  of 
in  Disguise  ^^hat  the  cup  should  stand  for. 
Emperor  William  says :  "  I  was  prompted 
to  offer  a  cup  in  hopes  of  encouraging 
ocean  racing,  with  the  view  to  stimu- 
late designers  and  builders  into  produ- 
cing a  class  capable  of  keeping  the  open 
sea  easily,  and  combining  seaworthiness 
with  safety  and  comfort,  without  sacrific- 
ing everything  to  speed;  i.e.,  to  develop 
a  sound  type  of  cruiser."  A  laudable  in- 
tention, and  one  which  I  hope  will  result 
in  adding  to  the  cruiser  fleet,  for  of  course 
the  Emperor  must  be  aware  that  we  al- 
ready have  quite  a  number  of  just  this  kind 
of  schooner. 

We  need  not  consider  seriously  the 
foreign  suggestion  that  this  ocean-racing 
cup  will  replace  in  interest  or  national 
significance  the  America'' s  Cup.  But  there 
is  grave  doubt  whether  the  ocean  race 
will  prove  as  successful  as  sportsmen  wish 
it  might.  Personally,  I  seriously  doubt  if 
the  event  will  attain  to  importance  in  the 
yacht-racing  world,  for  contests  of  this 
kind  and  extent  are  more  likely  to  result 
from  private  wager  and  more  suited  to 
match  racing  than  as  the  scheduled  club 
event  for  a  challenge  trophy.  A  race  of 
three  thousand  miles  in  length  is  by  way 
of  being  a  freak  event  to  be  picked  up  on 
occasion :  it  reads  large  in  type,  but  I  fancy 
the  verdict  of  yachtsmen  will  be  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  paying  too  much  for 
one's  whistle.  Racing  entirely  around 
Long  Island  appears  to  be  enough  of  the 
long-distance  article  for  the  American,  as 
the  Emperor's  Cup  race  from  Dover  to 
Heligoland  (300  miles)  is  for  English  and 
Continental  yachtsmen. 


While  long-distance  international  racing 
would  not  be  hkely  to  influence  designing 
to  any  marked  extent,  for  already  we  have 
a  fine  cruiser  type,  yet  it  might  serve  to 
bring  common  sense  and  order  out  of  the 
present  chaos  on  the  measurement  ques- 
tion. If  such  could  be  accompHshed,  the 
whole  yachting  world  would  rise  up  and 
call  the  Emperor  blessed.  At  present  in 
America  we  have  at  least  three  distinct 
and  varying  rules  of  measurement,  and 
England  has  another  which  differs  from 
every  one  of  ours.  And  the  more  our 
yacht  club  men  meet  and  talk  it  over,  the 
more  perplexing  becomes  the  result.  Just 
at  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  no  like- 
lihood of  improvement:  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  made  a  blunder  last  year,  and 
no  conference  of  yachtsmen  has  yet  sim- 
plified the  situation,  although  many  have 
"talked  it  over." 

Mr.  John  Hyslop  is  writing  an  article 
on  the  subject  for  Outing  which  will  be 
as  instructive  as  entertaining. 

Preferential  The  Ranking  Committee  of 
Tariff  in  the  National  Lawn  Tennis  As- 
Lawn  Tennis  gociation  is,  I  am  told,  about 
to  follow  the  time-serving  and  purse-filling 
principles  of  the  G.  O.  P.,  in  its  protection 
of  the  home  product.  In  a  word,  the 
Doherty  brothers,  the  Irish  experts,  are 
not  to  be  included  in  the  American  rank- 
ing. The  Doherty  brothers,  it  may  be 
remembered,  are  the  sportsmen  who  dur- 
ing the  last  season  won  every  national 
American  lawn  tennis  honor  in  sight — 
the  Davis  International  Bowl,  at  Long- 
wood;  the  singles  and  the  doubles  cham- 
pionships, at  Newport.  They  quite  out- 
classed our  doubles  game,  and  in  the 
singles  the  younger  twice  beat  W.  A. 
Earned,  erstwhile  champion,  and  once 
defeated  R.  D.  Wrenn,  who,  though  for  the 
last  three  seasons  short  on  practice,  re- 
sponded to  the  Association's  call  for  help. 
Wrenn  and  Earned  were  our  strongest 
players  this  year;  for  Whitman,  who 
was  our  most  skilled  performer  in  1902, 
did  not  play  in  singles  in  1903.  When 
Americans  have  played  through  an 
English  season  they  have  been  ranked, 
whether  cricket  or  lawn  tennis  or  track 
athletics  happened  to  be  their  field  of 
operation. 

But  of  course  these  facts  are  immaterial: 
America  must  be  preserved  for  the  Amer- 
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icans — even  to  the  thorough  discredit  of 
our  sportsmanship. 

Automobile  Some  opposition  has  developed, 
not  a  _  as  was  natural  it  should,  to  au- 
ay  ing:  ^Qj^Qi^Jig  endurance  runs  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  recent  one 
from  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  The  dissen- 
ters claim  that  the  motor  car  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  meet  extraordinary  con- 
ditions of  bad  roads  and  floods  such  as 
were  encountered  on  the  last  run.  They 
claim  that  an  endurance  road  contest 
should  be  held  under  the  average  condi- 
tions of  actual  touring.  Hence  there  is  a 
movement  among  those  of  this  mind  to 
follow  the  scheme  of  this  year's  contest  in 
England  and  Ireland,  which  was,  in  a  word, 
a  thousand-mile  run  over  a  given  piece 
of  road,  or  daily  trips  to  given  points  from 
London  and  return.  This  plan  insured 
always  the  best  of  roads  and  a  comfortable 
lodging  at  night;  it  included  also  contests 
in  braking  and  hill  chmbing. 

For  the  dilettante  chauffeur  such  a  plan 
of  contest  is  admirably  suited;  but  for 
practical  and  valuable  results,  the  plan 
adopted  this  year  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Automobile  Manufacturers  is  the 
only  one  entitled  to  serious  consideration ; 
and  practical  results  are  the  only  kind  that 
are  of  service  to  the  buyer  or  to  the  maker 
of  motor  cars. 

It  is  of  course  true,  as  contended,  that 
no  one  is  likely  to  follow  washed-out  and 
plowxd-up  roads  by  choice ;  nor  is  the  tour- 
ist apt  to  select  a  period  of  flood  for  the 
very  joy  of  adding  natatorial  to  the  other 
sporting  incidents  of  a  journey.  But  it 
is  very  true  that  the  tourist  does  not  wish 
to  be  stuck  in  the  mud  when  he  falls 
upon  an  uncommonly  bad  stretch  of  road, 
nor  to  remain  indoors  during  a  few  days  of 
extra -heavy  rain.  He  would  not  be  long 
in  getting  rid  of  such  a  machine. 

Endurance      There  are  those  who  persist  in 
the  Essential  viewing  the   automobile  as  a 
y  kind  of  toy ;  but  the  manufac- 

turer is,  fortunately  for  his  prosperity, 
not  reckoned  among  these.  He  knows 
that  to  construct  the  motor  on  a  toy  ba- 
sis would  mean  financial  wreck  for  him; 
and  he  is  therefore  building  as  strong  as 
recurring  experiment  teaches  him  to  do. 
The  one  great  essential  of  a  touring  motor 
car   is   power  of   endurance   over   roads 


good  or  execrable,  wheth  s  the  floods  come 
or  the  sun  shines.  And  such  a  test  as  that 
chosen  by  the  American  Manufacturers  is 
the  only  thorough  kind. 

The  run  to  Pittsburg  was  a  remarkable 
one,  and  the  result  highly  commendatory 
of  the  quahty  American  manufacturers 
are  giving  their  machines.  Throughout 
the  eight  hundred  miles  the  average  con-, 
dition  of  road  was  abnormally  bad,  due  to 
the  unprecedented  rain  vvhich  fell  dur'ng 
the  week  of  the  run,  yet  of  thirty-four 
automobiles  which  started  from  New  York 
October  7,  twenty  reached  Pittsburg  on  the 
15th,  and  five  more  the  day  following.  No 
test  so  severe  was  ever  given  motor  cars, 
so  that  the  high  percentage  finishing 
proves  how  great  has  been  the  structural 
advance  of  the  automobile.  The  trip 
showed  the  need  of  heavier,  stouter 
springs,  axles,  wheels,  and  frames  for  such 
extended  rough  touring,  but  there  was 
little  trouble  with  the  engines  of  any  of  the 
cars.  The  tire  problem  remains  unsolved ; 
puncture-proof  tires  are  severe  upon  axles 
and  springs;  and  the  pneumatic  will  punc- 
ture on  bad  roads.  It  was  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  delay  on  the  Pittsburg  trip. 
The  order  of  finish  is  an  interesting  study 
from  the  mere  fact  that  twenty  machines 
should  go  through  eight  days  of  such  vicis- 
situdes and  finish  so  near  together. 

Arr. 
Operator.                                 Car.                             Pittsbg. 
Webb  Jay White 1.5.5 

B.  E.  Holcomb Columbia 2  00 

Paul  Demiiig White 2  00 

W.  B.  Bex Franklin 2  00 

Arthur  Gardiner Rambler 200 

J.  Wilkinson Franklin 204 

F.  B.  Stearns Stearns 2.07 

A.  L.  Riker Locomobile 2.17 

R.  T.  Fetch Packard  2.22 

C.  P.  Dorris St.  Louis 2.25 

Frank  Nutt Haynes-Aper'n 2.35 

C.  L.  Sheppy Arrow 2.46 

H.  M.  Davis Kno.x 2.51 

C.  Roberts  Oldsmobile  2.58 

George  Soules Toledo 3.15 

P.  P.  Pierce Pierce 3.44 

M.  W.  Winters Toledo 4.11 

Edward  Collier Rambler 4.32 

L.  L.  Whitman Oldsmobile 5.40 

C.  T.  Gaither Fredonia 7.00 

,„  Our  women  golfers  are  making 

Women  .  .  .  " 

Golfers      '^   better  showing  against   Miss 

Outshow  Rhona  Adair,  the  British  cham- 
the  Men  pjon,  than  did  our  men  against 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  team,  that 
recently  completed  a  conquering  invasion 
of  our  hnks.  And  Miss  Adair's  standing 
at  home  is  the  higher  of  the  visiting  ex- 
perts. She  has  beaten  the  very  best  of 
our  players,  Mrs.  Stout  and  Miss  Curtis, 
by  2  and  by  i  up  respectively,  which  was 
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much  closer  going  than  was  to  be  expected. 
Miss  Adair's  superiority  is  in  the  length 
of  her  long  game,  and  the  strength  and 
accuracy  of  her  iron  play.  But  the 
American  young  women  kept  her  busy. 
Mrs.  Stout,  who,  like  Miss  Anthony,  uses 
a  professional  caddie  for  her  important 
matches,  is  not  showing  so  strong  a  game 
as  I  have  seen  her  play.  There  is,  indeed, 
very  little  to  choose  among  Mrs.  Stout, 
Mrs.  Manice,  Miss  Curtis,  Miss  Osgood, 
Miss  Anthony;  and  of  these,  perhaps  the 
present  champion  is  the  steadiest  and 
most  accurate:  she  always  plays  to  the 
flag,  though  her  general  game  is  not  so 
strong  as  that  of  Mrs.  Stout. 

With  a  little  more  finish  and  a  setthng 
down,  Miss  Curtis  will  be  the  most  formid- 
able candidate  for  first  honors.  But  there 
is  a  sixteen-year-old  young  woman  coming 
up  in  Philadelphia,  Miss  Florence  Ayers, 
who  promises  to  make  a  strong  bid  for  the 
prizes  very  soon,  if  she  goes  on  developing. 
For  the  Griscom  Cup  she -beat  Miss  Bor- 
den, who,  to  be  sure,  had  wretched  luck 
to  offset  her  good  work,  but  Miss  Ayers 
showed  a  brainy  game,  and  a  straight  and 
long  one. 

Add  to  these  already  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Fox,  Mrs.  Work,  Miss  Harley,  Miss 
Griscom,  Miss  Wells,  Miss  Fiske,  Miss 
Lockwood,  and  Miss  Bishop,  and  I  think 
we  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
native  women  golfers. 


Sentiment 

and 

Practice 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Chicago  University  is  fathering 
a  plan  to  permanently  endow 
athletics  and  to  abolish  charges  of  ad- 
mission to  all  intercollegiate  athletic  con- 
tests. President  Harper  says:  "We  be- 
heve  that  many  of  the  admitted  evils  of 
athletics  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  item 
of  gate  receipts  enters  into  the  problem." 
That  is  very  true,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  Chicago;  but  what  of  the  "evils 
of  athletics"  that  are  not  admitted,  and 
which  do  not  arise  from  the  gate  receipts 
question  ?  In  what  way  does  Dr.  Harper's 
purification  scheme  provide  against  swin- 
dling the  university  athletic  world  through 
employment  of  ineligible  football  players 
to  help  win  games  ?  I  see  nothing  in  the 
prospectus  before  me  which  touches  upon 
this  evil.  President  Harper's  sentiment 
is  excellent;  when  he  has  put  it  to  practical 
use  at  Chicago,  the  university  world  will 


lend  an  attentive  ear  to  what  he  has  to 
offer  on  athletic  reform. 

To  abolish  admission  charges  to  college 
games  is  not  a  new  suggestion ;  it  has  been 
talked  of  these  six  years  among  Eastern 
sportsmen,  but  always  it  was  impossible 
to  get  more  than  two  or  three  together  on 
the  question,  and  thus  nothing  resulted, 
because,  of  course,  such  a  radical  step 
would  need  the  support  of  the  leading 
group.  I  do  not  by  any  means  view  gate 
receipts  of  themselves  as  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  college  sport,  but  I  do 
think  they  play  an  important  and  unde- 
sirable part  in  supplying  the  sinews  of 
support  to  the  modern  frenzy  for  winning. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  surplus  of  football 
goes  toward  maintaining  other  less  profit- 
able gam.es  and  in  the  making  of  college 
athletic  fields.  As  the  gam.e  of  football 
is  to-day,  less  money  could  not  be  spent 
for  the  training  and  comfort  of  the  players, 
without  risk  to  their  physical  well-being. 
If  we  could  pry  out  of  American  college 
sport  that  terrible  seriousness,  and  that 
madness  for  mere  winning,  we  might  get 
along  without  gate  receipts;  perhaps  less 
money  for  preparation  would  of  itself 
modify  the  frenzy.     It's  a  problem. 

Personally  I  should  like  to  see  any  ex- 
periment made  along  any  lines  likely  to 
give  us  more  sport  for  sport's  sake  spirit; 
but  the  mere  abolishing  of  gate  receipts  is 
not  going  to  put  the  spirit  of  amateur  sport 
into  the  President  Harper  type  of  reformer, 
who  pays  tribute  to  sentiment  with  one 
breath,  and  welcomes  an  inehgible  man 
to  his  football  team  with  the  next. 

It's  the  SPIRIT  that  counts;  if  it  exists, 
no  rules  are  needed ;  if  it  is  lacking,  all  the 
rules  ever  made  will  not  suflice. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 

Reinstated  ^^*^  ^^^^  ^^  least  two  on  the 
Globe's  list  of  summer-nine  ball 
players  which  I  reprinted  last  month 
were  incorrectly  listed ;  and  these  are  both 
Harvard  men,  Matthews  and  Murphy, 
neither  of  whom,  I  learn,  played  ball  for 
their  board  and  lodging,  or  on  nines  com- 
posed partly  or  wholly  of  professionals,  or 
in  games  other  than  those  in  which  their 
university  team  played,  where  gate  money 
was  charged.  Matthews  is  thus  rein- 
stated to  second  base  on  the  All-America 
team,  the  position  to  which  his  play  so 
fully  entitled  him. 
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Apropos  of  this  summer-nine  question, 
here  is  what  an  ex-college  player  has  to 
say  on  the  subject: 

"  I  have  played  professionally  myself, 
since  I  was  graduated,  and  on  the  same 
team  were  men  who,  I  had  reason  to  think, 
in  the  absence  of  proof,  were  also  receiving 
money  for  their  services.  And  I  am  here 
to  state,  after  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation, that  professionalism  is  a  bad 
thing  for  the  present  or  future  college  ball 
player.  Professionalism  unfits  a  man  to  do 
his  best  for  his  college  team.  He  learns  to 
take  defeat  lightly,  to  favor  himself  instead 
of  sacrificing  himself  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  team.  Experience  in  fairly  fast  com- 
pany may  make  him  individually  more  ex- 
pert, but  he  will  lose  that  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  cooperation  which  means 
everything  in  college  athletics." 

It  would  be  so  comparatively  simple  a 
matter  to  stop  the  professionalizing  sum- 
mer hotel  and  resort  playing,  if  university 
authorities  would  forbid  all  'varsity  teams 
to  every  man  who  committed  this  offense 
in  summer.  But  though  the  athletic  com- 
mittees and  faculty  members  talk  a  heap, 
most  of  them  wink  at  it. 


Game 


There  is  a  statement  I  see  fre- 
Butchers,  quently  made,  Avhich  seems  to 
Red  and  me  must  be  more  malicious  than 
^*"*^  ignorant;  viz.,  as  to  the  unfriend- 
liness of  natives  generally,  and  of  guides 
particularly,  to  outside  people  and  things. 
There  are,  naturally,  individual  instances 
of  local  dislike  for  a  visitor  who  views  the 
earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  including 
natives,  as  especially  provided  for  his  holi- 
day; but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  sportsman 
who  has  discovered  an  inimical  attitude 
among  the  natives  of  our  eastern  and  mid- 
dle western  woods.  All  who  visit  these 
wilderness  haunts  with  gun  and  rod  are 
not  sportsmen.  Indeed,  I  often  marvel 
at  native  patience.  I  am  sure  all  ex- 
perienced sportsmen  will  bear  me  out  in 
asserting  that  as  a  rule  the  woodsman, 
the  mountaineer,  the  plainsman — the 
native  borderlinesman  generally  —  is  a 
simple-minded,  direct,  and  manly-  chap, 
who  makes  a  good  companion  as  well  as 
a  faithful  servitor.  I  dare  say  there  are 
days  in  winter,  when  the  larder  is  empty  of 
meat,  that  the  game  laws  are  broken;  but 
I  confess  I  believe  the  native  has  a  God- 
given  right  to  kill  out  of  season  when  it  is 


a  question  of  supplying  food  for  his  own 
table.  Yet  the  native  is  no  wanton 
butcher  of  game ;  he  well  knows,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  live  deer  is  worth  more  to  him 
than  a  dead  one. 

And  writing  of  guides  calls  to  mind  the 
cruel  and  repeated  injustice  done  Indians 
by  individuals,  by  the  State,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  mercenary,  miser- 
ably incompetent  political  henchmen  who 
serve  as  Agents.  Every  now  and  again 
despatches  find  their  way  into  the  press, 
exploiting  the  Indian  as  an  arch-fiend 
among  the  world's  game  butchers;  every 
now  and  again  we  read  of  some  such  es- 
capade as  that  recently  in  Wyoming,  where 
journeying  Indians  killing  game  for  their 
needs,  and  resenting  the  murderous  attack 
of  white  men,  were  hunted  down  and 
killed. 

High-handed  business,  indeed,  for  Wyo- 
ming, the  hotbed  of  game  corruption  and 
home  of  the  white  game  butcher! 

I  know  my  West  very  thoroughly  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Mexico,  and  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific ;  there  is  not  much 
of  it  that  I  have  not  hunted  over ;  and  my 
experience  says  that  the  white  hide  hunter, 
horn  hunter,  market  hunter,  is  the  butcher 
on  whom  should  rest  responsibility  for  the 
present  impoverishment  of  numbers  among 
elk, antelope, moose — all  our  game  animals, 
in  fact.  To  a  comparatively  small  extent 
Indians  kill  game  out  of  season,  but  they 
rarely  kill  except  when  in  need  of  meat; 
and  in  the  name  of  common  fairness,  why 
should  they  go  hungry  with  venison  near 
by  ?  The  Indian  is  no  wanton  killer,  nor 
does  he  waste  a  bit  of  the  animal.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  followed  the  trails  of 
the  white  butcher  by  the  carcasses  left  to 
rot  after  he  had  taken  perhaps  a  quarter, 
perhaps  two,  perhaps  only  the  head  and 
half  a  quarter.  And  these  are  the  men 
that  seek  to  divert  attention  from  them- 
selves by  diligently  maligning  the  Indians! 
It  is  a  pity  one  of  these  Indian  uprisings 
could  not  last  long  enough  to  kill  off  all 
the  white  game  butchers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  Elk  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
and  Moose  the  plan  of  restocking  the  Adi- 
Adirondack  j-ondacks  with  moose  and  elk 
xperimen  ^^^^  advanced  so  far  that  the 
wanton  shooting  of  a  few  individuals  re- 
cently reported  will  not  materially  affect 
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the  project.  About  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  elk  have  been  presented  to  the 
State  from  various  contributors,  among 
whom  WiUiam  C.  Whitney  has  been  the 
largest  donor,  and  counting  the  increase 
they  must  now  number  upwards  of  two 
hundred.  Twenty  moose  have  been  pur- 
chased out  of  the  $5,000  appropriated 
in  I  go  I  by  the  Legislature,  and  turned 
over  to  the  Association  for  restoring  moose 
to  the  Adirondacks,  of  which  Mr.  H.  V. 
Radford  is  the  enthusiastic  and  efficient 
secretary.  Of  these,  three  moose  and 
seven  elk  are  known  to  have  been  killed; 
one  of  the  elk  butchers  has  been  severely 
punished,  and  the  others  will  be  before 
long.  It  looks  as  though  the  elk  experi- 
ment will  be  successful,  although  another 
year  must  elapse  before  we  shall  know  to 
a  certainty;  but  the  moose  must  prove  a 
failure  unless  their  numbers  are  quickly 
augmented — at  least  five  times  as  many 
as  have  now  been  liberated  are  needed  to 
insure  failure  of  the  experiment  through 
too  close  inbreeding.  That  elk  and  moose 
will  drive  out  the  deer  is,  of  course,  an 
assertion  of  the  ignorant,  as  the  smallest 
investigation  will  show.  Moose  and  deer 
live  and  multiply  in  Maine:  deer  and  elk 
prosper  together  in  several  Western  lo- 
calities. 

Restore  Riflemen  should  lend  their  un- 
tie Match  quahfied  support  to  the  efi'ort 
^^^^  making  for  the  re-institution  of 

a  match  rifle,  whether  their  activity  be 
in  the  hunting  field  or  on  the  range. 
In  earlier  days  of  our  national  marks- 
manship— the  most  skilled  days,  by  the 
way— the  match  rifle  was  an  established 
fact;  in  recent  years,  however,  it  has  gone 
out  of  use. 

Range  shooting  is  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  marksmanship;  it  is  to  general 
shooting  what  the  racing  machine  is  to 
yachting;  it  is  the  experimental  station 
of  all  that  which  develops  in  natural  and 
scientific  progress.  The  finely  sighted, 
evenly  balanced  match  rifle  is  invaluable, 
for  example,  in  deciding  the  relative  values 
of  different  ammunition ;  in  testing  sights, 
telescopic  and  otherwise.  In  target  shoot- 
ing, the  arm  of  the  contestant,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  fitted  with  every  accessory 
which  human  ingenuity  has  devised  to 
insure  absolute  accuracy — wind  gauges, 
telescopic  sights,  etc.     Thus  the  highest 


marksmanship  is  attained,  and  the  service 
arm  in  the  hunting  and  in  the  military 
fields  grows  to  a  higher  degree  of  strength, 
simplicity  and  efficiency  through  this  ex- 
perimental work  on  the  range. 

The  match  rifle  is  a  needed  institution 
in  the  making  of  national  marksmanship 
and  of  a  durable  and  accurately  shooting 
rifle. 

To  match  rifles,  telescopic  sights  are 
indispensable,  and  would  unquestionably 
prove  serviceable  on  the  rifles  of  sharp- 
shooters. On  hunting  rifles  they  appear 
to  me  out  of  place,  and  I  fancy  most 
sportsmen  agree  with  me. 

CommerciaUsm  First  and  last  the  1903  racing 
in  season  in  the  East  was  one  of 

Racing:  ^\^q  most  satisfactory  to  be 

recorded;  the  cards  averaged  of  good  class, 
some  remarkable  horses  and  notable  per- 
formances resulted,  and  stewards  showed 
a  commendable  awakening  to  their  duty. 
This  for  the  greater  part  may  be  directly 
attributed  to  influence  exerted  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  turf  by  some  of  its  wealthy 
patrons.  The  "dope  evil,"  as  the  drug- 
ging of  horses  is  called,  has,  however, 
evaded  watchful  eyes,  and  though  there 
were  immistakable  signs  of  its  existence, 
only  one  or  two  cases  were  run  down. 
Unquestionably  this  evil  is  growing,  and 
as  unquestionably  it  must  be  hunted  to 
death,  else  it  will  so  fasten  itself  upon  local 
racing  as  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  the 
American  turf  itself.  There  needs  to  be 
more  active  efi'ort  on  the  part  of  the  Jockey 
Club  than  we  have  seen  this  year,  and 
a  detective  system  which  shall  do  credit 
to  its  purpose.  The  subject  is  also  one 
which  falls  quite  within  the  scope  of  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Society, 
and  might  be  brought  before  the  State 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  making 
doping  a  legal  offense. 

Stewards  have  called  unruly  jockeys  to 
account  more  in  1903  than  in  previous  sea- 
sons, but  not  sufficiently  to  stay  their  arro- 
gant and  frequently  scandalous  way.  The 
American  jockey  needs  an  iron  hand  to 
bring  him  to  his  place;  his  methods  have 
brought  disquahfication  upon  himself,  and 
discredit  to  the  American  turf  abroad; 
they  are  the  source  of  disquietude  at  every 
race-meeting.  Such  rough  riding  as  I 
have  seen  this  past  season  on  our  leading 
tracks  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
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ment.  And  the  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  Jockey  Chib  for  appointing  stewards 
unequal  to  the  task  set  them. 

I  have  no  thought  of  questioning  the 
bona  fides  of  these  gentlemen,  but  ap- 
parently they  do  not  quite  reahze  that  the 
American  temperament  and  sport  for  the 
game's  sake  are  incompatible  quantities; 
and  that  racing  in  the  United  States  is 
not  a  sporting  but  a  great  commercial 
game  in  which  play  the  desperate  and 
the  speculative  elements  of  the  commu- 
nity. It's  a  game  of  chance  to  these;  a 
literal  daily  livelihood  to  a  large  number. 
The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  sounded  our  con- 
ditions perfectly  when  he  said  recently 
that  "in  America  the  turf  means  merely 
money,  with  us  in  England  it  means  sport." 

It  is  for  our  Jockey  Club  to  see  that 
the  commercialism  which  pervades  our 
turf,  at  least  is  run  on  honest  lines. 

The  Western  Jockey  Club  appears  to 
have  had  little,  if  any,  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  rampant  commercialism  which 
seems  to  dominate  the  larger  part  of  the 
racing  under  its  control.  Partly  this  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  legislation 
and  partly  to  an  attitude  of  the  racing 
officials,  which  seems  to  be  closely  iii 
sympathy  with  the  mercenary  spirit  of 
the  Western  turf.  The  Western  Club 
should  keep  up  the  kind  of  spirit  it 
showed  in  ruling  off  Lynch. 

The  greatest  encouragement  to  turf  com- 
mercialism is  given  by  what  is  practically 
continuous  racing,  for  only  two  or  three 
months  intervene  between  spring  and 
autumn  meetings  in  the  West,  with  St. 
Louis  as  its  southerly  point.  Racing  on 
such  a  basis  is  for  the  single  purpose  of 
speculation,  and  that  always  leads  to  the 
one  end — scandal  and  disaster — from  both 
commercial  and  sporting  view-points. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  to  the  marked  bene- 
fit of  the  Eastern  turf  if  some  of  the  pres- 
ent dates  were  cut  out;  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  drift  Guttenberg-wards. 

Freak  There    have    been    some    re- 

Records  markable  flights  against  time 

this  season  by  trotting  horses,  but  the 
fastest  mile  without  a  preceding  horse 
still  remains  at  2:o2  3if,  and  stands  to  the 
credit  of  Cresceus — the  i  :S9^  reported  as 
made  by  this  courageous  animal  this  sea- 
son has  been  not  yet  accepted.  Lou 
Dillon's  attempt  to  beat  the  2:08%  high- 


wheel  sulky  record  of  Maud  S.  is  invali- 
dated by  the  introduction  of  ball  bearings 
and  the  use  of  a  wind  shield ;  it  would  be 
outrageous  robbery  of  a  dead  owner  and  a 
dead  horse  to  decide  otherwise. 

Lou  Dillon  and  Major  Delmar  are  great 
trotters,  and  perhaps  equal  to  a  mile  in 
two  minutes  or  better,  unaided  by  wind 
breaks,  but  their  owners  thus  far  have 
preferred  to  chase  freak  records. 

When  the  Board  of  Review  of  the 
National  Association  meets  to  pass  on  the 
1903  -records,  it  should  read  a  few  plain 
rules  to  these  record-hunters.  No  record 
can  stand  that  has  been  made  by  the  aid 
of  more  than  one  accompanying  horse, 
or  by  the  aid  of  a  horse  preceding  the 
trotter;  the  accompanying  horse  must 
be  at  the  side,  and  not  directly  in  front. 
The  discussion  of  dust  and  wind  shields 
is  amusing;  there  is  no  differentiating 
shields;  it  matters  not  if  they  are  below 
the  axle  and  called  "dust  guards,"  or 
envelop  the  driver  and  called  'wind 
shields,"  or  whether  there  are  only  the 
horse  and  driver  directly  in  front.  All  are 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  strong  current 
of  air,  or  in-rush,  so  as  to  blow  or  carry 
the  trotter  along  faster  than  it  would  be 
capable  of  by  its  own  unaided  efforts; 
the  employment  of  any  one  of  them 
invalidates  the  performance  as  a  fair  or 
regular  trotting  record.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Association  should  not  start 
a  freak  record  table,  but  keep  it  well  sepa- 
rated from  that  one  bearing  the  2:08^ 
of  Maud  S.  and  the  2:02^  of  Cresceus. 

Material  Score  comparing  is  always  an 
Wot  the  Only  1  jut  <■  j   . 

Quantity        undependable  means  01  deter- 

Weeded  in  mining  the  relative  strength  of 
Football  football  teams,  as  Columbia 
and  Pennsylvania  brilhantly  demonstrated 
this  season.  By  the  very  simple  and 
popular  process  of  comparing  A  and  B, 
through  A's  game  with  C,  and  B's  game 
with  E,  which  had  played  D,  which  had 
played  C,  both  these  teams  attained  to 
newspaper  reputation  quite  beyond  their 
potential  strength.  Amherst  had  scored 
on  Harvard,  and  Pennsylvania  had  run  up 
30  points  on  Brown,  which  had  held  the 
strong  Princeton  combination  to  28  points, 
therefore  when  Columbia  beat  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  score  comparers  were  sure  that 
Yale  actually  stood  in  jeopardy  of  a  beat- 
ing  by   Columbia,   and   that   Harvard's 
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defeat  at  Philadelphia  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Yale  beat  Columbia  25  to  o, 
and  Harvard  beat  Pennsylvania  17  to  10. 

A  similar  hne  of  reasoning  by  public- 
form  players  in  the  Middle  West  gave 
Wisconsin  victory  over  Chicago;  and 
Minnesota  an  easy  thing  for  Michigan. 
The  actual  scores  were,  Chicago  15, 
,  Wisconsin  6;  Michigan  6,  Minnesota,  6. 

Columbia  really  had  a  good  team,  the 
best  of  its  recent  football  history,  and  no 
eleven  men  ever  played  a  pluckier  game 
than  did  these  against  Yale.  Had  their 
physical  condition  been  better,  and  their 
backs  possessed  of  more  football  sense 
than  to  catch  on  their  own  two-yard  line  a 
punt  that  was  crossing  for  a  touch  back, 
the  score  would  have  been  lower.  Other- 
wise Columbia  played  hard  and  finished 
football. 

Pennsylvania,  judged  by  its  playagainst 
Columbia  a,nd  Harvard,  is  the  poorest 
team  I  have  seen  from  that  University 
since  the  old  days  when  first  the  elevens 
from  Philadelphia  ceased  to  be  viewed  as 
providing  mere  practice  games.  Indi- 
vidually the  men  seem  to  be  hard  workers, 
but  speaking  of  them  generally,  their 
tack^'ng  is  mediocre,  they  appear  not  to 
know  how  to  fall  on  the  ball,  and  the  team 
is  not  tied  together.  It  has  strength  and 
some  speed,  but  uses  neither  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  Harvard- Pennsylvania 
game  on  the  whole  was  the  poorest  exhibi- 
tion of  football  I  have  seen  for  many  a 
year  in  a  big  game.  On  the  merits  of  the 
competing  teams,  the  score  should  have 
been  about  30  to  nothing  in  Harvard's 
favor.  It  will  "all  be  over"  before  what 
I  now  write  appears,  but  I  want  to  record 
here,  on  th:s  eighth  day  of  November,  that 
they  make  less  at  Cambridge  out  of  what 
the  good  Lord  sends  them  than  at  any 
place  I  know  of.  When  I  see  at  the 
eleventh  hour  an  over-rated,  unreliable 
player  kept  at  quarter  to  the  slowing  of 
the  entire  team,  instead  of  trying  out  some 
of  the  good  stuff  standing  around,  I  am 
impelled  to  the  belief  that  brains  is  what 
Harvard  football  needs,  and  not  material. 

Plain  "Words  From  a  Pennsylvania  point  of 
Kindly  Meant  view,  the  athletic  situation  at 
that  University  is  not,  I  imagine,  a  par- 
ticularly happy  one,  and  it  presents  per- 
plexing, not  to  say  interesting,  phases. 
Why  is  it  that  Pennsylvania,  which  makes 


greater  efforts  than  any  other  of  our  large 
Eastern  institutions  to  get  together  a 
winning  football  team,  is  the  least  suc- 
cessful? Why  did  Pennsylvania's  track 
team  drop  from  first  place  to  insignifi- 
cance? Why  did  the  crew  fall  from 
among  the  leaders  to  among  the  trailers  ? 
Coaching  is  not  the  explanation,  for  there 
has  been  no  weakness  in  that  direction; 
in  fact,  in  rowing  there  is  the  same  coach 
as  when  the  crew  was  winning.  The 
cause  lies  deeper;  it  is  that  Pennsylvania 
is  paying  the  penalty  of  having  put  too 
much  dependence  on  stars,  rather  than 
relying  for  its  main  strength  upon  the 
athletic  material  developed  out  of  its  own 
student  body.  This  is  not  written  in  un- 
kindly spirit,  nor  to  infer  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  out  a  grab-net  for  stars; 
but  it  is  to  say  that,  in  proportion  to 
number  of  students,  Pennsylvania  de- 
velops less  home  product  of  first  athletic 
quality  than  any  of  the  universities. 
Yale  at  one  time  led  in  development  of 
material,  but  the  somewhat  changed 
policy  at  New  Haven  in  the  last  three 
years  has  lowered  very  much  the  New 
Haven  home  product  average  and  raised 
beyond  Harvard  and  Princeton  Yale's 
average  of  star  athletes  developed  else- 
where. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Pennsylvania 
has  difficulties  in  building  up  material 
from  its  undergraduates  which  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton  do  not  have;  but 
these  are  not  insurmountable,  as  Penn- 
sylvania has  shown  in  baseball,  where  she 
has  put  forth  the  product  of  her  own  soil 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  with  such  made 
a  better  comparative  showing  in  the  same 
time  than  in  track,  football  or  rowing. 

Six  or  eight  years  ago  university  foot- 
ball candidates  were  got  together  in  the 
summer  at  a  hotel  or  other  resort  for 
several  weeks  of  preliminary  practice; 
but  soon  the  custom  was  abandoned  by 
the  leading  Eastern  universities,  as  tend- 
ing to  professionaHsm  and  as  valueless  in 
the  training  of  the  players.  Pennsylvania, 
however,  persisted  in  a  shortened  pre- 
liminary season;  and  this  year,  in  a  des- 
perate though  misguided  effort  to  make 
a  winning  team,  returned  to  the  long 
sum.m.er  practice  condemned  by  friends 
of  college  sport  and  abandoned  by  wise 
trainers.  Pennsylvania  football  players 
were  taken  during  vacation  to  a  hotel, 
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and  housed  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
university,  that  they  might  have  three  or 
four  vv^eeks  more  preparation  than  their 
rivals.  If  that  is  not  professionahzing 
college  sport,  I  should  like  to  be  told  what 
to  call  it.  Again,  a  week  before  the  Har- 
vard game,  the  team  was  taken  to  a  moun- 
tain resort,  where  freedom  from  recitations 
and  the  mountain  air  were  sought,  in  the 
general  scheme  of  fitting  the  eleven  to  beat 
Harvard.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  summer  preliminary  practice 
was  the  thorough  drilling  it  would  give 
in  the  game's  fundamentals,  yet  against 
Harvard,  tackling,  catching  and  falling 
on  the  ball  were  the  weak  features  of 
Pennsylvania's  play.     The  irony  of  it! 

This  is  not  the  right  spirit,  it  is  not  the 
winning  spirit,  and  it  does  not  really  re- 
flect the  Pennsylvanians  whom  I  know 
best,  and  who  I  feel  sure  realize  that  only 
by  building  substantially  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  by  playing  the  game  for  its  own 
sake,  will  Pennsylvania's  full  share  of 
prosperity  come  to  her  athletic  efforts. 

The  Question  However  much  cause  there 
of  Protest  may  have  been  for  objection, 
Havard's  protest  of  Pennsylvania  men, 
just  on  the  eve  of  their  most  important 
contest,  was  neither  good  form  nor  good 
sportsmanship.  It  should  be  a  sporting 
rule  of  all  intercollegiate  contests  that 
no  protest  be  considered  within  ten  days 
of  a  game — or  uttered. 

The  Smith  controversy  raises  a  point 
not  before  discussed,  and  it  seems  to  me, 
now  that  the  letter  of  the  law  favors  Penn- 
sylvania playing  him,  though  a  doubt 
remains  if  the  spirit  of  the  law  would 
indorse  the  letter  in  this  case. 

Unless  a  man  be  caught  with  money  in 
hand,  there  is  no  sufficient  intercollegiate 
rule  to  dispose  of  the  status  of  athletes 
who,  either  under  their  own  or  an  assumed 
name,  play  upon  football  or  baseball 
teams  composed  partly  or  wholly  of  pro- 
fessionals, or  on  club  combinations  playing 
for  the  gate  receipts,  or  in  games  other 
than  college,  where  an  admission  fee  is 
charged.  Harvard  questioned  Pennsyl- 
vania's right  to  play  ZiUigen,  one-time 
member  of  the  Denver  Wheel  Club  team 
(Pennsylvania  did  not  play  him  I  am  glad 
to  say),  and  clearly  not  eligible  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  however  silent  the  letter 
of  the  law  may  be  on  the  subject.     But 


raising  the  question  on  Zilligen  raises  it 
also  on  other  cases,  some  of  them  identical, 
others  analogous,  in  which  the  university 
athletic  world  is  interested.  For  example, 
J.  Thorp  and  Smith  of  Columbia  played 
on  club  teams  of  status  as  questionable  as 
that  of  the  Denver  Club ;  Davis  of  Prince- 
ton, Metcalf  of  Yale,  and  Clarkson  of 
Harvard  have  played  on  summer-resort 
ball  teams,  and  they  are  all  in  good  stand- 
ing at  their  respective  universities.  No 
question  in  amateur  sport  needs  attention 
from  faculties  and  athletic  committees 
more  earnestly  than  this  one  of  the  college 
man  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  barters 
his  athletic  skill,  but  is  it  fair  to  make 
a  scapegoat  of  a  single  individual  or  a 
single  institution? 

New  York  University  set  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  the  college  world  the  other  day 
when  its  athletic  committee  dismissed  its 
football  coach,  R.  P.  Wilson,  for  having 
played  an  ineligible  man  on  the  eleven. 
There  is  the  real  spirit  of  amateur  sport. 

That  trick  of  conceahng  the  football 
underneath  the  jersey,  which  the  Indians 
worked  successfully  on  Harvard,  was  an 
amusing  bit  of  horse-play,  but  the  referee 
should  have  called  the  ball  back,  and  dis- 
allowed the  tovich-down. 

Football  in  the  Middle  West  is  gen- 
erally of  better  class  this  season  than  it  has 
ever  been.  The  leading  teams  are  more 
evenly  m.atched  than  I  have  before  seen 
them;  Northwestern  and  lUinois  are  es- 
pecially showing  great  improvement  over 
previous  years.  But  Wisconsin's  showing 
is  most  creditable,  for  this  is_  their  first 
year  of  graduate  coaching.  Notwithstand- 
ing they  lost  to  Chicago,  Wisconsin  as  a 
team  really  played  the  better  football.  Chi- 
cago shot  off  fake  passes  and  kicks  without 
much  effect,  and  but  for  the  drop  kicking 
and  punting  of  the  ineligible  man,  Ecker- 
sall,  would  not  have  won.  Eckersall  is 
a  much  over-rated  player,  his  drop  kicking 
was  not  first-class,  and  his  punting  shone 
because  Wisconsin's  was  so  very  poor. 
He  is  a  fast  runner,  but  no  general,  and 
does  not  get  into  the  plays ;  Minnesota  has 
acquired  the  speed  it  always  lacked,  and 
is  playing  its  best  game  in  three  years. 
Michigan  misses  its  1902  crack  quarter, 
but  ought  to  beat  Chicago. 


SUSTAINED  SPEED  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

RACE-HORSE 


LESSONS  OF  THE   1903  SEASON 
By  CHARLES  E.  TREVATHAN 


THE  other  day  I  asked  James  Rowe,  one 
of  the  famous  trainers  of  America, 
what  he  thought  of  the  1903  racing  year. 
"  I  think  this,"  he  said.  "  You've  got  to 
have  two  rape-horses  at  once,  nowadays. 
You've  got  to  run  about  twice  as  fast  as  you 
used  to  run.  We  used  to  think  a  forty 
horse  some  race-horse.  Now  he's  a  seUing 
plater.  Speed  is  what  you've  got  to  have 
in  your  barn.  Speed,  speed,  and  then  a 
little  more  speed.  You  can't  get  too  much 
of  it.  After  you've  got  the  speed  you  can 
figure  on  the  staying  qualities,  and  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  disposition  and  the  other 
things  that  a  race-horse  must  have  to  be  a 
great  race-horse.  But  it's  that  speed  you 
can't  do  without.  All  the  other  things  put 
together  won't  win  races  for  you  in  these 
times." 

There  you  are  as  to  the  first  lesson  of  the 
thoroughbred  year,  and  the  observation 
comes  from  a  man  who  knows.  The  aver- 
age race  of  1903  was  run  a  half  second 
faster  than  in  previous  seasons.  Years  ago 
when  the  Suburban  and  the  Brooklyn 
Handicaps  were  created,  they  were  intended 
primarily  to  be  endurance  races  in  which 
horses  should  take  up  strong  weights  and 
run  a  respectable  route  at  a  moderate  pace. 
We  once  called  those  handicaps  "  distance  " 
races.  Now  they  are  "  sprint  "  races — noth- 
ing less  than  that.  The  pace  is  terrific. 
Five  years  ago  horses  sprinted  six  and 
seven  furlongs.  Last  summer  they  sprinted 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  taking  the  popular 
handicap  routes  at  a  pace  that  not  many 
years  ago  would  have  been  that  of  a  quarter 
horse.  The  first  of  the  great  handicaps  is 
the  Metropolitan,  a  mile  at  Morris  Park  in 
May.  Only  those  horses  that  are  especially 
"  forward "  in  their  preparation  may  start. 
So  early  in  the  year  no  great  deed  is  antici- 
pated in  the  Metropolitan,  and  yet  the  run- 
ning in  the  season  that  has  just  passed  was 
remarkable  for  the  pace.  William  C.  Whit- 
ney's splendid  four-year-old  filly  Gunfire 
was  the  winner  after  a  terrific  struggle, 
during  which  the  clip  set  by  the  front  run- 
ners was  a  strain  of  the  most  trying  sort. 
Alternately  Gunfire,  carrying  108  pounds, 
and  Old  England  were  leading  with  no  great 
distance  separating  them  at  any  time.  With 
the  field  close  at  their  heels  they  ran  the 
first  furlong  in  12%,  the  first  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  24  seconds,  the  three  furlongs  in 
35I/5  seconds,  the  half  mile  in  48%,  the 
five  furlongs  in  i  :oo%,  the  six  furlongs  in 
I  :i4%  and  the  full  mile  out.  Gunfire  beat- 
ing Old  England  by  a  length  and  a  half, 
in  I  -.38%.    It  took  thirteen  years  of  continu- 


ous American  racing  to  reduce  Ten  Broeck's 
record  for  a  mile  of  i  :Z9Y\-  Here  is  a  filly 
doing  the  distance  a  full  second  faster  with 
a  field  swarming  around  her  at  the  finish. 
That  was  a  line  on  the  season  to  follow. 

Study  the  fractional  time  in  the  Brooklyn 
Elandicap.  Gunfire  was  in  the  race ;  so  was 
Irish  Lad,  the  three-year-old.  Irish  Lad  car- 
ried 106  pounds.  Gunfire  had  on  iii.  Irish 
Lad  was  the  pacemaker  for  practically  the 
entire  distance.  The  track  was  not  heavy,  but 
it  was  dead  and  utterly  lacked  spring,  yet 
this  three-year-old,  fresh  from  the  private 
gallops  and  as  yet  pronounced  unfit  for  a 
bruising  race,  put  the  first  quarter  down  in 
25  seconds,  a  i  :40  clip,  and  practically  main- 
tained that  pace  for  the  full  mile  and  a 
quarter.  The  first  half  was  run  in  50 
seconds ;  the  first  mile  in  i  :4oi/5  and  the 
mile  and  a  quarter,  with  Gunfire's  nose  at 
his  throatlatch,  in  2 :05%.  That  in  a  race 
where  endurance  was  to  be  the  test.  The 
Brooklyn  Handicap  was  a  sprint. 

Unfortunately  the  Suburban  was  run  on 
a  muddy  track,  and  was  so  unsatisfactory 
that  a  Suburban  Renewal  was  given  at  the 
same  distance.  Absent  in  the  Suburban, 
but  making  his  appearance  in  the  Renewal, 
was  the  incomparable  Waterboy,  champion 
race-horse  of  this  year  on  th'e  records.  The 
Sheepshead  Bay  track  was  perfect  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  race.  Blues,  Irish  Lad  and 
Waterboy  were  at  different  times  in  front, 
and  Waterboy  won  in  a  magnificent  finish 
with  Irish  Lad.  It  was  a  sprint  from  the 
first  jump — the  first  quarter  in  24  seconds, 
the  three  furlongs  in  36,  the  half  mile  in 
48!/^,  the  five  furlongs  in  i  :oo%,  the  six 
furlongs  in  i  :i3,  the  seven  furlongs  in 
I  :26,  the  mile  in  i  :39Vo,  the  mile  and  a 
furlong  in  i  :S2,  and  the  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  2  :04%.  The  last  mile  of  it  was  run  in 
1 :40.  Those  are  the  figures  in  a  race  where 
a  large  field  started,  and  where  a  horse  had 
to  make  and  keep  up  such  a  pace  as  that, 
and  take  care  of  the  accidents  of  racing, 
lost  ground  on  the  turns,  pockets  of  mo- 
mentary delay,  and  all  those  things  which 
occur  in  actual  contest.  The  Suburban 
Renewal  was  the  most  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  mile  and  a  quarter  sprinting  which 
this  country  had  seen  up  to  the  time  of  its 
running.  Twice  after  that  in  classic  events 
much  the  same  thing  was  witnessed. 

Waterboy  was  again  a  starter  in  the  Brigh- 
ton Handicap,  the  fourth  in  that  series  of 
races  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter  which  are  the 
happiest  events  of  our  Metropolitan  turf. 
The  Brighton  course  is  a  fast  one  when  in 
condition.     Everybody   had  come  to  know 
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Waterboy  well  and  to  expect  something  sen- 
sational of  him.  They  were  not  prepared 
for  the  fullness  of  his  exhibition,  however. 
Starting  with  124  pounds  to  steady  him,  a 
weight  which  no  mediocre  horse  can  carry 
at  any  sort  of  pace,  Waterboy,  with  Oom 
Paul  and  Roehampton  alternating  in  the 
lead  with  him,  sprinted  the  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  2  :o3V5,  such  time  as  had  never 
been  made  in  any  of  these  classics  of  Amer- 
ica. The  fractional  figures  are  more  than 
startling.  Imagine  a  quarter  in  23%,  three 
furlongs  in  34%,  a  half  in  47V5,  five  fur- 
longs in  59  seconds,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  I  :i2%,  seven  furlongs  in  i  :25%,  the  mile 
in  I  :39  and  the  full  route  in  2  :03%. 

In  years  that  are  still  close  enough  to  us 
to  be  vivid,  a  horse  that  could  run  half  a 
mile  in  47%  would  have  been  considered  a 
world  beater ;  one  that  could  do  six  fur- 
longs in  I  :i2%  would  have  been  called  the 
greatest  sprinter  the  world  ever  saw ;  one 
that  could  run  a  mile  on  a  regulation  track 
in  I  :39  a  far-off  possibility,  and  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  the  greatest  racers  in 
turf  history.  That  any  one  horse  could  set 
down  all  of  these  figures  in  one  race,  and 
then  go  on  another  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
finish  a  full  mile  and  a  quarter  in  2 :03i'5. 
was  not  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  sane  mind.  Yet  that  is  what  Waterboy, 
taking  up  124  pounds,  accomplished.  Such 
is  the  speed  of  the  modern  thoroughbred. 

Strange  to  say,  the  previous  record,  of 
2  :03%,  held  by  Gold  Heels,  was  made  only 
the  previous  year,  and  also  in  the  Brighton 
Cup.  Gold  Heels  carried  126  pounds  as 
against  124  on  Waterboy,  both  of  them 
being  four-year-olds  at  the  time  of  their 
races. 

Hundreds  of  stake  races  were  run  during 
the  past  season  faster  than  they  had  ever 
been  run  before,  and  there  is  not  a  race- 
course in  the  country  which  has  not  had  its 
own  individual  records  reduced.  Indeed, 
the  breaking  of  a  track  record  has  been  a 
thing  of  such  constant  occurrence  as  to  ex- 
cite no  more  than  passing  attention,  and  the 
chart  writers  many  times  considered  it  of  so 
small  importance  as  to  leave  it  out  of  men- 
tion in  the  technical  comments  on  the  race. 

There  are  many  records  for  the  compiler : 
in  1902  Bummer  and  Lux  Casta  divided  the 
honors  at  the  three-quarters  with  i  :I2. 
Dick  Welles,  a  three-year-old,  carrying  109 
pounds,  ran  over  the  Washington  Park 
track  in  June,  1903,  in  i  :ii%.  The  1901 
record  of  i  :i8%,  made  by  the  mighty  Mc- 
Chesnev,  at  six  and  a  half  furlongs  (an  in- 
freauently  run  distance),  was  lowered  to 
I  :i8%  by  the  four-year-old  filly  Jane  Holly, 
carrying  only  99  pounds. 

When  Brigadier,  in  1901,  ran  a  mile,  with 
112  pounds  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  in  1 :37%, 
everybody  said  the  days  would  be  many  be- 
fore anything  surpassed  it.  Last  spring 
Thomas  McDowell  said  if  Alan  a  Dale 
stood  up  through  the  season  he  would  run 
a  mile  faster  than  anything  that  had  ever 
galloped.  Alan  a  Dale  did  not  stand  up 
through  the  season,  but  he  did  stand  long 


enough  to  circuit  the  Washington  Park 
track  at  Chicago  last  July  in  1:37%.  That 
such  a  mark  would  be  disturbed  in  the  same 
season  never  occurred  to  anybody,  but  it 
was,  and  in  the  same  city  of  Chicago,  too,  on 
the  Harlem  track,  one  of  the  fastest  pieces 
of  ground  in  this  country  of  fast  ground. 
The  three-year-old,  Dick  Welles,  carrying 
112  pounds,  in  a  race  on  August  14th,  set  the 
record  at  i  :27%.  And  there  the  mark 
stands  now. 

At  the  somewhat  common  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  sixteenth.  Glassful,  a  three-year- 
old,  taking  up  loi  pounds,  ran  over  the 
Washington  Park  track  in  i  144%,  cutting  a 
fifth  of  a  second  off  the  old  record  held  by 
Hyphen  and  made  at  Brighton  Beach. 

The  one  long  record  to  be  reduced  was 
that  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters  which 
Africander,  one  of  the  two  great  three-year- 
olds  of  the  year,  set  at  2  :58,  doing  it  in  a 
stake  race  at  the  Saratoga  meeting. 

Figures  make  usually  dull  reading,  but 
these  tales  of  the  watch  recite  such  a  story 
of  the  American  thoroughbred's  high-speed 
capacity  as  to  be  a  marvel  to  the  observing 
mind  and  profit  to  the  student  of  the  turf. 

After  speed,  1903,  as  plainly  as  a  trumpet 
may  give  its  notes,  declared  that  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  great  race-horse  you  must  have 
size  and  substance. 

In  the  spring  there  were  more  than  a 
thousand  two-year-olds  making  their  bow 
about  New  York.  Out  of  that  thousand 
came  many  animals  of  splendid  capacity. 
Only  one  of  them  failed  to  have  both  size 
and  substance.  In  America  we  breed  :he 
largest  two-year-olds  that  are  known  in  the 
thoroughbred  family.  This  year  we  pro- 
duced just  one  of  the  smaller  kind  that  was 
able  to  win  stakes.  He  was  Captain  S.  S. 
Brown's  clever  little  fellow,  Broomstick, 
which  developed  early  and  won  a  number 
of  rich  stakes  for  his  owner  in  the  first  oart 
of  the  season.  He  was  especially  useful 
when  running  on  the  regulation  tracks  for 
the  reason  that,  being  a  small  horse  and 
having  something  of  a  pony  stride,  he  could 
negotiate  the  turns  without  slackening  his 
speed,  an  advantage  which  a  small  horse 
has  over  a  large  one  with  an  open  stride. 

The  colt  that  goes  into  winter  quarters  as 
the  confessed  champion  of  the  year  is  High- 
ball. He  is  almost  a  three-year-old  in  size, 
proportion  and  weight.  Broomstick  looks 
like  'a  yearling  alongside  of  him.  Pulsus,  an- 
other one  of  the  season's  stake  animals,  is 
sixteen  hands  high.  Hamburg  Belle,  the 
winner  of  the  Futurity,  looks  like  a  mare  of 
three  or  four  years  of  age,  so  well  is  she 
developed. 

All  through  the  list  of  stake  winners  of 
the  year  we  find  the  only  really  small  horse 
to  be  Broomstick,  and  the  only  one  of  mod- 
erate size  to  be  Leonidas.  Leonidas  1? 
small  only  in  the  matter  of  inches ;  he  is  of 
the  blocky  order,  which  brings  his  weight 
up  quite  to  the  others.  The  three  three-yar- 
olds  which  head  up  so  conspicuously  above 
all  their  fellows  of  their  age  are  remark- 
able for  their  size.     They  all  crowd  sixteen 
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hands  in  height  and  are  truly  made.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  not  simply  long-limbed 
animals  standing  with  much  dayhght  under 
them,  and  with  light,  gaunt  bodies,  but  they 
carry  the  even  conformation  that  goes  with 
sixteen  hands  of  height.  Africander,  by 
long  odds  the  hardest  campaigner  and  the 
heaviest  individual  winner  of  the  season 
(having  put  something  like  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  to  his  credit),  is  a  colt  of  such 
splendid  development  that  did  you  walk  into 
his  stall  without  knowledge  of  him,  you 
would  think  him  a  four-year-old,  possibly  a 
five-year-old.  The  same  thing  would  be  said 
of  Irish  Lad.  Dick  Welles,  the  three-year- 
old  of  the  West,  is  not  so  large  as  either 
of  these,  but  he  is  a  horse  that  weighs 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  training. 
The  horseman  will  know  what  amount  of 
substance  Dick  Welles  carries  on  his  four 
speedy  legs  in  order  to  tip  the  scales  at 
such  weight  in  his  three-year-old  form. 

By  strange  coincidence  we  had  also  three 
great  four-year-olds,  each  in  his  way  a 
giant.  Topping  them  all  and  by  far  the 
largest  horse  of  the  year,  was  Waterboy, 
the  greatest  horse  of  the  year.  He  comes 
from  a  family  remarkable  for  size,  and  his 
sire.  Watercress,  is  the  tallest  and  heaviest 
horse  on  James  B.  Haggin's  Rancho  del 
Paso  breeding  farm.  Waterboy  is  more 
than  sixteen  hands.  His  girth  is  immense, 
his  back  is  long,  and  his  quarters  are  mas- 
sive. Seeing  him  coming  through  the 
stretch  it  full  speed,  he  suggests  a  great, 
powerful,  domineering  piece  of  mechanism, 
propelled  by  some  unseen  power.  It  is  not 
only  the  high  speed  which  he  reveals,  but 
the  bulk  he  hurls  through  the  air,  in  those 
enormous  strides  of  his,  which  compel  ad- 
miration as  you  watch  him  cutting  his  way 
through  the  home  stretch.     ' 

Hermis  is  a  big  horse.  He  is  not  an 
evenly  made  animal,  because  his  neck  is  of 
abnormal  thickness  and  heaviness,  and  his 
shoulders  are  inclined  to  be  too  beefy  for 
his  middle  piece  and  hind-quarters.  But 
he  is  a  big  horse  as  to  body,  so  big  that 
much  of  his  bad  racing  in  the  early  season 
could  be  laid  to  his  size ;  the  fear  that  his 
great  bulk  would  be  too  much  for  his  legs 
and  break  him  down  forced  his  trainer  to 
"  baby "  him,  and  send  him  to  his  first 
races    an    unfit   horse.     Long    and    careful 


preparation  brought  him  to  his  true  form 
only  at  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

Out  West,  where  they  know  him  .better 
than  we  do  here  in  the  East,  McChesney's 
name,  to  the  great  racing  crowds,  is  "  Big 
Mac."  He  is  built  on  the  heroic  plan, 
and  is  as  truly  made,  to  the  practised  eye 
of  a  horseman,  as  a  watch.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be,  looking  over  McChesney 
from  the  tip  of  his  nese  down  to  his  hind 
pasterns,  a  line  that  does  not  run  ab- 
solutely true;  yet  he  must,  when  in  train- 
ing, weigh  close  to  1,100  pounds.  He  is 
big  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  from 
the  ground  up. 

There  is  still  another  quality  character- 
istic of  the  horse  that  we  call  thorough- 
bred and  emphasized  by  the  1903  racing. 
It  is  courage.  No  faint  heart  could  have 
stood  the  strain  of  such  a  race  as  the 
Brighton  Cup,  or  the  Suburban  Renewal, 
or  the  Brooklyn  Handicap,  or  the  Metro- 
politan. Big  horses  and  speedy  horses 
started  in  these  races  and  finished  un- 
placed. They  did  so  primarily  because 
they  had  not  within  them  the  bravery  in 
action  which  is  just  as  necessary  in  the 
winning  of  a  battle  of  the  t^jrf  as  it  is  in 
the  wars  of  the  world  of  people.  Broom- 
stick, Highball,  Hamburg  Belle,  Leonidas, 
Irish  Lad,  Africander,  Dick  Welles,  Her- 
mis, McChesney,  Waterboy,  all  are  soldiers 
proved  and  brave  of  the  1903  racing.  They 
have  shown  it  in  that  last  quarter  of  a 
mile  when,  after  having  run  the  first  part 
of  their  races  at  the  very  top  of  their  speed, 
they  still  had  within  them  the  soul  to 
make  one  last  effort,  just  one  more  stride 
in  response  to  the  jockey.  In  all  of  the 
years  I  have  known  the  turf  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  so  many  instances  of 
a  practically  beaten  horse  "  coming  again," 
as  they  say  on  the  turf,  and,  wounded  unto 
his  racing  death,  living  it  out  just  long 
enough  to  find  where  victory  lay. 

That  is  what  the  turf  of  1903  has  told 
us  regarding  the  horse.  A  big,  lusty, 
hearty,  healthy  fellow,  of  good  parentage, 
of  great  speed,  and  with  the  mighty  heart 
of  a  hero  may  win  our  American  classics. 
The  delicate  animal  of  the  turf  which  used 
to  run  three  races  a  year  and  be  called 
champion  has  no  longer  place  in  the  stable 
of  a  man  who  races  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
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DECEMBER  is  generally  considered  an 
off  month  by  rod  and  line  fishermen. 
Certainly  from  New  York,  New  England, 
and  south  to  Virginia  and  west  to  eastern 
California  the   season  may  be   said   to   be 


virtually  closed,  not  only  legally,  with  a 
few  state  exceptions,  but  pretty  effectually 
by  atmospheric  conditions.  Several  states, 
however,  particularly  in  the  northwest,  have 
enacted  laws  in  the   face  of  nature's   fiat, 
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that  merit  special  notice  and  call  for  a  con- 
vention of  fish  commissions  to  form  a  code 
of  seasons  adapted  to  the  zone  in  which 
their  several  states  are  located.  Such  ac- 
tion is  specially  needed  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  Dakotas  and  adjoining  states,  in 
which  strikingly  dissimilar  fish  laws  pre- 
vail. 

In  North  Dakota,  the  legal  season  for 
catching  all  species  of  fish  extends  to  Jan- 
uary 1st;  in  South  Dakota  no  fish  of  any 
kind  can  be  taken  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. These  two  states  lie  alongside  of  each 
other  with  the  Upper  Missouri  River  run- 
ning through  both  from  end  to  end,  and 
hundreds  of  small  streams  cross  and  recross 
the  boundary  line,  all  containing  the  same 
species  of  fish,  the  catching  of  which  is 
subject  to  adverse  or  favorable  regulations, 
to  be  enforced  through  conflicting  laws  in 
sections  where  a  "  hair  line "  may  be  said 
to  separate  the  habitats  of  the  fish.  Again, 
in  Montana,  touching  both  Dakotas  on  the 
west,  the  open  seasons  for  taking  all  forms 
of  fish  include  December,  and  in  Minne- 
sota, which  adjoins  both  Dakotas,  any  fish, 
except  trout,  may  be  captured  in  December. 
To  the  southward,  and  aligned  with  South 
Dakota,  is  Nebraska,  in  the  waters  of 
which  no  one  is  permitted  to  drop  a  line 
during  the  winter  months. 

In  Arizona  a  somewhat  singular  law  pre- 
vails regarding  black  bass,  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  waters  of  that  state.  The 
close  season  is  legally  from  December  ist 
to  September  ist.  In  the  north,  including 
Canada,  these  .fish  are  through  spawning  in 
July,  and  why  they  are  prohibited  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August  in  a  section 
where  the  thermometer  has  frequently 
shown  a  registration  of  120  degrees  in  the 
shade  and  where  the  spawning  season  for 
them  is  certainly  at  an  end  by  June  ist,  is 
known  only  to  the  rustic  legislators.  Again, 
Nevada,  bordering  on  Arizona  for  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  with  the  Colo- 
rado River  as  a  sectional  line,  throws  open 
its  public  waters  to  fishermen  with  but  one 
prohibition — no  trout  may  be  caught  less 
than  six  inches  in  length  or  from  October 
1st  to  April  1st.  California,  to  make  mat- 
ters more  onerous  and  perplexing  to  the 
angling  tourists,  with  a  conjunction  of 
waters  forming  a  border  line  of  over  two 
hundred  miles  with  Nevada  on  the  south, 
permits  the  catching  of  black  bass  from 
July  1st  to  January  ist.  What  a  mass  of 
legislative  ignorance  is.  shown  by  these  con- 
ditions ! 

WINTER    FISHING. 

It  is  within  that  belt  of  country  from  Vir- 
ginia south  to  southern  Georgia  and  west- 
ward beyond  the  Mississippi  River  that 
winter  fishing  is  enjoyable  at  this'  season 
of  the  year,  although  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  great  sport  to  be  had  in  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  states  and  *along  the  Mexican 
coast  and  that  of  California.  Many  days 
occur,  even  at  Hampton  Roads  and  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Virginia,  when  the  fish  are 
abundant,  and  in  the  prolific  waters  of  Pam- 


lico and  Albemarle  Sounds  and  adjacent 
estuaries  an  unpropitious  day  seldom  occurs 
when  large  numbers  of  striped  bass,  weak- 
fish,  sheepshead,  etc.,  fail  to  be  boated.  The 
same  condition  generally  exists  all  through 
the  winter  months  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
to  Tybee  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savan- 
nah River,  five  to  ten  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  which  are  some  very  fine  fishing 
banks  frequented  by  red  snappers.  No 
restrictions,  to  my  knowledge,  exist  in  any 
section,  as  to  the  periods  for  hook  and  line 
fishing  for  salt-water  fish.  No  close  season 
affects  them,  except  the  laws  of  nature 
governing  their  migrations,  reproductive 
periods  and  feeding  habits.  The  state  of 
New  York  has,  however,  a  law  of  protec- 
tion for  striped  bass,  which  must  not  be 
taken  when  less  than  eight  inches  in  length. 

The  fresh-water  angler  will  find  very  fair 
fishing  on  the  mild  days  of  December,  in 
the  upper  waters  of  the  James  River  for 
black  bass,  called  locally  "  river  chub  "  and 
sometimes  "  black  perch."  In  this  river  as 
it  flows  through  the  city  of  Richmond 
there  was  in  former  days,  going  back  so 
far  as  the  Civil  War,  excellent  fishing  for 
black  bass  in  the  big  eddies  among  the 
boulders  and  in  the  outer  edges  of  the  swift 
channel  ways,  all  of  which  was  plainly  seen 
from  the  windows  of  Libby  Prison,  by  one, 
at  least,  of  the  inmates,  and  the  sight  in- 
creased the  misery  of  captivity,  for  it  re- 
called the  freedom  of  form.er  days  and  his 
life  on  the  mountain  streams. 

Going  farther  south  and  inland  into  Vir- 
ginia, the  climate  gets  more  propitious  for 
fishing,  and  the  waters  increase  in  numbers 
and  fertility.  At  or  near  Lexington,  Edin- 
burg,  Green  Springs,  Luray,  Lynchburg, 
Middleton,  Natural  Bridge,  Pulaski, 
Weyer's  Cave-  and  Wytheville,  black  bass 
can  be  taken  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
boats,  baits  and  guides  are  to  be  hired  and 
bought  at  reasonably  low  prices.  In  this 
connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
black  bass  can  be  lured  in  running  waters, 
even  with  the  artificial  fly,  when  solid  ice 
has  not  formed  on  such  streams.  I  have 
taken  them  in  the  month  of  March  with 
the  fly  when  a  two-foot  fringe  of  ice  was 
along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River 
near  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 

Passing  into  North  Carolina  we  find  a 
still  greater  area  of  fishing  opportunities, 
for  the  state  law  permits  fishing  for  all 
kinds  of  fish  except  trout,  through  the 
winter  months.  In  some  of  the  waters, 
particularly  at  their  lower  reaches,  black 
bass  abound;  notably  in  the  French  Broad 
at  Barnard,  in  the  east  fork  of  Pigeon 
River  near  Clyde,  in  Scott's  Creek  and 
Tuckasegee  near  Sylva  and  in  the  same 
waters  near  Webster. 

The  waters  of  South  Carolina  sv/arm 
with  black  bass,  universally  called  trout  in 
that  state.  Wherever  a  river  runs  these 
fish  are  found  in  it,  and  the  angling  tourist 
has  only  to  adjust  his  tackle  at  a  railroad 
station  near  a  water  course,  and  his  creel 
will  soon  be  filled  with  large-mouthed  bass. 
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NORTH    AND    SOUTH. 

It  may  be  well  just  here  to  point  out  the 
prominent  physical  differences  between  this 
big-mouthed  fellow  of  the  south  and  his 
more  agile  brother  of  northern  waters. 
While  both  species  are  found  in  the  same 
waters  in  the  north,  the  large-mouths 
occupy  exclusively  those  of  the  section  of 
the  country  now  under  consideration : 

The  small-mouthed  black  bass  has  two 
more  rays  in  the  dorsal  or  back  fin — that 
is,  13  to  15,  the  lar^e-mouthed  having  12 
to  13;  there  are  three  or  four  more  rows 
of  scales  between  the  back  of  the  fish  and 
the  median  or  lateral  line  on  the  small- 
mouth  than  on  the  large-mouth — eleven  on 
the  former,  seven  on  the  latter.  The  middle 
of  the  eye  of  the  small-mouth  extends 
slightly  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  and 
the  reverse  occurs  in  the  big-mouthed ; 
there  are  only  about  ten  rows  of  scales  on 
the  cheeks  of  the  latter  and  seventeen  rows 
on  those  of  the  former.  The  dorsal  fin  is 
more  deeply  notched  at  the  junction  of  the 
spined  and  rayed  portion  in  the  large- 
mouthed  species  than  in  the  other,  in  which 
the  ninth  spine  is  about  half  as  long  as  the 
fifth  and  not  much  shorter  than  the  tenth. 
So  great  is  the  variety  of  coloration  of  these 
fish  in  different  waters  that  no  assurance  of 
a  specific  character  can  be  determined  by  it, 
but  in  most  instances  the  large-mouthed 
may  be  identified  by  a  broad  series  of  dark 
blotches  along  and  covering  the  lateral 
line — not  a  defined  band,  but  having  the 
appearance  of  one. 

My  reason  for  giving  these  somewhat 
technical  differences  existing  between  the 
two  species  grows  out  of  an  almost  daily 
experience  during  the  fishing  season  for 
black  bass,  when  specimens  of  both  forms 
are  sent  to  me  for  identification.  A  fisher- 
man of  ordinary  intelligence  should  be  able, 
from  the  above  data,  to  differentiate  them 
on  sight,  although,  now  and  then,  a  black 
bass  may  be  taken  on  the  rod,  particularly 
from  Greenwood  Lake,  New  York,  show- 
ing markings  that  seem  to  assign  it  to 
either  form.  Many  anglers  in  the  lake  think 
that  the  two  species  are  interbreeding  there, 
because  they  both  spawn  during  the  same 
period  and  their  nests  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  same  locality.  They  are  in  error, 
and  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  above 
described  markings  of  either  fish  will  deter- 
mine this   fact. 

Similar  black-bass  fishing  conditions  ex- 
ist in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  to  those  described  in  the  notes 
on  South  Carolina.  No  laws  restricting 
fishing  with  -hook  and  line  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  legislatures  of  the  four  states 
named,  and  the  sport  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  catching  the  large-mouthed 
bass,  which  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states  is  thought  to  be  tame  angling,  be- 
cause of  the  sluggish  actions  of  this  fish 
when  hooked;  but  in  some  of  the  inland 
waters  of  the  south  it  seems  to  have  thrown 
off  its  lassitude,  for  reports  come  from  time 


to  time  through  angling  tourists  that  this 
fish  fights  fiercely  and  leaps  repeatedly 
from  the  water  when  fastened  on  the  rod. 

NATIVE    FISHING    METHODS. 

The  native  method  of  fishing  for  black 
bass  in  the  states  named  is  with  a  "  bob-" 
This  lure  is  usually  made  by  tying  a  piece 
of  the  tail  of  a  deer  on  a  gang  of  three 
hooks,  sometimes  adding  a  strip  of  red 
fiannel,  so  that  the  hooks  are  completely 
covered.  This  mode  of  fishing  with  the 
bob  reminds  one  of  "  skittering,"  much 
practised  on  Greenwood  Lake,  although  the 
former  is  done  with  a  short  line,  seldom 
more  than  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  the 
handling  of  the  primitive  bob  is  the  bobbing 
of  it  up  and  down  on  the  surface,  while 
the  Greenwood  Lake  method  consists  in 
casting  a  long  line,  say  twenty  feet  or  more, 
and  "  skittering "  the  bait,  usually  a  live 
frog,  on  top  of  the  water.  The  bobber  is 
paddled  slowly  along  the  edges  of  the 
water  lilies  or  other  vegetation,  and  when  a 
bass  takes  the  hook,  it  is  landed  inconti- 
nently into  the  boat.  No  reel  is  used,  but 
a  long  calie  pole  is  always  in  service.  Dr. 
Henshall  tells  us  that  Bartram,  the  traveler, 
described  bobbing  as  practised  in  Florida 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

THE   BEGINNING   OF   FLY-FISHING   FOR   BASS. 

Fly-fxshing  for  black  bass  as  it  is  now 
done  in  the  North  has  recently  come  into 
use  in  the  states  named.  This  method  of 
catching  these  fish  was  first  utilized  in 
New  York  in  1872  or  1873,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  black  bass  were  caught  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
feathered  lures  by  anglers  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  This  statement  may  reason- 
ably be  doubted,  as  scientific  or  expert 
angling  with  artificial  flies  was  not  prac- 
tised in  America  until  the  writings  of  W. 
H.  Herbert  (Frank  Forester)  in  the  '40's 
of  the  last  century  popularized  it.  Possibly 
a  British  officer  stationed  in  Canada  during 
the  Revolution,  or  perchance  the  War  of 
1812,  may  here  and  there  have  caught  a 
bass  on  a  feathered  hook,  but  the  practice 
never  became  general  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  last  century.  In  August,  1874,  I 
caught  a  dozen  or  two  small-mouthed  black 
bass  on  artificial  flies  at  the  confluence  of 
a  small  brook  with  Lake  Champlain,  near 
Westport,  New  York.  They  were  taken 
when  casting,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  trout 
or  two,  in  the  mouth  of  a  brook  said  to  con- 
tain them.  It  was  purely  an  accident,  and 
I  was  as  much  surprised  at  my  catch  as  the 
victims  could  possibly  have  been.  This  in- 
cident created  quite  a  stir  among  fly- 
fishermen,  for  it  gave  them  a  new  quarry, 
and  it  was  heralded  at  the  time  as  an  epoch 
in  fly-fishing.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
anglers  of  the  Atlantic  states,  where  an- 
gling had  its  birth  in  America,  have  not  re- 
ceived due  credit  for  the  early  and  first  use 
of  artificial  flies. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SNOW  HOUSES 
AND  SNOW  MEN 

^jy  DAN  BEARD 


THE  GROUND 
PLAN"' IGLOO 


THE  Eskimo  uses  a  bone-bladed  knife 
to  cut  the  snow  into  the  blocks  with 
which  he  builds  his  winter  home ;  but  our 
snow  is  seldom,  if  ever,  hard  and  compact 
enough  to  admit  of  this  treatment  and  we 
must  find  another  way  to  handle  it. 

When  the  snow  is  damp,  start  with  a 
small  snowball  and  roll  it  until  it  has  in- 
creased to  the  size  you  wish.  During  the 
process  of  rolling  the  ball,  it  must  be  fre- 
quently turned  on  its  base,  so  that  it  will 
be  round  and  solid  and  not  a  loose  oblong 
cylinder  like  a  roll  of  cotton  batting. 

J\lake  a  number  of  these  snowballs  and 
pile  them  up  into  a  heap  the  form  of  a 
haystack ;  pound  and  hammer  the  balls 
together,  filling  up  all  the  cracks  and  crev- 
ices with  broken  pieces  packed  tightly  in 
place. 

After  the  snowballs  have  been  welded 
together  into  a  compact  mass  of  snow,  take 
shovels  and  scrapers  made  of  thin  boards 
or  shingles  and  scrape  the  surface  of  your 
snow  mound  until  it  is  smooth,  symmetrical 
and  of  the  form  of  half  an  egg. 

Next  cut  a  number  of  sticks  ;  make  them 
each  exactly  two  feet  in  length  and,  after 
pointing  one  end  of  every  stick,  drive  them 
all  into  the  snow  mound  until  their  heads 
are  even  or  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  The  sticks  should  be  distributed 
over  the  mound  at  regular  intervals  so  that 


the  pointed  inside  ends  may  guide  you 
while  hollowing  out  the  interior  of  your 
house  and  prevent  you  from  making  the 
walls  of  unequal  thickness. 

You  can  now  cut  a  doorway  just  big 
enough  to  allow  you  to  creep  in  on  all 
fours. 

When  excavating  the  inside,  watch  for 
the  pointed  ends  of  the  measuring  pegs, 
and  do  not  dig  beyond  them ;  the  walls 
of  the  igloo  must  be  at  least  two  feet  thick 
to  prevent  the  structure  -  from  cr-umbling 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  Eskimos  ( ^) 
inside,  and  also  that  it  may  withstand  any 
ordinary  thaw  without   disintegrating. 

If  the  site  chosen  for  the  igloo  be  in  a 
shady  place  the  snow  house  will  last  longer 
than  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  winter's  sun,  but  even  in  the  sun  a  well- 
made  snow  house  of  this  description  will 
ofttimes  remain  intact  long  after  the  sur- 
rounding snow  has  disappeared. 

After  building  an  igloo,  as  described 
above,  if  you  are  still  ambitious  to  do  more 
in  this  line.  Fig.  No.  i  shows  the  ground 
plan  for  a  commodious  Eskimo  apartment 
house,  and  Fig.  No.  2  shows  a  diagram  of 
the  outside  of  this  compound  igloo. 

Although  the  illustration  shows  this  snow 
house  with  the  division  lines  as  if  built  of 
snow  blocks,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  built  of 
solid  snow  and  hollowed  out  as  already 
described,  but  to  make  it  appear  like  the 
real  thing,  the  snow  blocks  can  be  imitated 
by  lines  drawn  with  the  pointed  end  of  a 
measuring  peg.  The  window  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  ice  set  in  the  snow  at  the  opening 
cut  for  that  purpose. 

To  build  this  house,  make  the  "  den.'' 
or  big  igloo,  first,  as  already  described  : 
from  the  waste  snow  build  the  little  igloo 
marked  "  storeroom,"  then  add  the  one 
marked  "  parlor  "  and  from  the  waste  snow 
of  the  last  build  the  pantry.  Next  add  the 
kitchen  and  the  low  entrance.  When  this 
is   accomplished   you  will   have   a   duplicate 
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they  were  safe  from  the 
wolfish  dogs. 

The  great  advantage  of 
all  these  passages  and  ** 
rooms  in  a  boy's  snow 
house  is  the  feasibility  of  e 
sealing  the  doorway  of 
the  storeroom  or  even 
the  den  itself  with  snow, 
so  that  a  stranger  enter- 
ing the  house  will  never 
suspect  the  presence  of 
these  extra  rooms,  but 
will  creep  out  again  under 
the  impression  that  he 
has  explored  the  whole 
interior. 

Neither  will  he  dis- 
cover his  mistake  unless 
he  makes  inside  and  out- 
side measurements,  and 
by  this  means  finds  a 
large,  unaccounted  -  for 
space;  but  vagrant  boys* 
do  not  use  this  much  care, 
and  are  never  scientific 
in  their  investigations. 
So  the  contents  of  the  den 
will  be  comparatively  safe. 


of  the  first 
igloo  occu- 
pied by  that 
daring  Arc- 
tic explorer. 
Dr.  Hall. 

The  Doc- 
tor slept  on 
a  snow  shelf 
in  the  part 
we  call  the 
''den,'' 
cooked  over 
a  whale-oil 
lamp  in  the 
room  marked 
kitchen,  and 
kept  his 
frozen  pro- 
visions in 
the  store- 
room, where 
I         2         5 


American,  and  F  and  G  may  be  passed 
upon  an  unsuspecting  public  as  a  portrait 
of  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 

In  making  this  bust,  remember  and  make 
the  epaulets  limp,  mere  bands  of  braid  with 
fringe  on  edge,  for  that  is  the  kind  worn 
at  that  date — the  upholstered  epaulets  seen 
upon  the  statues  in  New  York  and  else- 
where were  not  invented  until  after  Wash- 
ington's death,  and  like  the  sword  of  1861, 
which  the  bronze  Washington  usually 
carries,  are  simply  marks  of  the  sculptor's 
ignorance  or  carelessness. 

If  you  make  a  snow  man,  make  him 
right ! 

Of  course  there  are  many  to  whom  these 
diagrams  (A  to  G)  will  be  of  little  assist- 
ance, but  even  untrained  eyes  and  un- 
skilled hands  can  do  a  thing  mechanically, 
for  that  requires  only  care  and  patience. 
So  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  make 
anything  more  resembling  Washington  than 

45 6        T    the     background     figure 

with  a  hat  in  Fig.  4,  you 
may  at  least  make  a 
statue  of  the  beast  Wash- 
ington drove  from  this 
country   (Fig.  7). 

Build  a  solid  snow 
block  seven  squares  long 
by  eight  squares  high  and 
four  squares  broad.  These 
squares  may  be  of  any 
size  you  find  convenient, 
six  inches  or  one  foot,  or 
greater  or  less.     See  the 

l\ ] small  diagram  at  bottom 

t=^        I         n  of  Fig.  5.     This  block  of 

snow  should  rest  upon  a 
rough  base  to  elevate  it 
above  the  ground.  With 
a  board  and  rule  or  string 
and  wooden  pegs  divide 
the  snow  block  as  shown 
by  Figs.  5,  6  and  7.  Take 
this  Outing  in  the  left 
hand,  a  pointed  stick  in 
the  right  hand  and  sketch 
the  outline  of  the  lion. 


and  storeroom 


SNOW    MEN    AND    ANIMALS. 

Since  snow  is  easily  carved  and  modeled, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  statues  of 
some  merit  should  not  replace  the  grotesque 
effigies  which  most  men  have  built  during 
the  days  of  their  boyhood..  The  better  the 
work  the  more  enjoyable  the  occupation, 
the  more  fun  there  is  in  the  doing  of  it. 

In  place  of  building  a  figure  by  sticking 
lumps  of  snow  on  to  other  lumps,  balls  for 
eyes  and  ears  and  another  ball  for  a  nose, 
why  not  make  a  solid  block  of  snow  and 
carve  the   face  from   it? 

Suppose  A  (Fig.  3)  to  be  a  snow  block, 
B  then  shows  the  first  effects  of  carving, 
C  the  next  step,  and  in  D  we  already  have 
the  semblance  of  a  head  and  bust,  D  begins 
to    show    some    likeness    to    a    well-known 


Placing  the  point  of  the  stick  a  trifle  to 
the  left  of  the  middle  of  the  square  (i,  2), 
and  tracing  a  line  through  i  to  a  point  a 
quarter  of  the  distance  from  i  to  o  and  half 
way  between  the  line  A  and  i,  thence  per- 
pendicularly down,  crossing  the  line  AA 
and  swinging  off  diagonally  to  a  point  in 
the  line  o,  a  quarter  distant  between  B  and 
C,  thence  to  a  point  on  C,  a  quarter  distant 
from  line  i,  thence  down  diagonally  to  a 
point  just  to  the  right  of  i  and  above  D, 
and  so  on  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

When  this  is  done  the  artist  will  fmd 
that  he  has  traced  out  a  duplicate  of  the 
diagram  (Fig.  5).  If  he  will  now  trace 
the  heavy  outlines  of  the  front  and  rear 
view  shown  by  Fig.  6,  he  will  have  some- 
thing to  guide  him  in  cutting  away  the 
snow.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  first  cuts 
to  make  on  the  profile  view ;  but  it  will 
possibly  be  wise  for  him  to  leave  the  front 
until  the  last,  so  that  the  outlines  of  front 
view  will  be  there  to  guide  him.  These  he 
may  cut  away  on  one  side  back  to  the  front 
legs,  before  he  finishes  the  profile. 

A  few  experiments  will  teach  him  how 
the  thing  is  done,  and  if  he  makes  a  mis- 
take it  may  be  rectified  by  plastering  the 
snow  back  firmly  in  place  and  trying  it  again. 

There  is  a  chunk  of  snow  left  between 
the  legs  to  give  stability  to  the  statue,  and 


the  legs  are  carved  in  high  relief,  but  the 
snow  is  left  under  the  body  for  support.  The 
texture  of  hair  on  the  mane  and  head  may 
be  reproduced  by  using  a  coarse  comb. 

The  squares  on  the  lion  may  have  sides 
of  six  inches,  twelve  inches,  or  any  dimen- 
sions the  would-be  sculptor  may  choose  so 
long  as  all  sides  are  equal. 

If  these  directions  are  followed  with  a 
copy  of  Outing  in  your  hand  for  reference, 
the  result  will  no  doubt  be  a  surprise  to 
your  friends  and  a  proportional  subject  of 
pride  to  yourself. 

After  acquiring  some  skill,  the  beginner 
can  take  any  picture  of  a  man  or  woman, 
divide  it  into  squares,  and  reproduce  a 
creditable  copy  in  snow. 

A  grotesque  portrait  can  be  modeled  by 
marking  the  divisions,  as  described,  on  the 
picture  to  be  copied,  but  making  them  of 
unequal  sides  on  the  snow  block ;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  sides  are  16  inches  broad 
and  ID  inches  high  you  will  elongate  your 
subject  to  a  ridiculous  degree,  and  if  the 
copy  is  made  with  divisions  6  inches  high 
and  10  inches  wide,  you  will  broaden  the 
figure  to  a  laughable  extent.  In  any  case 
you  will  pass  a  few  hours  in  a  healthy  out- 
door pursuit,  and  come  in-doors  with  red 
cheeks  and  an  appetite  which  demands  im- 
mediate attention. 


"  The  Indian  girl  saw  the  ir.ert  body  of  the  woodsman 
dashed  down  through  the  moil  and  water,  now  showing 
an  arm.  .  .  .  only  once  for  an  instant,  the  head."-  - 
"  'J'he  Silent  Places,'^  pa^^e 385. 
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BEATING  THE   WIND  ON  A  TOBOGGAN 


By  A.   PITCAIRN-KNOWLES 
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THANKS  to  mechanical  improve- 
ments in  the  accessories  of  our 
games,  the  modern  sportsman  is 
accomplishing  feats  that  could  not  have 
been  dreamed  of  even  by  the  most  im- 
aginative ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  One 
of  these  improved  pastimes  is  toboggan- 
ing as  it  is  practised  in  Switzerland,  at 
the  famous  winter-resorts,  St.  Moritz, 
Davos,  and  Arosa  in  the  Engadine. 

In  the  old  days  the  rudely  fashioned 
"Handschhtten,"  the  native  Swiss  tobog- 
gan, was  very  popular  among  the  village 
children,  and  occasionally  used  as  a  means 
of  conveyance  by  the  Swiss  peasants.  But 
with  the  advent  of  the  Englishman  came 
a  change.  The  "Handschhtten"  was  no 
longer  merely  a  plaything  for  children,  for 
the  Englishman  with  his  quick  eye  for  sport 
had  discovered  that  traveling  down  the 
mountain  slopes  had  its  fascinations  for 
grown-up  people  as  well,  and  the  natives 
for  some  time  were  startled  at  seeing 
bearded  men  spinning  along  on  the  little 
sledges.  From  that  time  tobogganing  in 
the  Engadine  has  advanced  in  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  "Handschhtten,"  which  is 
still  much  used,  consists  of  a  skeleton  erec- 
tion of  wood,  raised  on  runners  shod  with 
iron  or  steel.  Sitting  on  this,  and  placing 
one  foot  on  each  side,  the  rider  guides  by 
slightly  scraping  the  snow  with  his  heels. 
The  use  of  two  little  wooden  pegs,  tied  to 
the  wrists,  for  the  purpose  of  steering,  and 


a  padded  seat  raised  in  the  middle  in  the 
shape  of  a  lump  to  prevent  the  rider  from 
slipping  forward,  were  the  two  first  revo- 
lutions in  tobogganing.  Then  a  happy 
idea  struck  an  enterprising  English  visitor 
— to  organize  a  race.  The  result  was  so 
satisfactory  that  an  annual  international 
competition  for  the  "Symonds  Cup"  was 
held  on  the  Klosters  road  to  Davos — 
where  tobogganing  was  first  taken  up  as 
a  sport.  Eor  weeks  in  advance  this  race 
formed  the  chief  topic  of  conversation; 
sweepstakes  were  organized  at  the  hotels, 
every  one  backed  his  or  her  favorite,  and 
when  the  morning  of  the  event  arrived, 
almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  from 
Davos  and  the  neighboring  villages  was 
on  the  spot  to  witness  the  finish. 

Soon  tobogganing  became  just  as  popu- 
lar at  St.  Moritz,  and  later  on  at  Arosa. 
Some  time  later  the  sport  underwent  a 
complete  change,  caused  by  the  invasion 
of  the  American  coaster,  a  much  lower, 
longer  and  heavier  machine  than  the 
Swiss,  the  rider  lying  on  his  side,  head 
foremost,  and  guiding  chiefly  by  the  touch 
of  one  foot.  This  machine  was  much 
faster  than  its  old-fashioned  rival.  Guid- 
ing with  the  feet  somewhat  reduced  speed, 
but  the  experienced  rider  of  nowadays 
is  able  to  steer  his  machine  almost  entirely 
by  the  balance  of  neck  and  shoulder.  The 
tobogganer  has  iron  spikes,  called  rakes, 
affixed  to  the  toes  of  his  boots,  which  en- 
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On  the  Cresta  Run.     The  Signal  where  the 
Track  Crosses  the  Post  Road. 


Battledore  and  Shuttlecock. 


Mr.  Bolt  Starting  on  His  Record  Run  Down  the  "Cresta.'' 


able  him  to  diminish  the  speed  whenever 
he  considers  it  necessary;  for  instance, 
while  rounding  the  corners. 

The  American  machine,  as  first  intro- 
duced, has  from  time  to  time  been  recon- 
structed, with,  as  the  result,  an  almost 
ideal  racer,  the  so-called  skeleton.  This 
is  a  steel-built  machine  with  a  padded 
seat  of  considerably  more  weight  than  the 
earlier  toboggans.  With  this  type,  the 
lying  head-foremost  position  is  hkewise 
adopted,  not  alone  by  men,  but  by  women 
as  well,  who  as  a  rule,  however,  lie  side- 


ways. Even  then  a  woman  tobogganer 
is  not  a  graceful  sight,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  advantages  of  toboggan- 
ing as  a  sport  for  women,  if  not  overdone. 
There  is  yet  another  type  of  toboggan, 
the  colossal  and  popular  bob-sleigh.  This 
monster  toboggan  carries  from  four  to  six- 
riders,  and,  when  racing,  a  hundred 
weight  of  ballast  in  the  shape  of  lead  is 
fixed  to  the  heavy  iron  frame.  These  bob- 
sleighs entirely  monopolize  some  of  the 
roads,  and  sometimes  smilingly,  some- 
times  with  a   curse   at   the   "  verfluchte 
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An  Upset ;  Conning  Tower  and  Spectators'  Stand  in  Background,  from  wliich  the  Entire  Tiack  may  be  Seen. 


The  "  Bummel  Gug  "  Bob-sleigh  Rounding  a  Corner  on  the  Race  Track. 


Englander,"  every  one  jumps  aside  to 
allow  them  to  pass.  In  any  other  country, 
this  kind  of  sport  would  not  be  tolerated 
on  the  highroads,  but  in  the  Engadine 
there  is  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
officials.  On  the  machine  itself,  the 
steerer  is  the  most  important  person  of 
the  crew.  Nearly  everything  depends  on 
his  smartness  and  presence  of  mind.  The 
steering  is  done  by  means  of  a  simple 
apparatus  of  pulleys  and  strings,  which, 
however,  in  critical  moments,  seems  to 
become  quite  unmanageable  to  anybody 
who  loses  his  head.  The  brakesman, 
seated  behind,  has  also  a  great  responsi- 
bihty.  The  manipulation  of  the  huge 
steel-toothed  brake  requires  powerful  arms 


and  wrists,  and  a  quick  carrying  out  of 
the  steerer's  commands.  The  rest  of  the 
crew  have  merely  to  sit  still,  except  at  the 
corners,  where  they  lean  over  on  the  in- 
side, thereby  causing  the  toboggan  to  turn. 
To  take  these  corners  successfully,  with- 
out capsizing  or  getting  stuck,  is  not 
easy.  Even  starting  a  bob-sleigh  takes 
practice.  Two,  sometimes  three,  of  the 
occupants  push  the  toboggan  along  with 
the  other  riders  on  it  till  it  is  in  full 
swing,  and  then  jump  or  scramble  on  to 
the  seat.  Many  a  beginner  has  learned 
that  the  bob  has  a  nasty  habit  of  running 
away  and  leaving  him  behind.  The 
heavy  weight  of  this  machine,  and  the 
enormous   speed   it   attains,   often   cause 


The  "  Flying  Dutchman"  Taking  the  Horseshoe  Corner  at  Full  Speed. 
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^^^Jman  Taking  tin-  Le^ip  on  the  "  Cresta"  Successfully. 


serious  accidents  in  the  case  of  a  spill. 
And  all  these  chances  make  bob-sleighing 
exciting  enough  for  even  the  most  reckless 
individual. 

The  different  members  of  the  crew  are 
often  uniformly  clad,  all  wearing  the  same 
kind  of  sweaters,  caps  and  badges,  the 
latter  corresponding  with  the  name  of  the 
toboggan.  The  riders  of  the  famous 
"Beetle,"  for  instance,  have  a  huge  beetle 
attached  to  their  sweaters,  and  a  smaller 
badge  of  the  same  kind  on  their  caps. 
One  of  the  bob-sleighs  I  saw  some  time 
ago  at  Davos  had  been  most  appropri- 
ately named  "  Greased  Lightning."  Some 
crews  are  more  romantic  in  choosing  the 
names  for  their  vehicles,  one,  for  instance, 
having  been  christened  "  Das  Kranke 
Herz"  ("The  sick  heart"). 

The  chief  Davos  run,  the  Klosters 
course,  is  over  the  last  two  miles  of  the 
highroad,  between  Davos  and  Klosters, 
although  when  the  track  is  in  gaod  con- 
dition, a  much  longer  distance  can  be  rid- 
den. As  a  rule  there  is  plenty  of  snow 
during  the  winter  months;  sometimes, 
however,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  this 
precious  article,  and  the  races  had  to  be 
run  on  a  road  coated  with  ice.     Fancy 


dashing  down  two  miles  of  this  slippery 
surface  at  full  pace !  Those  who  have  not 
experienced  the  sensations  of  toboggan- 
ing, or  witnessed  a  race,  cannot  possibly 
realize  how  intensely  exciting  such  a  run 
can  be.  As  each  corner  is  approached, 
the  rider  imagines  that  it  must  be  his  last. 
He  feels  as  if  he  were  being  drawn  to  the 
side  of  the  track  and  over  the  bank  by  an 
irresistible  magnetic  force,  and  yet  he 
struggles  on,  while  the  pace  quickens  as  he 
rushes  down  the  track  of  ice,  half  insen- 
sible at  times,  yet  instinctively  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment.  The 
first  sharp  corner  is  successfully  taken. 
On  he  fiies  towards  a  dreaded  zigzag.  A 
few  vigorous  efforts,  a  sharp  dig  with  the 
toe-rake,  a  moment  of  fear  and  expecta- 
tion, and  once  more  he  has  the  straight 
road  before  him.  There  is  no  time  to 
think  of  the  past  success,  for  there  are 
more  obstacles  to  conquer.  A  nasty  cor- 
ner, the  sharpest  of  all,  is  still  to  come. 
Here  it  is,  only  a  few  yards  off.  His  rakes 
crash  down,  a  strong  muscular  effort,  a 
desperate  shove,  a  shufifle,  a  short  moment 
of  suspense,  and  it  is  passed  like  a  shot. 
Now  for  the  final  wild  rush  down  the  last 
straight  run.     A  few  seconds  more,  and 
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the  last  corner  is  reached.  A  repetition 
of  the  last  maneuver  brings  him  round. 
Yet  a  few  yards,  and  he  glides  swiftly  past 
the  winning  post.  The  cheers  of  his 
friends  crowding  around  the  finish  sound 
dully  in  his  ears,  while  for  a  few  seconds 
he  sits  exhausted  on  his  skeleton.  A  min- 
ute later,  the  screams  of  the  excited 
lookers-on  announce  the  arrival  of  another 
man,  one  of  the  favorites.  At  a  terrific 
pace  he  approaches, but, alas, too  quickly; 
for  instead  of  rounding  the  corner,  he 
dashes  over  the  side  into  a  heap  of  snow — 
such  is  the  fate  of  even  the  best  of  riders 
occasionally.  In  1897,  when  the  Klosters 
track  was .  coated  with  ice,  Mr.  Bertie 
Dwyer  rode  the  two  miles  in  the  splendid 
time  of  4  minutes  34  seconds. 

There  are  several  other  tracks  at  Davos, 
such  as  the  Clavadel,  and  the  Schatzalp, 
but  more  interesting  still  is  the  famous 
"  Cresta"  run  at  St.  Moritz,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  difficult  course  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  carefully  prepared 
course  in  Switzerland.  The  run,  from 
five  to  six  feet  wide,  and  1,300  yards  long, 
with  a  fall  of  about  180  yards,  is  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  grove.     On  either  side 


the  snow  is  banked  up,  particular  care 
being  taken  at  the  curves,  where  the  snow 
is  raked  at  varying  degrees,  and  the  banks 
thus  built  up  resemble  the  curve  of  a 
bicycle  track.  The  entire  run  is  thus 
flanked  by  a  wall  of  hard  frozen  snow, 
which  at  some  places  is  nearly  twenty  feet 
high.  Where  a  road  crosses  the  track, 
the  bank  is  of  course  broken.  With  the 
assistance  of  water  and  a  sharp  frost,  the 
track,  when  thus  prepared,  is  covered  with 
a  coating  of  ice,  and  the  great  "Cresta" 
is  ready  to  receive  the  eager  tobogganers 
who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is,  of  course,  neither  possible  nor  desir- 
able to  make  the  track  in  one  straight  line ; 
in  fact,  the  great  number  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  curves  form  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  "Cresta"  to  riders  as  well  as  specta- 
tors. Three  particularly  interesting  parts 
of  the  track  are  shown  in  the  photographs : 
"  Church  Leap,"  where  the  rider  enjoys 
his  first  plunge  down  a  dizzy  grade  at  a 
terrific  speed;  "Battledore  and  Shuttle- 
cock," two  nasty  corners  close  together, 
about  half-way  down  the  run,  where  the 
rider  experiences  some  shaking  and  tossing ; 
and  the  great  Leap  at  the  end  of  the  run, 
where  the  toboggan,  if  it  is  travehng  fast 
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Leaping  at  the  Finish  of  the  "  Cresta.' 
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Mr.  bpence  Making  His  Record  Leap  of  Over  Sixty  Feet. 
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Speeding  at  the  Rate  of  Eighty  Miles  an  Hour  Down  "  Church  Leap.' 
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A  Flying  Start. 


The  First  Three  Corners  on  the  Cresta  Track. 
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enough,  for  a  few  seconds  flies  through 
the  air  with  its  occupant  cHnging  to  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  moments 
even  to  the  ordinary  rider,  whose  leap  will 
probably  not  be  considerable;  but  what 
must  have  been  the  sensations  of  the 
champion-leaper,  who  established  the 
wonderful  record  of  a  sixty-six-foot  jump. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
know  tobogganing  onlyby  hearsay,to  know 
that  the  speed  at  this  part  of  the  course  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  seventy  miles  an 
hour.  Two  well-known  riders  were  once 
timed  over  the  last  fifty  yards  of  the  course ; 
they  covered  it  at  the  rate  of  sixty-seven 
miles  an  hour.  The  greatest  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  course 
is  clear  before  a  competitor  is  allowed 
to  start.  The  starter  receives  all  the 
necessary  communication  by  telephone 
and  signal  bells.  Timing  is  correct  to  a 
tenth  of  a  second.  The  moment  a  tobog- 
ganer passes  a  certain  point  at  the  com- 
mencement   of    the    track,    his    machine 


breaks  through  a  thread  stretched  across 
the  course,  thereby  starting  an  electric 
timing-clock,  while  in  the  same  way  the 
thread  ,at  the  finish  is  torn,  the  current 
severed,  and  the  clock  stopped. 

Go  to  the  Engadine  then,  and  study  the 
art  of  tobogganing.  If  you  are  spending 
the  winter  in  London,  take  the  morning 
express  from  Charing  Cross  or  Victoria, 
and  find  yourself  in  the  Rhine  Valley 
about  noon  on  the  following  day.  From 
there  the  little  narrow-gauge  railway 
takes  you  up  to  Davos,  where  you 
can  enjoy  tobogganing  and  every  other 
winter  sport  to  your  hearts'  content. 
When  you  can  manage  the  Klosters  run 
at  Davos,  you  will  no  doubt  want  to  tackle 
the  more  daring  "  Cresta."  You  can  then 
pack  up  your  belongings  and  have  your- 
self conveyed  to  St.  Moritz  in  a  comfort- 
able sledge.  By  this  time  you  will 
probably  be  quite  an  expert,  and  being 
able  to  master  the  "  skeleton,"  will  look 
upon  the  "  Handschlitten"  with  contempt. 


Woman  Taking  a  High  Banlc  in  Good  Siyle. 


King  Edward,  Pi  nice  uf  Wales  and  Royal  Childrt 
Viewing  the  Scottish  Games  on  the  Highland 
Playgrounds,  near  Balmoral  Castle. 
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DICK  pulled  the  girl  roughly  to  the 
fireside,  where  he  dropped  her 
arm,  leaving  her  downcast  and 
submissive.  He  was  angry  all  through  with 
the  powerless  rage  of  the  man  whose  at- 
tentions a  woman  has  taken  more  seriously 
than  he  had  intended.  Suddenly  he  was 
involved  more  deeply  than  he  had  meant. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  he 
cried. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  asked  Sam 
in  Ojibway,  although  he  knew  what  the 
answer  would  be. 

She  did  not  reply,  however. 

"Hell!"  burst  out  Dick. 

"  Well,  keep  your  hair  on, "  advised  Sam 
Bolton  with  a  grin.  "You  shouldn't  be 
so  attractive,  Dicky." 

The  latter  growled. 

"  Now  you've  got  her,  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  her?"  pursued  the  older 
man. 

"Do  with  her?"  exploded  Dick;  "what 
in  hell  do  you  mean?  I  don't  want  her; 
she's  none  of  my  funeral.  She's  got  to  go 
back,  of  course." 

"Oh,  sure!"  agreed  Sam.  "She's  got 
to  go  back.  Sure  thing!  It's  only  two 
days  down  stream,  and  then  the  Crees 
would  have  only  four  days'  start,  and  get- 
ting farther  every  minute.  A  mere  ten 
days  in  the  woods  without  an  outfit !  Too 
easy;  especially  for  a  woman  !  But  of 
course  you'll  give  her  your  outfit,  Dick." 

He  mused,  gazing  into  the  flames,  his 
eyes  droll  over  this  new  complication  intro- 
duced by  his  thoughtless  comrade. 

"Well,  we  can't  have  her  with  us," 
objected  Dick,  obstinately.  "She'd  hin- 
der us,  and  bother  us,  and  get  in  our  way, 
and  we'd  have  to  feed  her — we  may  have 
to  starve  ourselves — and  she's  no  damn 
use  to  us.  She  can't  go.  I  won't  have 
it;  I  didn't  bargain  to  lug  a  lot  of  squaws 


around  on  this  trip.  She  came;  I  didn't 
ask  her  to.  Let  her  get  out  of  it  the  best 
way  she  can.  She's  an  Injun.  She  can 
make  it  all  right  through  the  woods.  And 
if  she'has  a  hard  time,  she  ought  to." 

"  I  wonder  if  she's  had  anything  to  eat 
lately?"  said  Bolton. 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn  whether  she  has 
or  not,"  said  Dick. 

"Keep  your  hair  on,  my  son,"  advised 
Sam  again.  "You're  hot  because  you 
thought  you'd  got  shut  of  th'  whole  affair, 
and  now  you  find  you  haven't." 

"  You  make  me  sick,"  commented  Dick. 

"Mebbe,"  admitted  the  woodsman. 
He  fell  silent,  staring  straight  before  him, 
emitting  short  puffs  from  his  pipe.  The 
girl  stood  where  she  had  been  thrust. 

"I'll  start  her  back  in  the  morning," 
proffered  Dick  after  a  few  moments.  Then 
as  this  ehcited  no  remark,  "We  can  stock 
her  up  with  jerky,  and  there's  no  reason 
she  shouldn't  make  it."  Sam  remained 
grimly  silent.  "  Is  there  ?  "  insisted  Dick. 
He  waited  a  minute  for  a  reply.  Then  as 
none  came,  "Hell!"  he  exclaimed  dis- 
gustedly, and  turned  away  to  sit  on  a  log 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  with  all  the  petu- 
lance of  a  child. 

"Now  look  here,  Sam,"  he  broke  out, 
after  an  interval.  "We  might  as  well  get 
at  this  thing  straight.  We  can't  keep  her 
with  us,  now,  can  we?" 

Sam  removed  his  pipe,  blew  a  cloud 
straight  before  him,  and  replaced  it. 

Dick  reddened  slowly,  got  up  with  an 
incidental  remark  about  damn  fools,  and 
began  to  spread  his  blankets  beneath  the 
lean-to  shelter.  He  muttered  to  himself, 
angered  at  the  dead  opposition  of  circum- 
stance, which  he  could  not  push  aside. 
Suddenly  he  seized  the  girl  again  by  the 
arm. 

"Why  you  come?"  he  demanded  in 
Ojibway.  "Where  you  get  your  blankets? 
Where   you   get  your   grub?     How  you 
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make  the  Long  Trail?  What  you  do 
when  we  go  far  and  fast?  What  we  do 
with  you  now?"  Then  meeting  nothing 
but  the  stolidity  with  which  the  Indian 
always  conceals  pain,  he  flung  her  aside. 
"Stupid  owl!"  he  growled. 

He  sat  on  the  ground  and  began  to  take 
off  his  moccasins  with  ostentatious  delib- 
eration, abruptly  indifferent  to  it  all. 
Slowly  he  prepared  for  the  night,  yawning 
often,  looking  at  the  sky,  arranging  the 
fire,  emphasizing  and  delaying  each  of  his 
movements  as  though  to  prove  to  himself 
that  he  acknowledged  only  the  habitual. 
At  last  he  turned  in,  his  shoulder  thrust 
aggressively  toward  the  two  motionless 
figures  by  the  fire. 

It  was  by  now  close  to  midnight.  The 
big  moon  had  long  since  slipped  from  be- 
hind the  solitary  wolf  on  the  hill.  Yet 
Sam  Bolton  made  no  move  towards  his 
blankets,  and  the  girl  did  not  stir  from 
the  downcast  attitude  into  which  she  had 
first  fallen.  The  old  woodsman  looked 
at  the  situation  with  steady  eyes.  He 
realized  to  the  full  what  Dick  Herron's 
thoughtlessness  had  brought  on  them. 

The  girl  stood  in  the  same  attitude.  Sam 
Bolton  spoke  to  her. 

"  May-may-gwan." 

"Little  Father." 

"Why  have  you  followed  us?" 

The  girl  did  not  reply. 

"Sister,"  said  the  woodsman  kindly, 
"  I  am  an  old  man.  You  have  called  me 
Father.     Why  have  you  followed  us?" 

"I  found  Jibiwanisi  good  in  my  sight," 
she  said  with  a  simple  dignity,  "and  he 
looked  at  me." 

"It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do." 

"Ae,"  rephed  the  girl. 

"  He  does  not  wish  to  take  you  in  his 
wigwam." 

"  Eagle-eye  is  angry  now.  Anger  melts 
under  the  sun." 

"I  do  not  think  his  will." 

"  Then  I  will  make  his  fire  and  his  buck- 
skin, and  cook  his  food." 

"We  go  on  a  long  journey." 

"I  will  follow." 

"No,"  replied  the  woodsman  abruptly, 
"we  will  send  you  back." 

The  girl  remained  silent. 

"Well?"  insisted  Bolton. 

"I  shall  not  go." 

A  little  puzzled  at  this  insistence,  de- 
livered in  so  calm  a  manner,  Sam  hesitated 


as-  to  what   to   say.     Suddenly   the   girl 
stepped  forward  to  face  him. 

"Little  Father,"  she  said  solemnly,  "I 
cannot  go.  Those  are  not  my  people.  I 
do  not  know  my  people.  My  heart  is  not 
with  them.  My  heart  is  here.  Little 
Father,"  she  went  on,  dropping  her  voice, 
"it  is  here,  here,  here!"  she  clasped  her 
breast  with  both  hands.  "  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is.  There  is  a  pain  in  my  breast, 
and  my  heart  is  sad  with  the  words  of 
Eagle  Eye.  And  yet  here  the  birds  sing, 
and  the  sun  is  bright.  Away  from  here 
it  is  dark.  That  is  all  I  know.  I  do  not 
understand  it.  Little  Father.  My  heart  is 
here.  I  cannot  go  away.  If  you  drive 
me  out,  I  shall  follow.  Kill  me,  if  you 
wish.  Little  Father;  I  do  not  care  for  that. 
I  shall  not  hinder  you  on  the  Long  Trail. 
I  shall  do  many  things.  When  I  cannot 
travel  fast  enough,  then  leave  me.  My 
heart  is  here;  I  cannot  go  away."  She 
stopped  abruptly,  her  eyes  glowing,  her 
breath  short  with  the  quivering  of  passion. 
Then  all  at  once  her  passivity  fell  on  her. 
She  stood,  her  head  downcast,  patient, 
enduring,  bending  to  circumstance  meekly 
as  an  Indian  woman  should. 

Sam  Bolton  made  no  reply  to  this  ap- 
peal. He  drew  his  sheath-knife,  cut  in 
two  the  doubled  three-point  blanket,  gave 
one  of  the  halves  to  the  girl,  and  in- 
dicated to  her  a  place  under  the  shelter. 
In  the  firelight  his  face  hardened  as  he  cast 
his  mind  again  over  the  future.  He  had 
not  solved  the  problem,  only  postponed  it. 
In  the  great  struggle  women  would  have 
no  place. 

At  two  o'clock,  waking  in  the  manner 
of  woodsmen  and  sailors  the  world  over, 
he  arose  to  replenish  the  fire.  He  found 
it  already  bright  with  new  fuel,  and  the 
Indian  girl  awake.  She  lay  on  her  side, 
the  blanket  about  her  shoulders,  her  great 
wistful  eyes  wide  open.  A  flame  shot  into 
the  air.  It  threw  a  momentary  illumination 
into  the  angles  of  the  shelter,  discovering 
Dick,  asleep  in  heavy  exhaustion,  his  right 
forearm  across  his  eyes.  The  girl  stole 
a  glance  at  Sam  Bolton.  Apparently  he 
was  busy  with  the  fire.  She  reached  out 
to  touch  the  young  man's  blanket. 


XI 

Dick  was  afoot  after  a  few  hours'  sleep. 
He  roused  Sam,  and  went  about  the  prep- 
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aration  of  breakfast.  May-may-gwan 
attempted  to  help,  but  both  she  and  her 
efforts  were  disregarded.  She  brought 
wood,  but  Dick  rustled  a  supply  just  the 
same,  paying  no  attention  to  the  girl's 
httle  pile;  she  put  on  fresh  fuel,  but  Dick, 
without  impatience,  indeed  as  though  he 
were  merely  rearranging  the  fire,  con- 
trived to  undo  her  work;  she  brought  to 
hand  the  utensils,  but  Dick,  in  searching  for 
them,  always  looked  where  they  had  origi- 
ally  been  placed.  His  object  seemed  not 
so  much  to  thwart  the  girl  as  to  ignore  her. 
When  breakfast  was  ready,  he  divided  it 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  he  ate. 
After  the  meal  he  washed  the  few  dishes. 
Once  he  took  a  cup  from  the  girl's  hand 
as  she  was  drying  it,  much  as  he  would 
have  taken  it  from  the  top  of  a  stump.  He 
then  proceeded  to  clean  it  as  though  it  had 
just  been  used. 

May-may-gwan  made  no  sign  that  she 
noticed  things.  After  a  little  she  helped 
Sam  roll  the  blankets,  strike  the  shelter, 
construct  the  packs.  Here  her  assistance 
was  accepted,  though  Sam  did  not  ad- 
dress her.  After  a  few  moments  the  start 
was  made. 

The  first  few  hours  were  spent  as  before, 
wading  the  stream.  As  she  could  do  noth- 
ing in  the  water,  May-may-gwan  kept  to 
the  woods,  walking  stolidly  onward,  her 
face  to  the  front,  expressionless,  hiding 
whatever  pain  she  may  have  felt. 

Late  that  afternoon,  the  travei  for  a 
half  mile  became  exceedingly  difficult. 
The  stream  took  on  the  character  of  a 
mountain  brook.  It  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  float  the  canoe  in  the  tiny  holes  among 
the  rocks,  miniature  cascades,  and  tortuous 
passages.  The  forest  grew  to  the  very 
banks,  and  arched  over  to  exclude  the 
sun.  Every  few  feet  was  to  be  avoided  a 
tree,  half  clinging  to  the  bank,  leaning  at 
a  perilous  slant  out  over  the  creek.  For- 
tunately the  spring  freshets,  in  this  country 
of  the  great  snows,  were  powerful  enough 
to  sweep  out  the  timber  actually  fallen,  so 
the  course  of  the  stream  itself  was  clear  of 
jams.  At  length  the  travelers  reached  a 
beaver  dam,  and  so  to  a  little  round  lake 
among  the  hills.  They  had  come  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Mattawishguia. 

In  the  lake  stood  two  moose,  old  and 
young.  Dick  succeeded  in  kilhng  the 
yearling,  though  it  took  two  shots  from 
his  Winchester.     It  was  decided  to  camp 


here  over  one  day  in  order  that  the  meat 
might  be  saved. 

At  the  httle  camp  under  the  cedars, 
Dick  Herron  and  Sam  Bolton,  assisted  by 
the  Ojibway  girl  May-may-gwan,  cut  the 
moose-meat  into  thin  strips,  salted  and 
dried  it  in  the  bright  sun.  And  since 
the  presence  of  loons  argued  fish,  they  set 
their  nets  and  lines.  Several  days  thus 
passed. 

Dick  Herron,  even  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, withdrew  rather  grimly  into  him- 
self. But  to  this  his  normal  habit  now 
was  added  a  sullenness  almost  equally  in- 
stinctive. In  some  way  he  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  by  the  girl's  presence! 
He  continued,  as  at  first,  to  ignore 
her.  But  in  the  slow  rumination  of  the 
forest  he  became  more  and  more  irritably 
sensible  of  her  presence.  Sam's  taci- 
turnity was  contrastedly  sunny  and  open. 
He  looked  on  things  about  him  with  the 
placid  receptivity  of  an  old. man,  and  said 
nothing,  because  there  was  nothing  to  say. 
The  Ojibway  girl  remained  inscrutable, 
helping  where  she  could,  apparently  de- 
sirous of  neither  praise  nor  blame. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  the  provisions 
were  ready.  There  had  resulted  perhaps 
sixty  pounds  of  "jerky."  It  now  became 
necessary  to  leave  the  waterway,  and  to 
strike  directly  through  the  forest,  over  the 
hills,  and  into  the  country  of  the  Kabini- 
kagam. 

Dick  shouldered  a  thirty-pound  pack, 
and  the  canoe.  Sam  Bolton  and  the  girl 
managed  the  remainder.  Every  twenty 
minutes  or  so  they  would  rest,  sinking  back 
against  the  trunks  of  trees,  mossy  stones, 
or  a  bank  of  new  ferns.  Once  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  Dick  cHmbed  a  tree.  He 
did  this,  not  so  much  in  expectation  of 
seeing  the  watercourses  themselves,  as 
to  judge  by  the  general  lay  of  the  country 
where  they  might  be  found. 

In  a  bare,  open  space  under  hemlocks, 
Sam  indicated  a  narrow,  high  little  pen, 
perhaps  three  feet  long  by  six  inches  wide, 
made  of  cut  sapHngs.     Dick  examined  it. 

"Marten  deadfall,"  he  pronounced. 
"  Made  last  winter.  Somebody's  been 
trapping  through  here." 

After  a  time  a  blaze  on  a  tree  was 
similarly  remarked.  Then  the  travelers 
came  to  a  tiny  creek  which,  being  followed, 
soon  debouched  into  a  larger.  This  in 
turn  became  navigable,  after  the  north- 
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country  fashion.  That  is  to  say,  the  ca- 
noe with  its  load  could  much  of  the  time 
be  floated  down  by  the  men  wading  in  the 
bed  of  the  creek.  Finally  Sam,  who  was 
in  the  lead,  jerked  his  head  toward  the 
left  bank. 

"Their  winter  camp,"  said  he  briefly. 

A  dim  trail  led  from  the  water  to  a 
sheltered  knoll.  There  stood  the  frame- 
work of  a  pointed  tepee,  the  long  poles 
spread  like  fingers  above  their  cross- 
ing point.  A  little  pile  of  gnawed  white 
skulls  of  various  sizes  represented  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  season's  catch.  Dick 
turned  them  over  with  his  foot,  identifying 
them  idly.  From  the  sheltered  branches 
of  a  near-by  spruce  hung  four  pairs  of 
snow-shoes,  cached  there  until  the  next 
winter.  Sam  gave  his  first  attention  to 
these. 

"  A  man,  a  woman,  and  two  well-grown 
children,"  he  pronounced.  He  ran  his 
hand  over  the  bulging  raquette  with  the 
long  tail  and  the  slightly  up-curved  end. 
"  Ojibway  pattern,"  he  concluded.  "  Dick, 
we're  in  the  first  hunting  district.  Here's 
where  we  get  down  to  business." 

He  went  over  the  ground  twice  care- 
fully, examining  the  state  of  the  offal,  the 
indications  of  the  last  fire. 

"They've  been  gone  about  six  weeks," 
he  surmised.  "  If  they  ain't  gone  visiting, 
they  must  be  down  stream  somewheres. 
These  fellows  don't  get  in  to  trade  their 
fur  till  along  about  August." 

Two  days  subsequent,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, Dick  pointed  out  what  looked  to  be 
a  dark  streak  beneath  a  boulder  that  lay 
some  distance  from  the  banks  on  a  shale 
bar. 

"What's  that  animal?"  he  asked. 

"Can't  make  her  out,"  said  Bolton, 
after  inspection. 

"Ninny-moosh,"  said  the  Indian  girl, 
indifferently.  It  was  the  first  word  she 
had  spoken  since  her  talk  with  the  older 
man. 

"It's  a  dog,  all  right,"  conceded  Sam. 
"  She  has  sharp  eyes." 

The  animal  rose  and  began  to  bark. 
Two  more  crashed  toward  him-  through 
the  bushes.  A  thin  stream  of  smoke  dis- 
engaged itself  from  the  tops  of  the  forest 
trees.  As  they  swept  around  the  bend, 
the  travelers  saw  a  man  contemplating 
them  stoHdly  through  a  screen  of  leaves. 

The  canoe  floated  on.     About  a  hun- 


dred yards  below  the  Indians,.  Sam  ordered 
a  landing.  Camp  was  made  as  usual. 
Supper  was  cooked.  The  fire  was  replen- 
ished. Then,  just  before  the  late  sunset 
of  the  far  North,  the  bushes  crackled. 

"Now  let  me  do  the  talking,"  warned 
Sam. 

"All  right.  I'll  just  keep  my  eye  on 
this,"  Dick  nodded  toward  the  girl. 
"  She's  Ojibway  too,  you  know.  She  may 
give  me  away." 

"She  can't  only  guess,"  Sam  reminded. 
"But  there  ain't  any  danger,  anyway." 

The  leaves  parted.  The  Indian  ap- 
peared, sauntering  with  elaborate  care- 
lessness, his  beady  eyes  shifting  here  and 
there,  in  an  attempt  to  gather  what  these 
people  might  be  about. 

"  Bo'  jou',  bo'  jou',"  he  greeted  them. 

XII 

The  Indian  advanced  silently  to  the 
fireside,  where  he  squatted  on  his  heels. 
He  filled  a  pipe,  scraping  the  tobacco  from 
the  square  plug  Sam  extended  to  him. 
While  he  did  this,  and  while  he  stuffed  it 
into  the  bowl,  his  keen  eyes  shifted  here 
and  there,  gathering  the  material  for  con- 
clusions. 

Abruptly  the  Indian  spoke,  going  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  after  the 
Indian  fashion. 

"  Where  you  from  ?  " 

"  Winnipeg,"  replied  Sam,  naming  the 
headquarters  of  the  Company. 

The  direction  of  travel  was  toward 
Winnipeg.  Sam  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  discrepancy,  but  knew  better  than  to 
offer  gratuitous  explanation.  The  Indian 
smoked. 

"Where  you  come  from  now?"  he  in- 
quired finally. 

"  'Tschi-gammi."  * 

This  was  understandable. 

"You  are  the  hunter  of  this  district?" 
Sam  asked. 

"Yes." 

"How  far  do  you  trap?" 

The  Indian  mentioned  creeks  and 
rivers  as  his  boundaries. 

"Where  do  you  get  your  debt?" 

"Missinaibie." 

"That  is  a  long  trail." 

"Yes." 

"  Do  many  take  it  each  year?" 

*  Lake  Superior. 
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The  Indian  mentioned  rapidly  a  dozen 
names  of  families. 

Sam  at  once  took  another  tack. 

"I  do  not  know  this  country.  Are 
there  large  lakes?" 

"There  is  Animiki." 

"  Has  it  fish  ?     Good  wood  ?  " 

"Much  wood.     Oga,  kinoj." 

Sam  paused. 

"  Could  a  brigade  of  canoes  reach  it 
easily?"  he  inquired. 

Now  a  brigade  is  distinctly  an  institu- 
tion of  the  Honorable  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  It  is  used  for  two  purposes: 
to  maintain  communication  with  the  out- 
side world,  and  to  establish  winter  camps 
in  the  autumn  or  to  break  them  up  in 
the  spring.  At  once  the  situation  became 
clear.  A  gleam  of  comprehension  flashed 
over  the  Indian's  eyes.  With  the  peculiar 
attention  to  detail  distinctly  the  forest 
runner's,  he  indicated  a  route.  Sam  was 
satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest  there  for  the 
present. 

The  next  evening  he  visited  the  Indian's 
camp.  It  was  made  under  a  spreading 
tree,  the  tepee  poles  partly  resting  against 
some  of  the  lower  branches.  The  squaw 
and  her  woman-child  kept  to  the  shadows 
of  the  wigwam,  but  the  boy,  a  youth  of 
perhaps  fifteen  years,  joined  the  men  by 
the  fire. 

Sam  accepted  the  hospitality  of  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  attacked  the  question  in 
hand  from  a  ground  tacitly  assumed  since 
the  evening  before. 

"  If  Hudson  Bay  Company  make  winter 
post  on  Animiki,  will  you  get  your  debt 
there  instead  of  Missinaibie  ? "  he  asked 
first  of  all. 

Of  course  the  Indian  assented. 

"  How  much  fur  do  you  get,  good  year  ?" 

The  Indian  rapidly  ran  over  a  list. 

"  Lots  of  fur.  Is  it  going  to  last  ?  Do 
you  keep  district  strict  here?"  inquired 
Sam. 

Under  cover  of  this  question  Sam  was 
feeling  for  important  information.  In 
reality,  he  wanted  to  measure  the  possi- 
bility of  an  outsider's  gaining  a  foothold. 
Logically,  in  a  section  where  the  tribal 
rights  were  rigidly  held  to,  this  would  be 
impossible  except  through  friendship  or 
purchase;  while,  in  a  more  loosely  organ- 
ized community,  a  stranger  might  readily 
insinuate  himself. 

"  Good  keeping  of  district,"  rephed  the 


Indian.  "I  keep  headwaters  of  Kabini- 
kagam,  down  to  Sand  River.  When  I 
find  man  trapping  on  my  ground,  I  shoot 
him.     Fur  last  all  right." 

This  sufficed  for  the  moment.  The 
next  morning  Sam  went  over  early  to  the 
other  camp. 

"  To-day  I  think  we  go,"  he  announced. 
"  Now  you  tell  me  all  the  hunters,  where 
I  find  them,  what  are  their  districts,  how 
much  fur  they  kill." 

"Ah,  hah!"  assented  the  Indian.  Sam's 
leisurely  and  indirect  method  had  con- 
vinced him.  Easily  given  information, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  set  him  to 
thinking;  and  to  think,  with  an  Indian, 
is  usually  to  become  suspicious. 

The  two  descended  to  the  shore.  There 
they  squatted  on  their  heels,  before  a  little 
patch  of  wet  sand,  while  the  Indian  ex- 
plained. He  marked  roughly,  but  with 
almost  the  accuracy  of  a  survey,  the 
courses  of  streams  and  hills,  and  told  of 
the  routes  among  them.  Sam  listened, 
his  gnarled  mahogany  hand  across  his 
mouth,  his  shrewd  gray  eyes  bent  atten- 
tively on  the  cabalistic  signs  and  scratches. 
An  Indian  will  remember,  from  once  trav- 
ersing it,  not  only  the  greater  landmarks, 
but  the  httle  incidents  of  boulder,  current 
eddy,  strip  of  woods,  bend  of  trail.  It 
remains  clear-cut  in  his  mind  forever 
after.  The  old  woodsman  had  in  his  long 
experience  acquired  something  of  this 
faculty.  He  comprehended  the  details, 
and  what  is  more,  stored  them  away  in 
his  memory,  where  he  could  turn  to  them 
readily.     This  was  no  small  feat. 

With  an  abrupt  movement  of  the  back 
of  his  hand,  the  Indian  smoothed  the  sand. 
Squatting  back  more  on  his  haunches, 
he  refilled  his  pipe,  and  began  to  tell  of 
the  trappers.  In  their  description,  he  re- 
ferred always  to  the  map  he  had  drawn  on 
Bolton's  imagination,  as  though  it  had 
actually  lain  spread  out  before  them.  Sam 
referred  each  name  to  its  district,  as  you 
or  I  would  write  it  across  the  section  of  a 
chart,  and  kept  accurately  in  mind  which 
squares  of  the-invisible  map  had  been  thus 
assigned  and  which  not.  It  was  an  extra- 
ordinary effort,  but  one  not  unusual 
among  practised  woods  runners.  This 
peculiarly  minute  and  concrete  power  of 
recollection  is  early  developed  in  the  wild 
Hfe. 

The  Indian  finished.     Sam  remained  a 
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moment  in  contemplation.  The  districts 
were  all  occupied,  and  the  name  of  Jin- 
goss  did  not  appear.  That  was,  however, 
a  small  matter.  The  Chippewa  might 
well  have  changed  his  name,  or  he  might 
be  paying  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  in 
another  man's  territory.  A  less  expe- 
rienced man  would  have  been  strongly 
tempted  to  the  more  direct  question.  But 
Sam  knew  that  the  faintest  hint  of  ulterior 
motive  would  not  be  lost  on  the  Indian's 
sharp  perceptions.  An  inquiry,  care- 
lessly and  indirectly  made,  might  do  no 
harm.  But  then  again  it  might.  And  it 
was  better  to  lose  two  years  of  time  in  the 
search,  than  a  single  grain  of  confidence 
in  those  with  whom  the  little  party  might 
come  in  contact. 

After  all,  Sam  Bolton  was  well  satisfied. 
He  had,  by  his  simple  diplomacy,  gained 
several  valuable  results.  He  had  firmly 
convinced  one  man  of  a  common  body, 
wherein  news  travels  quickly,  of  his  ap- 
parent intentions;  he  had,  furthermore, 
an  exact  knowledge  of  where  to  find  each 
and  every  district  head-man  of  the  whole 
Kabinikagam  country.  Whether  or  not 
the  man  he  sought  would  prove  to  be  one 
of  these  head-men,  or  the  guest  or  lessee 
of  one  of  them,  was  a  question  only  to  be 
answered  by  direct  search.  At  least  he 
knew  where  to. search,  which  was  a  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  advantage. 

"  Mi-gwetch — thank  you,"  he  said  to  the 
Indian,  when  he  had  finished.  "  I  under- 
stand. I  go  now  to  see  the  Lake.  I  go 
to  talk  to  each  of  your  head-men.  I  go 
to  see  the  trapping  country  with  my  own 
eyes.  When  I  have  seen  all,  I  go  to  Win- 
nipeg to  tell  my  head-man  what  I  have 
seen." 

The  Indian  nodded.  It  would  have 
been  quite  inconceivable  to  him  had  Sam 
suggested  accepting  anything  less  than  the 
evidence  of  his  eyes. 

The  three  resumed  their  journey  that 
afternoon.  Sam  knew  exactly  where  he 
was  going.  Dick  had  fallen  into  a  sullen 
yet  rebeUious  mood,  unaccountable  even 
to  himself.  In  his  spirit  was  the  ferment 
of  a  resentfulness  absolutely  without  logi- 
cal object.  With  such  a  man,  ferment 
demands  action.  Here,  in  the  accus- 
tomed labors  of  this  woods  travel,  was 
nothing  to  bite  on,  save  monotony.  Dick 
Herron  resented  the  monotony,  resented 
the  deliberation  necessary  to  so  delicate 


a  mission,  resented  the  unvarying  tug  of 
his  tump  line,  or  the  unchanging  yield  of 
the  water  to  his  paddle,  resented  the  pla- 
cidity of  the  older  man ;  above  all,  resented 
the  meek  and  pathetic  submissiveness  of 
the  girl.  His  narrow  eyes  concentrated 
their  gaze  ominously.  He  muttered  to 
himself.  The    untrained    instinctive 

strength  of  the  man's  spirit  fretted  against 
delay.  His  enthusiasm,  the  fire  of  his 
hope,  urged  him  to  earn  his  self-approval 
by  great  exertion.  Great  exertion  was 
impossible.  Always,  day  by  day,  night 
by  night,  he  chafed  at  the  snail-like  pace 
with  which  things  moved,  chafed  at  the 
delay  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  quest, 
the  policy  of  the  old  man,  the  presence  of 
the  girl.  Only,  in  the  rudimentary  pro- 
cesses of  his  intelhgence,  he  confused  the 
three  in  one,  and  the  presence  of  the  girl 
alone  received  the  brunt  of  his  sullen  dis- 
pleasure. In  the  splendor  of  his  strength, 
head  down,  heart  evil,  restrained  to  a  bit- 
ter obedience  only  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  could  do  nothing  alone,  he  broke 
through  the  opposing  wilderness. 

XIII 

Sam  Bolton  gauged  perfectly  this  spirit 
in  his  comrade,  but  paid  it  little  attention. 
He  knew  it  as  a  chemical  reaction  of  a  cer- 
tain phase  of  forest  travel.  It  argued 
energy,  determination,  dogged  pluck  when 
the  need  should  arise,  and  so  far  it  was 
good.  The  woods  life  affects  various  men 
in  various  ways,  but  all  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  It  is  a  reagent  unlike  any 
to  be  found  in  other  modes  of  life.  The 
moment  its  influence  reaches  the  spirit, 
in  that  moment  does  the  man  change 
utterly  from  the  person  he  has  been  in 
other  and  ordinary  surroundings ;  and  the 
instant  he  emerges  from  its  control,  he 
reverts  to  his  accustomed  bearing.  But 
in  the  dwelhng  of  the  woods  he  becomes 
silent.  It  may  be  the  silence  of  a  self- 
contained  sufficiency;  the  silence  of  an 
equable  mind;  the  silence  variously  of 
awe,  even  of  fear;  it  may  be  the  silence 
of  suUenness.  This,  as  much  as  the  vast 
stillness  of  the  wilderness,  has  earned  for 
the  region  its  designation  of  the  Silent 
Places. 

Nor  did  the  older  woodsman  fear  any 
direct  results  from  the  younger's  very  real, 
though  baseless,  anger.     These  men  were 
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bound  together  by  something  stronger 
than  any  part  of  themselves.  Over  them 
stood  the  Company,  and  to  its  commands 
all  other  things  gave  v^^ay.  No  matter 
how  rebeUious  might  be  Dick  Herron's 
heart,  how  ruffled  the  surface  of  his  daily 
manner,  Bolton  knew  perfectly  well  he 
would  never  for  a  single  instant  swerve 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition.  Serene  in  this  consciousness, 
the  old  woodsman  dwelt  in  a  certain  sweet 
and  gentle  rumination  of  his  own.  Among 
the  finer  instincts  of  his  being,  many  subtle 
mysteries  of'  the  forest  found  their  corre- 
spondences. The  feeling  of  these  satisfied 
him  entirely,  though  of  course  he  was  in- 
capable of  their  intellectualization. 

The  days  succeeded  one  another.  The 
camps  by  the  rivers  or  in  the  woods  were 
in  essential  all  alike.  The  shelter,  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  tiny  clearing,  the  fire, 
the  cooking  utensils  scattered  about,  the 
little  articles  of  personal  belonging  were 
the  same.  Only  certain  details  of  sur- 
roundings differed,  and  they  were  not  of 
importance — birch  trees  for  poplars,  cedar 
for  both,  a  river  bend  to  the  northwest 
instead  of  the  southwest,  still  water  for 
swift,  a  low  bank  for  a  high;  but  always 
trees,  water,  bank,  and  the  sky  brilliant 
with  stars.  After  a  httle,  the  day's  pro- 
gress became  a  myth,  to  be  accepted  only 
by  the  exercise  of  faith.  The  forest  was 
a  great  treadmill  in  which  men  toiled  all 
day,  only  to  be  surrounded  at  night  by  the 
same  grandeurs  and  httlenesses  they  had 
that  morning  left. 

In  the  country  of  the  Kabinikagam  they 
visited  thus  many  hunting  districts.  The 
travel  neither  hastened  nor  lagged.  From 
time  to  time  it  was  necessary  to  kill,  and 
then  the  meat  must  be  cared  for.  Berries 
and  wild  rice  were  to  be  gathered.  July 
drew  near  its  end. 

Sam  Bolton,  knowing  now  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  found  no  difficulty 
in  the  exercise  of  his  simple  diplomacy. 
The  O  jibway  defaulter  was  not  to  be  heard 
of,  but  every  nook  searched  without  result 
narrowed  the  remaining  possibilities. 
Everything  went  well  enough  until  late 
one  afternoon. 

The  portage  happened  to  lead  above  a 
narrow  gorge  over  a  rapids.  To  accom- 
plish it,  the  travelers  had  first  to  scale  a 
steep  little  hill,  then  to  skirt  a  huge 
rounded  rock  that  overhung  the  gorge. 


The  roughness  of  the  surface  and  the 
adhesive  power  of  their  moccasins  alone 
held  them,  to  the  slant.  These  were  well 
sufficient.  Unfortunately,  however,  Dick, 
without  noticing  it,  had  stepped  into  a 
little  pool  of  water  on  disembarking. 
Buckskin,  while  dry,  is  very  adhesive; 
when  wet,  very  slippery.  As  he  followed 
Sam  out  on  the  curving  cheek  of  the  rock 
his  foot  slid,  he  lost  his  equilibrium,  was 
on  the  edge  of  falling,  overbalanced  by  the 
top-heavy  pack  he  was  carrying.  Luckily 
Sam  himself  was  portaging  the  canoe. 
Dick,  with  marvelous  quickness,  ducked 
loose  from  the  tump  line.  The  pack 
bounded  down  the  slant,  fell  with  a  splash, 
and  was  whirled  away.  With  the  impetus 
of  the  same  motion,  the  young  man  twisted 
himself  as  violently  as  possible  to  regain 
his  footing.  He  would  probably  have 
succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Indian 
girl.  She  had  been  following  the  two,  a 
few  steps  in  the  rear.  As  Dick's  foot 
turned,  she  slipped  her  own  pack  and 
sprang  forward,  reaching  out  her  arm  in 
the  hope  of  steadying  him.  Unfortunately 
she  did  this  only  in  time  to  get  in  the 
way  of  the  strong  twist  Dick  made  for 
recovery.  The  young  man  tottered  for 
an  instant  on  the  very  brink  of  saving  him- 
self, then  gave  it  up,  and  fell  as  loosely  as 
possible  into  the  current. 

May-may-gwan,  aghast  at  what  she  had 
done,  stood  paralyzed,  staring  into  the 
gorge.  Sam  swung  the  canoe  from  his 
shoulders,  and  ran  on  over  the  hill  and 
down  the  other  side. 

The  Indian  girl  saw  the  inert  body  of 
the  woodsman  dashed  down  through  the 
moil  and  water,  now  showing  an  arm,  now 
a  leg;  only  once,  for  a  single  instant,  the 
head.  Twice  it  hit  obstacles,  limp  as  a 
sack  of  flour.     Then  it  disappeared. 

Immediately  she  regained  the  use  of  her 
legs,  and  scrambled  over  the  hill  after  Sam, 
her  breath  strangling  her.  She  found 
below  the  rapids  a  pool,  and  half  in  the 
water,  at  its  edge,  Dick  seated,  bruised  and 
cut,  spitting  water,  and  talking  excitedly 
to  his  companion.  Instantly  she  under- 
stood. The  young  woods  runner,  with  the 
rare  quickness  of  expedient  peculiar  to 
these  people,  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  through  the  rapid,  muscle  loose, 
as  an  inanimate  object  would  be  carried, 
without  an  attempt  to  help  himself  in  any 
way.     It  was  a  desperate  chance,  but  it 
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was  the  only  chance.  The  sHghtest  stiff- 
ening of  the  muscles,  the  least  struggle, 
would  have  thrown  him  out  of  the  water's 
natural  channel  against  the  boulders; 
and  then  a  rigidly  held  body  would  have 
offered  only  too  good  a  resistance  to  the 
shock.  By  a  miracle  of  fortune  he  had 
been  carried  through,  bruised  and  injured 
to  be  sure,  but  conscious.  Sam  had 
dragged  him  to  the  bush-grown  bank. 
There  he  sat  up  in  the  water  and  cleared 
his  lungs.     He  was  wildly  excited. 

"  She  did  it! "  he  burst  out  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak.  "She  did  it  a  purpose! 
She  reached  out  and  pushed  me!  By  God, 
there  she  is  now!" 

With  the  instinct  of  the  hunter,  he  had 
managed  to  cling  to  his  rifle.  He  wrenched 
at  the  magazine  lever,  throwing  the  muz- 
zle forward  for  a  shot,  but  it  had  been 
jammed,  and  he  was  unable  to  move  it. 

"She  reached  out  and  pushed  me!  I 
felt  her  do  it!"  he  cried.  He  attempted 
to  rise,  but  fell  back  groaning  with  a  pain 
that  kept  him  quiet  for  several  moments. 

"Sam!"  he  muttered,  "she's  there  yet. 
Kill  her.  Damn  it,  didn't  you  see?  I 
had  my  balance  again,  and  she  pushed 
me!  She  had  it  in  for  me!"  His  face 
whitened  for  an  instant  as  he  moved,  then 
flooded  wath  a  red  anger.  "My  God!" 
he  cried  in  the  anguish  of  a  strong  man 
laid  low,  "she's  busted  me  ah  over!" 
He  wrenched  loose  his  shoulders  from 
Sam's  support,  struggled  to  his  knees,  and 
fell  back,  a  groan  of  pain  seeming  fairly 
to  burst  from  his  heart.  His  head  hit 
sharply  against  a  stone.     He  lay  still. 

"May-may-gwan!"  called  Sam  Bolton, 
sharply. 

She  came  at  once,  running  eagerly,  the 
paralysis  of  her  distress  broken  by  his 
voice.  Sam  directed  her  by  nods  of  the 
head.  With  some  ditflculty  they  carried 
the  unconscious  man  to  the  flat  and  laid 
him  down,  his  head  on  Sam's  rolled  coat. 
Then  while  May-may-gwan,  under  his 
curtly  delivered  directions,  built  a  fire, 
heated  water,  carried  down  the  two  re- 
maining packs  and  opened  them,  Sam 
tenderly  removed  Dick's  clothes,  and  ex- 
amined him  from  head  to  foot.  The  cuts 
on  the  head  were  nothing  to  a  strong  man ; 
the  bruises  less.  Manipulation  discovered 
nothing  wrong  with  the  collar-bone  and 
ribs.  But  at  last  Sam  uttered  a  quick 
exclamation  of  discovery. 


Dick's  right  ankle  was  twisted  strongly 
outward  and  back. 

An  inexperienced  man  would  have  pro- 
nounced it  a  dislocation,  but  Sam  knew 
better.  He  knew  better  because  just  once, 
nearly  fifteen  years  before,  he  had  assisted 
Dr.  Cockburn  at  Conjuror's  House,  in  the 
caring  for  exactly  such  an  accident.  Now 
he  stood  for  some  moments  in  silence,  re- 
calling painfully  each  little  detail  of  what 
he  had  observed,  and  of  what  the  physician 
had  told  him. 

Rapidly,  by  means  of  twigs,  and  a  trac- 
ing on  the  wet  sand,  he  explained  to  May- 
may-gwan  what  was  the  matter,  and  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  fibula,  or  outer  bone 
of  the  leg,  had  been  snapped  at  its  lower 
end  just  above  the  ankle ;  the  foot  had  been 
dislocated  to  one  side;  and  either  the  inner 
ligament  of  the  ankle  had  given  way,  or — 
what  would  be  more  serious — one  of  the 
ankle  bones  itself  had  been  torn.  Sam 
Bolton  realized  fully  that  it  was  advisable 
to  work  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  before 
the  young  man  should  regain  conscious- 
ness, in  order  that  the  reduction  of  the 
fracture  might  be  made  while  the  muscles 
were  relaxed.  Nevertheless,  he  took  time 
both  to  settle  his  own  ideas,  and  to  explain 
them  to  the  girl.  It  was  the  luckiest 
chance  of  Dick  Herron's  life  that  he  hap- 
pened to  be  traveling  with  the  one  man 
who  had  assisted  in  the  skilled  treatment 
of  such  a  case.  Otherwise  he  would  most 
certainly  have  been  crippled. 

Sam  first  of  all  pried  from  the  inner  con- 
struction of  the  canoe  two  or  three  of  the 
flat  cedar  strips  used  to  reinforce  the  bot- 
tom. These  he  laid  in  several  thicknesses 
to  make  a  board  of  some  strength.  On 
the  board  he  folded  a  blanket  in  wedge 
form,  the  thick  end  terminating  abruptly 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  bottom.  He 
laid  aside  several  buckskin  thongs,  and 
set  May-may-gwan  to  ripping  bandages 
of  such  articles  of  clothing  as  might 
suit. 

Then  he  bent  the  injured  leg  at  the 
knee.  May-may-gwan  held  it  in  that 
position,  while  Sam  manipulated  the  foot 
into  what  he  judged  to  be  the  proper  posi- 
tion. Especially  did  he  turn  the  foot 
strongly  inward,  that  the  inner  ankle  bone 
might  fall  to  its  place.  As  to  the  final 
result,  he  confessed  himself  almost  pain- 
fully in  doubt,  but  did  the  best  he  knew. 
He  remembered  the  post-surgeon's  cun- 
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ning  comments,  and  tried  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bones 
met  each  other  fairly,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  tendons  or  muscle  covering, 
and  that  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the 
movements  of  the  ankle.  When  he  had 
finished,  his  brow  was  wrinkled  with  anx- 
iety, but  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  done 
to  the  limit  of  his  knowledge. 

May-may-gwan  now  held  the  cedar 
board  with  its  pad  against  the  inside  of 
the  leg.  Sam  bound  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge-shaped  blanket  to  the  knee.  Thus 
the  thick  end  of  the  pad  pressed  against 
the  calf,  just  above  the  ankle,  leaving  the 
foot  and  the  injured  bone  free  of  the  board. 
Sam  passed  a  broad  buckskin  thong  about 
the  ankle  and  foot  in  such  a  mar.ner  as  to 
hold  the  foot  from  again  turning  out. 
Thus  the  fracture  was  fixed  in  place.  The 
bandages  were  wound  smoothly  to  hold 
everything  secure. 

The  two  then,  with  the  utmost  precau- 
tion, carried  their  patient  up  the  bank  to 
a  level  space  suitable  for  a  camp,  where  he 
was  laid  as  flat  as  possible.  The  main 
business  was  done,  although  still  there 
remained  certain  cuts  and  contusions, 
especially  that  on  the  forehead  which  had 
stunned  him. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  fracture — 
which  was  actually  consummated  before 
Dick  regained  his  consciousness — and  the 
carrying  of  the  young  man  to  the  upper 
flat,  Sam  curtly  instructed  May-may-gwan 
to  gather  balsam  for  the  dressing  of  the 
various  severer  bruises.  She  obtained 
the  gum,  a  little  at  a  time,  from  a  number 
of  trees.  Here  and  there,  where  the  bark 
had  cracked  or  been  abraded,  hard- 
skinned  blisters  had  exuded.  These,  whei 
pricked,  yielded  a  hquid  gum  potent  in 
heahng.  While  she  was  collecting  thus 
in  a  quickly  fashioned  birch-bark  recep- 
tacle, Sam  made  camp. 

He  realized  fully  that  the  affair  was  one 
of  many  weeks,  if  not  of  months.  On  the 
flat  tongue  overlooking  the  river  he  cleared 
a  wide  space,  and,  with  the  back  of  his 
ax,  he  knocked  the  hummocks  flat.  A 
score  or  so  of  sapling  poles  he  trimmed. 
Three  he  tied  together,  tripod-wise,  using 
for  the  purpose  a  strip  of  the  inner  bark 
of  cedar.  The  rest  he  leaned  against  these 
three.  He  postponed  until  later  the 
stripping  of  birch-bark  to  cover  this  frame, 


and  gave  his  attention  to  laying  a  soft 
couch  for  Dick's  convalescence.  The 
foundation  he  made  of  caribou  moss, 
gathered  dry  from  the  heights ;  the  top,  of 
balsam  boughs  cleverly  thatched  so  that 
the  ends  curved  down  and  in,  away  from 
the  recumbent  body.  Over  all  he  laid 
what  remained  of  his  own  half  blanket. 
Above  the  bed  he  made  a  framework, 
from  which  a  sling  would  be  hung  to  sus- 
pend the  injured  leg. 

All  this  consumed  not  over  twenty  min- 
utes. At  the  end  of  that  time  he  glanced 
up  to  meet  Dick's  eyes. 

"Leg  broke,"  he  answered  the  inquiry 
in  them.     "That's ah." 

"That  girl "  began  Dick. 

"Shut  up!"  said  Sam. 

He  moved  here  and  there,  constructing, 
by  means  of  flat  stones,  a  trough  to  be 
used  as  a  cooking  range.  At  the  edge  of 
the  clearing  he  met  the  Indian  girl  return- 
ing with  her  little  birch-bark  saucer. 

"Little  Sister,"  said  he. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him. 

"I  want  the  truth." 

"What  truth.  Little  Father?" 

He  looked  searchingly  into  her  eyes. 

"It  does  not  matter;  I  have  it,"  he  re- 
plied. 

She  did  not  ask  him  further.  If  she  had 
any  curiosity,  she  did  not  betray  it ;  if  she 
had  any  suspicion  of  what  he  meant,  she 
did  not  show  it. 

Sam  returned  to  where  Dick  lay. 

"  Look  here,  Sam,"  said  he,  "  this  comes 
of " 

"Shut  up!"  said  Sam  again.  "Look 
here,  you;  you've  made  trouble  enough. 
Now  you're  laid  up,  and  you're  laid  up 
for  a  good  long  while.  This  ain't  any  ordi- 
nary leg  break.  It  means  three  months, 
and  it  may  mean  that  you'll  never  walk 
straight  again.  It's  got  to  be  treated 
mighty  careful,  and  you've  got  to  do  just 
what  I  tell  you.  You  just  behave  yourself. 
It  wasn't  anybody's  fault.  That  girl  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  you  weren't  a 
great  big  fool  you'd  know  it.  We  both  got 
to  take  care  of  you.  Now  you  treat  her 
decent,  and  you  treat  me  decent.  It's  time 
you  came  off." 

He  said  it  as  though  he  meant  it.  Never- 
theless it  was  with  the  most  elaborate 
tenderness  that  he,  assisted  by  May-may- 
gwan,  carried  Dick  to  his  new  quarters. 


(TV  be  continued.) 
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AKERS  of  things  have  a  universal 
tendency  to  immediately  get  out 
an  improvement,  thereby  foster- 
ing a  standing  demand  for  something  bet- 
ter than  whatever  is.  The  first  gun-mak- 
ers, instead  of  stopping  with  the  original 
product  of  their  brains  and  unskilled  labor, 
instantly  set  about  improving  that  long 
tube,  thoughtfully  fastened  to  a  stick  for 
convenience  in  handling,  which  fired  its 
load  of  powder  and  stones  by  a  torch.  The 
clever  idea  of  shaping  the  wooden  handle 
of  that  artillery  so  as  to  fit  the  shoulder, 
meanwhile  reducing  the  barrel  from  eight 
feet  long  by  sixty  pounds  throughout  to 
four  feet  by  fifteen  pounds,  was  succeeded 
by  the  first  gun  to  employ  the  principle  of 
priming,  hammer  and  trigger;  the  last  bor- 
rowed from  the  crossbow.  The  priming 
was  in  a  flash-pan  at  the  side  of  the  barrel, 
the  trigger  was  the  other  end  of  the  ham- 
mer, and  that  was  a  holder  for  the  slow- 
burning  match  or  fuse  which,  on  premedi- 
tated or  accidental  contact  with  the  prim- 
ing, effected  what  the  modern  firing-pin 
does. 

Then  came  the  wheel-lock,  which,  by  its 
serrated  edge,  struck  sparks  from  a  cor- 
responding piece  of  steel  in  the  flash-pan, 
and  was  revolved  when  wound  up  by  a  key 
and  released  by  a  peg. 

A  happy  substitute  was  soon  found  in 


the  power  of  flint  to  get  sparks  from  steel, 
and  thus  by  one  stroke  the  chance  of  mis- 
fire was  greatly  lessened  and  a  better  igni- 
tion secured.  The  flint  was  held  in  the 
head  of  the  hammer  and  made  to  strike 
the  spark  as  it  descended  into  the  flash- 
pan  ;  the  cost  of  the  gun  was  cheapened  and 
its  use  began  to  be  general.  Then  guns 
were  got  up  with  a  .combination  of  flint 
and  match-locks  to  insure  certainty  of  fire, 
unless  both  missed. 

Barrels  were  gradually  lightened  and 
lead  shot  was  substituted  for  junk.  The 
idea  of  preventing  misfires  continued  pop- 
ular and  baffling.  Guns  were  put  together 
for  a  time  with  several  chambers  that  re- 
volved by  hand  power,  carrying  their  flash- 
pans  with  them;  they  were  not  repeaters, 
but  still  they  saved  time.  Repeaters  were 
made  by  dividing  the  rear  of  the  barrel  into 
from  three  to  eight  compartments,  sepa- 
rated by  two  leather  wads,  and  each  sup- 
plied with  its  own  trigger,  hammer  and  pan . 
The  proud  possessors  of  those  guns  could 
surely  have  no  cause  to  envy  the  owners  of 
four-barreled  affairs  that  were  operated  in 
the  same  way,  nor  to  covet  the  strange  arm 
coming  into  notice  as  a  breech-loader,  in 
which  the  charge  was  placed  in  the  rigid 
butt  of  the  breech  when  the  double  barrels 
were  moved  either  vertically  to  the  left  or 
brought  down  at  a  clear  right  angle. 
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And  so,  step  by  step,  and  now  and  then  a 
stumble,  the  shotgun  advanced  toward  its 
end  of  being  as  nearly  automatic  as  possi- 
ble, convenient  lo  handle,  easily  loaded 
and  quickly  fired.  The  simple  change 
from  a  wooden  to  an  iron  ramrod  has- 
tened matters,  and  then  came  the  percus- 
sion cap,  and  presently  the  cartridge  car- 
rying its  own  priming. " 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the 
catalogue  of  gun  essentials  was  com- 
pleted and  machinery  to  take  the  place  of 
hand  labor  in  their  manufacture  was  de- 
vised about  the  same  time;  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  shotgun  there  is  no  more 
interesting  stage  than  this :  as,  in  fact,  pres- 
ent-day improvements  are  mostly  such  as 
are  made  possible  by  the  more  accurate 
and  uniform  working  of  machinery  and 
add  little,  if  any,  to  the  working  principles 


stock  and  forearm,  which  reach  the  fac- 
tory from  the  sawmill,  cut  in  the  bare  out- 
hne  of  the  part  to  be  made.  The  wood  is 
chiefly  of  American  growth,  black  walnut 
predominating,  and  the  best  grades  go  nat- 
urally to  the  gun  factories.  It  is  seasoned 
sometimes  for  three  years.  The  first  lathe 
it  reaches,  which  cleverly  compels  the  cut- 
ting tool  to  follow  any  sort  of  irregular  pat- 
tern by  means  of  a  revolving  model  that 
automatically  guides  it,  completely  shapes 
the  gunstock  as  you  see  it.  After  that,  other 
lathes  attend  to  the  digging  out  of  the  bed 
for  the  lock-plate,  inserting  the  proper 
holes  and  notches  and  slits  for  magazine, 
mountings,  lock  and  butt-plate.  The 
smoothing  down  of  the  roughened  surface 
and  subsequent  pohshing  and  varnishing 
are  all  machine  done,  but  the  checking  is 
dexterously  filed  out  line  by  fine  by  young 


Brazing.     "  The  ribs  are  brazed  to  the  pair." 


of  the  gun.  Even  the  hammerless  was  at- 
tempted in  the  far  past,  as  was  also  a  maga- 
zine in  the  stock. 

Once  the  wide-eyed  boy  could  stand  un- 
moved by  band  or  baseball,  watching  the 
skilled  craftsman  turn  out  a  gun-barrel 
just  a  little  better  than  his  last,  and  finally 
cutting  in  his  initials  and  the  date.  To-day 
that  boy  had  needs  have  a  hundred  eyes  on 
independent  muscles  to  watch  the  making 
of  a  gun. 

You  begin  with  the  wooden  sections,  the 


women.  Guns  made  by  hand  were  often 
most  elaborately  carved  and  engraved,  ele- 
gantly mounted,  and  in  exterior  adornment 
made  works  of  art,  things  of  great  beauty 
and  value ;  to-day  the  cost  and  time  are  put 
into  the  interior,  and  the  question  of 
decoration  is  left  largely  to  individual  se- 
lection. In  another  and  quieter  room  you 
will  see  a  workman  bending  over  a  barrel 
vised  in  the  engraving  block,  deftly 
cutting  out  by  the  pattern  before  him 
some  design  that  will  match  what  he  has 


Bluing  the  Barrels. 


already  engraved  upon  the  receiver  and 
action  lever  and  the  wooden  parts.  But 
very  few  guns  in  proportion  to  the  output 
go  through  those  trained  fingers. 

It  is  enticingly  claimed  for  some  guns 
that  the  sportsman  needs  only  a  screw- 
driver with  which  to  take  the  arm  apart 
for  cleaning  and  repairs.  This  speaks  well 
for  simplicity.  It  has  taken  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  operations  to  make  an  en- 


tire gun  of  about  ninety-five  parts,  of 
which  most  are  contained  in  the  receiver. 
To  make  these  parts,  special  machines,  or, 
more  accurately,  in  many  cases  special  tools 
to  fit  machines,  have  been  devised  by  each 
factory.  The  steel  comes  in  from  the  foun- 
dry, like  the  wood  from  the  mill,  roughly 
shaped  to  its  purpose.  The  forges  grab 
these  pieces  when  at  a  white  heat,  pound 
them  into  submission  and  better  shape 


Matching  and  Pairing  the  Barrels. 
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for  the  work  ahead,  and  pass  them  along  to 
the  machine  room.  You  are  immediately 
deafened  by  the  sound  of  chewing  and 
grinding  and  the  breaking  of  steel  bones, 
and  presently  the  myriads  of  small  pieces 
of  steel  are  spit  out  of  these  mighty  jaws 
with  nothing  left  to  them  but  what  is 
needed  for  their  use  in  the  gun.  It  may  be 
the  butt  plate  or  the  receiver  shell  or  a  tiny 
sear;  whatever  it  is,  it  is  complete.  These 
machines  are  many  and  varied,  and  are  in 
charge  of  men  who  become  expert  in  their 
particular  lines;  and,  when  the  milling  and 
edging,  the  boring  and  threading,  the 
grooving 
and  the  pol- 
ishing have 
each  had  its 
turn  atthose 
pieces  of 
metal,  they 
go  by  tray 
and  boxful 
to  the  as- 
s  e  m  b  1  y 
room. 

It  was  not 
idle  italiciz- 
ing to  ad- 
vise sports- 
men using 
"  care  to  re- 
place parts 
to  the  same 
place  from 
which  they 
came  and 
in  their  or- 
iginal posi- 
tions." Ex- 
perienced 
men  are 
paid  good 
salaries  to 
do  that  or- 
iginal plac- 
ing in  the  first  assembly  room.  Inside 
that  dug-out  piece  of  steel  called  the  re- 
ceiver must  be  stowed  upwards  of  ninety 
pieces,  according  to  the  gun,  all  interacting 
upon  each  other,  aiding,  restraining,  sup- 
plementing. Here  two  springs  acting  in 
perfect  harmony  must  set  in  motion  bolts 
and  shdes  and  pivoted  bars  that  effectually 
lock  the  gun  at  full  and  half  cock,  and,  at 
the  fall  of  the  hammers,  instantly  permit 
its  opening  for  reloading  by  hand  or  lever. 


The  engraver  deftly  cuts  out  the  pattern  on  the  barrels. 


And  then  here  is  a  button  which  disengages 
all  this  at  will  of  the  operator.  In  the  re- 
peaters must  be  placed  the  frictionless,  ef- 
fortless carriers  of  the  cartridges,  so  ad- 
justed that  they  work  in  unison  with  the 
nimble  extractor  and  ejector  of  the  used 
shell,  and  place  the  new  load  in  position,  all 
in  response  to  the  same  pressure  that  cocks 
and  locks  the  hammers  until  the  carriers 
have  done  their  work.  Locking  a  gun  is 
Uke  locking  anything  else — it  secures  the 
contents  against  intrusion  from  without 
and  prevents  their  egress  by  the  wrong 
way.      In  the  double-barreled  must  be 

placed  a  sci- 
entifically 
cut  bolt  that 
with  nine- 
teen assist- 
ants locks 
the  gun 
tight,  or  at 
the  proper 
pressure 
permits  the 
barrels  to 
swing  down 
on  their 
equally  sci- 
entifically 
constructed 
pivot  until 
caught  just 
at  the  right 
place  by  the 
stops,  and 
then  bolts 
and  tum- 
blers and 
hooks  and 
pins  are  all 
set  in  mo- 
tion by  per- 
haps  one 
pressure  on 
an  outside 
lever,  and  perform  their  duties  noiselessly 
in  an  instant  of  time,  even  recording  on 
the  upper  face,  of  the  tang  that  all  is  "  safe." 
In  addition  to  the  expedition  gained  in 
completing  guns,  we  owe  to  machinery  the 
invaluable  abihty  to  replace  any  one  of 
these  parts  as  readily  as  we  would  buy 
another  shoe-string,  and  it  can  be  inserted 
more  easily. 

Many  shotgun  barrels  are  bored  through 
the  solid  rods  that  are  received  by  the  fac- 
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tory  somewhat  over  the  right  length  and 
diameter  ;  bored  by  powerful  machines  that 
carry  their  keen  tools  through  the  thirty  to 
forty  odd  inches  of  steel  as  one  might  an 
auger  through  a  two-inch  plank  ;  bored, 
perhaps,  by  what  is  called  a  chucking  ma- 
chine, driving  from  four  to  six  cutters 
through  in  succession  to  obtain  the  proper 
caliber,  with  a  final  bore  for  absolute  true- 
ness,  that  stops  about  three  inches  from  the 
muzzle,  when  a  special  tool  shaves  the 
remainder  so  as  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
bore  at  the  muzzle  by  about  33-ioooths  of 
an  inch,  and  that  is  called  the  choke.  These 
are  the  bar- 
rels  that 
have  no 
fancy  figure 
on  their 
surfaces  nor 
in  the  cata- 
logues; and, 
if  your  bar- 
r  e  1  s  are 
beautifully 
marked 
with  a  curl- 
ing, inter- 
lacing tra- 
cery, they 
were  made 
by  a  very 
different 
process, 
and  those 
delicate 
lines  are 
the  evi- 
dence of 
foreign 
manufact- 
ure and  the 
acme  of 
metalwork- 
i  n  g  for 
lightness 
and  strength,  and  not  the  chemical  action 
of  some  mysterious  acid  upon  ordinary 
gun  steel,  as  many  suppose. 

Narrow  sheets  of  iron  and  steel  piled  in 
alternate  layers  are  welded  into  a  solid  bar 
which  is  drawn  down  into  rods  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  square.  These  rods  are 
twisted,  rope-hke,  sixteen  to  twenty  turns 
to  every  inch  of  length,  laid  together  in 
sets  of  threes,  with  the  twists  in  opposite  di- 
rections, again  squared,  and  then  welded 


I'he  checking  of  the  stocks  is  filed  out  by  young  women. 


into  ribbons  of  widths  from  one.  half  inch 
up.  The  ribbons  are  coiled  about  a  man- 
drel of  the  required  diameter  and  welded 
into  a  seamless  tube.  The  entire  process, 
particularly  at  this  stage,  requires  great 
skill,  for  the  correct  contour  of  the  barrel, 
as  well  as  the  evenness  of  the  figure, 
depends  upon  the  hammering.  It  is  by  the 
different  alternations  of  iron  and  steel  in 
the  piling  and  the  subsequent  twisting  that 
the  different  figures  in  the  barrels  are  pro- 
duced, the  white  marks  of  which  are  the 
iron,  the  dark,  steel. 

The  boring  machines  get  in  their  fine 

work  on 
these  bar- 
rels just  the 
same  as  in 
the  com- 
mon kind, 
and  all  bar- 
rels go  into 
the  hands 
of  the 
straighten- 
ers.  This 
is  a  good 
old  pastime 
still  much 
in  vogue 
Avith  gun- 
maker&,and 
one  cannot 
but  wonder 
at  the  op- 
portunities 
it  affordsfor 
keeping  a 
job  whether 
or  not  there 
is  anything 
to  do. 
Hanging 
between  the 
workman 
and  the 
light  is  a  piece  of  ground  glass  with  a 
small  bar  or  rod  vertically  across  its  center. 
The  straightener  man  rests  the  muzzle  end 
of  the  barrel  on  an  upright  and  focuses  on 
the  bar.  Instantly,  at  least  so  he  says,  he 
can  detect  the  slightest  variation  from  per- 
fectly straight  reflected  lines  on  the  polished 
interior.  He  quickly  lowers  the  barrel  to 
an  anvil  and  strikes  it  a  quick  blow  with  a 
hammer  at  just  the  spot  where  the  alleged 
variation  was.  Thus  perhaps  once,  perhaps 
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several  times,  and  the  barrel  is  straight. 
It  is  then  put  in  charge  of  a  lathe  that  rough- 
turns  the  outside  to  the  required  diam- 
eter, two  tools  cutting  away  considerable 
material.  There  is  no  trusting  these  lathes 
to  handle  the  barrel  on  the  square,  how- 
ever, so  again  the  man  with  the  perfectly 
straight  face  does  the  hammer  act,  and 
the  lathe  is  given  another  round,  using 
four  tools  this  time;  and  then  the  hammer 
and  anvil  again,  and  then  a  single  turning 
of  the  lathe  to  finish  the  exterior,  after 
which  the  straightener  once  more.  This 
is  his  last  chance  at  the  barrel  unless  the 
gun  has  two,  in  which  case  the  barrels  are 
now  paired  and  finally  straightened.  The 
pairing  offers  no  difficulties,  excepting  in 
the  figured  metal,  when  only  the  match- 
ing of  a  team  can  be  compared  to  it 
for  skill  and  patience  required ;  the 
scientific  adjustment  of  the  two  barrels 
to  each  other  is  done  after  the  final 
straightening. 

Now  are  brazed  on  the  lugs  or  metal 
pieces  that  take  notching  and  drilling 
and  grooving  so  as  to  work  into  the 
firing  mechanism  and  receive  the  grip  of 
the  forearm;  and  then,  in  the  double-bar- 
reled, the  under  and  top  ribs  are  brazed  to 
the  pair,  which  must  be  set  together  with 
great  nicety  and  strength. 

After  the  polishing,  done  with  shaped 


emery  wheel  and  hand  tool  called  striker, 
a  many-toothed  metal  affair,  the  barrels 
are  treated  to  a  homoeopathic  dose  of  pre- 
ventive against  rust,  which  means  they 
are  purposely  rusted  by  a  very  simple  proc- 
ess which  you  think  you  fully  understand. 
This  browning  and  bluing  of  the  barrels 
requires  from  four  to  six  baths  in  a  prep- 
aration of  acids,  with  intermediate  rub- 
bings down;  a  hot-room  drying,  and  final 
oihng  afterward;  and  this  is  what  brings 
out  the  figure  in  all  its  dehcate  coloring  and 
gives  the  plain  barrel  elegance  of  color 
and  finish. 

The  man  who,  with  his  sufficient  equip- 
ment of  a  screw-driver  has  confidingly 
taken  apart  his  gun,  reassembles  it  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  from  what  now 
characterizes  that  work  in  the  fa  ctory  where 
the  gun  gets  together  quickly  and  surely, 
and  then  goes  .to  the  testing  room  to  be 
shot  off  from  three  to  fifteen  times  for 
accuracy  of  aim  and  perfection  of  manipu- 
lation, the  barrel  having  been  tested  alone 
for  strength  by  an  excessive  charge  earlier 
in  its  career.  It  is  an  old  story  with  the 
factory  expert,  who  merely  signs  the  tag 
that  accompanies  each  gun,  telling  who  did 
what,  and  when. 

There  is  the  secret  of  the  modern  gun ; 
it  is  made  without  a  hitch  and  to  work 
that  way. 


Where  the  Finished  Barrels  are  Kept  Ready  for  Assembling'. 
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THE  story  goes  back  to  1731,  when 
the  Royal  Dubhn  Society  was 
founded.  It  has  the  undisputed 
honor  of  being  the  father  of  all  the  similar 
societies  now  existing  in  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Charter,  granted  by  George 
II.,  its  object  was  to  promote  husbandry 
and  other  useful  arts  in  Ireland.  Many 
good  things  were  done.     The  most  casual 


quarters  in  Kildare  street  were  soon  out- 
grown. Twenty-four  years  ago,  the  flit 
to  the  suburbs  was  made.  Nothing  in 
England  or  America — in  any  horse-loving 
land  you  please — is  so  good  for  the  pur- 
pose as  these  spacious  Horse  Show 
grounds  at  Ballsbridge.  They  are  com- 
pletely appointed,  and  perfectly  kept. 
Above  all,  the  sound  principle  that  men 


To  the  Dublin  Horse  She 


visitor  to  Dublin  knows  the  museum  and 
the  library.  The  millions  of  trees  planted 
in  desolate  Irish  wastes,  are  no  less  worthy 
monuments  of  right-doing.  So  far  back  as 
1764,  the  society  began  to  take  a  knowing 
interest  in  the  horse,  but  it  was  not  until 
over  one  hundred  years  later  that  the  first 
Horse  Show  was  held.  This  was  in  1868. 
The  little  show  prospered  amazingly.   The 


do  not  bring  their  horses  up  to  Dublin  for 
the  mere  honor  and  glory  of  showing,  but 
to  display  their  points  before  a  likely 
buyer,  is  kept  well  in  view.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  ample  facilities  for  the 
disposal  of  horses  have  made  the  Dublin 
Horse  Show  what  it  is.  The  Irish  hunter, 
as  you  know,  is  king.  The  dealers  in 
Brussels,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna  know 


Awaiting  the  Viceroy's  Arrival  at  the  Grand  Stand. 


the  way  to  Ballsbridge  as  well  as  you  know 
your  way  to  your  sideboard.  As  much  as 
anything  else,  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
Horse  Show  are  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  market.  In  the  old  days  it  was 
different.  I  can  remember  well  enough 
when,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  few  hunters 


or  ponies,  the  dazed  foreigner  would  have 
to  travel  from  Chairmee,  in  County  Cork, 
to  Ballinasloe,  in  County  Galway,  from 
Limerick  to  Spancil  Hill;  those  were  pros- 
perous days  for  the  Hungarian  breeders, 
but  'twas  hard  on  the  Irish  farmer  and 
small    dealer.     Give    the    Roval    Dublin 


Judging  Heavy-weight  Hunters. 
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Society  its  due.  By  bringing  together 
seventy  thousand  people  who  love  the 
horse,  and  buy  and  sell  him,  it  has  done 
well  by  Ireland. 

And,  faith,  it  needs  doing  well  by,  for 
a  walk  from  O'Connell  statue  to  Balls- 
bridge  will  show  you  more  half-naked 
beggars  and  tatterdemalions  than  one 
should  see  anywhere — miserable  as  the 
"naked  sinners  "  whom  Dante  saw  in  tlie 
seventh  circle  of  hell.  But  all  this  is 
neither  there  nor  here.  Paddy's  woes  are 
none  of  my  making.  Only  I  regret  that 
with  his  rags  he  has  kept  so  little  of  the  old 
gaiety.  You  know  those  joyous  Irishmen 
of  Lever's  books  and  Lover's,  do  you  not — 
those  thirsty  lapithte,  toss-pots  and  revel- 
ers? Where  are  they  gone  ?  And  whither 
have  fled  the  garlands,  songs  and  bloody 
noses  ? 

"Where,"  said  I  to  ^lichael  the  stud- 
groom — we  were  drinking  porter  in  a 
stable  yard  at  Rathmire's — "where  are 
the  garlands,  songs  and  bloody  noses?" 
He  was  a  little  brown-clad  man,  in  broken 
boots  and  a  bad  hat,  possessed  with  the 
fury  of  talking. 

"Pride  of  race,"  said  he,  "is  the  curse 
of  Ireland.  Everywhere  tuppence  looks 
down  on  three  ha'pence  in  this  unfortinit 
country.  Why  wouldn't  we  have  a  heaxy 
heart,  when  we  see  tuppence  takin'  the 
middle  of  the  road  an'  the  girls  turning  in 
their  skirts  and  cocking  up  their  eyes  at 
him?  Thim  aliens  is  the  curse  of  Ireland." 

"And  the  landlords?"  said  I. 

"There's  many  as  don't  onderstand 
that  question,"  said  Michael  the  stud- 
groom,  "they  do  not.  Sure  the  tinent 
loves  his  landlord.  His  spite  is  agin  the 
principle  of  rint.  'Tis  hard  on  him,  it  is, 
lovin'  his  landlord  as  he  do,  but  'tis  for  the 
good  of  poor  ouid  Ireland.  So  he  takes  his 
gun  an'  loads  it  wid  slugs,  an'  gets  behin' 
a  wall  where  he  can  cover  his  man  con- 
vanient  and  put  him  out  of  his  misery 
before  he  knows  he's  hurt. 

"  Oh,  this  wud  be  a  gran'  counthry  if 
'twere  not  for  the  rint;  it  wud  that,"  said 
Michael;  he  filled  his  pipe  and  added, 
"if  we  cud  kape  off  the  drink!  'Tis  the 
drink  that  murders  us  entirely.  By  drink 
a  man  can't  pay  his  rint;  by  drink  he  is 
evicted;  by  drink  he  takes  a  gun  to  shoot 
his  landlord,  and  by  drink,  millia  murther! 
he  misses  him! 

"  Drink  an'  laziness  is  the  curses  of  Ire- 


land.    I  have   them  both  meself.     God 
help  me,"  said  the  little  stud-groom. 

It  was  at  the  Horse  Show  that  I  met  my 
brave  Michael,  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
a  nice  lot  of  polo  ponies.  I  went  to  Rath- 
mire 's  to  see  a  score  of  them  in  the  rough. 
They  had  come  from  Iceland,  savage 
little  fellows,  that  had  been  picked  up  for 
five  or  six  guineas  apiece.  They  run  wild 
in  the  mountains,  lawless  as  goats,  until 
cold  and  hunger  drives  them  down  into 
the  valleys,  where  they  are  captured. 
Crossed  with  a  native  Irish  pony,  they 
give  a  capital  little  horse  for  that  kind  of 
work.  Perhaps  one  out  of  fifty  shapes  up 
right.  When  the  little  fellows  are  "  made," 
however,  they  are  as  valuable  as  the  best 
weight-carrying  hunters.  For  good  polo 
ponies  ;{^Soo  was  no  uncommon  price  at 
the  Show  and  an  extra  smart  pony  brought 
— at  another  sale — seven  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas.  Of  course,  the  game  is  now 
so  fast,  that  anything  short  of  a  miniature 
race-horse  is  of  no  use.  In  addition,  the 
good  ])olo  i:)ony  must  have  the  heart  of  a 
lion,  the  temper  of  a  lamb,  and  the  activity 
of  a  cat.  The  Icelanders  have  both 
quality  and  action.  Their  introduction, 
and  that  of  the  little  Western  mustang, 
menace  the  supremacy  of  the  Irish  pony 
in  a  field  that  has  hitherto  been  his  own — 
the  polo  grounds.  This  year,  however,  the 
ribbons  w^nt  to  the  Irish,  and  rare  little 
horses  they  were. 

But  the  main  interest  of  the  Dublin 
Horse  Show  lies  in  the  hunter.  It  is 
to  see  this  splendid  creature  that  we  have 
come  up  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
And  Ballsbridge  is  cosmopolis.  Here  in 
the  broad  promenade,  running  east  and 
west,  by  the  tea-rooms,  in  the  pleasant 
shade  of  trees,  you  will  touch  elbows 
with  men  from  the  world  over.  There 
are  young  hunting  men,  in  the  wildest  and 
whitest  of  Panamas,  and  the  thinnest, 
blackest  leggings,  from  all  the  shires  or 
counties  of  the  islands.  Sandy's  burr  cuts 
across  the  soft  speech  of  De\on.  All  the 
Irish  brogues — from  Cork  to  Cushendall, 
and  from  Killiney  Hill  to  the  Headlands 
of  the  Killeries — fall  sweet  upon  the  ear. 
Yonder  bustles  Chicago,  and  here  comes 
the  polite  Gaul,  knowing  in  horseflesh. 
Swarm,  too,  the  ladies  and  the  healthy 
rosy  girls,  immune  to  wind  and  weather, 
in  horsy  coats  and  boots,  or,  winsomer, 
in  frocks  and  feathers  from  Paris.     They 
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drink  tea  and  gossip  of  things  we  know- 
not  of;  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  vice- 
regal receptions,  and  other  matters  of  im- 
portance. There  are  thousands  of  us 
there,  idhng  in  the  stables,  round  the 
trotting  track,  the  five  rings,  or  the  jump- 
ing enclosure,  or  the  paddocks.  Now  and 
then  we  scatter,  as  some  stunning  stalhon 
comes  whirling  down  the  gravel  road, 
three  legs  in  the  air,  and  a  small  groom 
a-dangle  from  his  bit.  The  judging  has 
not  yet  begun.  The  boys  are  taking  their 
"morning"  at  the  third-class  bar.  The 
horses  are  being  polished  by  sibilant  hos- 


old  gelding,  Flying  Shuttle,  by  Hackler, 
out  of  Damoiselle,  a  big  horse  with  im- 
mense power  behind  the  saddle,  a  pair  of 
wide,  ragged  hips,  and  a  plain,  sulky- 
looking  head. 

"  He's  a  rare  sort,"  says  Dawson;  "  looks 
like  jumping  bang  over  a  town,  don't  he  ?  " 

And  Flying  Shuttle  goes  his  way  on  two 
legs. 

Once  only  (it  was  a  year  ago)  has  there 
been  a  greater  number  of  entries;  there 
has  never  been  shown,  the  experts  say,  a 
better  lot  of  horses  than  at  this  show 
of  1903.     Here  by  the  jumping  enclosure 


"  Gold  Dust"— First  Prize  Five-year-old  Hunter  up  to  200  Pounds 


tiers.  Suddenly  there  comes  a  ripple  of 
cheers  out  by  the  carriage-drive.  Royalty 
arrives;  it  is  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Connaught;  come,  too.  His  Excellency, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  an  open  carriage; 
a  Duchess  of  Westminster,  a  Duke  of 
Leinster,  a  countess  or  two.  He  in  the 
French  hat  is  the  Baron  de  Vaux;  the  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  in  mid-air,  taking 
a  ditch  in  the  forest  of  Braconne.  Gray, 
bronzed,  hardy  as  a  clenched  fist,  Richard 
Croker  elbows  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
much  as  he  drove  his  way  through  life.  He 
has  just  bought  that  slashing  three-year- 


they  are  judging  the  sires  and  other 
thoroughbred  stock.  The  five-and-thirty 
Sultans  are  splendid  fellows.  The  first 
prize  goes  to  Royal  Mask,  a  nine-year- 
old  chestnut,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  sub- 
stance, and  a  good  forehead,  who  won  the 
Croker  challenge  cup  four  years  gone  by; 
a  magnificent  type  of  the  weight-carrier; 
the  sire  of  many  weight-carrying  sons. 
The  thoroughbred  mares,  with  foals  at 
foot,  troop  in,  all  high-class  matrons;  then 
the  yearling  colts  and  fillies.  He  who 
buys  has  word  with  him  who  sells. 

"  There's  the  makins;  of  a  horse  in  him." 
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"He's  a  galloper  an'  no  mistake.  Give 
you  back  a  tenner  out  of  three  hundred; 
can't  do  better — come!" 

In  the  five  rings  they  are  judging  the 
hunters.  The  Irish  foal  sucks  in  the  love 
of  obstacles  with  his  dam's  milk.  Of  all 
jumpers  he  is  the  best-hearted  and  the 
cleverest.  His  department  is  preemi- 
nently the  Irish  section  of  the  show.  That 
a  number  of  the  prizes  went  to  English- 
bred  horses  would  seem  to  be  merely  one 
more  of  those  injustices  under  which  this 


sticks  and  stones,  and  the  water.  Mark 
you,  the  course  includes  bank  and  ditch, 
ditch  and  bank,  four-foot  stone  wall 
(and  higher),  double  bank,  water  jump 
and  hurdle  (none  less  than  four  feet  high). 
There  had  been  rain,  and  the  going  was  soft. 
The  spit  of  greensward  by  the  inclosure 
was  a  sponge.  In  spite  of  all,  the  perform- 
ances were  of  higher  standard  than  is  set 
anywhere  out  of  Ballsbridge.  Here  a  wild 
"lepper"  struck  the  wall,  and  ran  out  of 
the   course;  there   a  jumper  dropped  his 
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unfortunate  country  suffers.  'As  pretty 
a  mare  as  ever  man  saw  was  Light  Heart, 
from  across  the  Channel — the  dainty  chest- 
nut five-year-old  and  up  to  fifteen  stone. 
Ah,  the  deep  rib  of  her,  and  the  good 
shoulders,  and  the  straight  short  top  of 
her,  and  the  evidence  of  power  over  the 
loins.  For  many  a  night  she  shall  dance 
through  my  dreams,  the  symmetrical 
beauty!  Her  manners  were  perfect.  She 
moved  her  hocks  and  pasterns  hke  a  coun- 
tess. Had  they  not  tied  the  scarlet  rosette 
to  her — alien  though  she  be — there  had 
been  a  new  rebellion  in  Ireland.  And  she 
was  but  one  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  hunters.  It  was  a  grown  man's  joy 
to  see  the  flight  of  them — browns  and 
bright  bays,  greys  and  chestnuts — over  the 


hind  legs  in  the  double,  or  hit  the  hurdle; 
but  most  of  them  went  nicely — my  brave 
Mr.  Dooley  making  never  a  mistake,  the 
faultless  brute.  Those  who  won,  and 
were  duly  decorated  with  rosettes,  scar- 
let, blue,  yellow,  green,  pink  or  white,  are 
they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Horse  Show  ?  Here  they  need  find 
no  place.  During  the  four  days  of  com- 
petition and  exhibition,  many  champions 
were  created.  Signal,  only,  Little  Tobe, 
the  American-bred  bay  gelding  sent  up 
from  Kent  by  Mr.  Walter  Winans.  He 
took  first  prize  in  the  trotting-horse  class 
for  ponies,  14.2  hands  and  under. 

The  Irish  horse  has  lost  none  of  its  ex- 
cellence. Judging  by  the  sires  and  the 
}'oung  gallopers  shown  at  Ballsbridge,  it 
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will  hold  more  than  its  own  in  coming 
races.  There  may  be  another  Galtee 
Moore,  another  Ard  Patrick  among  the 
colts,  fit  to  capture  the  blue  ribbon  of 
the  turf;  I  know  not;  but  the  Irish  horse 
seems  to  have  a  blanket  mortgage  on  the 
Grand  National  Steeplechase.  You  re- 
member, I  dare  say,  that  in  the  last  Grand 
National,  the  Irish-bred  chasers  were 
I,  2,  3,  when  the  numbers  went  up.  In- 
deed  there    have   been    very    few    years 


since,  in  1839,  the  great  race  was 
established,  when  Irish  horses  have  not 
won.  x\nd  if  that  course  be  not  a  test, 
then  horse-flesh  was  never  tested.  It  is 
almost  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length 
and  bristles  with  thorn  fences,  and,  not  to 
speak  of  "  Beecher's  Brook,"  the  water 
jump  is  sixteen  feet,  with  a  gorsed  fence 
on  the  take-off  side.  It  takes  a  good 
man  on  a  stout-hearted  horse  to  face  that 
course.     The  historv  of  the  Irish  winners 
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The   Irishman  and  His  Horse 


of  this  formidable  event — from  Matthen 
down  to  Drumcree — speaks  cleaily  enough 
the  glory  of  the  good  breed.  It  was 
the  second  day  of  the  Show.  Outside  a 
squall  of  rain  was  sweeping  through  the 
trees,  and  over  the  crowded  grounds.  In 
Dubhn  no  one  heeds  the  rain.  The  Irish 
girls  freshened  under  it  like  flowers.  Quite 
as  much  as  the  Irish  horse,  the  Irish  girl 
goes  to  the  making  of  the  Show.  There  is 
health  as  abundant  in  her  as  in  those  year- 
lings romping  in  the  paddock.  Withal, 
she  belongs  to  the  mystic  race.  She  has 
known  the  Dream.  Her  eyes  are  so  gray 
and  tragic  that  all  Ireland  seems  to  look 
out  of  them.  Her  touch  of  the  brogue 
makes  language  beautiful.  Her  smile 
upsets  the  equanimity  of  things.  Faith, 
I  know  not  if  I  am  talking  of  Irish  girls 
or  of  merely  of  one  of  them.  Life  is  a 
queer  brute  of  a  thing. 

The  daily  expense  of  running  the  Show 
is  about  $10,000,  and  $12,500  are  given  in 
prizes  and  medals.  The  daily  income  was 
$16,000,  or  $6,000  more  than  the  daily  ex- 
penditure. Of  course  the  aim  of  the  Horse 
Show  is  not  mere  money-making.  That  is 
by  the  way.  Its  main  object  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Irish  horse.  The  beneficial 
effect  it  has  had  on  horse-breeding  may  be 
culled  from  every  stud-book  and  turf-guide. 
And  above  all,  as  has  been  said,  it  has 
revolutionized  the  horse  trade  of  Ireland. 

If  you  did  not  have  to  reckon  with  Balls- 
bridge,  you  might  honestly  declare  that 
the  chief  products  of  Dublin  are  lawyers, 
beggars  and  bottled  stout.  The  gowns 
and  wigs,  the  lean  fellows  in  the  many- 
colored  livery  of  poverty,  the  black  and 
foamy  porter,  so  thick  it  is  a  "beefsteak 
without  bones,"  would  represent  the  town 
well  enough  were  it  not  for  the  big  grounds 
by  the  Dodder.  The  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand strangers  who  come  annually  up  to 
Dubhn,  bringing  the  gallopers  and  trotters, 
jumpers  and  ponies,  create  a  temporary 
prosperity.  Five  guineas  a  night  for  a 
room  is  the  Horse  Show  week  price.  And 
you'll  be  lucky  to  get  it  for  that.  In  the 
dirtiest  little  hotel — and  nothing  is  dirtier 
than  a  Dubhn  hotel,  except  the  hotel  next 
door  to  it — horsemen  pay  a  guinea  to  sleep 
on  the  biUiard-table,  or  a  smoking-room 
shake-down,  and  pay  up  with  a  "  thank 
ye,  mum,  an'  God  bless  ye."  Were  it  not 
for  the  money  drawn  in  by  the  magnet  of 
the  Horse  Show,  my  brave  folk  of  Dubhn 


would  have  no  livelihood  save  the  old, 
precarious  one  of  taking  in  each  other's 
washing.  The  Augustan  week  makes 
royal  amends.  My  own  experience  was 
that  of  almost  all  the  "ahens" — subjects 
of  the  fat  and  rosy  "ahen  king."  I  came 
from  London,  escorting  a  lady  of  five 
trunks,  and  reached  the  Westland  Row 
station,  the  morning  before  the  day  of 
opening.  We  clambered  up  on  an  out- 
side car  and  drove — from  the  Burlington 
to  the  Gresham,  from  the  Granville  to 
Jury's,  from  the  Imperial  to  Hamman's; 
well,  the  best  second-story  man  who  ever 
went  up  a  water-pipe  could  not  have 
broken  in  with  a  jimmy.  Finally,  a  di- 
sheveled little  inn  in  Lower  Gardiner 
street  agreed  to  let  us  have  a  room  for  five 
guineas — oh,  why  not  pounds? — a  night. 
We  went  up  to  the  chamber.  It  lay  under 
the  eaves.  There  was  one  window  that 
looked  out  on  a  roof  overrun  with  cats. 
I  looked  suspiciously  at  the  bed. 

"It's  rather  dirty,  isn't  it?"  I  said. 

"Sure,"  said  the  landlady,  smihng,  "a 
little  clane  Irish  dirt  never  hurt  anny  one." 

The  lady  collapsed  on  a  chair.  The 
chair,  too,  was  not  idle.  The  legs  of  it 
went  through  the  rotten  carpet  and 
through  the  floor. 

"Oh,  thim's  only  the  rat-holes,  mum," 
said  the  good  dame  of  the  house;  "I've 
often  thought  to  stop  them  up." 

The  lady  arose  and  gathered  her  skirts 
about  her,  and  went  away;  far  away  she 
went,  even  unto  Dalkey,  and  sat  upon  a 
stone,  and  stared  at  Howth  and  Ireland's 
Eye,  and  cursed  her  gods,  like  Job;  nor 
would  she  be  comforted,  and  Dublin  she 
saw  never  more.  As  for  me,  I  slept  those 
four  nights  out  on  the  billiard-table,  which 
was  the  cleanest  thing  in  the  inn.  Did  I 
sleep?  At  least  I  lay  there  and  stared  at 
the  black  and  broken  ceiling,  at  the  cob- 
webs, and  the  fumbling  spiders.  On  the 
leather  benches  round  the  room,  bold  lads 
from  Connemara  snored. 

Well,  private  feelings  must  take  a  back 
seat  when  the  good  of  ould  Ireland's  to  the 
fore. 

And  if  Dublin  is  at  once  dirty  and  de- 
lightful, if  the  good  folk  of  Dublin  are  the 
most  charming  and  exasperating  people 
on  the  planet,  the  Dublin  Horse  Show,  at 
least,  may  be  praised  without  equivoca- 
tion, and  should  be  praised  in  a  flight  of 
purple  phrases. 


NATURE'S  JEWEL   CASKETS 


By  FRANK  FRENCH 


IN  nature's  great  treasure  house 
the  seed  is  the  one  priceless 
gem.   Compared  to  it,  the  great 
deposits  of  coal,  the  mines  of  silver 


long   geological  periods  prior  to 
..^    the  coming  of  man,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  grasses  have  left 
no  such  record. 
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and  gold,  and  of  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  are  as  nothing. 
Man  counts  his  wealth  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  in  mining  and 
railroad  shares,  and  in  houses 
and  lands;  while  his  prima 
necessities  are  limited  to  food  ' 
and  clothing.     Without   these   all 
other  tokens  of  affluence  are  void. 
These  indeed  are  the   sources   of 
true  wealth,  and  the  grass  of  the 
field  supplies  them  all  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  cereal  grains — wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  rice  and  Indian  corn 
— which  are  the  seeds  of  true 
grasses,  are  convertible  directly 
into  food.  The  succulent  leaves 
and  culm  of  the  wild  grasses  furnish  sus- 
tenance to  millions  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats,  and  are  transformed  by  them  into 
flesh,  milk,  wool  and  hides,  thus  indi- 
rectly providing  meat  and  clothing. 
They  also  protect  the  soil  from  flood 
and  drought  and  land  slide.  Sending 
their  fibrous  roots  down  among  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  seashore,  they 
bind  the  unstable  particles  into  a  mass 
so  dense  as  to  check  the  erosion  of 
the  waves.  Thus  grass,  the  syno- 
nym of  frailty,  is  able  to  raise  its 
tiny  green  scepter  against  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  elements. 

Some  forms  of  vegetation  have 
left  their  record  in   the  rocks  of 


Grain,  however,  has 
ch  isoj  been  found  in  the  exca- 
vated tombs  of  men  who 
lived  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  fact  of  its  having  been  pre- 
served among  the  cerements 
of  the  dead  indicates  that  it  was 
regarded  by  those  prehistoric  peo- 
ple with  some  degree  of  reverence. 
It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  the 
cereal  grains  were  a  special  gift  to 
man  at  his  coming,  as  some  be- 
lieve. This  belief  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that,  while  the  five 
thousand  species  of  wild  grass 
which  indirectly  serve  man  propa- 
gate themselves,  nature  imposes 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  planting  and 
cultivating  the  half-dozen  cereals  which 
minister  directly  to  his  daily  necessities; 
as,  if  left  to  grow  self-sown,  they  would 
speedily  become  extinct. 

Man's  most  strenuous  eft'ort    can 
never  produce  an  over-supply  of  ce- 
real grains.    It  is  estimated  that  there 
was  never  a  year  and  a  half's  supply  of 
the  first  necessity  of  life  at  one  time 
in    the   world,   and    that   starvation, 
which    is    often   within    a    day's 
march  of  countless  multitudes  of 
the  human  family,  is  once  a  year 
within  a  month  of  them  all. 

Wonderful  and  beautiful  indeed 
are  the  methods  which  nature  em- 
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ploys  in  the  \egetable  kingdom 
in  reaching  her  highest  consum- 
mation, maternity.  Whether  it  be  the  frail- 
est grass  whose  panicles  of  bloom  appear 
like  faintly  tinted  mist  before  our  eyes, 
its  flowers  so  small  as  to  require  the  aid 
of  a  strong  glass  to  reveal  their  beauty, 
or  the  gorgeous  blossoms  which  make  the 
meadows  gay,  or  the  coarser  flowers  of 
the  great  forest  trees — all  are  a  part  of 
the  wonderfully  complex  machinery  by 
which  this  consummation  is  reached. 

The  various  and  contradictory  methods 
by  which  the  pollen  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  stigma,  whence  its  potent  influ- 
ence is  conveyed  through  delicate  tubes 
to  the  ovule  which  it  fertilizes,  appear  in 
some  cases  so  difificult  that  we  wonder  that 
the  object  is  ever  attained.  Some  flowers 
are  so  constructed  that  fertilization  with- 
out the  aid  of  some  member  of  the  animal 
kingdom  is  impossible.  Most  elaborate 
preparation  is  often  made  to  induce  the 
wandering  bee  to  perform  this  office.  The 
flower  secretes  in  its  nectar  cups  a  tempt- 
ing feast  and  paints  the  velvety  pathway 
leading  to  it  with  seductive  lines  and  spots 
of  gorgeous  coloring;  thus  appealing  to 
his  color  sense  as  well  as  his  appetite.  If 
he  follow  the  lure,  cunningly  contrived 
devices,  which  he  could  not  escape  if  he 
would,  dust  his  back  with  pollen,  which  he 
carries  away  to  the  next  flower  he  visits. 


Nature  seems  to  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
close  fertilization.  To  avoid  this,  many 
plants  which  have  their  staminate  and 
pistillate  flowers  on  the  same  specimen 
ripen  these  organs  at  different  periods. 
Many  other  plants  have  their  staminate 
flowers  on  one  specimen  and  the  pistillate 
upon  another.  In  either  case,  dependence 
must  be  placed  upon  a  favorable  wind  or 
a  roving  insect  for  the  life-giving  influ- 
ence which  must  come  from  a  distance  ; 
this  hazard  would  seem  to  suggest  fre- 
quent failure  and  final  loss  of  species. 

After  all  the  difficulties  attending  the 
fertilization  of  the  ovule  have  been  sur- 
mounted, there  remains  for  the  mature 
seed  a  task  quite  as  baffling,  for  it  must 
find  genial  light  and  a  fostering  soil  in 
order  to  germinate  and  flourish.  Hence 
we  see  many  of  them  provided  with  wings, 
so  placed  as  to  impart  to  them  a  rotary 
motion  when  descending,  which  keeps 
them  afloat  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow 
the  wind  to  waft  them  away,  and  they 
often  travel  long  distances  in  this  manner. 
Others  have  a  silken  parachute  which 
serves  the  same  purpose ;  others  are 
forcibly  discharged  from  their  capsules 
like  shot  from  a  gun ;  still  others  are  armed 
with  hooks,  by  which  they  become  at- 
tached to  the  fur  of  passing  animals,  or  to 
the  clothing  of  the  stroller,  and  are  carried 
far  away  before  becoming  dislodged .  What 
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rambler  has  not 
unwillingly  aided 
in  broadening  the 
range  of  burdock 
and  beggar's-hce  ? 
Many  seeds  are 
inclosed  ,  in  ber- 
ries, which  the 
birds  distribute 
widely.  Like  the 
berries,  the  heavy 
nuts  possess  no  in- 
dependent means 
of  traveling,  and 
must  depend  up- 
on the  squirrels, 
or  an  accidental 
glance  from  a 
branch  in  falling, 
or  trust  that  the 
brook  may  waft 
them  away,  or 
that  they  may  roll 
down  the  hillside 
beyond  the  fatal 
shadow    of    the  '^  ," 

parent  tree.  f 

One  who  loves  a  winter  ramble  may 
find  beautiful  grasses  tossing  their  festal 
plumes  gaily  above  the  snow.  On  a 
morning  after  rain,  these  plumes,  expand- 
ing before  him  in  filigree,  their  delicately 
curving  stems  and  feathery  scales  in- 
crusted  with  a  transparent  coating  of  ice, 
will  clink  together  musically  as  they  sway 
in  the  wind,  scattering  glints  of  prismatic 
color  among  their  wavering  shadows. 

The  color  of  these  winter  things  when 
not  thus  modified  is  usually  quiet  and  re- 


fined, silver-gray, 
bronzed  yellow, 
sober  red,  ripe- 
brown,  grayish- 
purple  or  mellow- 
black.  Nature's 
winter  colors  are 
not  all  subdued, 
however,  as  the 
stroller  will  realize 
if  he  chance  upon 
a  spray  of  wax- 
work or  bitter- 
sweet. 

Nature  is  a  wise 
'  I  sower,    scattering 

her  various  seeds 
only  at  the  most  propitious  season. 
In  winter  we  find  many  of  her 
jewel  caskets  open  and  the  jewels 
gone.  We  may  also  find  others 
tightly  closed  and  sealed  against 
the  cold.  If  we  force  them  open, 
we  will  find  that  greatest  of  all 
marvels,  the  seed,  innocently  re- 
posing upon  a  cushion  of  silk 
within  the  golden  lining  of  its  cap- 
A  cunning  hand  may  imitate  the  lit- 
tle atom  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye,  but  none 
can  place  within  it  that  wonderful  principle 
of  life  which  biologists  ever  seek  in  vain. 
A\'hen  we  find  one  of  nature's  jewel 
caskets  unsevered  from  its  parent  stem, 
there  can  be  no  deception.  We  know 
that  we  have  the  original  package  before 
us.  If  we  remove  the  seed  and  place  it 
in  the  moist,  sun-warmed  earth,  the 
identity  of  its  great  Artificer  will  soon  be 
unmistakably  disclosed. 
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DUCK  SHOOTING  ON  SOUTHERN  BAYOUS 

By  H.   S.    CANFIELD 


FIFTY  years  ago,  in  the  gray  of  the 
late  autumn  evening,  a  man  stood 
at  the  point  of  a  httle  headland 
which  jutted  into  Bayou  Teche.  He  was 
six  feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  his  gun  was  nearly  as  long  as  himself. 
Blue  cottonade  trousers  covered  his  thin 
legs;  a  hickory  shirt  was  on  the  upper 
part  of  him;  a  wide  straw  hat  came  down 
to  his  ears;  his  bare  feet  were  thrust  into 
rawhide  shoes.  His  small  dark  eyes  were 
alert  and  keen. 

The  gun  was  a  muzzle-loader  of  14- 
gauge.  Its  barrels  measured  thirty-eight 
inches ;  they  were  beautifully  damascened, 
and  so  soft  that  the  ends  of  them  might  be 
trimmed  with  a  dull  knife;  if  overloaded 
they  swelled  at  the  breech,  and  had  to  be 
beaten  into  shape  with  a  wooden  mallet. 
The  stock  was  of  finest  rosewood,  scrolled 
and  carven.  The  hammers,  even  when 
drawn  back,  projected  much  above  the 
line  of  sight.  This  gun  had  been  a  flint- 
lock weapon,  but  in  the  progress  of  things 
had  been  changed  to  use  percussion  caps. 
Before  leaving  his  cabin  that  afternoon, 
the  man  had  loaded  it  carefully,  then  stuck 
a  needle  into  the  tubes  to  make  sure  that 
the  passage  was  clear,  then  primed  the 
tubes  with  grains  of  hard  black  powder, 
then  fitted  on  nicely  a  couple  of  "  G.  D." 
caps.  The  loads  were  each  of  three  drams 
of  powder,  brown  paper  wadding  rammed 
down  until  the  rod  leaped  from  the  barrels, 
an  ounce  of  soft  No.  4  shot,  and  more 
brown  paper  sent  lightly  home.  He 
wanted  these  loads  to  go  off,  because  he 
had  no  meat  in  the  hut.  With  him  liter- 
ally it  was  duck  or  no  dinner.  He  in- 
tended to  be  sure,  because  he  had  no  more 
ammunition.  In  fact,  he  was  afraid  that 
the  charge  in  the  right  barrel  was  a  little 
light,  for  the  powder  in  the  horn  had  run 
low.  The  Teche  steamboat,  which  con- 
nected with  the  Mississippi  steamboat, 
which  came  from  New  Orleans,  which  was 
to  bring  him  five  pounds  of  powder  and 
two  sacks  of  shot,  would  not  arrive  for  two 
days  yet. 

He  stood  on  the  point,  facing  south,  his 
eye  glancing  to  the  east,  for  he  knew  that 


any  passing  ducks  would  come  from  that 
way,  bound  westward  to  the  swamp  for 
roosting.  The  sunset  was  red,  and  the 
beards  of  Spanish  moss  wagging  in  a  little 
breeze  were  dyed  to  blood.  He  was  at 
ease,  leaning  upon  one  foot.  The  gun 
rested  upon  its  stock  in  front  of  him,  and 
the  muzzle  came  nearly  to  his  chin. 

Around  a  bend  half  a  mile  to  the  east, 
shot  two  small  dark  objects.  They  were 
mallards,  drake  and  hen,  the  drake  twenty 
feet  in  the  lead,  and  both  going  for  all  that 
was  in  them.  They  were  late  and  on  busi- 
ness, for  they  had  twenty  miles  to  fly  to  the 
deepest  fastness  of  the  unknown  swamp, 
and  there  is  no  twilight  down  there.  Sixty 
feet  above  the  bayou,  thirty  yards  out  from 
its  shore,  they  cut  the  air  with  necks 
stretched  far  forward,  and  shimmering 
wings  bowed  and  quivering.  There  was 
a  whinnying  whistle  as  they  passed.  A 
mocking-bird  on  the  topmost  bough  of  an 
oak  ceased  his  song  for  a  moment  as  they 
dashed  by  him;  a  blue  heron,  a  lonely  and 
desultory  fisherman  on  the  bank,  cocked 
his  head  sideways,  and  watched  their 
going. 

The  man  saw  them  when  they  rounded 
the  bend,  and  dropped  to  one  knee; then 
he  w^as  rigid.  The  half-mile  was  covered 
in  forty  seconds.  The  long  brown  barrels 
came  up  quickly.  Right  at  the  end  of  the 
gun  the  man  saw  the  leading  drake.  He 
switched  his  weapon  forward  until  five 
feet  of  space  showed,  and,  still  swinging  it 
steadily,  pvUled  the  forward  trigger.  The 
drake's  head  dropped  instantly,  he  whirled 
on  his  back,  and  then  in  a  series  of  somer- 
saults struck  the  water  far  below,  sending 
it  up  in  spray.  Before  he  was  half  way 
down,  the  second  barrel  had  spoken.  The 
hen  had  swerved  widely  and  furiously  as 
the  powder  cracked,  going  up  and  out,  but 
she  was  not  fast  enough.  The  heavy  shot 
caught  her  under  the  lifted  wing  and  she 
went  dead,  sinking  on  a  long  slant.  It 
was  clean  work,  pretty  work,  and  the 
shabby  hunter  smiled  broadly  as  he  scram- 
bled down  the  westward  bank  of  the  point 
and  into  a  pirogue.  There  floated  his 
dinner  and  his  breakfast,  and  his  luncheon 
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and  his  supper,  and  he  could  wait  a  day 
for  the  coming  of  the  ammunition.  He 
told  himself  in  patois  that  he  was  as  good  a 
shot  as  Jean  Baptiste  de  Coco  farther  up 
the  bayou,  as  good  a  shot  as  any  man 
in  the  parish,  and  very  probably  he  was. 
The  heron  had  fiown  down  the  stream 
in  the  fast-falhng  dusk,  scared  and  won- 
dering, and  the  mocking-bird's  song  was 
still. 

Long  ago  the  'Cadian  marksman  swal- 
lowed and  digested  the  drake  and  hen — 
may  they  have  made  his  nerve  steadier 


and  the  modern  who  too  often  stands  on 
the  headland  is  armed  with  a  cheap  and 
chipper  "repeater."  If  he  misses  the 
drake  with  the  first  shell,  he  pumps  five 
more  after  him,  and  counts  his  score  by 
the  number  of  birds  he  butchers,  not  by 
the  number  of  times  he  shoots.  Things 
have  altered  in  many  ways  for  the  worse, 
and  few  ways  for  the  better.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  that  any  choke-bored,  hammer- 
less,  breech-blocked,  automatically  eject- 
ing double-barrel  of  the  present  shoots 
anv  more  stronglv  than  the  old  muzzle- 


Copyright  Photograph  b>  Underwood  &  Underwood 
Rising  for  a  Shot  in  the  Open  Waterway  Blind. 


and  his  eye  keener — and  then  went  to  his 
fathers.  Still  the  mallards  swing  along  the 
bayou  at  sunset,  and  other  marksmen  with 
sallow  skins  and  small  brown  eyes  mow 
them  down.  Only,  alack!  the  old  muzzle- 
loader  which  was  made  in  France,  and  cost 
many  napoleons,  has  gone  to  the  junk-pile. 


loader — two  out  of  two  is  hard  to  beat — 
but  the  guns  they  make  now  are  hard  on 
the  game  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  may  be  fired.  In  the  old  days, 
when  a  man  stood  on  a  pass  he  got  two 
barrels  into  a  fleeting  flock,  and  while  he 
was  reloading  some  dozens  or  hundreds 
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had  a  chance  to  go  by  in  safety.  Now  he 
empties  four  shells  into  one  flock,  two  more 
into  a  flock  immediately  following,  and 
then  is  reloaded  with  six  charges  in  a  tenth 
of  the  time  consumed  by  the  former 
method.  One  of  the  strangest  things 
about  wild  fowl  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  borne  up  against  the  con- 
tinued assaults  by  continually  improved 
weapons. 

Southern  Louisiana  is  the  winter  home 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  all  sorts  of  ducks 
and  geese  which  make  their  way  down 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  by  way  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
When  far  down,  a  big  detachment  of  the 
birds  swings  westward  over  Texas,  and 
goes  to  the  southwestern  coast  of  that  State 
between  Corpus  Christi  and  Brownsville; 
many  of  the  flyers  which  escape  the  guns 
of  hunters  in  the  Dakotas  go  to  the  same 
place.  Yet  Louisiana  continues  to  re- 
ceive its  share.  Certainly  no  finer  shoot- 
ing of  the  kind  is  to  be  had  anywhere  in 
the  world  than  in  the  rich  country  which 
lies  below  New  Orleans  and  extends  west- 
ward to  the  Sabine  River.  Not  only  are 
big  bags  to  be  made,  but  they  are  made 
in  comparative  comfort,  there  being  no 
freezing  temperatures  to  encounter,  and 
they  consist  of  pretty  nearly  every  variety 
of  duck  known  to  American  ornithology. 
There,  in  a  winter's  shooting,  a  man  may 
learn  the  looks  and  habits  and  disposition, 
and  flights  of  them  all.  Whether  he  be- 
comes a  good  shot  or  not,  will  depend  upon 
the  way  nature  fashioned  him.  An  old 
dog-Latin  sentence  has  it  that  "Reading 
and  writing  may  be  bought  of  the  school- 
master, but  a  crack  shot  is  the  work  of 
God."  He  will,  at  any  rate,  become  an 
informed  ducker,  able  to  talk  of  ducks  in- 
terestingly, and  to  tell  most  men  things 
about  them.  Canvas-backs,  red-heads 
and  mallards,  pintails,  widgeons  and  gad- 
wells,  blue-bills,  butter-balls  and  teals, 
wood-ducks,  squealers  and  sawbills, 
duskies,  and  a  dozen  others  are  there;  and 
even  the  beautifully  marked  "south- 
southerly,"  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  goes 
down  sometimes  to  mingle  its  soft  notes 
with  the  more  raucous  voices  of  its  cousins. 
A  man  may  not  kill  individuals  of,  all  of 
these  varieties  in  a  day,  because  they  in- 
habit differing  water  and  use  differing 
feeding  grounds,  but  it  will  not  be  un- 
common for  him  to  get  back  to  camp  after 


an  evening  shoot  with  six  or  eight  kinds 
in  his  pockets. 

The  bayou  shooting  of  Louisiana  is  in  a 
measure  pass  shooting,  because  the  ducks 
fly  up  and  down  it,  either  in  search  of  food 
or  in  going  to  or  coming  from  roost.  They 
use  it  as  a  highway  because,  commonly, 
it  runs  through  a  massive  forest.  They 
are  compelled  either  to  get  clear  above  the 
tops  of  the  interlocking  trees  and  fight  the 
wind,  or  else  use  this  natural  canyon 
through  the  vegetation.  Bayou  Teche, 
mentioned  in  the  opening  of  this  story,  is 
a  big  navigable  stream,  south  of  the  center 
of  the  State  and  not  noted  for  ducks, 
though  a  half-century  back  it  was  thickly 
peopled  by  them.  It  is  on  the  lagoons 
which  seam  the  coast  part  of  the  country 
that  most  of  the  shooting  is  had,  and  they 
are  populous  aerial  and  aqueous  roadways. 

A  man  using  a  gun  there  does  not  have 
to  bother  about  blinds,  for  nature  has  pro- 
vided them.  He  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  heavy  underclothing  and  water- 
proof trousers,  and  a  coat  that  will  "  break 
the  wind,"  for  nature  has  obviated  all  of 
that  too.  In  the  severest  weather  he  will 
need  clothing  of  no  greater  weight  than 
is  worn  North  in  the  fall.  He  will  not  have 
to  worry  about  decoys,  for  he  can  always 
kill  a  duck  or  two,  and,  setting  them  out 
on  the  water,  with  sharp  sticks  under  their 
chins  to  keep  their  heads  up,  he  can  kill 
more.  He  travels  flying  light,  and  if  his 
feet  gets  wet  it  will  not  hurt  him.  Resi- 
dents, if  told  of  the  Wisconsin  formula  for 
good  duck  weather,  that  the  water  must 
freeze  upon  the  backs  of  the  decoys  until 
they  turn  belly  upward,  stare  incred- 
ulously. They  have  no  ice  to  mention 
down  there.  Now  and  then,  in  cold  which 
they  term  fearful,  a  thin  sheet  of  it  may 
form  along  the  edge  of  bayou  or  pond, 
extending  out  for  a  foot,  but  it  is  gone  by 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

A  man  needs  little  furniture  except  a 
suit  of  corduroy,  stout  shoes,  a  slouch  hat, 
his  gun,  shells  and  a  boat.  Decoys  are 
little  used  except  in  the  widest,  stillest 
portions  of  the  bayous,  where  they  become 
miniature  lakes,  because  the  ducks  shot 
are  commonly  bound  to  and  from  some 
place  and  are  not  stopping  to  feed.  Con- 
sequently a  man  gets  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  crossing  shots,  and  it  is 
fine  practice.  Two  weeks  there  ought 
to  teach  him  how  far  to  hold  ahead  of  any 
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sort  of  duck  within  killing  distance,  and 
in  all  the  lore  of  duck  shooting,  that  is  the 
hardest  thing  to  learn.  The  ducks  cross 
two  feet  above  the  water,  and  forty  yards 
out,  and  they  cross  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  water.  They  cross  going  with  the 
wind,  and  against  the  wind.  They  will 
sometimes  see  the  man  crouching  in  the 
thick  growth  of  the  bank  and  dart  straight 
upward.  It  takes  a  giant  strength  of  wing 
to  check  and  alter  swift  progress,  but  the 
duck  has  it.  Many  shells  will  be  wasted 
by  the  man  who  tries  bayou  shooting  for 
the  first  time,  but  unless  hopelessly  in- 
accurate by  natural  limitation  he  will 
improve  with  experience. 

From  a  bayou  seventy-five  yards  wide, 
winding  its  slow  course  into  and  through 
a  swamp  to  flow  finally  into  a  big  swamp 
lake,  stretch  at  intervals  smaller  bayous, 
running  at  right  angles  and  little  more  than 
creeks.  The  ducks  fly  down  these  in  the 
late  afternoon  until  they  strike  the  big 
bayou,  and  then  they  hurry  down  the  big 
bayou  to  the  lake  where  they  roost.  The 
air  above  the  big  bayou  where  it  empties  into 
the  lake  is  dark  and  clamorous  with  the  fall 
fowl  as  the  sun  sets,  because  all  the  streams 
of  ducks  which  have  swept  down  the  smaller 
bayous  converge  there,  and  they  rush  out- 
ward over  the  lake  in  a  hurrying,  pulsating 
mass  that  fills  all  nature  with  the  beatings 
of  its  myriad  wings.  The  shooting  is  not 
often  good  at  the  point  of  debouchment, 
because  the  birds  seem  instinctively  to  fear 
danger,  and  as  they  sweep  toward  the  open 
water  rise  until  they  are  two  hundred 
yards  above  it.  They  are  beaten  down 
sometimes  by  high  winds,  and  forced  to 
fly  lower  than  the  tree  tops,  and  then  a 
couple  of  men  standing  at  the  bayou's 
mouth  may  kill  a  quantity  of  them,  limited 
only  by  the  fading  light. 

Shooting  on  the  smaller  bayous  is  of  a 
different  kind,  for  there  the  birds,  being 
compressed  between  the  lines  of  trees,  pass 
much  closer  to  the  shooter.  Some  of  these 
black  sluggish  streams  are  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  wide,  and  the  timber  comes 
down  to  their  edges.  The  ducks  are  thus 
close  at  hand,  the  shooter  being  invisibly 
hidden;  but  the  bayous  are  so  tortuous, 
the  bends  are  so  sharp  and  numerous,  that 
a  bird  is  rarely  in  sight  for  more  than  fifty 
yards.  They  come  and  are  gone,  hurthng 
by  between  the  drawing  and  expulsion  of 
a  breath,  and  quickness  and  accuracy  are 


needed  to  stop  them — quickness  because 
they  are  for  only  a  little  time  in  view,  and 
accuracy  because  at  the  close  range  the 
shot,  even  when  sent  from  a  cylinder- 
bore,  have  little  space  in  which  to  scatter. 
It,  indeed,  sometimes  happens  that  a  mal- 
lard or  sprig,  centered  by  a  pattern  at  ten 
yards,  is  shot  in  two,  or  shot  to  pieces,  and 
is  worthless.  The  choke-bore  at  that  dis- 
tance throws  the  pellets  practically  in  a 
lump,  and  little  is  left  of  any  bird  hit 
squarely. 

Most  difficult  of  all  bayou  shooting, 
however — probably  most  difficult  of  all 
forms  of  duck  shooting — is  pass-shooting 
in  the  woods.  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
in  making  for  the  big  bayou  which  empties 
into  the  lake,  or  in  making  for  the  lake 
itself,  the  fowl  establish  a  pass  through  the 
forest  where  the  trees  grow  thinly.  Some- 
times this  pass  will  be  half  a  mile  long,  and 
will  cross  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  bay- 
ous. No  fair  shooting  is  to  be  had  along 
it,  because  the  overhanging  limbs  of  trees 
and  the  pendulous  masses  of  moss  inter- 
fere. The  ducks  must  be  taken  as  they 
cross  one  of  the  small  bayous  or  sloughs. 
This  is  duck  snap-shooting  of  the  most 
rigid  kind.  The  birds  flash  out  of  the 
woods  on  one  side  of  the  narrow  stream, 
and  flash  into  the  woods  on  the  other  side. 
The  space  covered  from  forest  wall  to  for- 
est wall  is  not  more  than  thirty  yards ;  often 
it  is  not  more  than  twenty  yards.  They 
are  flying  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  as  they  are  bound  to  roost, 
or  bound  for  early  morning  feeding 
grounds,  they  are  going  at  their  speed 
Hmits. 

No  time  is  afforded  for  deliberation. 
The  man  must  shoot  or  not  shoot,  and  do 
it  mechanically  or  instinctively.  If  there 
is  any  hesitation,  there  is  no  shot.  The 
eye  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  passing  bird ; 
the  gun  leaps  to  the  shoulder;  the  man 
does  not  see  the  gun,  for  he  has  no  time  to 
observe  it ;  he  sees  only  the  glinting  target, 
and  if  the  weapon  does  not  fall  into  line 
with  it,  the  target  is  missed.  It  does  not 
take  a  duck  of  any  variety  a  great  space 
of  time  to  go  across  an  opening  thirty  yards 
wide.  Probably  not  a  second  is  occupied 
in  the  appearance,  the  shot,  the  death,  or 
the  miss.  Men  act  faster  under  such 
circumstances.  They  must  act  faster 
than  the  wonderfully  fast  duck,  or  they 
would  never  shoot  at  anything  save  empty 
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air.  A  mallard  or  sprigtail  or  gadwell, 
flying  across  an  opening  of  this  character, 
is  distinctly  visible  for  a  httle  while.  The 
hunter  can  see  at  least  that  it  is  a  duck, 
and  even  detect  the  variety  from  its  form 
and  wing  motion.  But  a  single  teal, 
either  blue  or  green-winged,  going  across 
is  an  indistinct  vision  of  something  going, 
and  that  is  all.  The  shooter  is  unable  to 
say  whether  it  looks  like  a  round  black 
ball  as  big  as  a  baseball,  and  seen  for  a  fleet- 
ing section  of  a  second,  or  whether  it  is 
a  long  black  streak  that  stretches  clear 
across  the  opening.  There  is  a  whizz, 
and  silence.  If  the  teal  has  crossed 
twenty  yards  from  the  stand,  and  the  gun 
has  been  pitched  at  a  proper  elevation,  in 
line  of  its  flight,  and  some  twenty  feet 
ahead  of  it,  and  the  trigger  snatched  back 
promptly,  and  the  muzzle  kept  swinging 
at  a  velocity  to  equal  the  velocity  of  the 
teal,  a  kill  has  been  made ;  and  if  any  single 
condition  among  the  foregoing  conditions 
was  lacking,  the  shot  went  wide  and  the 
teal  went  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  kind  of  cross- 
bayou  shooting  a  high  average  is  not 
made.  It  is  chancy  work.  Yet  the  dead- 
liness  of  a  man  so  placed  will  depend 
much  upon  his  practice,  for  it  is  trick- 
shooting  after  all.  A  beginner  will  score 
probably  twenty  misses  to  a  kill;  one  who 
has  had  three  or  four  trials  should  get  a 
bird  in  six;  an  old  hand  will  get  one  in 
three. 

Occasionally  a  man  is  found  who  de- 
velops a  remarkable  expertness  at  this 
form  of  wing-marksmanship.  Some  years 
ago  there  Hved  a  market-hunter  in  St. 
Louis  whom  all  knew  as  "  Eugene."  He 
did  a  great  deal  of  cross-bayou  shooting 
in  duck  passes  reaching  the  Illinois  River, 
and  could  kill  more  ducks  in  that  way  than 
in  any  other.  "Eugene,"  week  in  and 
week  out,  would  average  two  out  of  three, 
sometimes  running  strings  of  eight  and 
ten  straights  on  all  kinds  of  ducks,  and 
most  of  his  birds  were  hit  well  forward, 
many  of  them  through  the  head.  He 
seemed  to  know  sub-consciously  the  kind 
of  duck  that  was  crossing,  and  also  sub- 
consciously to  regulate  his  speed  accord- 
ingly.    The  ordinary  man  never  knows 


until  he  picks  it  up  whether  his  prey  be 
blue-wing  or  canvas-back. 

The  ducks  of  the  Louisiana  woods  and 
bayous,  when  killed  between  the  first  of 
of  December  and  middle  of  February,  are 
in  prime  condition,  their  flesh  taking  on  a 
rich,  fat,  and  nutty  flavor  impossible  to 
describe,  but  dehghtful  to  any  educated 
palate.  This  is  due  to  the  amount  of  mast 
which  they  consume.  They  get  many 
kinds  of  acorns,  nuts  of  various  sorts, 
duck-grass,  corn,  rice  and  celery.  Their 
food  supply  is  measureless  and  inex- 
haustible, the  extent  of  water  great,  and 
it  is  these  two  things  conjoined  which 
bring  them  to  that  region  in  millions,  year 
after  year.  Ducks  will  be  there  in  the  cool 
months  so  long  as  there  are  ducks  in 
America.  The  shooting  will  fail  there 
only  when  it  has  become  a  memory  every- 
where else,  for  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
provides  for  all  aquatic  fowls  as  much  of 
a  refuge  as  they  can  find  anywhere,  and 
an  exhaustless  storehouse.  It  is  a  sight 
worth  remembrance  to  see  the  ducks  pour- 
ing in  or  out  evening  or  morning.  The 
observer,  placed  upon  some  point  which 
rises  above  the  surrounding  lowland,  will 
come  to  think  that  all  the  sky  is  made  of 
fowl.  From  zenith  to  horizon  there  is  a 
shifting  panorama  of  wings  and  bodies, 
with  every  hue  that  painter  has  dreamed 
of,  flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
air  is  tremulous  with  wings,  and  resonant 
with  calls.  Overhead  rushes  a  flock  of 
mallards,  passing,  as  if  they  were  standing 
still,  a  laboring  line  of  sandhill  cranes  or 
flamingoes.  Below  them  a  bunch  of  avo- 
cats  flies  in  wide  swoops.  To  the  right 
an  immense  gang  of  the  bronzed  ibis  cir- 
cles over  the  land,  uncertain  where  to 
pitch ;  to  the  left  are  hurrying  clumps  of  red- 
heads, wood-ducks,  blue-bills,  or  squeal- 
ers; outspeeding  them  all,  miracles  of 
flight,  go  the  teal  in  a  band  numbering 
possibly  a  thousand  individuals.  The 
guttural  creaking  note  of  the  heron  falls; 
the  bittern  booms;  flashing  kingfishers 
spring  their  rattles;  the  multitudinous 
ducks  clamor  as  they  go ;  and  far  up,  driv- 
ing strenuously  through  thin  cool  air,  the 
wild  goose,  barytone  trumpeter  of  the 
.skies,  winds  his  solemn  horn. 


THE  DISPERSION  OF  BILKINGTON 


By  RALPH  D.   PAINE 


WHEN  the  allied  armies  marched 
into  Pekin  and  raised  the  siege 
of  the  foreign  legations,  Bilk- 
ington  trailed  in  the  wake  of  the  columns. 
The  editor  of  a  London  illustrated  weekly 
had  allowed  him  to  escape  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  and  he  came  to  Taku 
bar  on  a  British  transport.  He  advanced 
to  Tientsin  with  the  Indian  Field  Post 
outfit,  and  the  good-natured  chaps  of  this 
service  forwarded  him  to  Pekin,  where  he 
was  turned  loose  to  forage  for  himself. 

Bilkington  was  an  accident  as  a  war 
correspondent;  as  a  campaigner  he  was 
positively  a  crime.  He  had  never  before 
been  beyond  the  suburbs  of  London,  he 
had  never  ridden  a  horse,  and  as  for  get- 
ting food  otherwise  than  by  ordering  it  in 
a  respectable  restaurant  from  a  bill  of 
fare,  his  experience  was  a  blank.  A  long, 
emaciated,  helpless  figure  of  a  Cockney, 
weighed  down  with  the  bulkiest  camera 
ever  seen  outside  a  photographer's  studio, 
this  alleged  correspondent  was  wandering 
through  the  clamorous  streets  of  looted 
Pekin,  searching  for  assistance,  when  I 
was  luckless  enough  to  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  He  was  as  much  out  of 
place  in  this  rough-and-tumble  game  as 
a  ribbon-counter  clerk  in  a  cavalry  charge. 
Bilkington  was  looking  for  a  restaurant 
in  a  city  where  not  a  European  was  to  be 
found  save  behind  the  legation  defenses 
and  in  the  camps  of  the  allied  troops;  a 
city  plundered  and  scourged  by  Boxers, 
and  half  deserted  by  the  native  popula- 
tion. 

Another  American  correspondent  and 
I  had  taken  residence  in  a  looted  Chinese 
house  that  had  escaped  destruction  in  the 
midst  of  a  waste  of  burned  acres  of  build- 
ings. Food  was  obtained  almost  wholly 
through  the  charity  of  the  American  army 
commissary.  From  the  quarter  of  the 
Tartar  city  where  the  correspondents  were 
living,  it  was  a  weary  trip  to  the  Sacred 
Temple  of  Agriculture,  where  General 
Chaffee  had  encamped.  The  pilgrimage 
was  a  half  day's  undertaking,  taken  in 
turn  by  the  two  Americans.  Every  meal 
was  a  triumph  over  difficulties. 


Bilkington  was  taken  in,  and  made 
nominally  a  member  of  the  mess.  He  in- 
terpreted his  responsibilities  as  ending  with 
a  choice  of  the  best  sleeping  quarters  and 
waiting  for  us  to  serve  up  his  rations. 
That  it  required  a  day's  labor  and  violent 
exertions  to  bring  home  a  little  bacon  and 
hard  tack,  a  can  of  tomatoes  and  a  few 
potatoes  failed  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  Bilkington  person.  The  picture  of 
two  stalwart  journalists  gasping  in  the 
reek  and  smoke  of  the  filthy  Chinese 
kitchen  to  cook  an  apology  for  dinner 
was  nothing  to  Bilkington.  He  accepted 
his  share  of  the  product  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  criticized  freely  both  the  menu 
and  the  cooking. 

It  was  after  a  particularly  heroic  battle 
for  rations,  and  uncommon  anguish  in  the 
kitchen,  that  Bilkington  made  a  remark 
which  was  the  beginning  of  his  undoing. 
Surveying  the  two  tin  plates  and  the  one 
knife  and  fork  which  did  for  three  diners, 
he  said  pensively,  but  with  a  certain  mild 
irritation:  "I  say,  old  chaps,  haven't  you 
got  any  buttah?  I  really  cawnt  live 
without  buttah,  you  know.  It's  absurd 
to  have  no  buttah  on  the  table." 

The  tried  and  sooty  cooks  writhed,  but 
refrained  from  braining  the  offender  Avith 
a  teakwood  idol  that  stood  in  the  court- 
yard. The  crisis  was  postponed  because 
on  the  following  day  a  servant  was  cap- 
tured. He  was  a  dainty-looking  young 
Chinese,  who  did  not  want  to  be  a  servant, 
but  his  arguments  made  httle  impression 
on  the  foreign  household  into  which  he 
was  summarily  introduced.  He  was  in- 
stalled as  cook.  It  made  no  difference 
that  he  had  never  cooked.  His  finger 
nails  curled  hke  tendrils,  to  a  length  of 
several  inches.  They  were  symbols  of 
his  gentility,  and  he  wept  every  time  he 
broke  one  of  them  over  his  pots  and  ket- 
tles. It  was  as  if  so  many  branches  had 
been  lopped  off  the  family  tree  of  a  Colo- 
nial Dame.  The  martyr  told  his  story  in 
pidgin  English,  which  meant  something 
like  this: 

"  My  father  is  a  seller  of  cloth  in  Pekin,  - 
and  he  intended  that  I  should  be  a  seller 
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of  cloth  and  succeed  to  his  business.  But 
when  I  became  a  young  man,  he  discovered 
that  I  did  not  have  brains  enough  to  be  a 
seller  of  cloth,  so  he  sent  me  to  the  Pekin 
University,  where  I  was  a  student  when 
the  Boxers  began  their  outbreak." 

This  touching  story  was  cheerfully  re- 
ceived, because  it  seemed  to  explain  how 
Bilkington  also  happened  to  be  a  univer- 
sity man. 

As  the  military  government  instituted 
by  the  foreign  powers  began  to  restore 
order  and  confidence  throughout  the  city, 
the  Chinese  flocked 
back  from  the  coun- 
try districts  whither 
they  had  fled.  Shops 
began  to  re -open, 
and  the  streets  were 
busy  with  peddlers 
of  vegetables,  fruit 
and  many  other 
kinds  of  eatables. 
The  food  supply  be- 
came a  less  har- 
assing problem. 
But  cash  was  need- 
ed to  provide  for 
the  household,  and 
hard  cash  at  that. 
The  only  foreign 
bank  in  Pekin  had 
been  wrecked  by 
the  Boxers,  and 
Chinese  and  Mexi- 
can silver  dollars, 
of  which  the  two 
American  corre- 
spondents had 
brought  a  supply 
from  Shanghai, 
were  the  only  money 
in  use.  Bilkington, 
of  course,  took  no 
forethought  for 
such  detail  as  this. 
He  imagined  that  a  Bank  of  England  note 
would  be  cashed  for  the  asking,  and 
merely  flourished  a  five-pound  note  when- 
ever finances  were  discussed.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  the  two  men  of  ready  re- 
sources had  paid  all  the  bills,  while  Bilk- 
ington was  still  making  mystic  passes  with 
the  five-pound  note.  He  was  infernally 
busy  with  his  cumbersome  camera  from 
morning  to  night.  It  was  an  absurd  piece 
of  furniture,  but  he  explained: 


'  Weighed  down  with  the  bulkiest  camera  ever  seen  out 
side  a  photographer's  studio." 


"  Yes,  it  is  beastly  awkward  to  get  about 
with.  They  make  'em  much  lighter, 
but  I  have  carried  this  for  twenty  years 
or  so,  and  I'm  rather  used  to  the  hang 
of  it." 

There  was  excitement  in  the  compound 
when  the  news  came  that  Bilkington  had 
broken  the  five-pound  note.  Bets  were 
made  on  the  possible  extravagances  of  the 
spendthrift.  In  the  afternoon  Bilkington 
came  home  with  ten  cents'  worth  of  apples. 
This  was  the  total  of  his  contribution  to- 
ward the  commissary.  There  were  eight 
apples  in  the  bag, 
and  he  took  care  of 
six  of  them.  The 
two  drudges  who 
had  scouted  for  his 
rations,  and  paid 
for  them,  and 
cooked  them  for 
weeks,  were  deeply 
touched  by  this  re- 
sponsiveness. Only 
two  and  a  half  dol- 
lars (five  dollars 
Mexican)  were  ever 
accounted  for  out  of 
the  remainder  of  the 
five-pound  note. 

On  the  following 
day  Bilkington 
bought  a  horse  for 
half  of  the  ten  Mex- 
ican dollars,  and  a 
saddle  for  the  rest 
of  it.  The  two  - 
dollar  -and  -a  -half 
charger  (American 
measure)  was  a  Chi- 
nese pony  that  had 
been  picked  up  by 
an  American  soldier 
who  could  stow  five 
silver  dollars  in  his 
haversack  more 
handily  than  make  a  livery  stable  of 
it.  It  was  not  much  of  a  pony.  Bilk- 
ington led  it  home,  and  tried  to  mount 
it  in  the  yard  of  the  compound.  This  was 
his  first  attempt  to  board  a  horse.  When 
the  vicious  Httle  brute  tried  to  get  both 
hind  feet  in  the  stirrups,  Bilkington  led 
the  pony  out  into  the  Hatamen  road,  and 
an  hour  later  sold  it  for  eight  Mexican 
dollars.  He  made  no  offer  to  share  the 
profits  with  his  fellow  pilgrims,  and  this 
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exhibition,  coming  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  apple  episode,  inspired  the  overdue 
passing  of  Bilkington. 

He  was  a  nervous  person,  and  had  dwelt 
much  on  the  possibility  of  wandering 
Boxers  scaling  the  compound  walls  at 
night,  and  wreaking  hideous  vengeance 
on  the  three  foreigners  who  slept  far  from 
the  camps  of  the  troops  and  the  legation 
guards.  The  house  was  in  the  district 
which  had  been  fought  over  and  burned, 
and  was  surrounded  with  ruins  on  every 
side.  The  nearest  French  and  Japanese 
sentries  were  on  Legation  Road,  several 
hundred  yards  away.  It  was  firmly 
driven  into  the  mind  of  Bilkington  that 
Pekin  was  still  a  seething  tumult  of  Boxer 
hordes,  and  that  he  walked  in  peril  of  his 
life  by  day,  and  survived  each  night  by 
special  dispensation.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  messmates  encouraged  these  fears 
and  found  a  base  diversion  in  coaxing  Bilk- 
ington into  bedtime  frenzies  of  nervous- 
ness. He  was  ripe  for  an  active  demon- 
stration. The  plot  was  laid  at  a  dinner 
given  by  a  Russian  correspondent,  who 
earned  the  right  to  brevets  and  decora- 
tions by  finding  a  case  of  champagne  and 
sufficient  ice  somewhere  in  Pekin.  This 
was  the  most  remarkable  achievement  of 
the  allied  campaign. 

When  the  two  Americans  started  home- 
ward, they  were  so  enthusiastically  dis- 
cussing plans  for  disposing  of  Bilkington 
that  they  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  by 
assorted  sentries  who  challenged  along 
the  route  in  all  the  languages  of  world- 
powered  civilization.  The  properties  for 
the  conspiracy  were  at  hand.  Inside  the 
gateway  of  the  walls  which  surround 
Chinese  residences  are  monstrous  wooden 
screens,  elaborately  carved  and  painted. 
Some  of  them  are  eight  and  ten  feet  high. 
They  are  set  parallel  with  the  entrance,  so 
that  whoever  passes  in  must  make  a  detour 
before  he  finds  himself  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  compound.  These  screens,  or  bits 
of  detached  wall,  are  for  the  purpose  of 
heading  off  the  evil  spirits.  Chinese  devils 
can  travel  only  in  straight  lines.  To  gain 
entrance,  they  must  circle  or  tack  around 
the  screen,  and  the  contrivance  balks 
them.  These  remarkable  defenses  were 
called  "devil  catchers"  for  short,  by  the 
irreverent  correspondents. 

On  the  night  in  question,  the  contriv- 
ances seemed  to  have  been  fashioned  es- 


pecially to  aid  in  the  dispersion  of  Bilk- 
ington, for  it  occurred  to  the  conspirators 
that  the  ''devil  catchers"  could  be  set  on 
fire  without  endangering  the  buildings  in 
the  compound,  and  that  they  were  certain 
to  make  a  spectacular  blaze.  Bilkington 
was  sleeping  heavily.  The  conspirators 
stole  into  the  stable  and  carried  many 
armfuls  of  straw  and  heaped  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  two  huge  wooden  screens 
which  guarded  the  gateways.  The  next 
step  was  to  assemble  two  repeating  car- 
bines and  a  pair  of  army  revolvers. 
The  scholarly  cook  and  the  boy  who  took 
care  of  the  horses  were  awakened,  and 
told  to  yell,  when  they  heard  the  first  shot 
fired,  as  they  never  yelled  before.  The 
bewildered  Chinese  prepared  to  obey. 
They  did  not  pretend  to  guess  the  why  or 
wherefore.  It  was  simply  another  freak 
of  the  crazy  and  wholly  incomprehensible 
foreign  devil,  and  so  long  as  he  was  in  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  it  was  wise  to  obey, 
and  suspend  judgment. 

Bilkington  continued  to  sleep  on  his 
cot,  placed  in  the  corner  of  a  room  whose 
walls  were  of  oiled  paper  and  lattice  work. 

At  a  whispered  signal  in  the  courtyard, 
the  straw  piles  at  both  "  devil  catchers  " 
were  touched  off.  The  fires  leaped 
grandly,  and  the  whole  compound  was  red 
with  sudden  light.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
entire  residence  was  in  the  conflagration. 
As  the  glare  enveloped  the  buildings,  and 
the  flames  ran  to  the  top  of  the  inflam- 
mable "devil  catchers,"  the  two  car- 
bines banged  as  fast  as  levers  could  be 
pumped.  Infernal  Chinese  yells  tore  the 
midnight  stillness  into  fragments.  Figures 
in  blue  blouses,  with  pigtails  streaming, 
ran  to  and  fro,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
desperately  fighting  Americans,  firing  as 
they  ran. 

The  description  can  give  but  the  feeblest 
idea  of  the  impression  of  it  all  to  Bilk- 
ington on  his  awakening.  Through  the 
doorway  he  saw  the  fire  and  the  fighting, 
while  the  sound  of  the  firing  seemed  in- 
side his  head.  He  left  his  cot  hastily.  In 
fact,  he  did  not  wait  to  find  the  door,  but 
plowed  through  the  paper  wall,  amid  a 
shower  of  splintered  lattice  work.  As  he 
caromed  into  the  courtyard,  he  saw  his 
friends,  hard  pressed,  dashing  toward  the 
walls,  firing  at  every  jump.  He  heard 
their  shouts  of:  "  Great  Scott!  There  are 
half  a  dozen  of  them  coming  over  the 
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roof  behind  you.  Look  out,  or  you  are 
gone." 

"  I've  potted  three,  but  I  can't  last  much 
longer.     They've  hit  me  in  the  shoulder." 

"  Give  him  the  butt.  My  God  1  will  the 
troops  never  come  ?  " 

Meantime  the  two  Chinese  servants  had 
developed  a  sense  of  humor,  and  were  well 
into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  They 
raced  around  the  blazing  piles,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  stage  army,  so  that  the 
yard  seemed  filled  with  madly  fighting 
Boxers.  Their  yells  were  vibrant  with 
slaughter.  The  smoke  and  glare  magni- 
fied the  infernal  scene,  and  a  genuine 
Boxer  surprise  would  have  seemed  like  a 
kindergarten  session  compared  with  this 
raging  scene. 

Bilkington  caught  it  en  masse,  and  was 
dazed  and  shocked  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  perpetrators.  He  ran  in 
circles,  and  could  find  no  way  of  escape, 
for  walls  of  fire  blocked  both  gateways. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  believed 
the  Boxers  had  set  fire  to  the  compound, 
and  were  attacking  in  force  at  least  a  hun- 
dred thousand  strong.  The  gallant  de- 
fenders shouted  to  him  to  help  them.  The 
Chinese  understudies  redoubled  their  out- 
cries. Bilkington  was  heard  to  gasp,  "  My 
word!"  as  he  made  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  for  the  last  time ;  then  he.put  his  head 
down  and  dashed  past  the  flaming  "devil 
catcher"  nearest  the  Legation  Road.  The 
breathless  conspirators  knew  that  he  had 
run  the  gauntlet  without  serious  damage  by 
fire,  for  far  down  the  road  his  shrieks  for 
help  floated  fainter  and  fainter  until  they 
became  thin  and  ghostly  wails. 

The  immediate  sequel  had  not  been 
reckoned  with;  for,  as  the  hilarious  cor- 
respondents were  resting  and  directing 
the  overworked  servants  in  the  task  of 
extinguishing  the  "  devil  catchers,"  a  squad 
of  trim  Japanese  infantry  trotted  into  the 
compound  on  the  double  quick,  and  filled 


"  He  put  his  head  down  and  dashed  past  the  flaming  '  devil  catcher '  nearest  the  Legation  Road." 
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the  place  with  fixed  bayonets  and  an 
alarming  air  of  preparation  for  quick  ac- 
tion. The  captain,  however,  could  talk 
sufficient  English  to  accept  a  hastily 
fabricated  explanation  of  an  accidental 
fire,  a  false  alarm,  and  a  panic  brewed  by 
the  silly  Chinese  servants.  It  was  a  shaky 
story,  but  its  flaws  were  overlooked  in  an 
adjournment  to  the  nearest  Japanese 
canteen,  where  international  friendship 
was  tightened  and  renewed  in  liberal 
orders  of  Nagasaki  beer. 

It  was  learned  next  morning  that  Bilk- 
ington  had  stopped  running  only  when 
he  shot  past  the  massive  gateway  of  the 
British  Legation.  He  was  too  tired  to 
tell  a  coherent  story,  and  was  put  to 
bed  in  a  corner  of  the  building  occupied 
by  the  "  non-coms  "  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery. 


Safe  in  the  shadow  of  Empire,  Bilking- 
ton  recovered  sufficiently  to  send  for  his 
kit  next  day,  and  tell  to  those  who  would 
listen  the  harrowing  story  of  his  hair- 
breadth escape.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  stay  in  Pekin  he  slept  beneath  the 
cross  of  St.  George  within  the  Legation 
walls,  or  in  the  camp  of  the  British 
troops,  where,  guarded  by  regiments 
of  Bengal  Lancers,  Rajput  infantry,  the 
Australian  Naval  Brigade,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Chinese  Expeditionary 
Force  of  the  British  Empire,  he  was  se- 
cure against  attacks  from  Boxer  hordes. 
But  his  mess  bills  are  still  unpaid,  and  the 
two  journalists  who  cooked  his  rations 
and  nursed  him  through  those  weeks  in 
Pekin  hope  some  day  to  meet  him  in 
Piccadilly  or  the  Strand  and  say  a  few 
words.     And  this  is  a  true  story. 


MORE  LIFE!    MORE! 

By  LEE  WILSON  DODD 

SET  me  over  the  main  again, 
Loose  me  for  China,  loose  me  for  France; 
Give  me  to  rollick  through  Spain  again, 

Or  ever  the  years  advance! 
Or  ever  the  sordid  clutch  of  the  years 
Tear  the  leaping  heart  from  my  side, 
Grant  me  a  gust  of  laughter  and  tears — 
And  the  breathing  Earth  for  bride! 


God  of  Wanderers!  send  me  the  seas. 

Blustering  blue- throats  shagged  at  the  nape; 
Shoulder  me  forth  from  my  prison  of  ease, 

Spurn  me  from  Cape  to  Cape! 
Lash  me  onward  from  Land  to  Land, 

Star-bronzed,  stained  with  the  brine; 
With  the  roofless  reach  of  the  Iris-spanned, 

Soul's  lust — -that  is  li]e,  be  mine! 


FISHING  AND  FISHERMEN  IN  SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 


By  CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOLDER 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Barrett  and  Her  416-Pound  Black  Bass. 

RODS  are  not  put  away  during  the 
winter  in  Southern  CaHfornia,  for 
there  are  the  whitefish,  the  sheeps- 
head  and  the  rock  bass  always  to  be  had 
offshore;  but  as  spring  comes  on  there  is 
greater  activity,  and  the  best  fishing,  the 
real  sport,  is  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
where  the  black  current  that  sweeps  down 
the  coast  is  tempered  by  the  semi-tropic 
sun,  and  the  shore  is  swarming  with  bait. 
The  mainland  Pacific  Coast  presents 
manyanomahes.  Harbors,  coves  and  bays 
it  has  only  to  a  limited  extent,  the  coast 
between  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego 
being,  in  the  Eastern  sense,  with  one  ex- 
ception, without  protected  bays  for  the 
fishermen.  The  wind  blows  freshly  every 
day,  and  the  sea  rolls  in  eternally  upon 
long  sandy  beaches,  broken  here  and  there 
by  rocky  headlands.  To  fish  with  a  small 
boat  rigged  with  a  chair,  and  the  con- 


veniences one  finds  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
is  almost  impossible.  The  professional 
fisherman  goes  offshore  in  his  heavy  sail- 
boat from  one  mile  to  three,  and  trolls  for 
barracuda  or  yellowtail,  or  sets  trawl- 
hnes  along  the  rocky  points.  In  Southern 
Cahfornia  the  water  in  the  morning  is 
often  smooth,  but  in  the  afternoon  the 
wind  rises  and  the  sea  comes  in.  To 
enable  fishermen  to  reach  the  fishing  and 
retain  their  equipoise,  many  towns  and 
resorts,  as  Santa  Monica,  Long  Beach, 
Redondo,  Ocean  Park,  Terminal  and 
Coronado,  have  built  long  and  expensive 
piers,  which  are  well  patronized  by  anglers, 
who  fish  with  long  bamboo  poles,  stout 
enough  to  lift  a  heavy  fish,  and  hand-lines, 
and  catch  surf  fish,  mackerel,  and  other 
small  fishes.  At  Redondo,  because  of  the 
setting  in  of  a  deep  channel,  yellowtail 
and  sea  bass  are  caught  from  the  high  pier, 
and  occasionally  a  black  sea  bass.  At 
Coronado  the  fishing  at  the  pier  is  for 
yellow-fin,  surf  fish  and  small  shore  fishes. 
To  obtain  larger  game  the  angler  goes  off- 
shore from  one  to  three  miles  with  the 
professional  fishermen,  or  to  the  entrance 
of  the  fine  bay. 

This  wharf-fishing  is  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  angler  whose  piscatorial 
fancy  is  whetted  by  small  fry,  yellow- 
fin  and  surf  fish,  which  can  be  lifted  in  by 
the  pole;  but  California  has  a  series  of 
large  game  fishes  which  afford  all  the  sport 
of  the  salmon,  the  maskalonge,  the  blue- 
fish  and  the  tarpon ;  and  to  take  them  in 
a  sportsmanlike  manner,  with  the  lightest 
lines  and  rods,  requires  smooth  water  and 
small  boats,  and  to  find  these  one  must  go 
to  the  Southern  Cahfornia n  islands,  where 
the  equipment  and  environment  are  per- 
fect. These  islands,  beginning  north  of 
Santa  Barbara,  are  San  Miguel,  Santa 
Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  Anacapa,  San  Nicolas, 
Santa  Catalina  and  San  Clemente.  All 
he  parallel  to  the  coast,  forming  a  lee  to 
the  north  and  east,  where  the  angler  finds 
almost  perfect  conditions.  San  Miguel, 
Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Rosa  are  reached 
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from  Santa  Barbara.  All  are  private  prop- 
erty, and  permission  must  be  obtained  to 
camp.  This  and  the  fact  that  bait  is  uncer- 
tain, there  being  no  professional  fishermen 
resident  upon  the  islands,  and  no  regular 
boat,  has  tended  to  discourage  anglers. 
One  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  off  Los 
Angeles  County,  He  two  large  islands — 
San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina — about 
which  nature  has  done  her  best  for  the 
angler.  The  location  seems  to  be  a  fav- 
ored one,  a  common  ground  for  all 
fishes.  The  islands  are  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  Santa  CataHna  being 
about  seventeen  miles  from  the  mainland, 
and  San  Clemente,  a  Government  reser- 
vation, about  forty.  The  former  has 
fifteen  miles  of  good  lee,  affording  water 
as  smooth  as  a  lake,  in  a  number  of  bays 
and  coves  formed  by  the  canons.  The 
water  is  deep  along  shore,  intensely  blue, 
and  the  fishing  on  the  line  of  fringing  kelp. 

Santa  Catalina  is  the  only  island  having 
a  town  and  regular  daily  communication 
with  the  mainland,  Avalon  being  well 
equipped  with  hotels  and  cottages — a 
unique  spot,  possessing  everything  re- 
quired by  the  angler.  The  bay  is  filled 
with  boats  and  small  launches  equipped 
and  furnished  with  every  appliance  for 
the  capture  of  the  great  game  fishes  of  the 
region. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  Californian  an- 
gling is  the  large  size  of  the  fish,  their  great 
numbers,  the  remarkable  equipment  for  the 
accommodation  of  anglers — the  boatmen 
being  provided  with  the  best  rods,  lines 
and  reels — and  finally  the  climatic  con- 
ditions, which  afford  the  angler  pleasant 
weather,  without  storms,  from  May  to 
November.  The  tuna  is  the  tarpon. of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is  caught  only  at 
this  island,  between  Avalon  Bay  and  Long 
Point,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  It 
is  an  oceanic  fish,  which  explains  its  ab- 
sence from  the  mainland  shores.  The 
season  is  from  June  to  August. 

Turia  rods  are  not  less  than  six  feet  nine 
inches,  and  often  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
length;  the  line  not  over  24  thread;  the 
tip  of  the  rod,  or  that  portion  from  reel 
seat  to  tip  does  not  weigh  more  than  six- 
teen ounces.  The  short  rods  of  noibe  or 
split  bamboo  are  for  tuna  and  black  sea 
bass,  the  longer  ones  for  yellowtail;  and 
for  the  latter  up  to  thirty  pounds  a  No.  12 
line  is  the  proper  thing,  at  least  to  my 


mind.  The  reels  are  strong  and  good ;  in 
point  of  fact,  cheap  tackle  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive here.  The  boat  is  a  large,  wide- 
beamed  yawl,  with  a  diminutive  three  or 
four  horse-power  engine,  and  there  are 
numbers  of  small  launches  of  similar  fit- 
tings in  the  bay.  The  boatman  and  gaffer 
sits  amidships.  Another  seat  extends  from 
rail  to  rail,  with  two  comfortable  chairs 
facing  astern  for  oneself  and  companion. 
Thus  equipped,  rods  in  hand,  the  boat  is 
shoved  off  and  cuts  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  bay.  It  is  to  be  yellowtail,  and  the 
lines  are  run  out  sixty  feet,  the  engine 
slows  down  to  about  the  rate  of  slow  row- 
ing, the  course  set  along  the  kelp-lined 
shore,  about  which  the  rocks  rise  in  pic- 
turesque bluffs  and  cliffs,  reaching  back 
to  melt  into  the  mountains  of  the  interior. 
It  is  July  or  August,  but  the  air  is  cool, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  sea  is 
like  glass. 

The  anglers  are  lost  in  the  beauty  of  the 
surroundings  when  z-e-e,  z-e-e-e  goes  the 
reel,  its  high  staccato  notes  rising  so  loudly 
that  an  angler  in  a  boat  near  by  shouts 
his  congratulations.  The  fish  are  plun- 
gers. Down  into  the  deep  blue  they  go; 
z-e-e-e,  z-e-e-e-e-el  rising  on  the  soft 
tremulous  air,  the  line  humming  its  pecu- 
liar music.  Now,  started  by  the  big  mul- 
tiplier, the  fish  comes  up,  breaking  away 
with  feet  and  inches  to  again  plunge,  cir- 
cling the  boat  with  savage  onward  rushes. 
Lines  cross,  but  rods  are  passed  over  and 
under.  Ten,  twenty  minutes  have  passed 
away,  and  as  fast  as  the  fish  comes  in,  it 
breaks  away  again  to  the  melody  of  the 
singing  reel.  Finally,  deep  in  the  blue 
water  a  dazzling  spot  appears;  then  an- 
other, and  up  they  come,  by  a  marvel  not 
fouhng.  Now  one  circles  the  boat;  away 
it  goes  at  sight  of  the  gaff,  z-e-e-e  !  to  come 
in  again.  Five  times  it  circles  the  boat, 
displaying  its  beauties  to  the  anglers;  a 
blaze  of  glory,  canted  upward,  its  silvery 
belly  gleaming  in  the  morning  sun,  its 
back  an  iridescent  green,  the  fins,  median 
line  and  tail  yellow.  The  boatman  is  fin- 
gering his  gaff.  "Now,  then!"  whispers 
the  angler.  The  tip  of  the  rod  goes  for- 
ward, a  quick  movement,  a  blinding 
splash  of  water  with  the  last  compliments 
of  the  yellowtail,  and  the  gaffer  straightens 
up  with  the  fish  of  fishes  quivering,  trem- 
bling, still  fighting,  to  receive  its  quietus. 
"Thirty-two  and  a  half  pounds,  sir,"  and 
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glancing  at  his  watch,  "in  twenty- two 
minutes." 

The  common  fish  is  the  yellowtail  (5"^- 
riola  dorsalis),  a  sociable  fellow,  coming 
within  ten  feet  of  the  boat  to  take  the  bait, 
playing  about  in  full  view,  its  golden  tints 
flashing  with  gleams  of  green  and  blue. 
It  is  usually  caught  trolling  slowly;  but 
from  the  wharf  or  from  a  boat  it  is  often 
taken  by  allowing  the  bait  to  lie  on  the 
bottom.  The  cleverness  and  discrimina- 
tion of  the  yellowtail  are  unequaled.  Toss 
over  a  handful  of  sardines,  and  the  big  fish 
will  dash  at  them,  picking  up  every  one 
except  that  containing  the  hook.  In 
many  years'  fishing  at  this  island,  I  have 
never  seen  a  yellowtail  under  seven 
pounds,  the  largest  weighing  sixty-three; 
but  a  specimen  has  been  taken  which, 
headless  and  cleaned,  weighed  eighty 
pounds. 

The  yellowtails  arrive  in  March  and 
April,  and  in  midsummer  are  at  the  isl- 
ands in  countless  numbers.  In  August 
last,  four  rods  took  sixty  of  these  fish, 
averaging  thirty  pounds,  in  a  day.  The 
record  catch  is  that  of  Colonel  C.  P.  More- 
■  hous,  who  is  credited  with  a  fifty-nine- 
pound  fish.  While  yellowtail  is  the  pike 
de  resistance  of  this  angling  feast,  there  is 
another  fish  in  these  waters — the  white 
sea  bass — which  appeals  to  the  angler. 
The  yellowtails,  which  have  been  dashing 
about  the  boat,  suddenly  disappear,  the 
color  of  the  bottom  changes  to  dark  brown 
^the  cause,  a  dense  school  of  sardines, 
which  are  packed  so  closely  that  they  seem 
to  be  a  solid  mass.  They  are  being  driven 
up  the  coast  by  the  sea  bass,  and  a  change 
of  method  becomes  necessary.  The  dead 
smelt  is  taken  off  and  the  bare  hook  cast 
into  the  affrighted  throng.  A  shght  jerk, 
and  a  sardine  is  impaled,  rushing  off,  as 
lively  a  bait  as  could  be  imagined.  Its 
erratic  actions  frighten  the  rest,  which 
form  a  hollow  down  through  which  the 
blue  water  is  seen,  and  into  which  the 
struggling  bait  sinks  deeper  and  deeper, 
until  it  clears  the  school;  then  out  of  the 
unknown  rises  a  mighty  fish  shaped  like 
a  salmon.  The  sardine  disappears  as 
though  by  magic.  Z-e-e-e,  tse-e-e-e-e! 
The  shriek  of  the  reel,  the  burning  hiss  of 
the  line  as  it  cuts  the  water,  the  flying 
leather  from  the  brake  tell  of  game  worth 
the  having.  The  bass  cuts  a .  mighty 
swath  in  the  sardine  school,  and  is  away 


on  the  surface — no  sulker  he.  Fifty,  one 
hundred,  two,  three  hundred  feet  of  the 
delicate  line  are  jerked  off  to  the  measure 
of  the  click — music  indeed,  vibrant,  shrill 
and  exciting;  then  the  brake  stops  the  fish, 
and  he  is  away.  No,  he  is  coming  in,  a 
living  finny  charger. 

There  may  be  multipliers  quadrupled 
which  can  eat  up  three  hundred  feet  of 
line  while  this  magnificent  fish  is  covering 
that  distance  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  but 
I  never  have  seen  one.  On  it  comes,  hke 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  The  angler  sees 
it  as  he  reels,  and  knows  that  it  has  fifty 
feet  of  line  towing  behind ;  then  suddenly  it 
turns,  with  a  magnificent  swirl  of  its  power- 
ful tail,  and  is  away.  It  is  a  trick  that  fails. 
The  thread  of  line,  which  would  part  at 
the  slightest  jerk,  shps  beneath  the  brake 
as  it  comes  taut,  and  the  angler  fortu- 
nately turns  it,  and  the  bass  circles  the 
boat  fifty  feet  away,  its  high  dorsal  fin 
cutting  the  water  like  a  scythe.  Three 
times  it  goes  completely  around  the  boat, 
constantly  increasing  its  pace,  but  always 
coming  in.  The  dexterous  gaffer  begins 
to  estimate  the  distance,  and  the  angler  is 
about  to  pass  the  fish  to  the  position  for 
gaffing,  when  it  turns,  and  the  reel  again 
gives  tongue.  But  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  For  nearly  thirty  minutes  the 
bass  has  played,  and  is  tugging  bravely, 
bearing  oft"  like  a  sturdy  craft  on  a  lee  shore, 
its  white  belly  lightly  showing.  A  final 
turn,  a  beating  of  waters,  a  shower  of  spray, 
and  the  grand  fish  is  held  on  the  cruel  barb, 
to  beat  the  boat  powerful  blows,  to  plunge 
and  carry  the  gaffer's  elbow  into  the  water 
in  its  last  desperate  rush.  But  the  gaff  is 
inexorable,  and  slowly  the  fish  comes  up, 
protesting  every  inch;  and  in  the  sun 
a  thousand  tints  and  scintillations  seem 
to  flash  and  play  upon  it.  The  belly  is 
white,  grading  into  gray;  the  upper  por- 
tion, old  gold  with  iridescent  hues;  the 
head  a  blaze  of  peacock  blue  in  iridescent 
flashes  to  pink  and  indescribable  tints 
ever  changing  in  the  sun.  Nearly  five 
feet  in  length,  and  tipping  the  scales  at 
fifty  poimds,  on  a  sixteen-ounce  rod.  No. 
1 2  line,  are  incidents  in  the  verdict. 

The  bass  (Cynoscion  nohilis)  is  a  cou- 
sin of  the  weakfish,  and  in  these  waters 
averages  fifty  pounds.  Four  I  caught  in 
one  morning  were  all  of  this  weight,  or 
over.  Like  the  yellowtail,  the  white  sea 
bass  is  a  very  sociable  fish,  some  of  the 
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best  catches  having  been  made  twenty  feet 
from  shore.  But  the  season  is  short  and 
uncertain,  from  May  until  July.  These 
fishes  attain  a  weight  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  record  rod  catch  of  the 
Tuna  Club  in  Avalon  bay  is  fifty-eight 
pounds. 

The  tuna  is  game  for  the  veteran,  but 
the  inexperienced  angler  may  work  up  to 
it  by  practising  on  albicore,  a  gamy  long- 
finned  oceanic  fish  found  at  the  Calif  ornian 
islands  the  year  around.  A  sixty-three- 
pound  fish  towed  an  angler  three  miles  be- 
fore it  could  be  brought  to  gaff.  If  larger 
game  is  desired  without  the  extreme  excite- 
ment of  the  tuna,  the  black  sea  bass  affords 
it.  This  is  the  giant  of  the  bass  tribe,  rang- 
ing here  up  to  four  hundred  pounds.  The 
record  rod  catch  with  21 -thread  hne  is  a 
four-hundred-and-twenty-five-pound  fish, 
caught  by  Edward  lUewellyn.  The  bass, 
like  all  of  its  kind,  affects  the  rocks  and 
the  great  beds  of  kelp  which  form  halls 
and  parterres  beneath  the  sea,  in  compara- 
tively shallow  water  inshore.  The  boat 
is  anchored  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of 
water,  and  arrangements  made  to  cast  off 
at  short  notice.  The  equipment  is  a  sin- 
gle tip  rod,  the  line  a  thread  of  16  or  21 
strand,  with  long  wire  leader,  and  Van 
Vleck  tarpon  hook.  The  bait  is  four  or 
five  pounds  of  barracuda,  or  a  live  white 
fish.  This  is  cast  into  the  clear  places  in 
the  kelp,  or  near  it,  or  suspended  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  bottom,  as  the  angler 
may  choose ;  either  way  accomplishes  the 
purpose  and  lures  the  big  game.  The 
strike  of  the  tuna  is  a  magnificent  rush, 
sometimes  a  leap  upward,  sometimes 
down;  that  of  the  yellowtail  a  single 
powerful  plunge,  a  miniature  lightning 
stroke  with  electric  effects;  but  the  king 
of  the  bass  is  more  deliberate,  reminding 
one  of  the  methods  of  the  great  Mexican 
barracuda.  The  line  begins  to  move,  to 
tremble  and  twitch.  A  few  inches  go  over 
the  rail,  the  reel  sounds  a  note  of  alarm, 
then  another,  and  the  line  runs  slowly  out. 
Five  feet  have  gone  when  the  angler  gives 
the  fish  the  butt,  and  the  bass  gives  the 
retort  courteous.  I  have  seen  a  strong 
man  jerked  elbow  deep — this  on  the  hand- 
line;  but  with  the  reel,  it  means  a  long 
musical  prelude  in  various  keys,  the  bass 
tearing  off  the  line  by  the  fathom.  The 
boatman  casts  off  the  anchor  buoy,  grasps 
his  oars,  and  heading  out  to  sea,  surging 


through  the  water,  towing  the  boat,  the 
big  game  is  away,  the  sport  is  on. 

These  fishes  have  resorts  in  deeper  water 
from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off- 
shore, and  they  invariably  rush  to  the 
groves  of  deep-lying  kelp  into  which  they 
can  dart,  soon  breaking  the  line.  The 
oarsman  rows  against  the  fish,  the  angler 
endeavors  to  stop  the  rush  by  applying  the 
leather  brake,  and  finally  a  vibrant  pump- 
ing motion  is  felt  and  the  bass  rises  gradu- 
ally, then  comes  in,  to  suddenly  turn  and 
break  away.  The  contest  may  be  any- 
where from  one  hour  to  three;  the  fish 
may  tow  the  boat  two  or  three  miles  off- 
shore and  bring  it  in  again,  or  it  may  play 
within  a  few  yards  of  where  it  was  hooked. 
Finally  the  big  multiplier  wins  and  brings 
the  fish  to  gaff ;  and  be  the  angler  a  novice, 
there  comes  to  him  out  of  the  depths  an 
amazing  fish,  a  gigantic  image  of  the  black 
bass,  fin  for  fin,  mahogany  tinted,  with  sil- 
very belly  and  large  eyes.  As  it  feels  the 
gaff  its  ponderous  tail  rises,  and  angler  and 
gaffer  are  swept  with  a  small  tidal  wave. 
It  rises,  plunges,  tips  the  boat  dangerously, 
and  must  be  killed  before  it  is  brought  in, 
then  almost  filling  the  boat.  Little  won- 
der that  those  who  fail  to  see  such  catches 
are  affected  with  doubts,  as  the  black  sea 
bass  is  stupendous,  and  when  hung  up  at 
the  stand  of  the  gaffer,  with  the  thread- 
hke  line  danghng  from  its  mouth,  and  the 
split  bamboo  standing  against  it,  it  seems 
incomprehensible  that  these  trifles  have 
killed  so  powerful,  so  gigantic  a  fish. 

These  delightful  waters  abound  in  small 
fry  that  afford  excellent  sport.  There  is 
the  sheepshead,  ranging  up  to  fifteen 
pounds,  caught  within  one  hundred  feet 
of  the  rocks,  on  a  twelve-ounce  rod;  the 
whitefish,  calhng  to  mind  the  weakfish 
of  the  East,  a  famous  fighter,  especially 
in  a  tide  run  when  the  bait  can  be  cast 
down  the  tide.  With  them  is  the  rock 
bass,  almost  identical  in  shape  to  the  black 
bass,  as  gamy  for  a  while,  but  without  en- 
durance. They  attain  a  weight  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  and  afford  fair  sport.  At 
San  Nicolas  Island  the  rock  bass  are  very 
large  and  gamy,  and  there  are  several 
kinds.  San  Clemente  is  famous  for  its 
whitefish,  yellowtail  and  sea  bass.  In 
these  waters  is  found  the  barracuda, 
smaller  than  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  form, 
rarely  exceeding  twelve  pounds.  They 
are  taken  slowly  trolhng,  and  with  an  eight 
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or  ten  ounce  rod  sometimes  afford  excel- 
lent fishing. 

The  vicinity  of  Monterey  is  a  famous 
locality  for  angling.  The  streams  abound 
in  trout  and  the  bay  in  salmon  from  early 
spring  until  late  in  the  fall.  The  latter 
fish  appear  in  a  series  of  runs,  governed 
by  the  bait  supply — sardines  and  smelts. 
The  tackle  must  in  the  majority  of  cases 
be  a  stiff  rod,  as  a  heavy  sinker,  weighing 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound,  is  often 
used  to  take  the  bait  down  to  the  level  of 
the  salmon,  which  do  not  play  on  the  sur- 
face like  the  yellowtail,  but  lurk  beneath 
the  big  school  of  sardines.  Fairly  smooth 
water  is  found  in  Monterey  and  Santa 
Cruz  bays,  and  from  four  to  fifteen  sal- 
mon have  been  taken  in  a  day  by  a  single 
rod,  the  fish  weighing  from  ten  to  forty 
pounds. 

If  the  fishes  of  Southern  California  dis- 
appoint the  angler,  it  is  because,  possibly, 
of  the  tackle,  as  the  average  visiting  angler 
fishes  with  a  stiff  rod.  My  own  rods, 
which,  of  course,  might  not  suit  everyone, 
are  the  result  of  experience:  for  tuna 
a  greenheart,  or  noibe  wood,  single  joint, 
weighing  sixteen  ounces,  about  seven  feet 
in  length  including  butt.  This  is  much 
longer  than  the  average,  six  feet  nine 
inches  being  the  requirement.  This  rod 
is  also  for  black  sea  bass;  the  line,  a  21- 
cuttyhunk.  For  yellowtail  an  eight-foot 
two-jointed  rod  is  used,  about  twelve 
ounces  in  weight,  not  too  slender,  but  pli- 
able, with  a  No.  12  fine;  for  white  sea 
bass  (fifty  pounds)  a  seven-foot  four-inch 
rod,  two  joints,  pliable  and  light,  and  the 
same  line.  This  can  be  used  for  sheeps- 
head  and  barracuda;  but  for  whitefish 
and  ten-pound  rock  bass  an  eight-and-a- 
half-foot  light  bass  rod  is  used,  reel  seat 


above  the  hand.  All  these  rods  have  cork 
or  left-hand  grips  above  the  reel  seat,  and 
are  of  greenheart.  In  thus  adapting  the 
tackle  to  the  fish,  all  its  game  qualities 
are  put  to  the  test,  and  the  angler  has  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
has  accorded  all  the  advantage  to  the 
dumb  animal  which  is  affording  him  so 
much  sport.  The  salmon  fisherman  who 
has  landed  a  fifty-pound  fish  may  consider 
the  seven-foot  fourteen  ounce  rod  a  cruel 
weapon  for  this  fish,  when  salmon  of  equal 
size  are  taken  with  a  very  long  rod,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  strength  of  a 
yellowtail  or  sea  bass  of  fifty  pounds  and 
a  salmon  of  equal  weight.  It  would  be  a 
question  of  hours  to  take  a  large  yellow- 
tail with  salmon  tackle,  for  the  water  is 
deep,  and  the  fish  takes  advantage  of  it, 
and  plunges  into  its  blue  depths. 

The  introduction  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  of  striped  bass  into  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  has  added 
another  fine  game  fish  to  those  caught  in 
California.  The  fish  are  remarkably 
gamy,  and  are  found  in  such  numbers  that 
a  striped  bass  club  has  been  formed.  Oc- 
casionally the  yellowtail  ventures  into 
Monterey  Bay,  and  the  big  sea  bass  is 
caught  there  as  well  as  far  down  the  coast. 
A  new  fishing  ground  has  been  found  at  or 
near  Tiburon  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  sea  bass  of  remarkable  size 
are  found  and  are  caught  in  great  numbers 
from  the  beach.  At  Ensenada  there  is  ex- 
cellent fishing  with  the  rod,  and  doubtless 
when  Lower  California  is  developed,  other 
fine  fishing  grounds  will  be  found.  There 
are  fine  fishing  waters  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  an 
article  soon  to  follow  this  one. 


EXCITING  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  BEAR 


By  EGERTON  R.   YOUNG 


SOME  exciting  stories  are  related,  in 
the  cozy  log  houses  of  Canadian 
settlers,  of  the  audacity  of  the  bears 
when  famished  by  hunger  after  their  long 
winter  hibernation.  The  sturdy  farmer's 
wife  in  the  home  where  I  boarded  was 
quite  a  bear  fighter  in  her  way.  Once 
hearing  a  great  squealing  among  her  pigs 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she  sprang  up, 
and  was  in  time  to  see  a  great  black  bear 
with  a  fat  year- 
ling pig  in  one 
of  his  muscular 
arms,  while  with 
the  other  he  was 
making  desper- 
ate efforts  to  get 
over  the  long 
palings  of  the 
pen.  Without 
waiting  to  call 
the  men,  the 
brave  woman 
seized  from  the 
capacious  fire- 
place a  great 
blazing  fire- 
brand, and  rush- 
ing at  the  bear, 
she  belabored 
him  with  such 
force  and  fury, 
that,  although  he 
had  nearly 
reached  the  top 
with  his  squeal- 
ing burden,  he 
was  so  fright- 
ened by  the  fire 
and  by  the  blows 
so  vigorously  ad- 
ministered that 
he      quickly 

dropped  his  much -prized  porker,  and, 
speedily  scaling  the  wall,  he  disappeared 
in  the  forest  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
pig  was  none  the  worse  for  the  hugging  he 
had  received,  and  the  woman  was  the  her- 
oine of  the  township.  The  next  day  the 
dogs  easily  led  the  men  on  the  trail,  and 
before  night  the  bear  was  treed  and  shot. 


This  brave  woman  was  one  of  three  sis- 
ters who  had  with  their  husbands  and 
famihes  come  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
by  their  industry  and  care  made  for  them- 
selves very  comfortable  homes  in  the  new 
forest  country.  One  of  these  men  had  an 
adventure  with  a  bear  that  was  often 
talked  of  and  laughed  about.  That  he 
came  out  of  it  as  well  as  he  did  was  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  cleverness  of 
the  dogs,  and  the 
fact  that  when 
called  they  were 
within  hearing. 

It  occurred 
during  the  wheat 
harvest,  which  is 
always  a  very 
busy  time  with 
Canadian  farm- 
ers. Mack,  we 
will  call  him — 
for  he  was  of  the 
family  of 
the   Mc's 


"■  A  well-aimed  bul- 
let in  the  brain  gave 
the  farmer  a  three 
months'  supply  of 
bear  meat." 


— was  very 
busily 
engaged 
drawing  to  his 
capacious  barn 
his  golden  grain 
which  had  been 
cut  and  shocked. 
Fearing  rain,  he 
was  with  his 
hired  man  at 
work  from  early 
dawn  until  late 
at  night.  To  his 
great  annoy- 
■  ->  ance,    his    man 

injured  himself, 
and  had  to  lay 
off  for  a  day  or  two.  As  it  was  the  busy 
season,  everybody  was  engaged,  and 
Mack  was  obliged  to  do  the  best  he  could 
alone.  It  was  slow  work,  especially  af- 
ter he  had  got  the  load  into  the  barn,  for 
he  had  not  only  to  pitch  the  sheaves  of 
wheat  from  the  wagon,  but  also  to  go  aloft 
and  stow  them  back  in  the  great  mow. 
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But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  so 
he  alternately  pitched  up  the  sheaves, 
and  climbed  up  to  arrange  them  in  their 
places. 

While  thus  engaged  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mow,  he  was  alarmed  by  hearing  his 
generally  quiet  and  well-mannered  horses 
snorting  and  jumping,  and  tugging  at  their 
tie  lines.  It  was  fortunate  that  when  he 
had  driven  in  that  load  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  tie  his  team. 

Keeping  in  hand  the  large  pitchfork 
with  which  he  had  been  working  among 
the  sheaves,  he  hurried  to  the  front  of 
the  mow  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  commotion  among  the  horses.  From 
his  elevated  position,  which  was  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  floor,  he  saw  a 
very  large  black  bear  leisurely  coming 
in  through  the  open  doorway.  Mack 
was  a  large,  powerful  man,  fiery  in  tem- 
per and  prompt  in  action.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  rapidly  descended 
the  rude  ladder  and  gave  battle  to  the  in- 
truder. His  formidable  pitchfork  was  a 
capital  weapon,  and  so  without  delay  he 
faced  the  bear,  that  was  somewhat  startled 
at  the  man's  sudden  appearance.  But 
bears,  although  such  awkward,  clumsy- 
looking  animals,  are  alert  and  quick  in 
their  movements,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  take 
them  off  their  guard.  As  quick  as  Mack 
was  in  lunging  forward  at  the  bear  to 
transfix  it  with  the  fork,  the  bear  was  upon 
its  hind  legs  and  ready  for  the  assault  ere 
the  sharp,  glittering  tines  of  the  fork  could 
reach  him. 

Bears  are  natural-born  boxers,  and  no 
scientific  pugihst  can  parry  a  blow  more 
cleverly  than  they  can.  So  it  was  in  this 
case.  As  Mack  sprang  forward  to  lunge 
his  fork  into  this  unwelcome  intruder,  the 
bear  with  a  sudden  powerful  stroke  of  one 
of  its  paws  struck  the  fork  such  a  side  blow 
that  it  was  knocked  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
stalwart  farmer  and  landed  on  the  floor 
some  yards  away. 

So  fierce  was  his  attack,  and  with  such 
force  did  he  aim  the  blow  as  he  rushed  for- 
ward at  the  bear,  that,  even  when  the  fork 
was  so  suddenly  knocked  out  of  his  hands, 
he  could  not  stop  himself  in  time,  and 


fell  forward  on  the  floor  of  the  barn 
with  his  head  under  the  hind  legs  of  the 
bear.  Alas  for  poor  Mack !  he  was  in  a  sad 
plight  now.  Ere  he  could  recover  himself, 
the  bear  quickly  reached  down  and,  seizing 
the  prostrate  man  in  its  powerful  arms, 
turned  around  and  started  off  with  him 
to  the  woods. 

Mack  was  not  only  disarmed,  but 
utterly  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  such  a 
brute,  for  his  head  was  being  dragged 
along  the  ground  while  his  feet  were  in  the 
air.  Fortunately  he  had  a  tremendous 
voice,  and  never  did  it  serve  him  better 
than  at  that  moment.  For,  hearing  his 
cries,  his  dogs  came  yelping  to  the  rescue. 

At  first  the  dogs  were  puzzled  to  know 
how  to  do  anything  more  than  to  keep  up 
a  violent  barking.  They  seemed  fearful 
to  close  in  on  the  bear  on  account  of  its 
enormous  size,  and  so  bruin  succeeded  in 
carrying  Mack  quite  a  distance  from  the 
barn.  However,  the  faithful  dogs  at 
length  found  out  the  bear's  weak  spots, 
and  seized  it  by  the  hind  legs  a  little  above 
the  feet.  They  had  found  the  place  where 
a  bear  is  most  sensitive,  except  perhaps 
upon  the  nose.  When  the  bear's  legs 
were  bitten,  it  suddenly  dropped  the  man 
and  turned  upon  its  tormentors.  A  tre- 
mendous side  clip  of  the  fore  paws  sent 
the  dogs  flying.  But  ere  the  bear  could 
seize  Mack  again,  he,  not  much  the  worse 
for  the  hugging,  was  running  to  the  house 
for  his  rifle. 

The  bear,  feeling  that  things  were  going 
against  it,  after  vainly  trying  to  get  hold 
of  one  of  the  dogs,  attempted  to  regain 
the  shelter  of  the  woods.  This  the  dogs 
endeavored  to  prevent.  They  kept  nip- 
ping the  bear's  hind  legs  with  such  per- 
sistency as  to  force  it  into  a  journey  of 
circles  as  it  sought  to  escape,  and  also  to 
defend  itself  from  the  active  assailants. 

Mack  was  almost  out  of  breath  when 
he  reached  his  home  and  could  hardly  stop 
to  make  an  explanation  ere  he  was  off  with 
his  trusted  rifle.  The  bear  was  so  worried 
by  the  dogs  that  it  did  not  observe  the 
man's  approach,  and  thus  a  well-aimed 
bullet  in  the  brain  gave  the  farmer  a  three 
months'  supply  of  bear's  meat. 


WALKING  THROUGH  KOREA 


By  T.   PHILIP  TERRY 


ABROAD  unflecked  stretch  of  lapis-  picturesque  Japanese  houses,  homes  of 
lazuH  sky  smiling  winsomely  upon  pioneer  merchants  from  the  nearby  isl- 
a  landscape  with  nothing  but  the  and  of  Nippon.  It  has  taken  us  but 
smile  to  beautify  it.  A  landscape  of  brown  thirty  hours  to  steam  hither  from  the 
hills  and  vales,  resembling  at  a  distance  uttermost  southern  point  of  that  island, 
the  mesa  lands  of  New  Mexico,  and  so  and  now  that  Chinese  In-chiang,  Jap- 
bare  of  trees  that  isolated  specimens  com-  anese  Jinsen  and  Korean  Chemulpo  loom 
mand  the  attention  and  invoke  commis-  fairly  ahead,  the  Japanese  captain  of  the 
eration  for  having  to  pass  their  hves  in  Genkai  Mam  steams  for  it  with  a  con- 
such  a  verdureless  solitude.  Strings  of  tidence  begotten  of  long  practice  and  not 
straw-thatched  Korean  houses  skirt  the  untinged  by  laudable  ideas  of  ultimate 


base  of  the 
nearer  hills ; 
houses  of  a 
like  tone  of 
brown,  but 
which,  assem- 
bled, produce 
the  deepening 
of  shade  no- 
ticeable where 
clustered 
shadows  he. 
Up  and  down 
the  sides  of 
the  hills  many 
white  figures 
come  and  go, 
climbing  like 
mountain 
goats  the 
paths  which 
wind  like 
snaky,  buff- 
colored  rib- 
bons across 
the  rocky 
waste. 

As  our  ship 
swings  round 
the  low  prom- 
ontory  and 
makes  for  the 
little  bay  at 
the  top  of  Im- 
peratriceGulf, 
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possession. 
As  we  sound 
past  the  inev- 
itable bar  — 
this  time  rep- 
resenting the 
submerged 
outpost  of  the 
river  Han  — 
scattered  flo- 
tillas of  her- 
maphrodite 
junks  slip 
past,  con- 
voyed by 
house  -  boats, 
tenders,  sam- 
pans, and  the 
many  marine 
curios  appar- 
ently insepar- 
able from  a 
Far  -  Eastern 
port.  The  an- 
chor is  scarce- 
ly hooked  in 
the  mud  of 
the  river-bed 
before  a  line 
of  bizarre  Ori- 
ental luggage 
begins  to 
stream  over 
theship'sside. 
Skin  -  trunks, 


the   foreshore  and  one   or  two  consular  bleached    to    all    shades    of   white,   and 

residences,  with  broad  piazzas  and  many  adorned    with   brass   tacks  and  Chinese 

windows,  come  into  view.     Perched  here  hieroglyphs,  form  the  bulk  of  the  mass; 

and  there  amidst   the    rocks    contiguous  and    amidst   this,   diminutive  but  digni- 

to  the  foreign  residences  are  a  score  of  fied,  stands  the  ship's  purser,   counting 
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with  outstretched  finger  the  pig  -  hide 
trunks  and  the  pig-tailed  heads.  From 
the  steerage  climbs  a  horde  of  frowsy, 
odoriferous  Koreans — stalwart  men  most 
of  them  —  wearing  goatees  like  Uncle 
Sam,  and  hair  done  in  a  top-knot  like 
a  twist  of  navy  tobacco.  The  Japanese 
only  are  asked  for  passports,  and  the 
first  officer  inspects  these  rigidly,  holding 
each  close  to  his  spectacled  and  myopic 
eyes  before  favoring  the  owner  with  an 
investigating  scowl.  He  was  all  politeness 
when  I  questioned  him  as  to  this  discrim- 
inating censorship.  "If  Japanese  have 
no  passports  Korean  customs  very  growl," 
said  he ;  "  must  keep  bad  girls  out  and  men 
whd  want  kill  Korean  king." 

Korean  sampans  ply  between  the 
hatoba  (landing  place)  and  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor,  and  for  ten  Japanese  cents, 
eighty  brass  cash,  or  a  package  of  cigar- 
ettes, one  is  rowed  across  the  bay — a  bay 
fairly  alive  with  beautiful  medusae  which 
spasmodically  expand  and  contract  as 
they  drift  by  with  the  tide.  As  Koreans 
cannot  sit  on  their  heels  comfortably  in 
a  moving  sampan  they  stand,  and  in  the 
absence  of  regular  seats  the  passenger 
goes  shoreward  hke  a  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 
trimming  the  craft  by  placing  a  foot  on 
each  side  of  the  center  line  and  arching 
through  the  air  with  its  swaying. 

The  only  brisk  thing  in  Chemulpo  is 
the  tide,  which  rises  thirty-six  feet,  and 
drops  away  from  the  shore  in  a  manner 
startling  to  behold.  As  it  swirls  and 
rushes  seaward,  acres  of  glistening  mud 
begin  to  show  in  the  harbor,  and  ere  long 
hundred  of  junks  are  resting  Hke  fat 
cassowaries  on  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
Scores  of  clam  diggers  swarm  over  the 
slimy  flats,  and  Korean  boys  wade  and 
seine  the  shallow  reaches  of  water  left 
glistening  in  the  sun.  Across  the  flats 
the  Han  River  winds  like  a  muddy  ribbon 
and  all  the  larger  boats  string  along  its 
channel — a  channel  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  a  thousand -ton  ship  turning  in  its 
width. 

Taken  altogether  there  is  scarcely  a 
half  mile  of  decent  street  in  Chemulpo. 
The  rice-paddy  paths  of  China  are  sand- 
papered boulevards  compared  to  the  mis- 
named country  roads  of  Korea,  and  this 
truth  is  thrust  home  to  the  walking  tourist 
ere  he  is  a  mile  from  the  town  limits  of 
Chemulpo. 


I  had  walked,  and  trundled  a  bicycle 
to  the  crest  of  the  range  of  hills  lying  back 
of  the  port,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
pleasure  that  I  beheld  the  hilly,  but  not 
impassable,  country  lying  Seoul-ward  be- 
fore me.  The  land  appeared  as  barren 
as  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  through 
the  clouds  of  agitated  dust  which  at  inter- 
vals swept  across  it  went  scores  of  figurines 
— plodding  coolies  and  mounted  travelers 
faring  to  Seoul  or  to  the  sea.  The  dis- 
tance which  is  supposed  to  lend  enchant- 
ment to  a  view  lent  a  decidedly  fictitious 
value  to  this  jejune  landscape.  A  mile 
on  the  main  highway  to  the  capital  was 
scarcely  passed  before  I  was  bumped  into 
the  conviction  that  a  bicycle  has  no  more 
business  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  than  an 
automobile  would  have  in  Venice  or  in  the 
Kampongs  of  Bangkok.  Unless  the  wheel- 
man possessed  the  endurance  and  the 
sinews  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  and  a 
bicycle  geared  to  a  thousand  and  one,  he 
could  never  compass  the  obstructions 
lying  on  the  most  traveled  road  of  Korea. 
Legation  Street  in  Peking — in  the  deep 
mud-holes  of  which  the  mules  of  the  for- 
eign representatives  fall  and  are  drowned 
— is  a  tanbarked  cycle-path  compared  to 
this  stretch.  The  Koreans  likewise  ap- 
preciate its  demerits,  for  about  every  re- 
spectable traveler  who  passed  me  fared 
by  in  a  sedan-chair  or  on  the  "  hurricane- 
deck  "  of  a  small  native  pony.  These 
contumacious  little  beasts — than  which 
no  more  vicious  can  be  found  in  Asia — 
conceived  an  immediate  dislike  for  me  and 
my  wheel.  At  first  this  was  unnoted  by 
me  and  not  intentionally  reciprocated.  I 
could  not  beheve  myself  the  unmerited 
object  of  the  first  sidewise  kick  deftly 
proffered  by  a  passing  animal,  but  I  was 
soon  to  be  enlightened  on  this  debatable 
point. 

A  dip  of  the  rocky  plain  brought  me, 
still  pushing  my  wheel,  to  the  somewhat 
narrow  ford  of  a  dried  river-bed.  At  the 
middle  of  this  crossing  I  came  face  to  face 
with  a  handsome  spotted  pony  of  the  cir- 
cus-ring type,  ridden  by  a  tall  Korean 
yangban  *  with  a  Mephisto  goatee.  As 
I  walked  past  the  pony  a  nimble  hoof  shot 
out  and  landed  with  a  bang  on  a  trim 
wicker  lunch-basket  strapped  behind  the 
saddle  of  my  wheel.  A  crash  of  broken 
glass,  a  rush  of  eatables,  and  the  air  was 

*  Man  of  leisure. 
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alive  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  sandwiches, 
chicken  and  condiments  and  the  shattered 
hatterie  de  cuisine  which  other  country 
jaunts  had  taught  me  was  good  to  have 
along.  Red  tears  of  rage  from  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy  trickled  down  the  spokes  of  my 
mount,  and  a  tidal  wave  of  resentment 
surged  up  from  my  heart.  But  before  the 
eggs  reached  their  destination  the  pony 
was  nearing  his.  A  mocking  laugh  and 
a  cloud  of  retreating  dust  was  the  last  I 
heard  or  saw  of  these  frisky  and  hilarious 
travelers. 

In  justice  to  the  bunch  of  nerves  and 
wickedness  called  the  Korean  pony,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  does,  not  reserve  all 
his  kicks  for  the  innocent  "foreign  devil." 
I  have  seen  them  bite  and  maul  their 
ma  fits  *  in  a  way  that  even  a  Hong  Kong 
coolie  would  resent.  When  they  take  a 
dislike  to  their  riders  they  show  it  by  buck- 
ing in  a  manner  thoroughly  Western.  If 
this  prove  fruitless,  they  reach  round  and 
bite  the  rider's  legs,  or  shde  him  over  their 
head  and  kick  him  before  he  recovers  from 
his  astonishment. 

*  Coachmen. 


From  the  pedestrians  plodding  along 
the  highway  between  Chemulpo  and  Seoul 
a  fair  index  of  Korean  life  can  be  obtained. 
The  pettiness,  too,  of  the  country's  com- 
merce is  indicated  by  the  strings  of  cash 
swinging  from  the  saddles  of  the  mounted 
wayfarers.  In  the  seaports  this  primi- 
tive money  is  supplemented  by  rupee  cents 
from  India,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon;  by 
British  silver  dollars,  Japanese  yen, 
Kwangtung  mace,  candareens,  and  taels, 
and  an  occasional  Spanish  peso,  returned 
like  a  battered  buccaneer  to  a  rendevouz 
long  abandoned. 

Seoul,  the  capital  of  Cho-sen,  is  built 
amidst  a  network  of  hills  eighteen  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  is  an  ancient  walled  city, 
fortified  in  the  strongest  way  by  smells 
that  would  drive  any  but  an  Asiatic  army 
forthwith  into  the  ocean.  It  is  poor  in 
appearance,  but  rich  in  fleas.  On  autumn 
nights  tigers  frequently  contest  the  right 
of  way  with  belated  pedestrians,  and  this 
is  the  chief  reason  why  one  has  the  entire 
street  to  oneself  in  a  moonlight  stroll  after 
eight  o'clock.  Metaphorically,  one  can 
scarcely  see  the  town  for  the  bald,  bulbous 


Native  Water-carriers  at  the  Well. 


and  bullet-headed  Buddhist  priests  who 
fatten  on  the  superstition  of  the  populace, 
and  lead  licentious  lives  in  the  adjacent 
monasteries.  Barring  an  occasional  court 
function  marked  by  street  processions, 
Seoul  is  triumphantly  devoid  of  sights 
interesting  to  a  traveler.  The  streets 
lack  entirely  those  picturesque  character- 
istics of  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  thorough- 
fare, and  a  vista  across  the  Korean  house- 
tops is  one  of  appalling  monotony.  One 
seeks  in  vain  for  attractive  souvenirs. 

Iron  tobacco  boxes  inlaid  with  crude 
silver  work  can  sometimes  be  had  at  fabu- 
lous prices,  but  they  are  far  from  being  as 
artistic  as  are  their  Moorish  prototypes. 
The  beautiful  crinkly  ware  made  in  the 
Japanese  province  of  Satsuma,  and  now 
known  to  the  world  by  that  name,  was 
first  made  in  Korea,  but  no  specimens  of 
the  old  ware  are  to  be  had,  as  the  art  is  lost 
to  the  native  craftsmen.  In  the  small 
shops  of  Seoul,  Japanese  beer,  matches, 
cigarettes,  and  cheap  crockery  form  the 
chief  stock  in  trade,  while  long-stemmed 
Korean  pipes  and  metal-banded  Korean 


knives  are  offered  in  the  more  pretentious 
shops.  Here,  likewise,  can  be  had  the 
really  unique  Korean  fans,  made  of  silk 
or  paper,  finished  in  oil  and  covered  with 
curious  native  designs.  These  fans  are 
dipped  in  water  before  they  are  used,  and 
the  little  breeze  produced  by  them  is  as- 
tonishingly cool. 

Fairly  interesting  sights  along  the  streets 
are  the  diminutive  foundries  whence  come 
the  famous  but  in  no  sense  beautiful 
Korean  brass  utensils.  Ironwork  is  also 
produced,  but  it  is  more  primitive  than 
even  Vulcan  forged.  Really  magnificent 
tiger  skins  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
the  Seoul  shops,  but  the  crop  is  precarious, 
and  depends  upon  whether  it  be  the  season 
for  the  Koreans  to  hunt  the  tiger  or  for  the 
tiger  to  hunt  the  Korean. 

If  one  be  fresh  from  China,  Singapore, 
or  Japan,  the  absence  of  all  Oriental  color- 
ing in  a  Korean  street  is  displeasing.  The 
white  robes  and  black  crinoline  hats  im- 
part a  sepulchral  appearance  to  the  na- 
tive wearers,  and  one  strives  vainly  to 
escape  the  monotony  which  this  and  the 
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sienna-colored  houses  impart  to  the  land- 
scape. 

The  wall  surrounding  Seoul,  from  which 
kites  are  ever  flying,  is  but  a  pocket 
edition  of  the  great  Chinese  wall  that 
leads  down  to  the  sea  at  Shanhaikwan. 
Piercing  this  Korean  copy  are  the  city 
gates — picturesque  passage-ways — which 
are  promptly  and  irrevocably  closed  with 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  West  Gate  will 
be  entered  by  the  tourist  on  reaching  the 
capital  from  Chemvdpo,  and  should  he 
come  to  the  outside  of  this  but  a  minute 
after  the  sun  has  disappeared  behind  the 
horizon,  and  the  "big  bell"  has  boomed 
its  mournful  warning  note,  he  is  elected  to 
camp  in  the  open  until  Phoebus  has  cycled 
round  the  world  on  the  equatorial  path. 
If  he  reach  the  gate  five  minutes  before  it 
closes  on  its  groaning  hinges,  he  will  wit- 
ness a  sight  that  will  almost  repay  him  for 
the  toilsome  trip  up  from  the  coast.  I 
can  better  describe  this  sight  by  pointing  a 
parallel. 

On  the  rivers  of  China  dwell  millions 
of  natives,  and  they  rear  their  glue-colored 
progeny  between  the  restricted  gunwales 
of  houseboats  and  sampans.  To  the 
Chinaman  no  sampan  is  "home"  without 
a  coop  of  ducks;  and  when  "home"  is 
sometimes  anchored  near  a  rice-field,  the 
ducks  waddle  down  a  narrow  gangplank 
to  disport  themselves  in  the  submerged 
paddies  until  nightfall.  A  well-known 
whistling  note  instantly  starts  them  sam- 
panward,  and  the  last  duck  to  walk  the 
plank  conducting  into  the  coop  is  vigor- 
ously spanked  with  a  split  bamboo.  The 
fact  that  he  is  last  calls  forth  the  chastise- 
ment. To  be  first  and  thus  escape  this, 
they  waddle  briskly  up  the  plank,  pushing, 
fluttering,  and  filling  the  surrounding  air 
with  expostulating  quacks.  When  those 
that  become  wedged  in  the  entrance  are 
freed  and  all  are  safely  housed  for  the 
night,  from  the  darkening  depths  of  the 
coop  come  the  indignant  remarks  of  the 
chastised  one,  unable  to  compose  its 
ruffled  spirit  to  quietness  and  rest. 

When  the  "  big  bell "  of  Seoul  tolls  its 
warning  note  to  the  incoming  Koreans, 
they  all  hasten  city-ward  with  an  impetu- 
ous rush.  For  a  brief  period  pande- 
monium reigns  at  the  gate.  Dogs  bark, 
men  and  women  shout  and  swear,  the 
ponies  squeal  and  kick,  and  above  all  comes 
the  angry  expostulations  of  the  keeper 


striving  to  close  the  door  in  the  faces  of 
the  mob.  There  is  always  a  last  man, 
and  upon  the  top-knotted  head  of  this 
luckless  wight  the  accumulated  wrath  of 
the  gateman  falls.  Nor  does  he  limit  him- 
self to  chastened  remarks.  To  the  im- 
mense delight  of  the  onlookers  the  laggard 
is  remorselessly  kicked  into  a  realization  of 
his  sloth,  and  did  he  not  opportunely  save 
himself  by  diligent  flight,  serious  injury 
might  reach  him  through  the  foot  of  the 
law. 

Nature,  the  pattering  of  many  Hstless 
feet,  and  the  building  of  houses  on  two 
sides  of  a  lane  made  the  Korean  streets. 
From  the  date  of  their  inception  no  care 
has  been  spent  upon  them,  and  they  zig- 
zag their  way  in  front  of  the  little  shops, 
careless,  if  not  happy,  and  as  forlorn  and 
unkempt  as  a  pariah  dog.  Only  the 
rains  care  for  and  wash  them;  only  the 
whirlwinds  sweep  them.  As  Korean 
towns  are  ever  built  amidst  the  hills,  the 
trend  of  the  streets  is  upward,  and  up  and 
down  their  rutty  lengths  come  trains  of 
big  men  and  little  horses,  grudgingly  mov- 
ing forward  in  their  daily  routine  of  toil. 
On  their  backs  the  coolies  wear  a  species 
of  wooden  sawbuck,  long-legged  and  ca- 
pacious, which  stands  on  three  legs  when 
the  wearer  shifts  or  doffs  it  for  a  rest.  In 
the  maw  of  these  awkward  looking  crates 
vegetables,  strings  of  cash,  rolls  of  green 
tiger-skins,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of 
Korean  commerce  ride  homeward  from 
the  sea,  or  seaward  from  the  home.  The 
women  carry  burdens,  share  and  share 
ahke  with  the  men,  and  they  utter  plain- 
tive cries  as  they  pass  from  door  to  door 
in  search  of  cash;  always  pausing  to 
snigger  at  sight  of,  to  them,  an  outlandish 
"  foreign  devil." 

The  dreary  desolation  of  the  Korean 
landscape,  the  absence  of  all  color  in  the 
Korean  fife,  and  the  fathomless  conceit 
of  the  Korean  biped  affect  the  stranger 
unpleasantly,  and  this  sentiment  is  driven 
permanently  home  at  sight  of  the  Korean 
female.  A  mop-headed  Papuan  cannibal 
with  a  finger  of  ivory  thrust  through  the 
cartilage  of  her  nose,  and  a  necklace  of 
shark's  teeth  to  complete  her  attire,  is  a 
symphony  of  grace  compared  to  the  un- 
lovely women  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom. 

As  near  as  one  can  judge  from  a  study 
in  the  street,  the  garment  clinging  closest 
to  the  custard-colored  form  of  the  Korean 
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belle  is  a  pair  of  dowdy  white  trousers, 
which  reach  in  voluminous  and  wrinkled 
folds  from  midwaist  to  the  ankle.  Over 
these  is  worn  a  transparent  sheet  of  ivory- 
yellow  grasscloth  wound  round  and  round 
the  body,  until  the  wearer  resembles  a 
bulging  bag  of  laundry  quite  ready  for  the 
wash.  Over  the  shoulders  a  diaphanous, 
tight-fitting  cambric  waist  is  drawn,  so  ab- 
breviated as  to  leave  a  band  of  six  good 
inches  of  flesh  exposed  to  the  air.  Straw 
sandals  complete  the  attire,  and  thus  clad 
the  Korean  women  walk  stoutly  along  the 
streets,  graceless  and  unlovely,  exposing 
what  Occidental  women  are  most  careful 
to  conceal.  This  amazing  confection 
enables  the  Korean  women  to  successfully 
compete  with  Chinese  women  for  down- 
right unattractiveness. 

The  women  of  the  commonalty  are 
voluble  and  vixenish,  and  ever  ready  to 
slap  a  handful  of  stars  into  the  eyes  of  a 
husband — or  into  those  of  a  timid  and 
shrinking  cyclist — should  the  occasion 
arise.  The  women  of  the  upper  class  are 
rigorously  excluded  from  masculine  eyes, 
and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  is  due  the  com- 
mittee who  fathered  this  unwritten  law. 
The  dainty  little  Japanese  musmee,  teeter- 
ing along  in  sandals  or  on  wooden  geta, 
is  a  genuine  relief  to  the  eye  after  a  \iew 


of  the  uncomely  Korean  female,  and  it  is 
a  pleasing  reflection  that  Nippon  is  slowly 
but  surely  spreading  her  standard  over 
the  Hermit  Realm. 

Until  Korean  boys  are  married  and 
acquire  the  pseudo  diginity  of  the  top- 
knot, their  hair  is  worn  girl  fashion  in 
twin  plaits  down  their  backs.  So  much 
do  they  resemble  girls  that  it  is  sometimes 
difiicult  to  determine  the  sex,  and  one  is 
oftentimes  uncommonly  surprised  to  ob- 
serve what  he  is  positive  are  two  girls 
sprawling  and  viciously  fighting  in  a 
Korean  street. 

When  one  considers  how  spiritless  and 
lazy  the  Koreans  are,  one  unconsciously 
begrudges  the  land  the  one  thing  for  which 
it  is  noted;  viz.,  the  unruffled  splendor  of 
the  Korean  sky.  As  Peking  is  famed  for 
its  superb  winter  cHmate,  and  French 
Cochin-China  for  the  glory  of  its  sunsets, 
so  Korea  is  truthfully  and  poetically 
known  as  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm. 

The  air  of  Central  China  is  always 
vitiated  and  stale,  while  the  excessive 
moisture  of  that  of  Japan  produces  ner- 
vous prostration.  But  the  tang  of  a 
Korean  morning  is  like  a  hallowed  recol- 
lection of  youth,  and  the  gift  of  it  to  the 
Koreans  seems  a  superlative  case  of  mis- 
placed confidence. 


The  Local  Fisherman  and  His  Assistant. 
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AN  ISLAND  DEER  HUNT 


By  JAMES  GILBERT  VAN  MARTER 


DOWN  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  not 
very  far  from  the  Florida  hne,  is 
an  island,  St.  Catherine's  by  name, 
some  twenty-five  miles  long  by  five  in 
width,  primitive,  even  primeval,  far  from 
the  beaten  track,  a  kingdom  in  itself,  de- 
voted to  the  cult  of  Venery.  The  At- 
lantic Ocean  is  on  one  side ;  vast  marshes, 
deep  inlets  and  navigable  tidal  streams  on 
the  other.  Here  are  no  tourists,  no  cheap 
sportsmen,  no  guides,  no  hotels,  but  instead 
a  genuine  wilderness,  where  roam  countless 
deer;  an  island  where  everything  is  subor- 
chnated  to  sport.  Unlike  Jekyl  Island,  the 
millionaires'  club,  unHke  any  other  of  the 
numberless  sea  islands  which  dot  the  coast 
from  Virginia  to  Florida,  it  is  the  property 
of  a  single  man ;  one  who  appreciates  and 
makes  the  most  of  his  island  kingdom. 
Here  the  Virginia  deer  thrive  amazingly. 
Towns  and  cities  are  far  away,  and  there 
are  no  troublesome  neighbors  with  their 
dogs. 

Arriving  there  from  Savannah  one  Jan- 
uary, I  learned  from  my  host  that  on  the 
island,   as  elsewhere  in  the  South,  deer 


stalking  is  a  practical  impossibility,  owing 
to  the  luxuriant  undergrowth,  the  danger 
of  stepping  on  venomous  snakes,  and  the 
impossibility  of  creeping  up  on  game 
where  grass,  growing  knee  high,  rustles 
and  rattles  in  such  a  way  that  the  dullest 
of  animals  would  have  ample  warning. 
Here  is  no  friendly  snow  to  aid  the  stalker; 
there  are  no  streams  or  lakes  for  silent 
canoes.  It  is  only  with  the  assistance  of 
hounds  and  beaters,  the  latter  profoundly 
versed  in  the  topography  of  the  country, 
that  the  wily  deer  can  be  brought  down. 
When  driven,  the  deer,  ever  cunning  and 
resourceful,  are  too  clever  to  trust  to  open 
ground,  but  cling  to  the  almost  impenetra- 
ble jungles,  where  their  tactics  of  doubling, 
side  jumping,  and  other  wary  tricks,  bafi^e 
the  cleverest  hunters.  A  rifle  is  of  practi- 
cally no  use ;  a  shotgun,  loaded  with  buck- 
shot and  a  heavy  charge  of  powder,is  used,* 
even  then  a  miss  is  far  more  common  than 
one  would  suppose.     A  deer  presents  no 

*  The  shotgun  is  always  unsportsmanly  on  deer,  no 
matter  what  the  conditions,  and  its  use  cannot  be  ex- 
cused on  any  ground.  Our  southern  friends  are  far 
behind  in  the  ethics  of  the  game. — Editor. 
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easy  mark  for  the  sportsman  when  seen 
in  ghmpses  only,  flitting  between  trees 
set  inconveniently  close,  flying  like  the 
wind.  It  requires  good  judgment,  a 
quick  eye,  alert  senses,  and  a  total  ab- 
sence of  buck  fever  to  make  a  kill.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  long  drawn  out 
pleasure  of  an  open  stalk  in  a  mountain- 
ous country  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
intense  momentary  excitement  of  this  snap 
shooting;  but,  of  course,  each  method  has 
its  warm  advocates.  To  one  in  search  of 
soul-stirring  excitement,  I  recommend 
this  southern  deer  shooting. 

My  host  further  told  me  that  he  allows 
no  cultivation  of  the  soil,  excepting  small 
garden  patches,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
deer,  and  because  he  found  that  it  was 
injudicious  to  encourage  the  settlement 
of  more  negroes  on  the  island  than  were 
actually  necessary  for  the  work,  for  in  the 
African  there  is,  deep  rooted,  the  making 
of  a  poacher.  Estimates  as  to  the  number 
of  deer  on  the  island  are,  of  course,  mere 
matters  of  conjecture;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
there  are  between  ten  and  twenty  thou- 
sand. 

The  chief  hunter,  a  broad-shouldered, 
burly  negro,  with  a  mouth  and  teeth  which 
would  make  the  fortune  of  a  minstrel 
singer,  blew  his  horn,  to  a  chorus  of  bays 
from  impatient  hounds,  and,  mounting  his 
horse,  followed  the  carriage  in  which  we 
set  forth.  This  morning  the  deer  drive 
was  to  take  place  in  the  pine  barrens  of 
the  northern  end  of  the  island. 

We  drove  for  an  hour  through  the  needle- 
carpeted  forest,  horses  and  wheels  scarce 
breaking  the  primeval  stillness,  until, 
reaching  a  group  of  horsemen,  we  halted 
hard  by  an  Indian  mound,  last  vestige  of 
a  perished  race. 

The  beaters  disappeared  with  the  dogs, 
and  the  exciting  moment  was  at  hand. 
After  much  cautioning  against  shooting 
beyond  certain  angles  from  the  stand  to 
which  I  was  apportioned,  I  was  left  alone, 
each  stand  being  placed  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  other;  a  safe 
distance,  one  would  say,  though  accidents 
are  by  no  means  infrequent,  in  spite  of  the 
distance.  The  view  from  where  I  stood 
was  a  charming  one,  exceptionally  open 
in  front — this,  I  believe,  a  favor  to  the 
novice — and  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which 
elapsed  in  silence  passed  quickly.  It  was 
broken,  of  a  sudden,  by  a  succession  of 


loud  yells  and  followed  by  a  series  of 
short,  jerky  bays  from  the  hounds  and 
occasional  encouraging  shouts  from  the 
beaters,  which  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen,  but  it  was  quite 
evident,  even  to  my  untrained  ears,  that 
the  deer  was  at  hand.  Then,  for  a  second, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tawny,  flying  shape 
going  with  great  leaps  and  bounds ;  a  shot 
followed,  then  two  more,  and  all  was  si- 
lent. The  dogs  came  close  behind,  now 
silent  as  the  beaters,  and  no  sound  of  tri- 
umph was  heard ;  but  a  horn  called  us  to 
the  first  stand,  near  which  the  carriage 
stood,  and  there  I  heard  the  story  of  a 
simple  miss. 

A  new  "drive"  was  arranged,  and 
reached  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Again  we  were  placed  with  the  same  mi- 
nute care;  again  the  wait,  a  restful  period 
of  unbroken  silence,  save  for  the  sighing 
of  the  wind  through  the  tree  tops;  a  sad, 
sobbing  sort  of  sound,  broken  suddenly 
by  the  distant  yelling  which  proclaimed 
the  jumping  of  a  deer.  This  time  the 
drive  went  with  a  wild  rush,  passing 
well  to  my  left;  nothing  seen,  only  heard, 
and  ending  in  a  veritable  fusillade.  Six, 
perhaps  more,  shots  were  fired,  followed 
by  a  noisy  altercation  with  the  hounds, 
who,  poor  beasts,  would  persist  in  follow- 
ing their  prey,  owing  probably  to  drops  of 
blood  from  a  wounded  animal.  Per- 
suaded by  a  stout  whip  to  obey  their  mas- 
ters, the  hounds  were  soon  rounded  up; 
the  recall  was  blown  on  the  horn,  and  we 
assembled  to  gaze  upon  a  small  buck,  sole 
product  of  the  fusillade.  It  seemed  that 
eight  deer,  in  one  bunch,  had  passed  be- 
tween two  stands,  and  afforded  close  but 
difficult  shots;  only  one  had  fallen,  and 
that  one  was  hit  by  both  standers.  The 
bucks,  at  this  late  season,  had  already 
shed  their  horns,  and  except  to  an  expert, 
were  indistinguishable  from  the  does.  As 
a  rule,  the  does  are  not  shot  ;*  in  fact,  only 
ladies  are  exempt  from  a  scolding,  should 
they  accidentally  shoot  a  doe,  so  that  my 
feelings  can  be  imagined  when  at  the  next 
stand  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  bring 
one  down.  Under  the  circumstances,  and 
particularly  considering  that  experts  only 
can  tell  a  doe  from  a  buck  at  this  season, 
I  escaped  without  reproach,  though  not 
without    regret.     Sam,    the    burly    head 

*  Rule  or  no  rule,  sportsmen  never  shoot  does. — 
Editor. 
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beater,  insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with 
me,  and  I  nearly  laughed  in  his  face  when 
he  solemnly  said,  "  Now,  how  you  Hke  me 
an'  the  massa's  island?"  Sam,  by  the 
way,  was  born  on  this  island,  a  slave;  has 
never  been  wilhng  to  leave  it  and  feels  as 
if  he  owned  it,  the  massa  being  a  tolerated 
individual  who  affords  him  much  sport 
and  a  living. 

A  lunch  in  the  woods,  the  air  as  balmy 


new  sensations,  beautiful  views  and  pleas- 
ant thoughts. 

The  next  hunt  is  worth  recording,  not 
only  because  the  scenery  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  island  is  so  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  northern  end,  but  because  it 
does  not  often  happen  that  one  has  a 
chance  of  killing  deer  on  an  ocean  beach. 

We  started  late  again,  of  course,  for  the 
climate  makes  one  lazy;  the  day  ahead  of 


On  the  Beach  After  the  Successful  Drive. 


and  deliciously  soft  as  one  could  wish  for, 
was  followed  by  a  pleasant  ride  through 
forests  of  pine;  then  some  open  spaces, 
little  prairies  now,  but  before  the  Civil  War 
cotton  fields  of  a  prosperous  plantation. 
Later  still  we  rode  through  a  park-hke 
country  dotted  with  giant  oaks,  singly  or 
in  clumps,  affording  sylvan  views  of  en- 
chanting beauty,  closing  with  the  mag- 
nificent live-oak  avenue  leading  up  to  the 
house,  a  fitting  finale  to  a  day  fraught  with 


of  us  promised  to  be  a  long  one,  with 
twenty-five  miles  to  cover,  several  stops 
for  drives,  and  a  visit  to  the  old  south 
end  settlement.  The  road  across  the 
island  carried  us  through  a  lovely  region 
of  park  country;  southern  oak  covered 
with  moss,  standing  in  glades,  reminding 
one  of  English  scenery  but  for  the  moss 
and  occasional  palmettos.  After  awhile 
the  woodland  scenery  changed,  becoming 
more  mixed,  all  sort  of  hardwood  trees 
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The  Old  "  Tabby  "  Slave  Houses. 


appearing,  and  shrubs,  also  pines  of  all 
kinds. 

A  five-mile  ride  brought  us  to  the  sea- 
beach.  To  my  surprise,  it  was  decided 
to  have  a  drive  here;  the  idea  of  shoot- 
ing deer  on  a  sea-beach  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  it  promised  something 
novel.  It  v^as  explained  that  the  bucks, 
after  shedding  their  horns,  often  leave 
their  accustomed  haunts,  as  if  ashamed 
of  their  nakedness,  and  retire  to  out-of-the- 
way  places.  On  the  ocean  side  of  St. 
Catherine's  are  to  be  found  two  or  three 
small  islands,  called  "hammocks,"  cov- 
ered with  a  nearly  impenetrable  growth  of 
scrub  vegetation,  consisting  mostly  of 
palmettos.  The  largest  of  these  ham- 
mocks is  connected  at  low  tide  with  the 
•  main  island  by  a  broad  beach  and  offers 
no  avenue  of  escape  to  the  deer  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  seek  refuge  thereon. 
True,  sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  take 
to  the  water,  and  by  hard  swimming  escape 
to  the  more  distant  islets. 

Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  and 
unusual  than  standing  upon  the  sand 
dunes,  the  foaming  surf  upon  one  hand 
and  a  waving  line  of  marsh,  backed  by  pal- 
mettos, on  the  other ;  whilst  the  long  reach 
of  white  beach  stretched  in  front  and  be- 
hind for  miles.  The  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 


roundings, quite  made  me  forget  the  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  hounds 
and  drivers  had  trotted  away.  And 
then  far  away  I  caught  the  sound  of  a 
hound's  bay,  faintly  intermingled  with 
the  murmuring  of  the  surf,  but  even  to 
my  untrained  ear  quite  unmistakable. 
The  sounds  came  closer  and  closer;  the 
standers  stood  at  the  ready  with  tingling, 
tense  nerves.  Minutes  passed,  the  bay- 
ing became  fainter  instead  of  louder, 
until  it  was  apparent  that  the  deer  had 
doubled  on  the  hounds  and  was  once  more 
lurking  in  the  fastness  of  the  hammock 
jungle.  It  takes  a  clever  and  nervy  deer 
to  try  such  tactics  on  the  open  sand  beach, 
therefore  we  anxiously  waited  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  second  search.  Ten  long 
minutes  elapsed,  when  again  we  heard 
the  faintest  of  distant  bays  borne  down 
to  us  upon  a  gentle  breeze;  this  time, 
however,  the  approach  was  swifter,  a  long 
straight  run  down  the  beach,  with  plenty 
of  time  to  see  the  flying,  tawny  form  which 
made  nearly  straight  for  the  spot  where  I 
stood.  It  was  going  a  tremendous  pace, 
keeping  far  ahead  of  the  dogs,  coming 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  A  quick  glance 
down  the  barrel,  a  touch  of  the  trigger, 
and  to  my  surprise  the  buck  rolled  over 
and  over,  a  clean  kill. 

I  had  little  time  to  inspect  my  quarry,  for 


Dick  Bringing  in  the  Deer  Sliot  on  tlie  Beach. 
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a  warning  shout  from  the  other  standers 
reminded  me  that  there  was  something 
strange  in  the  non-appearance  of  the  dogs ; 
hardly  had  I  regained  my  place  when  the 
baying  of  hounds  was  clearly  wafted  to  us, 
and  down  the  beach  came  another  stag, 
closely  pursued  by  the  dogs,  though  evi- 
dently well  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
The  leaping  form  bounded  straight  for  my 
hiding  place,  and,  the  fates  having  ordained 
that  I  should  have  luck,  I  made  another 
good  shot,  which,  while  it  did  not  bring 
the  deer  down  at  once,  would  soon  have 
proved  fatal.  As  the  deer  still  ran,  the 
stander  on  my  left  took  a  shot,  which,  by 
breaking  a  leg,  caused  the  buck  to  drop  not 
far  from  the  edge  of  a  dense  thicket.  The 
dogs,  coming  close  behind,  were  only  kept 
off  the  animal  by  very  hard  work,  and 
we  all  were  glad  when  the  negro  drivers 
came  up  on  their  horses  to  take  charge  of 
the  unruly  beasts.  I  noticed  a  raccoon 
hanging  from  the  pommel  of  a  saddle,  and 
a  dehghted  negro,  with  the  broadest  of 
smiles,  told  how  the  dogs  had  treed  him 
while  trailing  the  deer. 


The  carriage  having  come  up,  and  the 
tide  being  low,  it  was  decided  to  keep  along 
the  ocean  beach.  Great  flocks  of  ducks, 
floating  serenely  just  out  of  gunshot  upon 
the  placid  surface  of  the  sea,  aggravated 
the  youngsters  in  the  party  into  shoot- 
ing blindly  and  ineffectually  with  their 
rifles. 

The  whole  day  was  one  long  round  of 
surprises,beautiful  views,  mingled  with  un- 
expected pauses  to  allow  for  some  more 
deer  shooting,  or  occasional  stops  in  which 
to  give  the  negroes  a  chance  to  kill  an- 
other coon.  After  exploring  the  southern 
end  and  lunching  in  a  grassy  field  dotted 
with  graceful  palmettos,  we  turned  our 
heads  homeward,  passing  first  through  a 
marshy  region  dotted  with  hammocks, 
veritable  haunts  of  deer,  and,  I  regret  to 
add,  of  snakes;  thence,  climbing  up  on 
high  ground,  we  traversed  what  had 
once  been  cultivated  land  in  the  golden 
days,  now  overgrown,  but  still  very  pretty ; 
and  finally  reached  the  ruins  of  the  old 
south  end  plantation  house  and  the  adja- 
cent slave  houses. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  OUTDOOR 

WORLD 


DAVENPORT,  whose  virile  pictures 
are  known  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
who  put  the  dollar  mark  on  Hanna, 
who  helped  to  make  Roosevelt's  a  house- 
hold name  before  he  became  President, 
who  brutalized  the  Trust  idea  by  represent- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  a  Garagantuan  monster 


made  the  little  valley  farm  of  forty  acres, 
on  the  Orange  hills,  the  home  of  rare  birds 
and  thoroughbred  stock. 

One  sunny  afternoon  I  tramped  over 
Davenport's  acres  in  company  with  A.  B. 
Frost,  his  neighbor. 

"That    man,"  said    Davenport,  when 


"  Well,  how  did  I  happen  to  go  in  for  pheasant  breeding  ?  " 


wielding  a  massive  club  against  struggling 
industry,  who  cartoons  from  day  to  day 
the  succulent  lessons  of  the  news,  is  a  man 
whose  own  life  is  lived  in  the  open. 

The  reading  public  knows  the  cartoonist 
as  a  man  whose  pen  uncovers  hypocrisy 
and  puts  the  knife  of  ridicule  into  political 
bombast;  but  there  is  another  side  quite 
as  interesting.  It  is  his  personal  side ;  his 
home  side ;  the  side  his  outdoor,  sports- 
man nature  finds  expression  in  at  Mor- 
ris Plains,  at  his  little  ranch,  among  his 
horses,  his  cattle,  his  sheep,  his  pheasants, 
his  water  fowl. 

At  Morris  Plains  Farmer  Davenport 
expresses  himself.  There  he  has  com- 
bined the  beautiful  with  the  practical,  and 


artist  Frost's  back  was  turned,  "  has  been 
my  ideal  for  years.  When  I  first  began 
to  draw  I  fell  in  love  with  Frost's  pictures. 
They  always  had  animals  in  them.  I 
admired  him  from  afar.  When  I  was  way 
out  in  California  I  wrote  letters  to  him; 
letters  that  were  not  answered.  Probably 
Frost  thought  me  some  dreadful  monster, 
and  didn't  like  to  encourage  me.  But  his 
indifference  did  not  lessen  my  admiration 
of  his  work.  It  only  strengthened  my 
desire  to  meet  him.  When  I  came  East 
and  found  him  farming  out  here,  I  re- 
solved to  beard  him  in  his  den,  so  one  day 
I  jumped  my  horse,  and  simply  took  the 
fence  at  his  place.  I  found  him  out  in  the 
field  at  work.     'I'm  Davenport,'  I  said, 
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'and  I  want  to  know  you.'  Well,  ever 
since  then  we've  been  friends  and  neigh- 
bors." 

The  incident  is  characteristic.  Daven- 
port is  blunt,  to  the  point,  and  what  he 
wants  in  life  he  goes  after.  When  he  was 
a  boy,  out  in  Oregon  on  his  father's  farm, 
he  "ached"  to  draw,  and  draw  he  did. 
He  used  to  lie  on  his  stomach  all  day,  and 
make  sketches  of  animals  on  the  barn 
floor.  His  father,  perceiving  his  talent, 
erected  a  blackboard  four  feet  high  by 
fifteen  feet  long,  covering  the  side  of  a 
room  in  the  farmhouse,  and  supplying 
him  with  plentiful  chalk,  let  him  "go it" 
-to  his  heart's  content.  The  first  op- 
portunity came  when,  his  father  having 
secured  him  a  position  on  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  he  left  the  farm  at  Silverton. 

"When  I  left  home  that  time,"  said 
Davenport,  "  I  was  escorted  to  the  station 
by  a  brass  band.  'He's  too  big  for  this 
place,'  the  neighbors  said,  so  I  went  away 
in  a  cloud  of  glory.  Well,  I  was  on  the 
Oregonian  just  one  day — it  took  them 
only  twenty-four  hours  to  find  out  and 
tell  me  that  I  couldn't  draw." 

Next  he  was  sent  away  to  school.  He 
remained  there  one  week,  a  job  having 
been  offered  him  as  a  "  devil"  in  a  printing 
office.  He  could  not  keep  away  from  ink 
and  paper.  In  1892,  after  a  number  of 
vicissitudes,  he  landed  in  San  Francisco, 
and  got  a  position  "doing  pictures."  His 
first  permanent  work  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Chronicle.  It  was  while  on  that  paper, 
that  he  drew  a  cartoon  of  Senator  "  Steve" 
White's  whiskers,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  W.  R.  Hearst,  who  at  once 
engaged  him  on  the  Examiner. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  sitting  on  the  porch 
of  the  quaint  little  house  that  the  cartoon- 
ist calls  his  ranch  home,  a  house  famous 
as  a  headquarters  of  General  Hand  the 
winter  Washington  was  in  Morristown, 
"when  I  am  out  here  among  my  pheas- 
ants, I  think  cartoons;  when  I  am  in 
the  office  in  Park  Row,  I  think  pheas- 
ants— but  come  on  and  I  will  show  you 
the  finest  pheasant  in  the  world,"  he  ex- 
claimed impulsively.  "President  Roose- 
velt wants  the  nation  to  stock  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  with  the  Impeyan.  I  ha\'e  the 
only  pair  in  this  country,  and  the  only  one 
ever  hatched  in  captivity." 

We  walked  through  the  barnyard,  past 
a  drove  of  friendly  Persian  sheep,   two 


handsome  collies  dancing  at  our  heels, 
to  the  opposite  shore  of  a  large  duck  pond. 

"There,  isn't  he  a  beauty?"  the  artist- 
fancier  exclaimed.  "  The  finest  bird  alive. 
Kipling  likens  the  Impeyan  in  his  flight 
to  a  ball  of  burning  gold  dropped  a  thou- 
sand feet  from  some  Himalayan  spur." 

The  Impeyan  jerked  his  head  scorn- 
fully and  walked  away.  We  watched  him 
until  he  balanced  himself  on  the  farthest 
edge  of  a  rock  at  the  shore  of  the  pond. 
When  we  had  feasted  our  eyes  on  the 
graceful  bird,  whose  plumage  and  proud 
bearing  were  superb,  Davenport  wheeled 
about  and  pointed  toward  the  corner  of  a 
fence.  But  the  wind  had  banked  it  with 
dead  leaves,  and  we  saw  nothing  to  warrant 
inspection. 

"Don't  see  anything,  eh?"  Davenport 
chuckled.  "  Well,  I  didn't  till  one  day  I 
came  out  here  and  saw  the  Impeyan  star- 
ing at  the  fence  corner.  He  trotted  away 
upon  my  arrival,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
looked  for  five  minutes  that  I  saw  that 
mallard.  She's  made  her  own  nest  there, 
and  is  hatching  out  her  own  eggs." 

Though  Davenport's  finger  pointed 
straight  at  the  mallard,  it  took  us  some 
time  to  distinguish  her  from  the  leaves. 

"  Come  over  here,  Frost.  I  want  to  see 
if  you  beat  me  on  chickens?"  the  cartoon- 
ist called,  leading  the  way  toward  the 
aviaries. 

We  passed  dozens  of  wire-enclosed 
coops  alive  with  young  birds  of  every 
variety  of  the  pheasant  family,  mothered 
by  sleek-looking  hens,  until  we  reached 
the  aviaries,  some  twenty  or  more  in 
number,  where  Davenport  keeps  the 
original  pairs  of  his  imported  pheasants. 
Squawking  ganders  and  long-throated 
peacocks  heralded  our  approach.  A  vul- 
turine  guinea  fowl  let  out  a  screech  that 
pierced  our  ears  as  we  neared  his  habitat. 

"That  fellow  sets  up  an  alarm  that 
drives  us  all  crazy  sometimes,"  Davenport 
remarked.  "He  comes  from  Madagascar 
and  has  lived  longer  in  captivity  than  the 
others,  but  he  doesn't  take  kindly  to  it. 

"  Some  people  have  a  desire  to  fancy 
and  quench  their  lust  by  raising  fine  poul- 
try; but  after  they  have  seen  pheasants 
they  go  home  and  eat  their  poultry," 
Davenport  said,  laughing,  observing  our 
admiring  glances  at  the  cages  of  won- 
derfvil  birds  from  Asia,  Africa,  Japan,  and 
the  islands  of  the  South  Seas. 


The  Vulturine  Guinea  Fowls  from  Southern  Africa. 


"Those    Sonnerati    jungle    fowl,"    for  Europe  in  fifteen  years.     The  young  ones 

Davenport  was  following  our  eyes,  "were  I  raise  go  back  to  the  London  Zoo.     The 

captured  in  the  south  of  India  year  before  little  ones  are  worth  $250  per  pair.     Birds 

last.     They  were  the  first  pair  brought  to  raised  here  do  not  suffer  from  the  diseases 
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The  Fat-tail  Sheep,  the  Pride  of  the  Stock  Farm. 
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'  There,  isn't  he  a  beauty, 


don't  see  anything,  eh  ?  " 


that  imported  ones  do,  and  are  therefore  "Anderson's    Kelliges,"    Davenport    ex- 
very  much  in  demand."  plained  ;    "  the    only  live    ones  in    cap- 
We  turned  our  eyes  to  a  cage  containing  tivity."    Then  he  pushed  on,  leaving  the 
an  extraordinarily  beautiful  pair  of  birds,  fascinating   cages   of   firebacks;    golden, 


Investi^t;ating  an  Ailing  Young  riieasant, 
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black-throated  torguatus  and  eared  Man- 
churian  and  Borneo  fork-tailed  pheasants, 
toward  the  hill,  to  show  us  "  the  business 
end  of  the  farm." 

The  daisy-covered  mountain  side  was 
dotted  with  small  coops,  a  keeper's  house 
standing  sentinel  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
We  tramped  to  the  edge  of  the  enclosure. 
"  Be  careful  now, or  you  will  step  on  them," 
the  fancier  cautioned ;  and  there  was  good 
need,  for  the  grass  proved  to  be  alive  with 
young  wild  turkeys,  pheasants  and  quail. 

"  I  once  marveled  at  Hagenbeck's  skill, 
but  if  you  had  told  me  that  any  one  had 
silver  pheasants  that  a  stranger  could  pat 
on  their  backs  I  would  have  looked  at  you 
and  walked  away,"  Davenport  remarked 
as  we  picked  up  the  little  brown  specks, 
and  fondled  them  in  our  hands,  admiring 
their  soft  beauty  and  easily  won  confi- 
dence. 

Leisurely  walking  back  across  the  fields, 
through  swarms  of  water  fowl  and  pro- 
testing geese,  the  inevitable  question  rose 
to  my  lips,  "  How  did  you,  an  artist  and 
cartoonist,  happen  to  go  into  fancy  stock 
and  pheasant  breeding?" 

Davenport's  keen,  thoughtful  eyes  swept 
over  his  beloved  collection.  His  boyish 
face  grew  serious. 

"Well,"  he  said  reflectively,  "when  I 
was  a  youngster  at  my  home  out  in  Oregon, 
my  father  had  a  big  family  dictionary.  It 
was  my  favorite  book,  and  every  time 
any  one  opened  it  he  found  that  the  pages 
parted  naturally  at  a  well-thumbed  place 
containing  the  pictures  of  animals.  I 
guess  that's  the  only  explanation  I  can 
give." 

And  no  other  was  necessary.  It  was 
more  than  evident  that  the  love  of  animals 
was  born  in  Davenport's  nature.  It  took 
years  of  hard  work,  of  the  other  side  of 
Davenport,  to  enable  him  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  the  Morris  Plains'  side  of 
him;  but  now  in  his  barn  stamp  the 
noted  Speedway  trotters,  Ned  and  Car- 
rilion,  the  latter  with  a  record  of  2  :i6,  and 
Edward  W.,  who  has  2:21  J  to  his  credit. 
In  his  aviaries  are  thirty-seven  varieties 
of  the  rarest  pheasants  of  the  world,  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world.  Running 
free  over  his  land  are  equally  as  large  a 
variety  of  water  fowl,  peacocks,  leghorns, 
and  chickens,  while  in  yards  and  fields  are 
imported  cattle,  goats  and  sheep,  perhaps 
^  hundred  in  all  |  and  right  in  the  "  middle 


of  the  puddle,"  his  house,  stables  and 
aviaries  rubbing  elbows,  lives  the  cartoon- 
ist farmer,  less  than  forty  years  of  age, 
tall,  handsome  and  serious,  thoughtful 
and  intensely  human,  full  of  fun,  seeing  the 
humor  in  life,  admiring  the  beauty  and 
studying  the  habits  of  beast  and  bird, 
happy,  contented,  arrived;  an  adoring 
husband  and  father,  a  successful,  ab- 
stemious, well-balanced  man,  getting  his 
enjoyment  out  of  life  in  simple,  natural 
pleasures  of  the  soil  and  the  creatures  that 
inhabit  it.  

r^OMMANDER  Robert  E.  Peary,  who 
^  has  announced  his  intention  of  again 
undertaking  that  greatest  of  all  world's 
sport,  a  hunt  for  the  earth's  pole,  has 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  perils  of  Arc- 
tic travel.  Peary  is  tall,  straight,  mus- 
cular and  lithe.  He  has  a  long,  bony 
face,  straight  nose,  well  defined  jaws  and 
square  chin.  His  eyes  are  deep  set,  large 
and  gray.  He  has  a  long  tawny  mus- 
tache and,  for  a  young  man,  unusually 
bushy  eyebrows.  At  one  moment  one 
might  take  him  for  a  lean,  sinewy  Scotch 
Highlander;  at  another  moment  he  has 
the  appearance  of  a  Norseman.  His  face 
is  intelligent,  rather  heroic,  and  occasion- 
ally, when  he  grows  earnest,  is  gaunt. 
He  has  long  legs  and  long  arms,  and  as  a 
rule  he  is  a  man  of  very  serious  bearing, 
with  a  touch  of  courtliness.  He  impresses 
one  for  the  most  part  as  a  cold-blooded 
engineer;  but  engaged  upon  the  subject 
that  is  next  to  his  heart,  he  is  almost  sure 
to  break  out  into  a  boyish  enthusiasm,  and 
then,  behind  all  talk  of  geography  and 
hydrography,  is  revealed  the  pure  adven- 
turer with  tlae  love  of  glory  glowing  in  his 
soul.  In  the  parlor  of  his  simple  little 
wood-embowered  cottage  in  W^ashington 
are  lovingly  treasured  bits  of  meteorite 
ore,  wooden  models  of  Eskimo  images, 
the  skin  of  a  white  polar  bear,  and  a  stuffed 
baby  seal,  also  white;  and  if  his  interest 
is  aroused  in  a  visitor  he  may  display  the 
touch  of  good  fellowship  by  serving  a  glass 
of  wine  that  has  been  in  the  polar  circle 
and  a  cigar  that  aged  on  the  shore  of  the 
central  polar  sea. 

Such  is  the  personality  of  the  man  who 
will  seek  to  place  the  American  flag  in  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  unknown  earth. 
"Will  not  the  bosom  of  every  American 
swell  with  a  Httle  more  pride  if  that  feat 
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is  accomplished?"  he  said  to  a  friend  re- 
cently. "And  particularly  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  already  expended  over  two  millions 
of  dollars  in  that  effort  and  have  failed. 
I  shall  not  feel  that  my  life  work  is  ac- 
comphshed  unless  I  reach  the  pole.  I 
undertook  it  as  an  adventure,  now  it  is  my 
work.  Aside  from  the  scientific  value  of 
the  expedition,  every  American  should  be 
interested 
in  the  un- 
dertaking." 

An  ad- 
ditional in- 
terest will 
be  felt  in 
the  polar 
trip,  as  in 
Peary's 
dash  to  the 
pole  there 
exists  the 
elements  of 
a  race;  for 
already 
other  Arctic 
navigators, 
both  to  the 
north  and 
to  the 
south,  are 
after  the 
coveted 
prize. 

English, 
Swedish, 
and  Scot- 
tish expedi- 
tions are  to 
the  south, 
whileAmer- 
ican  and 
Norwegian 


Commander  Robert  E.  Peary. 


guished  scientist  of  that  name;  and  the 
Swedish  rehef  expedition,  which  sailed  in 
August,  on  the  ship  Frithjoj,  is  com- 
manded by  Captain  Glyden;  and  lastly, 
the  Zeigler  ship,  America,  commanded 
by  Captain  Coffin,  which  sailed  away 
from  Tromsoe  in  July,  is  in  charge  of  the 
young  American,  Anthony  Fiala,  of  the 
unsuccessful  Baldwin  expedition. 

The  English  and  Swedish  governments 

are  assist- 
ing the  Ant- 
arctic ex- 
plorations, 
having  ap- 
propriated 
large  sums 
to  equip, 
supply  and 
relieve  the 
pole  hunt- 
ers. The 
Norwegian 
expedition 
also  re- 
ceives offi- 
cial coun- 
ten  an  c  e 
and  assist- 
ance. The 
two  Ameri- 
can explor- 
ers,  An- 
thony Fiala 
and  Com- 
m  a  n  d  e  r 
Peary,  are 
alone  de- 
pendent 
upon  pri- 
vate enter- 
prise. Pea- 
ry believes 
that,  de- 


parties   are    battling  with    ice   and   cold  spite  the  presence  of  two  polar  expedi- 

of   the  north  to  reach   the   goal  so  long  tions  in  northern  latitudes,  it  will  be  pos- 

sought  for.      The   Enghsh   ship  Discov-  sible  to  beat  them  in  reaching  the  long- 

ery    is    under  command   of    Captain  R.  sought -for  point  farthest  north. 


F.  Scott,  of  the  Royal  Navy;  the  Scot- 
tish expedition  is  under  command  of 
Professor  Bruce,  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity;   the    Norwegian   expedition,    on 


Though  the  vast  glaciated  continent 
to  the  south  offers  a  more  virgin  field  of 
scientific  research,  the  interest  of  American 
scientists  is  naturally  in  the  north,  the  field 


the  whahng  ship  Gjoa,  is  commanded  by  of  former  triumphs  of  Kane,  Hall,  Well- 
Captain  Ammundensen,  late  of  Gerlach's  man,  Greely,  Lockwood,  Brainard  and 
Antarctic  expedition  of  1897-99;  the  Peary.  These  and  eminent  explorers  of 
Nordenksjold  expedition  is  led  by  Dr.  other  nations  have  made  the  north  polar 
Otto  Nordenksjold,  nephew  of  the  distin-  region  a  well-known  country,  but  in  the 
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three  hundred  years  of  polar  explorations 
the  farthest  north  reached  is  86°  ^y,  by 
the  Abruzzi  expedition;  Peary  himself,  in 
igoi,  attaining  the  farthest  north  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  84°  17',  some  400 
statute  miles  from  the  pole.  The  proposed 
expedition  of  Peary,  therefore,  is  for  the 
avowed  object  of  crossing  those  4c^  undis- 
covered miles  of  tortuous  floes  and  moun- 
tains of  ice. 

"The  proper  method,"  he  says,  "for 
an  effective  attack  upon  the  pole  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  paragraph:  A  strong- 
built  ship  of  maximum  power;  a  minimum 
party,  utilizing  the  Eskimos  exclusively 
for  the  rank  and  file;  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  station  or  sub-base  at  the 
Sabine ;  the  formation  of  a  chain  of  caches 
from  Sabine  to  Hecla;  the  estabhshment 
of  a  main  base  somewhere  on  the  North 
Grinnell  Land  coast;  forcing  the  ship  to 
winter  quarters  there;  the  redistribution 
of  the  entire  tribe  of  Whale  Sound  Eski- 
mos, taking  the  picked  men  of  the  tribe 
on  the  ship,  and  distributing  the  others 
in  a  series  of  settlements  along  the  Grinnell 
Land  coast,  with  the  rear  on  the  perennial 
walrus  grounds  at  Sontag  Bay  and  the 
head  of  certain  summer  navigation  at 
Sabine,  and  the  van  at  Hecla;  and, 
finally,  an  advance,  in  the  earliest  return- 
ing light  of  February,  from  Hecla  north- 
ward over  the  polar  pack,  with  a  small, 
light  pioneer  party,  followed  by  a  large, 
heavy  main  party,  from  which  at  intervals 
two  or  three  sledges  would  drop  out  and 
return,  until  on  the  last  stage  there  would 
be  but  two  or  three  sledges  left. 

The  Navy  Department  has  made  it 
possible  for  Peary  to  put  to  test  his  plan; 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shares 
his  ambitions  and  has  granted  him  three 
years'  leave.  "The  attainment  of  the 
pole  should  be  your  main  object,"  wrote 
Assistant  Secretary  Darling.  "Nothing 
short  will  sufiice.  The  discovery  of  the 
poles  is  all  that  remains  to  complete  the 
map  of  the  world.  That  map  should  be 
completed  in  our  generation  and  by  our 
countrymen." 

Under  these  instructions,  with  govern- 
ment cognizance,  but  aided  by  private 
enterprise.  Commander  Peary  starts  on 
his  eighth  expedition  in  quest  of  the  north 
pole.  Making  his  base  on  Grant  Land, 
he  will  winter  at  Cape  Columbia  or  some 
point  farther  west,  and  from  there  he  will 


have  his  Eskimos  transport  his  party 
across  the  hummocky  ice  that  exists  be- 
tween the  eighty-third  and  eighty-sixth 
degrees  of  latitude.  The  entire  brunt  of 
the  actual  labor  of  transportation  will 
be  put  upon  the  Eskimos  and  dogs,  so 
that  the  men  of  the  party  may  reserve 
their  energies  for  the  last  stages  of  the 
trip.  "I  have  not  determined  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  will  accompany  me,"  he 
says;  "it  will,  however,  not  consist  of 
many  more  than  twenty.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  Eskimos  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  to  go  with  me  to  the  base  that 
is  to  be  established  on  Grant  Land.  The 
only  man  I  know  positively  will  be  in  at 
the  last  dash  will  be  Matthew  Hansen, 
the  colored  man  who  has  been  with  me 
on  former  expeditions.  I  would  not  think 
of  going  without  him." 

Commander  Peary  has  pushed  ahead 
with  his  preparations  despite  the  fact  that 
his  undertaking  was  not  financially  guar- 
anteed. The  Peary  Club,  of  New  York, 
of  which  Morris  K.  Jesup  is  president, 
will  give  him  all  the  aid  in  its  power. 
President  RoOsevelt  and  Secretary  Darling 
officially  and  personally  approve  of  the 
undertaking,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
$200,000  Peary  needs  will  not  be  found 
wanting.  "I  am  more  confident  of  suc- 
cess than  ever,"  he  says.  "All  I  want  is 
a  ship  to  take  me  to  the  north  shores  of 
Grant  Land  at  the  right  season.  I  will 
answer  for  the  rest.  I  speak  from  con- 
fidence, because  I  have  had  more  experi- 
ence in  the  Arctic,  have  traveled  more 
and  lived  there  longer  than  any  other 
white  man.  I  know  just  where  to  find  the 
reindeer,  the  musk-ox,  and  the  arctic  hare. 
I  know  every  foot  of  ground  from  Cape 
York  to  Cape  Hecla.  I  have  spent  so 
much  time  among  the  natives,  have  traded 
so  much  with  them,  have  given  them  so 
many  arms  and  other  necessaries,  have 
worked  so  much  with  them,  that  I  can  com- 
mand the  utmost  resources  and  energies  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  Whale  Sound  Eskimos." 

Last  winter  Commander  Peary  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  that  distinguished 
scientific  body  is  especially  interesting 
itself  in  the  forthcoming  dash  to  the  pole. 

Peary  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  a 
strong  man  physically,  erect  and  broad- 
shouldered.  He  shows  no  trace  of  the 
hardships  he  has  undergone. 
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MR.  E.  R.  THOMAS  sprung  into  rac- 
ing fame  through  his  purchase  of 
Hermis,  the   1902  champion,  by  perhaps 
the   quickest    horse    trade    in    existence. 
"I  suppose  he  is  not  for  sale,"  he  is  said 
to  have  remarked  to  Louis  V.  Bell,  the 
then   owner.      "Oh,  yes,  he's  for  sale," 
answered    Mr.    Bell,    "but   the    price   is 
high."     "And  what  might  be  the  price?" 
returned    Mr.    Thomas.       "Well,"    said 
Mr.  Bell,  surveying  the  splendid  animal, 
"I  value  him  at  $60,000."     "It's  a  bar- 
gain: Hermis  is  mine,"  was  Mr.  Thomas's 
quick   reply.      It   was   a   record-making 
price  for  a  horse   in  the  history  of  the 
American   turf;   but   Mr.    Thomas   is    a 
multi-millionaire,  besides  being  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  of  the  young  turfmen  of 
to-day,  and  said  recently:  "No  man  who 
has   entered    the 
racing  game  these 
last  ten  years  has 
paid     out     more 
money  than  I 
have  in  an  effort 
to  get  together  a 
first-class    stable. 
Certainly  no  man 
has    been     more 
ambitious  to  own 
the  best  stable  in 
America.     I  have 
always   liked  the 
turf,  and  when  I 
decided    to    take 
the  sport  up  I  was 
determined  to  buy 
the  best." 

Whether  Mr. 
Thomas  bought 
the  best  or  not  he, 
at  any  rate,  has 
paid  good  prices 
for  his  stable. 
Hermis  was  sold 
to  H.  M.  Zeigler, 
the  Cincinnati 
turfman,  for 
$3,500.  Mr.  Zeig- 
ler received  $20,- 
000  from  Mr. 
Bell;  Mr.  Thomas 
paying,  it  is  re- 
ported, $60,000, 
though  Mr. 
Thomas  has  stat- 
ed that  the  actual 


price  paid  was  "  several  times  fifteen  thou- 
sand."   For  his  horses  Dimple  and  Vagary 
he  paid  $40,000.    Onatas  cost  Mr.  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Madden,  jointly,  $13,000.     Pul- 
sus, which  was  reported  to  have  won  Mr. 
Thomas  nearly  $50,000  at  the  Great  Trial 
Stakes,  on  June  27,  cost  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Madden  $13,000.  Upon  this  occasion 
Mr.  Thomas's  stable  won  five  races;  two 
with  Pulsus,  two  with  Yardarm,  one  with 
Vagary.     Mr.     Thomas,     however,     lost 
heavily  at  the  Suburban,  and  at  the  Amer- 
ican  Derby  at  Chicago,  though   Hermis 
retrieved  some  of  his  glory  at  the  fall  meet 
at  Morris  Park.  If,  however,  Mr.  Thomas 
comes  out  of  the  season  even  he  will  be 
more  than  lucky,  though  that  is  a  matter 
of  small  mom.ent  to  the  young  Kentuckian. 
His  fortune  is  ample,  the  inheritance  of 
General  Thomas, 
the  soldier,  finan- 
cier and  railroad 
man ;  he  is  not  in 
the  turf  for  pelf 
alone.     He  loves 
the  sport,  and  he 
married  a  woman 
who     shares    his 
passion    for   fine 
horses.     Mrs. 
Thomas  is  a  Ken- 
tucky    girl,     the 
daughter  of  CoL 
William    Lee,   of 
Louisville.      She 
follov/s   her  hus- 
band's racing  ex- 
ploits  with  keen 
interest,   and 
though   consider- 
able of  a  judge  of 
horses,    disclaims 
any  credit  for  the 
purchases     made 
by  her   husband. 
"I    think   that 
there  is  no  spec- 
tacle more  enjoy- 
able than  a  good 
horse  -race,"  she 
has  said,   at   the 
same  time  em- 
phatically   deny- 
ing the  stories  of 
her  betting,   and 
of    the     expert 
E.R.Thomas.  knowledge      of 
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horses  that  has  been  attributed  to  her. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  Aheady  he  has  invested  over 
$150,000  in  his  stables.  He  has  made 
an  alhance  with  the  veteran  profes- 
sional, John  E.  Madden,  and  has,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony,  come  to 
the  turf  to  stay.  He  is  a  quiet  young  man, 
tall,  fine  looking,  and  always  dresses 
plainly,  but  correctly.  He  spends  much 
time  at  his  stables  and  gets  in  close  touch 
with  the  condition  of  his  horses.  He  is 
slow  and  contemplative  in  his  speech  and 
manner,  though  moving  quickly  when  he 
comes  to  a  bet  or  the  purchase  of  a  horse ; 
but  his- bets  are  confined  to  his  own  or  to 
friends'  horses,  and  when  he  bets  he  backs 
his  judgment  without  stint. 


Cornell's  Rowing  Coach,  Courtney. 

A  ROMAN  gladiator,  strutting  proud- 
ly before  the  assembled  populace, 
after  a  triumph  in  the  ring,  could  not 
have  received  a  more  uproarious  bene- 
diction than  didJ'Pa"  Courtney  from  the 
throats  of  the  multitude,  massed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  as  the  famous 
Coach  sped  by  in  the  launch  after  victo- 
rious Cornell  won  three  brilliant  contests 
in  the  June  races  at  Poughkeepsie.  In- 
deed, so  easily  did  Cornell's  eight  giants 


sweep  down  the  course  past  all  contest- 
ants in  the  'Varsity  race,  that  their  stroke 
did  not  exceed  thirty  to  the  minute,  ex- 
cept in  the  last  quarter  mile.  So  it  was 
conceded  by  the  "rooters,"  the  amateurs 
and  the  professionals  that  the  "  Wise  Old 
Man"  surpassed  himself  this  year,  and 
made  the  Poughkeepsie  event  the  center 
ring  of  American  aquatics.  If  the  event 
was  a  triumph  for  the  Cornellians  it  was 
a  double  triumph  for  the  Courtney  stroke 
and  method.  "They  could  easily  have 
made  the  course  in  10:30  or  better,  and 
thus  have  broken  the  record,  if  they  had 
been  crowded,"  he  said,  after  the  race. 
The  Poughkeepsie  race,  even  forgetting 
former  triumphs,  makes  Charles  E. 
Courtney  the  preeminent  professional 
coach  of  America,  if  not  of  the  world. 
Courtney,  like  notable  men  in  other 
spheres  of  life,  lives  in  his  profession.  He 
eats,  drinks  and  dreams  rowing,  so  to 
speak.  It  is  on  his  brain  from  morning 
until  night.  He  studies  his  select  with 
the  eye  of  a  hawk.  He  is  merciless  on  de- 
linquents, and  enforces  the  greatest  disci- 
pline in  the  training  of  his  men.  He  is  the 
apostle  of  strength  and  brawn,  abstemi- 
ousness and  preparedness.  Infinite  pains 
and  unyielding  routine,  coupled  with  a 
genius  in  rowing  knowledge,  make  oars- 
men of  raw  undeveloped  youths  that  come 
under  his  care.  Rowing,  to  Courtney,  is 
a  perfected  science,  just  as  accurate  and 
calculable  as  mathematics.  A  candidate 
for  the  crew  is  put  through  a  school  no 
less  arduous  than  standards  of  study  in 
academic  curriculums.  A  man  must  sit 
so  and  so,  must  breathe  thus,  must  eat  this 
or  that,  must  sleep  as  prescribed,  must 
eliminate  enervating  habits,  must  run, 
walk,  jump,  as  ordered,  and  when  the 
command  to  Go!  is  given,  must  bend  to 
the  oar  with  brain  and  sinew  as  if  the 
fight  was  for  hfe.  He  imbues  his  men 
with  enthusiasm,  spirit,  and  obedience ;  that 
is  the  secret  of  his  success.  When  the  su- 
preme test  comes,  eight  graduated  Court- 
neys  sit  in  the  shell,  not  eight  manikins, 
wound  up  to  vinloose  their  mechanism  at 
the  signal  from  the  master-hand.  What- 
ever the  result  of  the  present  anti-profes- 
sional agitation  may  be,  the  public — the 
fathers  who  send  their  sons  to  college  to  be 
made  into  men — must  not  be  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  artisanship  in  the  teaching 
of  any  branch  of  human  endeavor. 


ACROSS  THE  FORBIDDEN  TUNDRA* 


By  ROBERT  DUNN 


THOSE  wise 
geographers 
in  Berlin  did 
not  believe  the 
news  four  years 
ago,  though  it  bore 
the  seal  of  our 
Government  sur- 
vey—that Mt. 
McKinley,  Alas- 
ka, is  the  highest 
point  of  this  con- 
tinent, lifting  20,- 
300  feet  of  ice 
over  the  unimag- 
inable waste  of 
west  Alaska.  It  is 
a  peak  more  vir- 
gin, more  bafifling, 
than  the  remotest 
Himalayas,  and 
more  than  fanci- 
fully the  pivot  of 
two  hemispheres, 
for  there,  at  the 
apex  of  the  north- 
bowed  arc  of 
mountains  be- 
tween the  Yukon  and  the  Pacific  —  the 
great  Alaskan  Range — McKinley  scatters 
the  peaks  southwest,,  till  the  smoke  of 
Mashukin  and  many  another  volcano 
sinks  slowly  under  the  sea  off  Kamchatka. 
Though  two  hundred  miles  from  salt 
water  at  the  Tyonek  trading  store  on  Cook 
Inlet,  McKinley  is  visible  hence  as  a  ghost- 
ly cap  of  snow  over  the  Sushitna  River 
swamps,  and  on  clear  days  from  far  south 
at  sea,  on  the  hill  behind  the  Russian 
church  at  Kadiak — a  tiny  golden  exhala- 
tion. Vancouver  saw  it,  Captain  Cook,  La 
Perouse,  six  score  years  ago;  Baron  Wran- 
gel,  Baranoff,  and  many  a  Byzantine  archi- 
mandrite ;  native  Aleut  and  Kenaitze  with 
proper  awe  called  it  "  Bulshaia"  (Russian 

*  This  is  the  first  of  several  papers  recounting  the 
thrilling  experiences  of  the  expedition  which  in  the 
summer  of  1903  reached  the  highest  point  on  unsealed 
Mount  McKinley.  Much  of  the  matter  is  verbatim 
from  the  author's  daily  diary,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  because  of  its  purely  human  character, 
which  is  invariably  suppressed  in  the  public  writing  of 
adventurers. — Editor, 


The  Author, 


—  "great"),  and 
adventurers  in  the 
first  enchanting 
struggles  with 
gold  and  death 
shrouded  it  with 
all  campfire  ro- 
mance. And  yet 
none  guessed  it 
dwarfed  Chimbo- 
razo,  St.  Elias, 
Orizaba,  till  Mr. 
W.  A.  Dickey, 
common  prospec- 
tor and  Princeton 
graduate,  gave 
proofs,  renaming 
Bulshaia  from  the 
distant  Sushitna 
Valley  in  1896; 
and  it  was  Robert 
Muldrow  of  the 
Geological  Sur- 
vey, following  Dic- 
key, who  meas- 
ured the  peak  in 
1898.  Captain 
Herron,  lost  in 
the  Kuskowim  tundras  in  1899,  ap- 
proached it  and  its  neighbor,  Mt.  Foraker 
(17,100  feet),  to  the  south.  Alfred  H. 
Brooks  of  the  Survey  reached  its  base  in 
August,  1902,  and  climbed  to  7,000  feet 
the  10,000-foot  range  between  it  and  the 
Yukon  Valley.  I  had  seen  McKinley 
twice  in  1900,  from'  the  flank  of  the  Wran- 
gel  volcano,  and  from  the  Ketchumstock 
hills,  near  Fortymile. 

Then  the  gentle  Doctor  came  to  me  in 
New  York  with  a  plan  to  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mit of  McKinley.  He  had  been  a  polar 
man,  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  a  companion  of 
Peary  and  author  of  a  South  Pole  book .  He 
had  never  cHmbed  an  Alp,  nor  had  I ;  but 
McKinley  was  a  simple  task,  said  he,  at 
the  rate  of  5,000  feet  a  day.  Our  arctic 
outfit  assured  it — silk  tent,  oil  stoves  and 
pemmican.  The  uncertainty  was  in  reach- 
ing the  base. 

That  was  450  miles  as  we  must  travel 
with   pack    horses.     Half    this  distance, 


Pack  Train  Ready  to  St 


before  crossing  the  range  to  the  north- 
western and  most  accessible  flank  of 
McKinley,  lay  across  the  tundra  of  the 
Sushitna  Valley.  Tundra,  strictly,  is  the 
coastal  marshland  of  Siberia,  yet  any  vast 
area  of  low,  ill-drained  country  in  the 
North,  forested  or  no,  is  now  called  by 
that  name.  Before  Brooks,  whose  route 
we  were  to  follow,  no  man  had  ventured 
into  the  interior  overland  in  summer  from 
Tyonek.  It  had  been  considered  mad- 
ness; stories  were  told  of  men  striking 
inland  from  the  coast  and  tortured  to 
death  by  mosquitoes.  I  had  heard  the 
region  called  "The  Forbidden  Tundra." 

But  I  had  traveled  over  tundra  in  the 
Copper  River  Valley  in  1900,  where  700 
men  out  of  1,000  were  found  insane  the 
year  before.  I  knew  its  hateful  yellow 
sphagnum  bordered  by  white  skeleton 
spruces,  its  treacherous  little  ponds 
sprinkled  with  white  flowers,  its  willowed 
thickets  concealing  abysses  of  yellow 
muck;  and  after  three  years  the  tang 
of  its  wild  bay  and  Labrador  tea — 
which  somehow  always  reminded  me  of 
corpses — clung  to  my  nostrils;  and  the 
fetor  of  warm,  stagnant  water,  the  buzz 
of  flies,  the  hot  anger  and  desperation 
when  burdened  cayuses  are  kicking  help- 
lessly in  a  mire,  corrupted  my  memory. 
But  to  reach  the  base  of  McKinley  I  knew 
was  just  the  old,  old  stunt  of  hitting  the 
trail,  hitting  very,  very  hard,  and  staying 
with  it. 

We  sent  for  Fred  Printz,  who  had 
packed  Brooks's  horses  across  the  tundra 


t  "  Corral,  Tyonek. 


last  year,  and  he  met  us  shyly  in  Seattle. 
Living  in  a  city  and  kept  shaved,  he  would 
have  been  dapper;  but  winter  trapping  on 
snowshoes  in  the  Clearwater  land,  Mon- 
tana, had  made  him  something  very  dif- 
ferent— reserved,  self- wrought  and  young; 
perhaps  a  philosopher — you  could  not  tell 
in  a  city. 

The  Doctor  brought  with  him  a  college 
boy  he  called  Hiram,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  summer  session  of  a  quarrelsome 
North  Polar  expedition,  when  he  made  a 
collection  of  flowers,  which  excused  him 
as  "our  botanist" — though  he  admitted 
pistil  and  stamen  were  all  the  same  to 
him.  He  was  smaU,  dark,  rotund,  and  a 
shameless  punster;  most  self-assertive, 
and  believed  himself  a  young  inventor. 

Still,  we  needed  two  men  more.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  you  hesitate  to  take  old 
friends  into  the  bitter  North;  the  human 
strain  is  too  great,  and  if  a  chord  of  self 
breaks,  as  one  always  will,  though  by  no 
fault  of  yours  or  his,  repair  is  difiicult, 
and  perhaps  a  friendship  dies.  The 
Seattle  hotel  was  jammed  with  applicants 
— lined  and  shaggy  men,  with  vast  fron- 
tier experience,  who  deserted  when  our 
string  of  fifteen  broncos  broke  loose 
through  the  railroad  yards;  all  but  one — 
a  pale,  thin,  slight  youth,  named  Miller, 
citified,  uncouth  and  low-voiced  as  they 
are  out  on  the  coast,  who  having  been 
thrice  refused  came  down  to  see  us  off 
— and  sailed  with  us.  Our  sixth  came 
aboard  at  Kayak  Island,  off  that  horrible 
coast  where  the  St.  EHas  Alps  lift  three 
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linear  miles  of  snow  straight  from  the  surf; 
that  pitiless  unplanetary  coast,  which 
has  always  made  me  think  of  whited 
sepulchers — just  the  words — I  don't  know 
why.  He  said  I'd  camped  with  him  two 
days  in  1900.  I  had  forgotten.  Jack  was 
a  black-haired,  square-foreheaded  Apollo 
of  Irish  blood,  whose  partner  had  died  in 
his  arms  on  the  Copper  in  '98,  who  began 
life  as  a  breaker  boy  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
and  has  been  rancher,  plumber,  and 
would  argue  you  to  sleep  upon  free  will. 
A  Bret  Hartean  night  at  Valdez,  and  a 
tale  from  Printz  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
to  the  pan  in  gold  along  our  route,  landed 
him  aboard  with  us — "shanghaied,"  he 
called  it — coasting  down  Kenai  peninsula, 
as  it  were,  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercu- 
les, where  the  sea  seems  e\er  swelling  up 
and  over  the  glaciers,  and  sea-lions  roar  on 
high  isles  in  the  opal  west. 

As  for  me,  I  had  been  an  adventurer  on 
the  Edmonton  trail,  where  a  fifth  of  us 
died  in  '98.  Now  I  was  to  be  an  ex- 
plorer— quite  a  new  thing.  I  was  even  to 
be  a  scientist,  for  I  had  a  smattering  of 
geology  and  the  fervor  acquired  for  it  by 
any  wanderer  in  the  open  North.  I  went 
into  this  exploring  so  strongly,  I  even 
tried  to  get  a  Swiss  Alpiner  from  the  Sel- 
kirks,  though  warned  he  would  die  on  the 
Alaskan  tundra.  He  would  have,  and  I 
failed  to  get  him.     I  had  read  much  about 


explorers,  and  much  by  them  that  left  a 
taste  in  my  mouth  of  varnish  and  a  sense 
that  science  was  often  made  an  inexcus- 
able prop  for  plain  wanderlust.  The 
passion  of  the  long  trail,  I  knew,  brings 
out  the  best  in  you  and  the  worst,  and  all 
in  scarlet;  and  while  the  law  of  compen- 
sation wisely  provides  that  in  the  after 
memories  which  make  up  life,  only  what 
is  pleasant  survives,  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
quite  fair  to  nature  or  the  blessed  weak- 
nesses that  make  us  human,  in  recording 
things,  to  forget  too  much.  The  tragic 
moment  in  the  heat  of  the  trail's  struggle, 
the  thing  as  it  was  to  you  as  you  were — 
to  note  that  with  all  the  passion  or  heroism, 
the  beastliness  or  triumph  of  the  moment — 
would  not  such  a  record  among  real  men 
in  the  end  all  turn  out  fair  ?  Indeed,  I'm 
apt  to  lose  my  temper,  and  often  am  very 
useless  with  mired  broncos. 

So  the  steam  winch  of  the  Santa  Ana 
hauled  up  our  fifteen  pack  beasts  at  Tyo- 
nek,  held  as  you  drown  a  kitten,  dumped 
them  overboard,  and  the  Swede  sailors, 
fearing  the  seven-mile  tide  rip,  let  them 
swim  alone,  to  be  washed  ashore  squirting 
water  from  their  nostrils.  Printz  and  Jack 
gingerly  applied  hobbles,  after  miracles  of 
corralling  and  catching,  and  we  laughed  as 
the  brutes  took  their  first  baby  steps.  Teeth 
were  then  slung  in  fine  rope,  yanked  until 
the  gums  bled,  as  every  one  dodged  heels. 
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till  a  sawbuck  saddle  was  adjusted,  and  the 
first  diamond  hitch  was  thrown.  June 
25,  we  left  "Bosco  the  snake  eater,"  our 
outlaw  mare  who  sent  up  her  inky  tail 
at  sight  of  you,  for  mosquito  food  on  the 
Tyonek  benches;  and  the  expected  circus 
fizzled  at  the  get-away.  The  Doctor  was 
only  stood  on  his  head,  and  Jack  tumbled 
for  a  six-inch  hole  in  his  overalls. 

June  2y.  The  Doctor  left  me  in  charge  of 
the  pack  train  this  morning,  taking  Miller 
and  half  the  outfit  down  Beluga  River  in  a 
boat,  to  pole  and  cordel  up  the  Sushitna, 
first  to  the  Skwentna  River  ford,  then  to 
the  Keechatna,  where  we  hit  west  for  the 
pass. 

Yesterday  we  struck  inland  to  the  Beluga. 
The  wild  dark  buckskin  roiled  twice  down 
terraces,  and  chawed  blood  out  of  my  fin- 
gers. Belugas,  which  are  white  whales,  were 
opportunely  plunging  their  shoulders  in  the 
stream  and  going  "  Tcschussk !  " — like  es- 
caping steam — and  an  old  brown  bear,  paw- 
ing for  candle-fish,  galumphed  slowly  away 
through  the  skwudgy  silt  flat. 

The  Doctor  seems  green  at  this  Alaskan 
game.  He  doesn't  even  smoke,  and  that 
makes  me  uncomfortable.  No  one  knew 
who  was  going  by  boat  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, when  he  decided  off-hand,  consulting 
no  one.  So  I  am  in  charge  of  the  outfit 
alone,  for  ten  days  at  least,  through  what's 
said  to  be  the  wettest,  most  desperate 
"  mushing  "  in  Alaska  ;  responsible  for  three 
men,  whom  I  never  knew  a  month  ago. 

The  real  thing  just  hit  us.  The  Indian 
winter  trail  we  follow  led  from  the  birchy 
Beluga  straight  out  into  tundra,  through 
line  after  line  of  ratty  spruces,  where  you 
sink  ankle-deep  into  sick  yellow  moss,  and 
wabbly  little  ridges  separate  the  small 
ponds.  Suddenly  every  horse  was  down, 
kicking  and  grunting  helplessly  in  the  mud. 
They  lost  their  heads.  They  seemed  to  like 
to  jump  off  into  the  ponds.  We  tugged, 
hauled,  kicked  at  the  brutes,  unpacked  the 
heavy  sacks,  lugged  them  to  shore,  pulled 
on  tie  ropes,  neck  ropes,  tails  ;  batted  heads, 
poured  water  down  nostrils  till  they  hissed 
like  serpents.  One  was  out,  another  was 
down.  Oh,  our  beautiful  oaths !  Hot, 
hungry,  dizzy,  insane  with  mosquitoes,  we 
struggled  waist-deep  in  yellow  muck,  un- 
snarling slimy  cinches,  packing,  repacking 
the  shivering^  exhausted  brutes.  ...  It 
was  endless.     It  was  torture.     .     .     . 

We  kept  to  dry  gullies  bordering  the  river- 
bed, we  kept  to  the  tundra ;  we  drove  the 
unwieldy  train  in  sections — Printz  leading 
— but  it  tore  through  the  iron-fingered  scrub, 
ripping  packs,  snagging  hoofs,  tumbling  us 
at  the  end  of  lead  lines.  Mt.  Sushitna  tor- 
mented us,  floating,  patched  with  snow,  over 
that  sickish  forest ;  and  the  long  low  hill 
we're  aiming  for,  laid  out  in  green  squares 
of  tropic  grass  and  alders,  seemed  forever 
to  recede,  like  Alice's  hill  in  "  Through  the 
Looking  Glass." 


Jack   went   off   at  half  cock.     "  Just   the 

sort  of  a  trail  a  old  woman  like 

that Brooks  would  follow;  "  and  when 

I  said  this  was  a  pretty  hard  deal,  the  first 
crack  out  of  the  box,  he  shouted — ■"  What 
yer  blamin'  Printz  for?     It  ain't  his  fault." 

All  had  been  down  for  the  tenth  time, 
and  a  horse  can't  stand  much  more.  Some- 
one said  "  camp."  We'd  gone  only  4  miles  ; 
it  was  six  o'clock.  At  this  rate  we  won't 
see  McKinley  till  winter.  Fred  looked  at 
me.  "  It's  up  to  you,  you're  the  doctor," 
he  drawled.  Responsibility  bit.  So  we're 
camped ;  no  horsefood ;  mud  water,  and  yet 
Fred,  who  moves  so  calmly,  so  surely  when 
all  seem  down  and  lost,  who  isn't  supposed 
to  touch  a  fry  pan,  has  volunteered  to  bake 
the  bread.  Wonderful  man — or  is  it  he 
thinks  I  can't?  I'm  putting  a  cheese-cloth 
door  in  the  tent,  oh,  just  to  whet  the  mos- 
quito appetites.  The  horse  blankets  we  try 
to  sleep  in — we've  nothing  else — are  soaked. 
Good  night. 

June  28.  Yesterday  was  only  a  hint  of  to- 
day. Calvin,  when  he  manufactured  his 
Hell,  must  have  been  to  Alaska.  Oh,  yes, 
Printz  says  last  year  the  ground  had  not 
thawed  out  as  much  as  this.  But,  by  heaven, 
we'll  make  it ;  and  if  we  don't  it'll  be  no 
fault  of  ours. 

I  remember  that  night  I  kept  on  alone 
over  the  mile-long  tundra  to  see  the 
worst.  Glossy  snows  cloaked  Mt.  Spurr 
(11,000  feet)  in  the  southwest,  over  Alice's 
hill.  I  floundered  across  a  backbone  of 
red  moss,  climbed  the  lower  slopes,  to  more 
tundra  and  fearful  mud  holes.  You  can't 
write  the  thoughts  you  have  alone  on  the 
tundra — dragging  onward  three  men  by  a 
trail  leading  from  nowhere  to  nowhere, 
where  we  shall  never  pass  a  soul,  see  a 
sign  of  man  for  months.  Sand-hill  cranes 
with  scarlet  wings  and  red  heads  floated 
away,  with  squawks  like  wood-wedged 
axes.  Twice  I  sank  to  rest  in  the  moss, 
and  found  I  was  crawling  on.  I  tried 
to  smoke,  but  it  only  sickened  me.  Yet, 
after 

{June  28.)  Now  I  have  eaten — E  A  T  E  N 
— six  enormous  bannocks,  six  plates  of  bayo 
beans,  4  cups  of  tea  like  lye,  and  I  feel  bet- 
ter than  I  ever  felt  in  any  state  of  intoxi- 
cation by  anything.  I  have  just  shaved  in 
the  tin  "  reflector "  which  bakes  the  bread. 
Printz  is  spreading  Hiram's  mosquito  goo 
on  his  face,  just  to  prove  it's  no  good.  Jack 
is  telling  how  once  he  cleaned  up  a  tem- 
perance hotel.     ... 

Jiuie  29.  To-day  ended  in  a  kind  of  daze. 
I  started  out  dead  tired.  I'd  never  suf- 
fered from  real  exhaustion  before.  At  last 
we  came  down  and  out  on  a  grassy  stream, 
and   camped — involuntarily. 

Let  anyone  make  any  comment,  and  Jack 
turns   it   into   a   personal   insult.     He's   just 
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hurled  away  the  ax,  while  chopping  fire- 
wood. When  the  dark  buckskin  jumped 
for  the  third  time  into  a  pond,  and  I  after, 
to  haul  him  out,  I  splashed  Jack,  and  he 
cursed  m«  for  five  minutes.  He's  Irish,  so 
it  doesn't  mean  much.  Later  I  apologized. 
He  gaped.  I  saw  it  "  took."  He  does  work 
like  fury — and  thinks  no  one  else  can. 
Hirain  is  absolutely  dazed ;  has  real  old 
Alaska  numbness,  can't  move,  or  think,  or 
hear.  He  doesn't  even  know  how  to  cook, 
and  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  learn.  He's 
got  absolutely  no  initiative.  But  I  pity  him. 
Nine  men  out  of  ten  fresh  from  the  city 
wouldn't  do  half  as  well — couldn't  stand 
this.     Yet  once   T   heard   him  sinewing  Sans 


and  you'd  think  it  Eden — green  lawns  of 
six-foot  red  top  border  the  tundra,  with 
here  and  there  a  drooping  birch.  You  ex- 
pect to  see  a  villa,  glassed  piazzas,  red  chim- 
neys— and  there  is  nothing,  nothing.  It's 
very  weird,  and  sometimes  it  is  terrible. 

I  had  to  choose  between  routes  to-day — to 
reach  the  Skwentna  by  the  Tordrillos,  or  by 
a  stream  we  crossed.  I  choose  the  hills.  It's 
longer,  but  there's  no  swamp  or  trail-cutting, 
and  we'll  pass  the  12^-cent-to-the-pan 
creek.  Hiram  kicked,  and  said  I  wasn't  fac- 
ing my  issues — "  if  you  want  to  prospect,  say 
so,"  said  he.  That's  like  him.  He  might 
attract  a  man  to  such  a  godforsaken  coun- 
try on  a  wild  gold  tale,  and  then  switch  him. 


Pack  Train  in  the  Foothills  of  the  Alaskan  Range. 


Souci,  his  college  song,  and  Jack,  after 
cursing  the  Doctor,  Hiram,  Printz  and 
everyone,  bursts  into  a  magnificent  whistle 
of  the  "  Wearing  of  the  Green  " — looks  at 
me,  and  grins.  We're  sure  a  great  out- 
fit.    ..     . 

July  I.  Guess  I  was  near  insane  from 
gnats  this  morning ;  up  first  by  an  hour,  as 
usual,  cooking  rice.  Hiram  did  a  pretty 
thing ;  saw  a  mud  hen,  lets  his  horses  go  to 
hellangone,  pops  ten  times  at  a  puddle  ten 
yards  oflf  and  shoots  the  big  buckskin 
through  the  head.  "  Alaska  is  no  place  for 
little  boys  with  girls'  guns,"  said  Printz. 
Ponds  were  drier ;  all  day  the  Tordrillo 
Mts.  in  the  west  glittered  like  blue  glass  in- 
laid with  ivory.    Land  here  from  a  balloon. 


off.  "  You'd  face  your  issues  more  squarely," 
said  I,  "  if  you'd  learn  to  do  something." 
The  Doctor  asked  me  to  "  teach  him  to 
cook."     Did  I  come  to  Alaska  for  that? 

Big  buck  has  rubbed  the  blood  off  and  is 
lying  down.  Hope  to  heaven  he  won't  get 
septic.  Printz  says  we  can't  do  anything — 
and  he  knows  more  of  such  things  than  I. 
He's  just  drawled.  "I'd  like  to  see  the  old 
Doctor  draggin'  his  behind  off  in  these 
swamps."  Yes.  The  extra-condemned,  in 
the  extra-wet  circle  of  the  Inferno  should 
be  given  such  inch-soled  boots  as  the  Doc- 
tor's given  us,  and  be  told  to  mush  on  for- 
ever. Oh,  no,  they'll  never  stiffen,  this 
d — — d  green  leather'll  never  get  a  chance 
to  in  this  floating  island  country — just  like 
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the  newfangled  stuff  of  a  New  York  out- 
fitter. 

Brushed  my  teeth  to-night.  Jack's  been 
washing  his  feet — for  the  first  time,  I'm 
asked  to  note.  Hiram  is  eating,  throwing 
away  the  insides  of  the  bread.  He  com- 
plains they  won't  digest.  "  Lots  of  weak- 
nesses a  man  don't  suspect  he  has  show  up 
up  in  this  country,"  observed  Fred.  "  Too 
much  botany,"  growls  Jack.  Hiram  has 
two  huge  flower-pressing  frames  in  a  box, 
and  boxes  raise  the  devil  with  pack  horses, 
always  slipping,  gouging  the  flesh.  Now 
we're  going  to  bed.  Hiram  will  soon  hang 
up  his  watch — our  only  one — and  spectacles 
on  the  cheese-cloth,  fake  mosquito-proof 
tent  door.  He  will  forget  to  wind  the  watch. 
But  he  is  long-suffering  and  doesn't  kick. 
Yet  I  prefer  volatile  men  like  Jack  to  the 
easy-going  sort.  I'd  rather  see  a  man  break 
loose  and  rip  things  up,  than  swallow  every- 
thing in  muteness.  .  .  .  The  horsebell 
has  the  mosquito  jumps.  .  .  .  We've 
found  the  Doctor  has  sent  us  off  with  only 
about  a  dozen  matches. 

In  rain  we  hit  the  late-lying  snowbanks 
and  waxy-white  flowers  of  the  foothills; 
forded  thirty-four  streams,  and  between 
Hiram's  dawdling  and  Jack's  anger  at  it, 
the  bald-face  cut  a  swath  down  an  alder 
bluff,  maimed  her  back,  and  we  got  lost 
in  clouds.  A  day's  fight  through  alders — 
four  horses  refusing  three  times  to.  take  a 
ford,  and  swimming  about  in  swift  water 
with  their  packs — Jack's  finding  nothing 
in  the  12^  -cent  creek  but  oaths  for  Hiram, 
just  because  he  stood  staring  by,  22-rifle  in 
hand;  and  at  last  from  bleak  heights 
glittered  the  thousand  bars  and  channels 
of  the  glacial  Skwentna.  The  P  R  horse 
kicked  Printz's  ankle  blue  so  he  limped 
for  two  days.  Then  again  the  tundra, 
where  Hiram  was  near  drowned  fording  a 
creek,  while  Jack,  who  talks  as  if  he  would 
like  to  kill  him,  jumped  in  and  made  a 
rescue. 

July  6.  We've  sure  been  gone  a  year, 
hewing  stem  by  stem  a  way  down,  down, 
through  iron-limbed  alders,  toward  the  van- 
ishing ford;  driving  the  unwieldy  string  as 
they  stampede,  rip  sacks,  scatter  cinches. 
Hiram  hasn't  the  least  control  over  them. 
He  just  says  "Git  up!"  moves  a  fat  leg 
slowly — and  they're  all  crazy  in  a  jungle  off 
the  trail.  For  every  foot  they  travel,  we  go 
forty.  The  roan  rubbed  his  pack  off  to- 
day, and  I  chased  him  back  a  half  day's 
going.  Hiram  just  waited  by  his  pack,  with- 
out carrying  it  out  into  the  open  for  repack- 
ing. The  horses  he  helped  pack,  I  said,  al- 
ways slipped  cinches  first.  "  That's  a  lie," 
he  blazed  out — "  or  at  least,  you're  mis- 
taken." "  Better  make  it  mistaken,"  said  I, 
and  Jack  grinned  as  we  hauled  a  cinch. 


Trail  lost  all  day,  threading  grass  mead- 
ows, slews,  ponds,  scarps — and  everywhere 
a  fiery  cloud  of  mosquitoes  and  the  dull 
patter  of  rain.  Once  we  traveled  three 
miles  in  a  circle  and  came  out  on  the  same 
old  tundra,  swam  a  big  stream,  floundered 
across  a  willow  swamp  and  every  horse  went 
down,  scrambling  up  an  old  beaver  dam. 
Suddenly  I  saw  the  waters  rising  fast  up 
their  legs.  The  rats  had  just  felled  the  last 
tree  to  choke  the  new  dam's  opening.  We 
were  caught.  Printz  and  Jack  were  ahead 
cutting  willows.  I  drove  the  beasts  into  the 
pond.  Each  after  each  was  mired,  rolling 
about  in  the  muck  and  rising  water,  clinging 
like  spiders  to  the  dam's  edge.  It  was  one 
of  those  fearful  Alaskan  moments,  when  you 
realize  all  may  be  lost  on  the  give  of  a  single 
horse  tendon — and  you  care,  and  don't  care, 
oh,  so  intensely.  If  I  gave  a  hopeless  look, 
Printz  shook  his  head,  meaning  perhaps  it 
was  all  hopeless ;  but  he  worked  so  leisurely, 
and  somehow  we  got  out — to  flounder 
through  more  ponds,  and  climb  a  bench. 

I  suggested  camp,  and  asked  Jack's  advice. 
"  I  don't  give  no  opinion  no  more,"  he 
shouted,  "I  give  it  once  and  no  attention 
was  paid." — It  had  been  that  Printz  shouldn't 
travel  with  his  ankle.     So  we  camped. 

Now  Printz  is  pining  for  the  dance  he 
goes  to  each  Fourth  o'  July  in  Darby,  Mon- 
tana, "  but  I  wouldn't  be  no  good  with  this 
black  ankle,"  he  drawls.  Jack  is  putting  tea 
leaves  on  his  snagged  eye.  Hiram  is  cook- 
ing a  mess  of  fern  tops  to  tune  up  his  in- 
sides. My  back  aches  from  bending  over 
pots  and  panniers,  overalls  are  worn  through 
at  the  knee,  and  my  fingers  are  a  quarter 
inch  thicker  and  cracking  at  th=-  joints. 
Rheumatism  is  torturing  us  all  at  ight,  for 
we  have  never  time  to  dry  off.  Wonder 
where  the  Doctor  is,  and  if  the  'si  eets  have 
chewed  off  his  long  hair. 

July  8.  From  one-pond  swamps  where 
purple  iris  and  yellow  arnica  bloom,  down, 
down,  across  unending  silt  flats  where  glori- 
ous rose  vines  climb  the  spruces,  and  out 
at  last  at  the  Skwentna  ford.  Miller,  the 
Doctor  and  two  Siwashes  crossed  in  their 
boat.  "  Hello,  Dunn,"  the  Doctor  said  (like 
Stanley's  icy,  "Mr.  Livingston,  I  believe?" 
when  he  caught  the  missionary  in  darkest 
Africa,  thought  I).  They  were  all  choked 
m  mosquito  hats,  which  I  hate.  They  blind 
and  deafen,  and  if  a  man  can't  stand  the 
'skeets  as  God  made  him,  he's  no  right  up 
here. 

The  dunnage  mare  was  mired  in  a  quick- 
sand, as  we  unpacked,  loaded  the  boat,  and 
stoned  and  shouted  the  string  into  the 
muddy  water.  They  all  started  back  toward 
our  under-cut  shore,  where  landing  was  im- 
possible. Doctor  and  I  tried  to  head  them 
in  the  boat,  and  Jack  dashed  down  the  bank 
shouting  like  a  maniac.  Again  all  might 
depend  on  one  fiber  of  one  horse.  They'd 
nearly  vanished,  when  that  one  horse  turned 
and  miraculously  led  the  bunch,  grunting, 
grunting,  to  the  bar^all  but  one.  We 
counted,  shouted  and  shouted  across  the 
river,  scoured  the  woods.     No  use.     At  last 
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Hiram,  who  is  always  three  days  behind,  said 
he'd  seen  the  dark  buckskin  carried  straight 
down  river  and  the  Doctor  took  him  in  the 
boat  to  look  where  he'd  landed.  In  an  hour 
they  returned.  "  We've  lost  another  horse," 
said  the  Doctor,  hopelessly — his  face  is 
growing  white  in  this  Alaskan  game.  1 
wouldn't  believe  it,  and  Printz  said  to  me, 
"They  couldn't  find  a  horse  trail  if  you 
rubbed  their  nose  in  it."  So  I  sent  him  off 
with  Jack  to  look,  and  in  an  hour  they  re- 
turned, leading  buck  up  the  bar.  He'd  landed 
where  the  Doctor  said  it  was  impossible, 
and  had  not  looked.  Sometimes  I  think  he, 
too,  has  the  Alaskan  daze.     .     .     . 


Now  the  Doctor  is  fussing  about,  talking 
with  beautiful  optimism  about  how  very 
soon  we'll  reach  the  pass.  He's  going  round 
in  the  boat  with  Miller  to  the  Keechatna 
ford.  I  tried  to  trade  off  Hiram  for  him, 
as  he  must  learn  packing  some  day,  but  it's 
no  go.  "  You  got  on  so  well  as  you  are," 
he  smiled,  "  I  think  we'll  try  it  again." 
He's  just  told  me  awesomely  he'd  been 
afraid  IN'Iiller  would  have  yielded  up  his 
spirit  to  mosquitoes  on  the  river,  and  pro- 
pounded a  weird  theory  that  their  poison  in 
the  doses  we  get  injures  and  depresses  the 
blood.  I  like  him,  but  then, — I  haven't  hit 
the  trail  with  him  yet.     He's  just  given  me 
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a  pair  of  bedroom  slippers.  "To  wear  about 
camp,"  he  says.  I  thanked  him.  .  .  . 
He  says  "How?"  instead  of  "What?" 
when  you  ask  a  question.     .     .     . 

July  10.  So  here's  the  second  day  ended 
on  the  trail  where  Brooks  got  cold  feet  and 
said  Printz  must  hit  for  the  hills  or  the 
Government  would  have  no  more  horses. 
We  had  only  four  down  at  once,  two  mired 
in  beaver  dams,  two  snagged  in  a  sort  of 
pitfall.  I'm  drying  the  tea.  Printz  is  run- 
ning straws  through  horse-flies,  saying  as 
they  sailed  aloft  with  wispy  kite  tails, 
"  Thet's  how  I  like  to  serve  you  gentlemen." 
Hiram  is  giving  us  some  rigmarole  about 
Ricardo  and  Malthus,  which  no  one  is  lis- 
tening to.  .  .  .  We're  in  a  plague — green 
worms.  They've  eaten  every  leaf  and  twig. 
The  country  seems  to  have  been  burned 
over.  They  fall  into  the  food.  There's  a 
continual  sound  of  dropping,  and  their  webs 
blind  you  on  the  trail.     .     .     . 

July  12.  Jack  sneaked  Hiram's  mosquito 
hat  into  the  fire  this  morning,  while  he  was 
brushing  his  teeth,  or  drying  his  socks,  or 
doing  something  else  unnecessary.  Funny, 
but  no  one  knew,  as  Printz  said,  "  where  it 
had  went  to."  So  Hiram  sprigged  himself 
out  with  ferns  like  a  hayseed,  and  Jack  in 
the  worst  swamps,  with  McKinley  and  For- 
aker  and  the  whole  range  floating  in  the 
distance  like  magic  icebergs,  asked  him  how 
the  crops  were ;  and  the  next  minute  swore 
at  me  for  letting  my  horses  tramp  on  him 
as  he  stooped  for  a  drink.  The  next  second 
all  mine  were  down,  and  he  wouldn't  help, 

but  said,  "  By  G ■  I'll  give  you  some  of 

your  own   medicine."     .,.     . 

July  13.  Zzzzzzzz — Zzzzzzz — it  makes  you 
dizzy  to  look  at  them  swarming  over  the 
kicking  brutes.  They  are  as  big  as  bumble 
bees,  with  striped  yellow  bellies.  They 
blacken  the  sunny  sides  of  the  birches. 
We've  built  six  smudges,  and  here  in  the 
tent  I  can  squash  them  in  bunches  through 
the  canvas.  The  muddy  slew  water — and  a 
quarter  mile  away  too — stained  the  beans 
purple.  The  swish  of  horse  tails  is  inces- 
sant. There  go  the  brutes  now,  fouling  the 
guy  ropes,  and  giving  the  tent  D.  Ts.  The 
flies  are  driving  them  wild.  Printz  says  they 
can't  stand  another  day  of  this.  Half  the 
hair  is  eaten  off  their  necks  and  haunches 
and  you  can  grab  the  things  off  their  faces 
in  handfuls  as  the  blood  drips.  The  strain 
for  any  one  with  human  feeling  is  fearful. 
Now  the  horses  are  clattering  through  the 
dishes.  A  mosquito  in  my  ear  is  driving  me 
wild.  Jack  has  blown  smoke  into  it  and 
Ralph  has  squirted  in  strong  tea  through  a 
pipestem.     .     .     . 

Yesterday  Jack  came  to  me  and  suggested 
he  go  back  to  the  inlet  and  home  on  the 
boat  with  the  Indians  from  the  Keechatna. 
He  said  we  had  food  enough  only  for  five 
men,  not  six.  "  Darn  the  grub,  there'll  be 
enough,"  said  I.  "  Isn't  it  really  that  you're 
sore  on  the  outfit  ?  "  He  wouldn't  deny  it, 
but  complained  of  the  way  Hiram,  as  he  said, 
"  spit  on  him."  I  have  heard  Hiram,  when 
he  jollies  Jack  about  his  plumber  days.     I 


appeared  disturbed  and  disappointed  and 
put  my  wish  for  him  to  stay  with  us  on  a 
personal  basis — perhaps  not  quite  sincerely. 
I  also  said  I  was  disappointed  in  him.  He 
said  Printz  was  sore  on  the  outfit  too,  and 
would  have  quit  us  before,  only  he  was 
"  sort  of  contracted  "  to  the  Doctor.  That 
doesn't  worry  me ;  it's  natural  those  two 
should  get  together  and  air  their  grievances. 
Yet  I've  been  thinking  when  we  reach  the 
Keechatna  we  might  best  spare  Jack.  I 
can't  put  personal  feeling  ahead  of  the  out- 
fit's success ;  yet  I  remember  I  laughed  at 
Hiram,  and  said  "  He  will,  because  he's 
Irish,"  when  Ralph  doubted  once  Jack  would 
see  this  game  through. 

Every  day  some  tag  of  rhyme  runs  through 
and  through  my  mind  as  we  pace  out  the 
endless   miles.     To-day's   was, 

"  One  thing  is  truth,  and  all  the  rest  is  lies. 
The  flower  that  once  has  blown  forever 
dies." 

I  think  it's  from  "  The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night."  Wonder  if  it  applies  to  yellow-bel- 
lied horse-flies,  too.     Good  night. 

Next  day  we  made  the  Keechatna  in  the 
rain  we  had  prayed  for,  but  not  before  the 
dunnage  mare  had  been  lost  for  three 
hours  in  the  dead  spruces  of  the  tundra, 
while  Printz  vainly  tracked  back  all 
the  way  to  camp.  Near  the  stream  the 
meadows  were  belly  deep  in  water,  and  all 
the  desperate  old  tragedies  of  beating 
horse  necks  and  pouring  water  down 
nostrils  were  reenacted.  "If  a  man  took 
horses  on  a  trail  like  this  in  the  Copper 
Valley,"  blazed  out  Jack,  as  we  tugged 
and  chopped  snags  from  under  four  horses 
wedged  at  once  in  the  rooty  muck,  "  they'd 
lynch  him  out  to  Valdez."  Yet  once,  when 
the  last  year's  track  we  followed  went  across 
a  dry  foot  of  ground  Jack  would  shout, 
"  Say,  say,  ain't  you  goin'  wrong  ?  There's 
more  water  over  there  " ;  and  yet  sulk  alone 
as  we  ate  our  soggy  bread  at  noon,  and 
drank  the  stagnant  glacier  water. 

We  were  lying  on  three  feet  of  spruce 
boughs  that  night  spread  on  soggy  quick- 
sand, preparing  to  slosh  our  bodies  as  we 
moved,  there  in  the  thick,  mosquitoey  fetor 
of  never- washed  clothing,  and  wet  blank- 
ets off  sore  horsebacks — when  we  heard 
paddles  in  the  river  and  Miller's  and  the 
Doctor's  voices.  It  was  eight  o'clock. 
"The  h — 1  of  a  time  for  traveling," 
growled  Printz.  The  day  before  they  had 
climbed  Yenlo  Mountain,  a  peak  along 
the  Yentna  River,  in  the  middle  of  the 
tundra,  and  lived  on  ground  rats  which 
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sickened  Miller  because  he  forgot  to  re- 
move their  scent  sacks.  "Yes,  we  saw 
McKinley  and  Foraker  from  the  top,  and 
I  got  a  very  good  idea  of  the  country. 
Ahem!"  said  the  Doctor.  I  said  I  was 
glad. 

July  14.  Swam  the  horses  across  the 
Keechatna  this  morning,  led  one  by  one 
behind  the  boat.  Hiram  is  beginning  to 
"  take  notice  ''  about  cooking  and  packing. 
He  mixed  all  the  panniers  up  to-day,  infuri- 
ated me,  and  Miller  observed  dryly,  "  I've 
read  about  such  fellows,  but  I  never  thought 


July  15.  The  worst  day  yet,  says  Printz — 
but  I  was  too  dazed  to  feel  it.  The  flooding 
river  made  ponds  for  miles  inland,  so  we 
put  all  the  outfit  but  seven  sacks  of  flour, 
which  forms  a  waterproof  layer  of  mildew 
inside  if  it  doesn't  get  too  wet,  into  the 
boat,  for  the  grand  horse  swim  to  the  first 
dry  land,  ten  miles  up  the  river. 

Really  lost  my  temper  with  Hiram  for  the 
first  time.  Crossing  where  the  water  roared 
through  willow  roots  to  fill  the  ponds,  and 
one  minute  you  had  a  footing  and  the  nex-t 
were  up  to  your  neck,  he  shouted  some- 
thing and  halted  the  train.  I  couldn't  hear 
what,  the  river  roared  and  the  horses  sloshed 
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I'd  see  one."  "  I  call  him  the  fifth  wheel," 
said  Jack,  "  and  have  noted  it  to  that  effect 
in  my  diary."  Fred  got  much  joy  out  of 
the  kid's  wanting  to  pack  last  night's  spruce 
boughs  across  the  river  for  to-night's  camp. 
Fred  and  Jack  build  enormous  drying  fires 
each  night,  wall  them  in  with  blankets,  and 
when  Hiram,  who  couldn't  build  a  fire  to  save 
his  neck,  hangs  his  wet  clothes  on  their  lines. 
Jack  promptly  throws  them  off.  The  Doctor 
fusses,  fusses,  fusses  with  his  instruments, 
which  he  carries  in  two  big  boxes,  and  I 
see  trouble  ahead  when  we  begin  to  pack 
them.  All  the  food  is  fearfully  wet,  but 
nobody  seems  to  worry  about  it  but  me. 
The  sugar  is  syruping,  and  the  bacon's  mil- 
dewed. This  is  the  first  day  in  seventeen 
we  have  rested.  .  .  .  Printz  has  lost  his 
rubber  shoes. 


so.  I  shouted  "  Hello "  again  and  again. 
He  didn't  answer,  but  when  I  went  to  move 
on,  there  he  was  only  five  yards  away. 
He'd  deliberately  kept  me  up  to  my  neck  in 
water.     I  swore  at  him. 

Then  Jack  lost  the  light  gray.  I  went 
back  alone,  and  found  her  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  trail,  wedged  between  roots  up  to  her 
neck  in  mud.  Got  her  out.  She  mired  her- 
self three  or  four  times  more,  and  once  I 
thought  was  a  goner.  She  loses  her  head 
in  tight  places,  and  struggles  as  if  half 
crazed.  It's  fearful  when  they  close  their 
eyes,  lay  their  necks  in  the  mud,  grunt  com- 
fortably, and  make  no  effort  to  get  rid  of 
the  mosquitoes  crusted  on  their  necks.     .     .     . 

I've  been  urging  the  Doctor  to  appoint 
duties,  and  organize  some  system  of  camp 
and  pack  work.     Jack  and  Fred  are  begin- 
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ning  to  kick,  and  justly,  with  a  do-nothing 
like  Hiram  along.  An  expedition  of  this 
sort  will  not  run  itself,  unless  the  leader 
sets  an  example  by  getting  up  first,  starting- 
breakfast,  and  leading  tirelessly  in  every 
job.  It's  the  only  way  to  escape  giving 
orders,  which  the  Doctor  won't  do-  either. 
He  just  fusses  with  his  instruments — junk, 
I  call  them — and  like  most  tenderfeet,  is 
an  incessant  boot  changer.  I've  a  mind  to 
lie  abed  and  just  see  what  happens  if  I  don't 
get  up  5.30  and  start  breakfast.  I  try  to 
imagine  him  balancing  side  packs  for  to- 
morrow, for  everything  is  to  go  on  the 
horses  now,  and  Jack  is  coming  with  us ; 
but  when  the  time  comes  it  will  be  up  to 
Fred  and  me,  in  addition  to  baking  two 
reflectorfuls  of  bread,  cooking,  washing 
dishes — everything.  I  suppose  I  am  a  kicker, 
but  no  one's  ever  quite  responsible  in  this 
racket.  I  wonder  if  I'm  roasted  in  the 
others'  diaries.     I  ought  to  be. 

Hiram  wouldn't  speak  to  me  to-night  and 
when  I  spoke,  said  pompously,  "  I  want  you 
to  apologize  for  the  name  you  called  me  to- 
day. Besides,  I'm  not  what  you  said."  "  It 
isn't  the  religion  that  counts,"  I  said,  "  it's 
the  blood.  I'm  not  a  Christian,  for  that  mat- 
ter, and  if  I  had  your  blood  I'd  stick  it  out 
that  was  the  best  thing  on  earth  to  be." 

Next  morning  we  woke  gasping  for  air, 
for  the  rain — it  had  now  rained  steadily 
for  four  days — glazes  the  pores  of  the  tent 
and  makes  the  mosquito  tightness  air 
tight;  and  got  off  late  after  repacking 
and  readjusting  everything,  while  Printz 
sang: 

"  Over  the  slew 
The  pack  train  flew," 


(And  I,  sotto  voce) 
"  Led  by  a  Christian, 
And  druv  by  a  Jew." 

Jack  and  Printz  chopped  trail  ahead,  the 
Doctor  led  the  train  with  L.  C,  the  lead 
horse,  groaning  under  the  junk  boxes,  then 
four  horses,  then  Ralph  lazily  moving  his 
fat  little  legs  and  shouting  just  in  time  to 
drive  them  off  the  trail;  then  four  more 
beasts,  then  Miller,  tall  and  silent  in  brown 
khaki,  then  fi\'e,  and  yours  truly,  the  peev- 
ish rear  guard.  The  going  was  better, 
though  the  mosquitoes  swept  our  necks  like 
firebrands,  the  poison  of  the  squashed  and 
dead  somehow  irritating  the  raw  far  worse 
in  the  wet;  but  it  was  this  night  in  camp  we 
first  began  to  notice  that  the  horses  were 
playing  out.  We'd  eased  the  loads  of  the 
baldface  and  brown  mare  crossing  to  the 
Keechatna,  for  one  had  got  very  thin  and 
the  other  lay  down  in  the  trail  whene\'er 
she  could.  All  the  horses  were  losing 
flesh,  and  the  hair  which  the  flies  had  dug 
out  was  not  growing  again,  and  more  was 
coming  out.  They  would  stand  around 
and  stare  at  us  dazed  near  camp  instead 
of  rustling  grass.  But  worse,  their  legs 
had  swollen  to  double  natural  size. 

"  Just  you  see,"  said  Jack  in  the  Doctor's 
hearing,  "  another  day  in  these  snags  and 
mudholes  and  you  won't  have  no  pack 
train  left."  Printz  assented,  but  out  of 
the  Doctor's  hearing  shook  his  head  and 
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said  they  looked  mighty  poorly.  I  know 
what  he  thottglit  was  worse.  He  was  the 
greatest  diplomat  I've  ever  known.  To 
ofifend,  even  to  disagree  with  anyone  to 
his  face — except  Hiram — he  found  im- 
possible. 

July  i6.  .  .  .  Doctor  is  sitting  behind  the 
blanket  wall  of  Jack's  fire,  asking  such  ques- 
tions as,  "What  trees  are  those  across  the 
river.'^"  (Cottonwoods,  of  course),  and 
about  distances  and  directions  which  any 
child  with  a  map  of  Alaska  could  answer. 
.  .  .  Jack  is  laying  down  the  law — and 
all  wrong — about  -  blueberries  and  huckle- 
berries. Hiram  is  putting  a  ventilator  in  the 
tent,  making  Printz  very  sore  by  keeping 
him  from  going  to  bed. 

July  17.  .  .  .  Later  to-day  Miller  was 
driving  the  bunch  ahead  of  me  across  the 
tundra.  I  heard  him  shouting  and  shouting 
to  the  skinny  bay  horse — the  motheaten  bay, 
we  call  him,  he  has  lost  so  much  hair. 
Then  he  stopped,  keeping  on  beating  the 
brute.  No  use.  I  ran  up.  I  jabbed  him 
with  my  stick.  It  only  peeled  off  chunks  of 
skin  and  hair.  He  had  played  out.  I  got 
Jack  and  Printz  and  we  unpacked  him,  car- 
ried his  load  and  led  him  to  camp  by  the 
swamp  side. 

Fred  said,  "  He  wouldn't  have  played 
out  if  Fd  done  with  the  horses  as  I  wanted." 
I  reminded  him  that  on  the  fourth  day  out 
I  had  suggested  laying  over,  and  said  I  was 
never  used  to  traveling  in  the  rain ;  to  which 
he  replied,  "  It  won't  hurt  them  to  travel 
every  da3^  even  a  little,  so  long  as  you  keep 
going."  He  said  now  the  horses  had  been 
worked  too  hard  in  a  very  bad  country.  I 
repeated  all  this  to  the  Doctor,  suggesting 
a  rest  of  two  or  three  days  here  was  im- 


perative, as  the  baldface,  dark  buckskin,  and 
Bridget  the  white  cook  horse,  are  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  Doctor  sighed,  "  Um  ! 
— de-um-de-ay !  " 

Printz  says  if  we  keep  on  we'll  never 
make  the  mountains.  I  asked  what  he'd  do  if 
this  were  his  outfit.  "  Rest  here  a  few  days 
and  keep  on  slowly,  making  short  hour 
travels,  adding  a  half  hour  each  day,  if 
they  pick  up."  I  said,  "  Tell  the  Doctor 
that."  He  said  "  I  won't  unless  he  asks  me. 
I'm  only  hired."  I  said  Fd  tell  him  any- 
way. "'  Of  course  it  'u'd  be  different,"  added 
Printz,  "  if  he'd  put  getting  the  horses 
through  entirely  in  my  hands."  "  I  thought 
he  did,"  I  said  surprised.  "  He  never  said 
nothin'  about  it.  What  I  said  about  the 
horses  with  the  Government  last  year, 
went."  The  Doctor  says  we'll  pull  on  to- 
morrow. I've  promised  every  one  we  shan't. 
The  man  hasn't  much  idea  of  horses  or 
Alaskan  travel.  So,  if  this  is  only  an  inci- 
dent, or  the  beginning  of  disaster,  I  leave 
these  pages  to  tell. 

July  18.  Sixth  day  of  rain.  I  asked  the 
Doctor  to  come  out  and  look  at  the  horses 
with  me,  but  he  wouldn't.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  His  pack  train  is  going  to 
the  devil,  and  he  doesn't  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion. He  just  packs  and  unpacks  his  instru- 
ments. I  wonder  if  he  can  use  a  theodolite 
after  all.  Printz  and  I  went,  he  "  knock- 
ing "  the  Doctor  and  the  outfit  and  saying 
the  horses  were  never  fit  for  Alaska,  any- 
way. "  Yes,  sir,  we'll  be  lucky  to  get  to 
the  pass  at  all."  Their  legs  were  still  very 
swollen  and  they  seemed  dazed.  We  are 
all  depressed  and  grate  on  one  another — and 
perhaps  I  do  nag  Ralph  too  much.     .     .     . 

It  was  funny  to  see  the  Doctor  bucked  off 
the  big  buckskin  fording  a  creek  yesterday. 
Away  he  went  after  his  mosquito  hat,  and 
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didn't  get  it.  Then  he  tied  a  red  handker- 
chief over  his  ears,  so  he  looked  Hke  a  Ba- 
shibazuk.  It  must  have  been  a  fearful  loss, 
that  mosquito  hat.  .  .  .  Now  he  is  tell- 
ing about  killing  pelicans  in  the  Antarctic. 

Shall  we  move  to-morrow  ?  Printz  agrees 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  rest  here  a 
while  to  let  the  horses  pick  up,  and  then 
drive  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  They  must 
be  either  improving  or  failing,  and  if  we 
let  them  do  the  latter — the  whole  jig  is 
up.     .     .     . 

There  is  a  fearful  weirdness  about  the 
silent  reaches  of  wavy  grass  in  this  exotic 
region;  it's  like  the  parks  of  carefully 
gardened     English     manors — but     vacant — 


down  on  her  knees  before  we  had  gone  300 
yards,  not  mired  in  the  swamp  but  played 
out.  I  shouted  and  ran  forward  suggesting 
we  return.  The  Doctor  would  not  hear  of 
it.  He  and  Hiram  tried  to  bat  the  horse  up. 
I  wouldn't,  nor  would  Jack  or  Fred.  When 
a  horse  goes  down  on  his  knees  he's  failed, 
and  no  amount  of  banging  his  skull  with  a 
club  does  any  good.  I  hate  the  cayuse  for 
a  mean,  sly,  contrary  beast,  but  I  won't 
stand  by  and  see  any  warm-blooded  animal 
tortured  when  it's  at  the  end  of  its  rope.  I 
could  hear  Hiram's  monotonous  "  get  up  " 
— he's  mighty  handy  at  beating  horses  to 
show  off  to  the  Doctor — and  Miller  curse 
him  for  hitting  the  poor  brute  on  his  skull 
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tragic.  The  immense  drooping  birches  peel 
off  bark  in  scrolls,  huge  dead  trunks  waste 
away  in  the  rainy  luxuriance.     .     .     . 

July  19.  Seventh  day  of  rain.  Soon 
we'll  be  growing  web  feet.  The  Doctor  said 
nothing  about  moving.  Again  he  wouldn't 
look  at  the  horses.  He  doesn't  seem  to  give 
a  darn.  Their  legs  are  less  swollen  and 
rive  galloped  off  when  they  saw  me.  They're 
better,  except  the  motheaten  bay,  who  was 
caught  in  an  alder  thicket,  and  couldn't  eat 
till  I  turned  him  out. 

Move  tomorrow?  No  one  knows.  The 
Doctor  said  we'd  try  it,  and  see  how  it  goes. 
The  devil  of  a  principle.  We've  got  to  run 
this  team  on  some  such  system  as  .Printz 
suggests,  or  we're  goners.  The  Doctor  won't 
tell  if  we're  going  two  hours  or  twenty. 
He  can't  make  up  his  mind.  He  can't  seem 
to  grasp  the  situation. 

July    20.    Bridget,    the    cook    horse,    was 


with  the  butt  of  a  pole.  At  last  they  seemed 
to  have  got  him  up.     .     .     . 

Twenty  yards  on  a  flooded  creek  flowed 
through  willows  ;  three  horses  went  down. 
This  time  Miller  refused  to  help ;  and  Jack 
and  I  held  off  till  we  saw  they'd  suffer 
worse  in  the  mud.  We  pulled  them  out 
without  beating,  and  Printz  filled  the  worst 
mud  holes  with  brush.  Somehow  we  got 
across,  but  there  were  more  mirings.  In 
three  hours  the  order  was  given  to  camp. 
The  Doctor  must  be  beginning  to  realize 
the  nature  of  a  pack  horse,  and  what  we  are 
up  against  in  Alaska. 

Hardly  a  third  of  the  distance  to  Mc- 
Kinley  was  now  covered,  the  pass  through 
the  Alaskan  range,  found  by  Lieutenant 
Herron,  lost  by  Brooks,  was  still  before  us ; 
and  sack  after  sack  of  flour,  which  rightly 
should  last  ten  days  each,  disappeared  in 
seven. 


{To  he  continued) 
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THINGS  WUTH  CONSIDERIN' 


By  CAP'N  TITUS 


1SEE  in  the  papers  about  tew  weeks  ago 
a  statement  thet  the  American  Eagle 
was  a  tough  old   bird,  but  when  it 
roosts  on  the  back  o'  a  silver  dollar,  it's 
legal  tender.     I  didn't  see  the  joke  till 
yest'day. 

A  BULL  thet  hed  got  out  o'  the  field  the 
other  day,  lowered  his  head  and 
charged  a  red  utermobile  as  it  was  goin' 
by,  and  smashed  it  up  consider'ble.  If  a 
feller  must  hev  a  red  utermobile  he'd  bet- 
ter hev  the  body  padded  like  a  football  suit 
when  he  travels  through  a  bull  country. 

/^VER  at  our  county  court-house,  the 
other  day,  a  man  was  suin'  his  wife 
fer  divorce,  claimin'  thet  she  hed  driven 
him  out  o'  the  field  intu  a  hen  coop  with  a 
horsewhip,  and  made  him  stay  there  all 
night.  Ill  answer  tu  the  charge  the  wife 
stated  thet  he  was  always  settin'  round  the 
house,  and  wouldn't  du  no  work,  so  she 
locked  him  in  the  coop  used  tu  break  up 
hens  from  settin'  tu  see  if  it  wouldn't  help 
him.  It  ain't  a  bad  idee  when  you  come 
tu  think  on  it. 

I  NOTICED  thet  when  Emperor  William 
went  tu  Rome  he,  without  thinkin',  sent 
a  boss  with  a  short  tail  fer  his  use,  so  he  was 
obliged,  when  he  wore  a  certain  uniform, 
tu  hev  a  piece  o'  tail  spliced  on  tu  the  boss 
tu  make  every  thin'  ship  shape.  I  don't 
know  whether  his  boss  wore  a  hat  same's 
they  do  in  this  country  or  not,  but  if  he 
did,  I  should  think  they'd  hev  tu  put  a  high 
hat  on  him  when  the  Emperor  went  out  in 
the  evenin'  with  his  clawhammer  coat  on. 

A  FELLER  gave  a  lecture  in  our  picnic 
grove  last  week,  who  hed  some  o' 
the  queerest  idees  I've  ever  hearn  tell  on. 
He  thought  most  every  thin'  in  the  world 
was  made  wrong.  He  said,  pointin'  over  tu 
a  neighborin'  cornfield:  "  Does  it  not  look 
unreasonable  tu  you,  my  friends,  in  yonder 
cornfield  a  great  big  pumpkin  grows  on  a 
frail  vine,  while  here,  he  said,  pointin'  over 
his  head  intu  the  branches  o'  an  oak  tree, 
are  little  acorns  growin'  on  this  big  tree? 
This  should  be  reversed,  and  the  pump- 
kins should  grow  on  the  limbs  o'  this  big 


tree,  and  the  little  acorns  on  the  frail  vine." 
Just  then  an  acorn  dropped  off  the  tree 
and  struck  him  on  the  nose,  and  Eph  Jones, 
the  constable,  who's  quicker'n  lightnin'  at 
seein'  things,  hollered  out:  "  Where'd  you 
been,  friend,  if  thet  acorn  hed  been  a  pump- 
kin ?  "  I  don't  know  fer  sure,  but  I  think 
thet  set  the  feller  thinkin',  fer  he  didn't  say 
much  more,  and  soon  closed  the  meetin' 
'thout  even  passin'  the  hat  around. 

T  SEE  in  France  the  Gover'ment  has  is- 
sued orders  throughout  the  country 
thet  all  ordinances  thet  limit  the  speed  o' 
utermobiles  must  be  annulled,  unless  they 
also  apply  tu  every  other  form  o'  vehicle. 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  as  it 
don't  seem  right  thet  a  feller  can  drive  a 
boss  down  the  road  as  fast  as  he  has  a 
mind  tu,  and  an  utermobile  be  forced  tu  go 
slow,  because  the  utermobile  can  give 
warnin'  o'  its  comin'  by  soundin'  its  toot, 
toot,  while  the  boss  can  only  whinny. 

A  BOARD  o'  Health  in  one  o'  the  sub- 
urbs  o'  a  large  city  has  issued  an 
order  thet  no  rooster  in  their  town  shall 
crow  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  mornin', 
on  complaint  o'  a  man  who  could  not 
sleep  in  the  mornin'  'count  o'  the  noise 
made  by  his  neighbor's  rooster's  crowin'. 
If  things  keep  on  this  way,  a  feller  will  hev 
tu  hev  a  permit  tu  snore  in  a  hotel. 

j  SEE  by  the  papers  thet  a  doctor  cap- 
tured a  lot  o'  deer  alive  by  shootin' 
them  with  a  bullet  made  o'  flour  paste, 
narcotic  drugs,  and  glue.  As  soon  as  a 
deer  began  tu  feel  the  eftects  o'  the  drug, 
he  laid  down,  and  was  soon  unconscious, 
and  before  he  came  tu,  he  was  put  intu  a 
crate  and  shipped  off.  I  think  this  ought 
tu  be  brought  tu  the  'tention  o'  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  in  case  we  went  tu  war  with 
some  country,  and  M^anted  tu  capture  all 
the  people  alive,  all  we'd  hev  tu  du  would 
be,  simply  load  our  guns  on  sea  and  land 
with  these  bullets,  and  put  the  hull  coun- 
try tu  sleep  in  less'n  no  time.  Then  we 
could  walk  'round,  take  their  arms  away 
from  'em,  and  then  when  they  come  tu, 
make  our  own  terms.  It's  jest  an  idee, 
but  it's  wuth  considerin'. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  VIEW-POINT 

-^  BY    CASPAR    WHITNEY  .JT 


A  Season  of  1903  was  unique  in  American 
Football         football.     Play    closed    about 

um  ingr  ^vJiej-e  it  had  begun  in  1902. 
No  especial  development  under  the  re- 
vised rules  which  encouraged  it  was  ap- 
parent, no  increased  strategic  resource  in 
evidence;  and  literally  headless  manage- 
ment ruled  in  several  directions.  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  so  much  stu- 
pidity is  crowded  into  one  year.  Not 
within  my  remembrance,  and  that  cer- 
tainly covers  the  life  of  the  native  game, 
has  a  season  closed  with  so  little  to  the 
credit  of  the  larger  college  elevens. 
Fumbling  and  loose  play  all  over  the  field 
may  be  said  to  typify  the  year's  more 
important  match  play.  Yale  fumbled 
away  her  opportunities  against  Princeton 
in  a  game  marked  by  much  slovenly  foot- 
ball to  which  both  sides  contributed ;  Har- 
vard and  Pennsylvania  showed  the  loosest, 
poorest  football  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  big 
game,  Harvard  fumbling  away  several 
touchdowns;  Pennsylvania  made  its  only 
score  against  Columbia  on  the  latter's 
fumble,  in  a  game  replete  with  misplav; 
a  fumble  cost  Cornell  probably  the  Colum- 
bia game;  and  the  same  cause  resulted 
in  California  and  Stanford  playing  to  a 
tie.  The  cleanest  handling  of  the  ball 
was  done  by  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Dart- 
mouth, West  Point,  Carlisle,  Amherst  and 
Exeter;  and  the  most  sportsmanly  game, 
the  freest  from  unnecessary  roughness, 
was  shown  by  Chicago,  West  Point, 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Annapolis.  The 
leading  Western  elevens  always  do  play 
a  more  honest  game  than  the  Eastern 
teams ;  there  is  less  effort  to  beat  the  rules 
and  the  officials,  and  more  of  the  sports- 
manly  spirit  in  their  play.  In  fact.  West- 
ern football  men  put  Eastern  college  men 
to  shame  by  the  spirit  of  their  play ;  and 
Army  and  Navy  teams,  in  that  respect, 
both  rank  close  to  the  Western  leaders. 

The  most  insufficient  umpiring  in  im- 
portant play  was  on  view  at  the  Yale- 
Princeton  match,  where,  in  truth,  as  usual, 


efficiency  was  needed  more  than  in  any 
big  game  of  the  year.  The  most  satis- 
fying umpiring  was  seen  at  the  Harvard- 
Pennsylvania  and  Harvard-Yale  games. 
I  am  still  an  advocate  of  two  umpires  on 
the  field  in  addition  to  the  hnesmen,  one 
to  look  for  offside  and  the  other  for  hold- 
ing and  foul  play.  There  is  a  lot  of  dirty 
work  done  nowadays  in  the  line,  hke 
Hogan's  hand  and  arm  work  just  as  the 
ball  goes  into  play,  which  needs  the  un- 
divided attention  of  one  official;  and  un- 
checked foul  play  does  more  harm  to  foot- 
ball than  a  dozen  broken  legs. 

The  venture  in  rule  revision  was  the 
most  successful  feature  of  the  season,  and 
should  now  give  the  Committee  courage 
to  go  a  httle  further  this  year  and  with- 
draw the  privilege  of  close  play  inside  the 
25-yard  line.  No  team  made  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  rules, 
in  open  work — but  that  will  come;  mean- 
time football  becomes  more  open,  and 
therefore  more  interesting,  more  resource- 
ful, more  strategic. 


Princeton's  Nothwithstanding  some  loose 
Intellig-ent  play,  and  a  Yale  game  won  as 
much  by  the  opponent's  mis- 
takes as  by  superior  skill,  Princeton 
is  entitled  to  first  place  in  the  1903  rank- 
ing of  American  colleges.  That  on  this 
champion  team  were  not  more  than  one, 
possibly  two,  men  of  exceptional  indi- 
vidual ability,  makes  Princeton's  1903 
achievement  the  more  glorious.  It  was  a 
college  victory,  a  team  victory;  a  victory 
for  which  common  sense,  competent  man- 
agement, and  eleven  players  of  intelligence 
are  responsible.  For,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, it  was  the  intelhgence  of  Princeton's 
eleven,  plus  thorough  grounding  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  game,  plus  prime  physical 
condition,  that  gave  the  triumph  over  Yale. 
The  goal  kicking  was  an  incident  made 
possible  by  that  very  quality.  And  a  mag- 
nificent defense  helped  mightily.  Yale's 
attack  was  the  stronger,  potentially  always, 
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literally  only  in  the  first  half  before  its 
component  parts  crumbled;  but  condition 
and  alertness  and  variety  made  Princeton 
more  than  a  match.  True,  both  of  Prince- 
ton's scores  were  the  direct  results  of  a 
fumbled  attempt  to  kick  and  a  muffed 
punt,  but  on  these,  as  on  other  occasions, 
Princeton  was  on  the  spot;  and  football 
sense  and  speed  and  skill  enabled  her  to 
profit  by  Yale's  misplays.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  does  not  beheve  in  "flukes"; 
it  is  football  to  hold  on  to  the  ball  in  carry- 
ing or  in  catching  and  when  the  ball  is  lost 
— that  is  bad  play  not  a  "fluke."  It  is 
traditional  at  Princeton  to  be  on  the  spot. 
With  all  that  said  and  due  credit  given — 
the  fact  remains  that  there  was  more 
slovenly  work  than  I  recall  in  any  game 
between  these  colleges  on  a  dry  day. 

Playing  on  Few  teams  in  the  history  of 
Past  _  football  have  begun  a  season 
epu  a  ion  ^^^^-^  more  brilliant  prospects 
than  the  Yale  eleven  of  1903  and  failed 
more  signally  to  fully  realize  them.  Ex- 
cept for  center  and  one  guard  there  was 
practically  the  organization  of  one  of  the 
greatest  teams  ever  seen  at  New  Haven. 
With  the  exception  of  one  guard  and  cen- 
ter, every  man  on  the  line  was  a  player  of 
exceptional  skill,  outranking  any  holding 
similar  positions  on  other  college  teams. 
Yale's  collection  of  coaches  is  the  most 
thoroughly  organized  among  universities, 
containing  skill  unexcelled,  led  by  a  Direc- 
tor unsurpassed.  Yet  Yale's  game  in  the 
season  just  closed  was  commonplace,  for 
Yale,  and  every  man  of  the  old  guard  on 
the  team,  save  Metcalf  (and  he  made  some 
costly  muffs),  played  distinctly  below  his 
previous  form.  Defeated  by  one  team 
individually  inferior  in  all  but  a  few  posi- 
tions, and  victorious  over  another  bungled 
as  was  never  a  team  before;  such  is  the 
1903  record  of  an  eleven  of  whom  seven 
had  been  All- America  team  men! 

One  new  guard  and  a  new  center,  be 
they  never  so  green  (and  Yale's  were  not), 
may  not  be  held  responsible  for  such  a 
showing;  certainly  not  with  such  an  array 
of  coaching  talent  as  foregathered' at  New 
Haven  last  autumn.  Undoubtedly  con- 
dition had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The 
team  came  too  fast;  it  looked  too  prime 
against  Columbia.  All  the  season  Yale's 
play  was  below  expectations,  and  remem- 
bering the  previous  showing  of  the  men, 


one  waited  always  for  the  final  form  to  be 
up  to  its  reputation.  But  it  never  came. 
The  Yale  team  played  on  its  earlier  repu- 
tation; that  just  about  tells  the  1903  story. 
It  played  a  great  deal  nearer  that  mark 
against  Harvard  than  against  Princeton, 
but  at  no  time  was  it  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  1902. 

Yet  some  of  Yale's  back  field  deserve 
much  of  their  fellows;  despite  bad  and 
expensive  fumbles,  Mitchell  and  Metcalf 
served  Yale  brilliantly.  To  these  two 
men  alone,  indeed,  may  Yale's  victory  at 
Cambridge  be  accredited;  a  stronger  de- 
fensive game,  backs  never  played;  par- 
ticularly Metcalf,  who  twice  alone  stood 
between  Harvard  and  a  sure  touchdown; 
while  aside  from  his  tackhng,  'twas  in 
Mitchell's  punting  that  Yale's  telling 
superiority  lay.  These  two  together  with 
Hogan's  determined  and  repeated  rushing 
for  short  gains  constituted  the  scoring 
factor  of  the  1903  Yale  game. 

Another  If  there  was  cause  for  vexation 
Sacrifice  at  at  New  Haven,  there  was  cause 
for  grief  and  humiliation  at 
Cambridge,  where  a  covirageous  eleven 
went  down  to  defeat,  battling  hopelessly  to 
overcome  by  splendid  pluck_and  individ- 
ual excellence  a  full  season's  neglect  and 
mismanagement  of  their  interests.  It  was 
a  grand  sight,  suitably  encompassed  in 
the  Stadium  with  its  touch  of  gladiatorial 
days,  that  team  in  desperate  endeavor, 
striving  with  all  its  knowledge,  with  all  its 
force,  with  all  its  heart,  to  uphold  the  ath- 
letic glory  of  its  Alma  Mater — and  dying 
in  the  last  ditch.  It  was  heroic;  another 
shameful  sacrifice  to  the  stupid  misman- 
agement which  is  too  much  the  rule  at 
Harvard. 

Yale  had  a  team  of  stars  whom  the  best 
of  organized  coaching  and  a  trainer  second 
to  none  failed  to  keep  from  an  exhibition 
of  weakening  and  misplay,  very  strange 
to  a  Yale  field;  Harvard  had  a  collec- 
tion of  first-class  but  not  exceptional  men 
who  were  incompetently  captained,  in- 
adequately coached,  but  whose  spirit, 
overcoming  inharmonious  and  insufficient 
teaching,  responded  on  November  21  to 
the  cheers  of  their  fellows;  and  in  that  im- 
pressive new  amphitheater,  before  forty 
thousand  spectators,  they  played  better 
than  they  knew  how — better  than  their 
friends  had  a  right  to  expect.     It  was 
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thrilling.  It  was  pathetic ;  for  those  were 
men  who  under  competent  management 
would  have  made  a  team  to  rout  Yale  in 
1903. 

And  how  often  it  is  so  at  Harvard ! 

I  understand  Harvard  alumni  are  set- 
ting afoot  plans  to  bring  about  intelli- 
gent, harmonious,  competent  manage- 
ment of  Harvard's  football,  and  boating, 
and  other  athletic  interests.  And  it  is 
time, — the  familiar  and  almost  annual  sac- 
rifice because  of  inharmony,  or  of  incompe- 
tency or  of  crass  stupidity,  too  long  has  been 
borne  in  silence.  Too  long  have  Harvard's 
sons,  undergraduates  and  alumni  idly 
watched  the  abuse  of  good  material,  the 
wrecking  of  athletic  chances,  only  to  utter 
feeble  protest.  Too  long  Harvard  has 
been  at  the  mercy  either  of  incompetency 
or  inharmony;  or  if  instruction  was  in 
desirable  hands,  it  has  been  embarrassed 
by  academic,  impractical  interference,  or 
experimentation  along  lines  theoretic,  and 
dismissed  elsewhere  for  football  ages. 

In  all  Harvard's  athletic  misfortunes, 
perhaps  two  qualities  have  stood  forth 
most  prominently,  most  disastrously: 
(i)  failure  to  profit  by  lessons  adminis- 
tered yearly;  (2)  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  management  of  present-day  college 
athletic  interests  is  an  office  requiring  the 
highest  type  of  mind  especially  trained  for 
the  post. 

Perhaps  a  no  less  serious  factor  in  the 
filling  of  Harvard's  slough  of  despond  is 
the  fatality  with  which  an  assemblage  of 
Harvard  athletic  advisers  invariably  gets 
beside  the  vital  issue.  Thus  even  now  I 
hear  that  Dr.  Ehot  lays  Harvard's  1903 
woes  at  the  door  of  the  trainers  and  seeks 
cure  of  Harvard's  ills  through  reorgani- 
zation of  that  department.  As  a  matter  of 
literal  fact  prime  physical  condition  was 
about  the  only  quality  that  had  been  given 
the  1903  team  by  its  handlers;  that  and 
courage  were  responsible  for  what  there 
was  good  in  the  eleven's  showing.  There- 
fore let  us  hope  when  Harvard  men  come 
this  time  to  consider  the  mistakes  of  a 
season,  of  a  dozen  seasons,  they  will  profit 
by  them,  rather  than  seek  solace  in  further 
delusion. 

And  in  whatever  readjustment  made 
let  the  spirit  of  sport  for  sport's  sake  dom- 
inate as  it  always  has  at  Harvard,  more,  I 
think,  than  elsewhere;  for  such  a  spirit  is 
more  to  be  cherished  than  mere  victory. 


Dartmouth  Dartmouth  played  the  fast- 
Fastest  Team  est  game  of  the  yaar  and 
handled  the  ball  the  clean- 
est, from  first  to  last,  notwithstanding 
some  loose  work  early  in  the  season, 
notably  at  Princeton.  The  fine  was  an 
unusually  heavy  and  an  exceptionally 
quick  one,  which  got  the  jump  on  every 
opposing  fine  it  met ;  and  the  back  field  and 
forwards  worked  together  as  though  tied. 
The  backs  got  off  like  lightning.  It 
was  a  well-captained,  efficiently  equipped 
combination,  and  in  my  judgment  not 
only  outranking  Yale,  but  entitled  to 
follow  Princeton  so  closely  that  the  out- 
come of  a  game  as  both  teams  finished  their 
season  would  be  no  foregone  conclusion. 
Carlisle  also  played  a  fast,  clean  game, 
being  ably  captained  and  handled.  Co- 
lumbia made  the  best  showing  of  recent 
years — an  extraordinary  season  consider- 
ing the  limited  amount  of  material — and 
deserves  high  credit  for  both  the  work  of 
its  eleven  as  well  as  the  commendable 
attitude  of  its  advisers.  Next  year  I  look 
for  even  a  higher  personnel  than  attained 
in  the  improved  1903.  Before  physical 
disability  disrupted  the  playing  strength 
of  the  team,  its  game  was  high  class. 

New  Spirit  Pennsylvania  had  a  season 
Wanted  at  which  ought  vastly  to  bene- 
Pennsylvania     ^^    ^^^_^^^^^    athletics   at  this 

university  if  the  lessons  of  1903  and  the 
few  years  immediately  preceding  are 
studied  without  bias.  There  is  need  for 
reorganization  among  advisers  and  the 
coaching  department,  that  have  been  liv- 
ing only  in  the  present  few  weeks.  These 
can  best  serve  Pennsylvania  by  laying 
plans  for  thoroughly  good  teams  next  year, 
the  year  after,  and  after — rather  than  keep- 
ing in  sight  only  to-day's  making  of  a 
winning  combination.  And  the  first  step 
should  be  to  stop  the  professionalism  of 
squads  fed  and  lodged  for  periods  of 
training  preliminary  to  the  opening  college 
term.  The  practice  was  abandoned  as 
unwholesome  several  years  ago  by  all  col- 
leges wishing  to  keep  their  sport  clean. 
Pennsylvania  has  also  proved  the  pre- 
hminary  period's  httle  worth,  particu- 
larly in  1903,  with  a  team  which  hav- 
ing good  initial  material  yet  made  the 
poorest  showing  of  any  team  in  years. 
Too  much  football,  too  much  of  the  pro- 
fessional spirit,  poorly  organized  coach- 
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ing;  too  little  of  the  sportsman  spirit, 
and  of  gray  matter  among  those  responsi- 
ble— whoever  they  may  be.  That  is  the 
story  in  brief  of  Pennsylvania's  1903  foot- 
ball year. 

Among  the  smaller  colleges,  Lehigh, 
Dickinson,  Penn  State,  Amherst,  Wes- 
leyan  are  entitled  to  commendation,  espe- 
cially Amherst;  Cornell,  and  especially 
Brown,  fell  far  below  their  1902  form. 


Fallacies      West   Point,   though  having  a 

^t  thoroughly  good  team,  was  not 

Annapolis  ii^  u*  j 

as  strong  as  last  year,  but  proved 

the  value  of  the  graduate  coaching  sys- 
tem by  turning  out  so  well-rounded  an 
eleven.  Annapolis  is  in  somewhat  the 
position  of  Harvard,  in  so  far  as  its  pros- 
pects being  dimmed  through  insufficiently 
capable  handling  of  her  natural  oppor- 
tunities and  material.  It's  a  pet  fallacy 
with  the  Navy  that  their  teams  lose  to 
West  Point  largely  because  they  are  out- 
weighed— that  weight  and  age  are  a  con- 
siderable handicap  in  favor  of  the  Army. 
I  have  never  heard  that  theory  advanced 
by  the  Navy  in  winning  years,  and  it  cut 
about  as  much  figure  in  those  as  in  the 
losing  seasons.  Weight  is  by  no  means 
a  factor  so  important  as  to  mean  difference 
between  defeat  and  victory.  Every  year 
that  is  proved.  This  past  season,  for 
instance,  Princeton  beat  the  heavier  Yale. 
West  Point  beat  the  heavier  (fifteen  pounds 
the  man)  Chicago.  No,  it  isn't  weight 
Annapolis  needs,  but  more  brains  in  their 
coaching  department.  Individually  the 
Navy  always  has  a  fine  lot  of  high-spirited, 
courageous  men ;  collectively  this  year  they 
played  a  stupidly  planned  game.  Another 
fallacy  nourished  at  Annapolis  is  that 
concerning  elegibihty  rules;  and  neither 
this  nor  that  of  weight,  which  savors  much 
of  college  politics,  originates,  I  must  con- 
tinue to  believe,  with  Navy  men,  who,  so 
far  as  my  personal  acquaintance  goes,  are 
among  the  best  sportsmen  I  know.  Elegi- 
bihty rules  at  the  national  academies  as 
the  colleges  have  them  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  both  West 
Point  and  Annapohs. 

In  playing  Chicago  without  protest  of 
its  ex-member  of  a  professional  ball  nine, 
West  Point  showed  surprising  lack  of  re- 
gard for  the  morale  of  amateur  sport.  It 
was  an  opportunity  for  West  Point  to 
make  a  strong  play  for  wholesome  sport ; 


that  it  did  not  do  so  gave  its  friends  rude 
awakening. 

The  Army-Navy  football  record  now 
stands;  Army  won  in  1891,  score,  32-16; 
1899,17-5;  1901,11-5;  1902,  22-8;  1903, 
40-5;  lost  to  Navy,  1890,  0-24;  1892,  4-12 ; 
1893,  4-6;  1900,  7-1 1. 

J^^  Harper  Qne  feature  of  the  Western 
"Conference  game  last  season  was  the 
Committee"  progress  of  Minnesota  from 
by  the  Hose  second  class  in  1902,  to  first 
class  in  1903;  for  though  last  year  stand- 
ing next  to  Michigan  in  the  ranking,  there 
was  a  wide  gulf  between  their  respective 
playing  qualities.  A  second  feature  of  the 
1903  season  was  the  strong  team  Michigan 
developed  out  of  material  including  several 
comparatively  green  men.  There  is  verv 
httle  indeed  to  choose  between  these  two, 
but  that  little,  I  beheve,  favors  Minnesota. 
Both  teams  played  fast  ball;  Minnesota 
stronger  in  line  plays,  and  with  shifty  in- 
terference; Michigan  a  stronger  back  field 
and  forwards,  which  often  proved  death 
to  Minnesota's  trick  plavs. 

Wisconsin  was  doubly  handicapped  by 
a  comparatively  green  team  and  the  first 
year  of  graduate  coaching  system  which 
to  Wisconsin's  great  credit  was  inaugu- 
rated this  season.  Under  the  circumstances 
its  showing  against  the  leaders  was  fair. 
Chicago  played  all  season  with  a  man 
ineligible  at  any  other  college  save  Chi- 
cago, who  won  the  Wisconsin  game  for 
them  and  saved  them  from  greater  de- 
feat by  Michigan.  Northwestern  made 
strides. 

The  chief  oft'ending  element  of  Middle 
Western  college  sport  continues  to  be  the 
man  who  plays  on  baseball  teams  for  his 
keep,  or  on  professional  and  semi-profes- 
sional teams  for  material  returns  which 
college  legislators  cannot  put  their  hands 
on.  Such  a  one  Chicago  played — in  de- 
fiance of  the  other  Western  institutions. 
The  1903  season  has  proved  that  Con- 
ference Committee  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  quite  obedient  to 
the  bidding  of  Chicago. 

Nebraska  In  that  group  of  Western  col- 
Ostracized  leges  near  the  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska has  shown  most  progress  in  football 
skill  but  least  in  athletic  decency.  This 
year,  emulating  Chicago,  it  played  two  ex- 
members  of  professional  baseball  teams, 
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but  the  colleges  in  that  section,  having  no 
complaisant  Conference  Committee,  and 
real  regard  for  the  wholesomeness  of  their 
sport,  se\'ered  relations  with  unclean  Ne- 
braska. It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  all  in 
this  section  were  tarred  with  the  same 
brush,  but  there  has  been  earnest  work  by 
friends  of  honest  sport  at  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Missouri — and  as  a  result  the  atmosphere 
has  cleared  largely. 

More  In  the  South  the  IntercoUegi- 

Effort  ^^^  Association   continues  the 

Needed  in  most  earnest  official  worker, 
the  South  ygt  [^  appears  to  lack  force 
on  the  professional  ball-playing  college 
"amateur."  Whether  it  needs  more  au- 
thority or  whether  it  favors  temporizing, 
I  cannot  say — but  the  fact  remains  that 
its  influence  is  narrowed  very  appreciably 
by  its  failure  to  legislate  on  this  question 
and  cut  the  offender  out  of  the  game.  At 
present  the  situation  is  confusing  and 
harmful.  Either  the  Association  should 
fight  this  evil  to  a  finish,  or  give  up,  and 
open  the  doors  so  that  all  might  profit  by 
the  services  of  the  professional  athlete. 
So  prominent  an  offender  as  Tennessee  is 
an  unpunished  offender  of  the  last  season; 
and  Cumberland  appears  with  sub- 
stantially the  Moony  1902  team,  and  a 
pair  of  notorious  summer-nine  ballplayers. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  teams — which,  however,  have 
been  always  a  law  unto  themselves. 
And  as  for  St.  Albans,  whose  owner  so 
devoutly  exalts  his  own  horn  of  purity, 
professionahsm  still  taints  its  teams.  In 
fact  about  the  only  college  teams  in  this 
section  of  whose  status  one  may  feel  as- 
sured are  those  belonging  to  the  Southern 
Intercollegiate  Association,  which,  even  if 
not  so  determined  in  some  respects  as  it 
might  be,  is  none  the  less  doing  splendid 
work.  It  is  the  only  safeguard  of  whole- 
some college  sport  in  the  South. 

FOOTBALL    RANKING 

No  college  is  eligible  for  consideration 
here,  whose  disregard  of  wholesome  sport 
is  patent  and  persistent. 

This  ranking  is  not  based  only  on  com- 
parative  scores,  but  on  style  of  play, 
conditions  under  which  games  were  con- 
tested, relative  importance  of  games  on 
the    schedule,   as   well   as    the    season's 


all-round  record  of  the  elevens  under 
discussion.  My  particular  interest  in  the 
study  is  the  object  lesson  it  furnishes  on 
comparative  football  development  through- 
out the  country. 


1  Princeton 

2  Dartmouth 

3  Yale 

4  Minnesota 

5  Michigan 

6  Harvard 

7  Carlisle 

8  West  Point 

9  Columbia 

10  Pennsylvania 

11  Lehigh 


12  Dickinson 

13  Penn  State 

14  Lafayette 

15  Wisconsin 

16  Annapolis 
ry  Haskell 

18  Cornell 

19  Amherst 

20  Brown 

21  Wesleyan 

22  Kansas 


23  Exeter 

24  Andover 

25  No.  Western 

26  Iowa 

27  Notre  Dame 

28  Vanderbilt 

29  Missouri 

30  Texas 

31  Colorado 


There  is  no  possible  line  of  comparison 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  college  teams,  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  their  play,  and 
on  the  scores  of  this  season,  California 
and  Stanford  would  fall  in  somewhere 
near  the  first  raters  of  the  South,  and 
Washington  with  Missouri. 

ALL-AMERICA    ELEVEN    FOR   1903 

Mitchell  (Yale)  full-back 

Kafer  (Princeton)  and  Heston  (Michigan)  half-backs 

Witham  (Dartmouth)  quarter  and  captain 

Rafferty  (Yale)   and  Henry  (Princeton)  ends 

Schacht  (Minn.)  and  Knowlton  (Harvard)  tackles 

De  Witt  (Princeton)  and  Bloomer  (Yale)  guards 

Hooper  (Dartmouth)  center 

SUBSTITUTES 

Prince  (West  Point)  full-back 

Farnsworth  (West  Point)  and  Vaughn  (Dartmouth) 

half-backs 

Johnson  (Carlisle)  quarter 

Shevlin  (Yale)  and  Bowditch  (Harvard)  ends 

Turner  (Dartmouth)  and  Maddock  (Michigan)  tackles 

A.  Marshall  (Harvard)  and  Oilman  (Dartmouth) 

guards 

Short  (Princeton)  center 

This  eleven  is  chosen,  after  a  season's 
observation,  with  a  view  to  collecting  the 
strongest  all-round  team.  No  man  whose 
amateur  status  is  a  matter  of  question  or 
whose  play  has  been  unsportsmanly  is 
eligible  to  this  national  team,  which  I 
endeavor  to  confine  to  sportsmen. 


Few  Stars  It  was  not  a  season  overloaded 
of  First  with  exceptional  players,  es- 
agni  u  e  pg(,j^jjy  j^  the  line.  There 
were  several  brilliant  men  in  the  back 
field,  but  the  majority  of  them  marred 
their  work  by  slovenly  play.  Thus  Met- 
calf,  who  put  up  a  great  defensive  game  at 
Cambridge,,  was  responsible  through  a 
muff  for  Princeton's  winning  points;  and 
Mitchell's  poor  handling  of  a  poorer  pass 
gave  Princeton's  first  score.  Nichol  was 
brilliant  against  Pennsylvania,  mediocre 
against  Yale.  Kafer  and  Heston  were 
the  best,  and  really  high  grade;  Farns- 
worth,Vaughn, Nichols  were  good.  Foulke, 
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who  did  not  play  in  the  ending  season, 
has  the  making  of  one  of  the  very  best. 
There  \vas  no  really  high-class  full-back; 
Smith,  Columbia,  was  the  best,  but  ineligi- 
ble to  the  All- America ;  Mitchell  has  the 
making  of  a  star  back,  Prince  was  thor- 
oughly good  and  dependable,  so  was 
Schoellkopf.  Of  ends  there  were  many 
high-grade  ones  Rafferty  and  Shevlin, 
Davis  and  Hrnry,  Bowditch,  Howard 
and  Soule.  Tackles  of  a  good  grade 
were  plentiful;  those  I  have  chosen  were 
not  so  showy  in  offense,  but  more  de- 
pendable on  the  defense;  the  absence 
this  year  of  Glass  and  Goss,  Yale's  great 
guards  of  1902,  disclosed  how  impor- 
tant'" -r  factor  they  were  in  the  play  of 
Yale's  tackles.  Thoroughly  good  guards 
were  fairly  numerous,  but  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  were  wanting.  Bloomer  prob- 
ably has  the  making  of  such  a  one;  De  Witt 
was  the  best  guard  of  the  year,  irrespective 
of  his  kicking,  which,  despite  the  place- 
ment goal  was  below  expectations.  Thorp, 
Columbia,  was  good  but  inehgible  for  the 
All-America.  Centers  were  a  poor  lot  as 
a  rule,  Hooper  being  very  good,  and  Short 
and  Tipton  acceptable.  First-class  quar- 
ters were  Hkewise  scarce,  though  Witham 
and  Johnson  and  Harris  were  very  good 
and  the  best.  Rockwell,  Yale,  naturally 
the  best,  fell  off  in  form;  C.  Marshall, 
Harvard,  was  the  very  worst  of  the  year. 
Two  promising  men  the  year  developed 
were  Le  Moyne  and  Derby. 

Among  others  whose  work  entitles  them 
to  mention  were  Shipp,  Bucknell,  tackle; 
Reese,  Annapolis,  guard;  Hayes,  tackle 
of  W.  and  J.;  Carpenter,  half,  Virginia; 
Eyster,  end,  Wesleyan;  Burrill,  Syracuse, 
end;  Hanlon, Wesleyan, full-back;  Randall, 
full,  Mass.  State;  Schwartz,  guard,  Trin- 
ity; Watson,  half,W^illiams;  Webb,  Brown, 
tackle;  Peabody,half-back,Winiams;  Hub- 
bard, half-back, Amherst;  Torrey,  Lehigh, 
half,  and  Farabaugh,  Lehigh;  quarter, 
Monihan  and  Ernest,  Lafayette's  full- 
back and  tackle  respectively. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  Mr.  Louis  Bell 
should  have  lodged  his  complaint  against 
the  present  handicapping  system  silently 
within  the  Jockey  Club  doors;  but  per- 
haps he  had  before  him  the  unsuccessful 
experience  of  others  who  had  objected  to 
the  system  in  manner  quite  orthodox ;  and 
perhaps  patience  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 


As  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  certainly 
if  the  handicapping  is  to  be  done  by  one 
man,  none  is  more  quahfied  for  the  office 
than  Mr.  Vosburgh ;  but  whether  or  not  it 
is  wise  to  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  however  competent,  opinion  differs. 
Many  of  the  turf's  wisest  advisers  favor 
a  board  as  in  England;  and  the  chances 
are  good  that  such  a  one  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  America. 

Now  that  Emperor  William  has  with- 
drawn until  1905  his  proffered  cup  for  an 
ocean  race,  rumor  is  again  busy  with 
reports  of  renewed  challenges  for  the 
America's  Cup,  but  none  of  them  seems 
likely  to  eventuate  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Apropos  of  the  ocean  race, — why 
should  there  be  joint  management  by 
American  clubs?  The  Atlantic  Yacht 
Club  is  quite  competent  to  handle  the 
event  and  entitled  to  all  the  honor  and 
glory  which  go  with  the  office. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Macdonald  seems  to 
be  renewing  his  golfing  youth;  twice  in 
the  last  year  he  defeated  Travis.  Mr. 
Macdonald's  record  since  America's  first 
championship  tournament  in  1894  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  commendable  for  a 
gentleman  who  plays  for  the  sport  of  the 
game  and  in  such  time  as  can  be  spared 
from  a  rather  busy  Hfe.  Once  he  has 
been  champion,  once  runner-up  and  three 
times  a  semi-finalist. 

Some  strange  logic  seems  to  hold  the 
National  Lawn  Tennis  Association  Rank- 
ing Committee.  How  Ward  and  Ware, 
Eastern  champions,  can  be  figured  into 
first  place,  while  CoUins  and  Waidner, 
the  Western  champions  who  beat  them 
at  Newport  in  the  National  tournament 
are  placed  fourth, — only  the  Committee 
can  explain.  Ranking  should  be  done 
not  on  theory  or  reputation  but  on  the 
season's  actual  playing  results;  and  cer- 
tainly national  championship  events  count 
heavy  in  such  a  reckoning. 

An  end  will  come  of  wind-shield  rec- 
ords, except  as  freak  performances,  when 
the  Year  Book  committee  meets.  The 
fastest  mile  legitimately  trotted  is  2.02^ 
by  Cresceus;  legitimately  paced,  1.59/^ 
by  Star  Pointer. 


HORSE  POWER  IN  AUTOMOBILES 


By  HENRY  FOURNIER 


AMERICANS  are  making  big  improve- 
ments in  the  automobile  industry,  but, 
while  not  wishing  to  appear  prejudiced,  I 
must  say  that  there  are  many  weak  points 
which  manufacturers  will  have  to  correct 
before  they  can  hope  to  be  dangerous  inter- 
national competitors  with  the  best  French 
makers.  The  French  have  led  the  world  in 
the  automobile  field  for  the  past  five  years ; 
in  fact,  ever  since  motor  vehicles  began  to 
be  regarded  as  a  popular  means  of  pleasure 
and  utility,  and  I  believe  France  is  still  in 
the  lead,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an 
Englishman  won  the  international  Gordon 
Bennett  Cup  race  last  year.  I  think  the 
Cup  will  come  back  to  French  territory 
next  season. 

The  last  automobile  show  in  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  has  revealed  a  greater 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars 
than  in  any  previous  year.  I  have  been 
present  at  two  shows  in  America  in  former 
years,  but  the  higher  standard  of  excel- 
lence attained  this  season  has  surpassed 
everything  that  has  gone  before.  There  are 
some  very  weak  points,  however,  in  Amer- 
ican machines  ;  not  so  many  as  a  year  ago, 
and  within  another  year  I  think  these  fail- 
ings will  be  corrected  to  a  large  extent. 
Too  many  vehicles  with  one  and  two  cyl- 
inders are  being  built.  Within  a  year  I  think 
this  tendency  will  give  way  to  a  greater 
demand  for  four-cylinder  cars,  and  the  en- 
tire frame  of  the  vehicle  will  be  made 
stronger.  Practically  all  of  our  cars  in 
France  are  now  made  with  four  cylinders. 
They  give  more  all-round  strength,  and  the 
parts  of  the  machinery  are  more  evenly 
balanced  than  is  possible  in  the  one  and 
two  cylinder  cars. 

Of  course,  these  latter  cars  sell  for  a 
cheaper  price  than  the  four-cylinder  cars, 
and  the  noticeable  feature  in  American 
automobiles  at  present  is  the  large  number 
of  fairly  good  vehicles  that  are  made  to 
sell  at  moderate  prices.  For  city  and  park 
uses,  these  undoubtedly  satisfy  every  de- 
mand, and  they  are,  indeed,  admirable  ve- 
hicles for  the  money.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  at  the  present  stage  of  automobile 
development  to  make  a  reliable  all-round 
car,  that  one  may  feel  safe  to  use  any- 
where, for  $1,000  or  even  $2,000.  The 
cheapest  price  at  which  a  thoroughly  good 
automobile  can  be  made  is  about  $4,000. 
At  that  price  one  may  get  an  excellent  four- 
cylinder  car  in  France  that  will  last  for 
years  and  may  be  used  on  all  sorts  of  coun- 
try roads,  and  even  in  mountainous  regions. 
Many  machines  of  that  character  are  now 
in  use  in  France  that  were  made  four  years 
ago,  and  while  their  horse-power  is  not 
high,  they  are  practically  as  good  for  or- 
dinary purposes  as  the  cars  made  to-day, 
although  the  latter  naturally  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  latest  improvements  and  will  run 
more  easily. 


It  is  a  mistake  for  manufacturers  to  build 
too  many  carriages.  I  do  not  believe  our 
best  French  manufacturers  try  to  turn  out 
so  many  vehicles  as  some  of  the  leading 
American  concerns.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  best  French  cars  come  high.  Every 
new  vehicle  undergoes  a  severe  and  long 
test  before  leaving  the  shop,  so  that  every 
part  of  it  is  guaranteed  as  absolutely  as 
that  is  possible.  The  continued  excellence 
of  the  old  cars  of  from  two  to  four  years 
old  proves  this,  and  many  of  them  will 
command  almost  as  large  a  price  indeed  as 
when  they  were  new.  It  is  the  reliability 
in  an  automobile  that  counts,  and  when  a 
man  gets  one  that  just  suits  him  he  is  in 
no  hurry  to  part  with  it,  unless  he  has  the 
racing  fever  and  wants  one  simply  for  its 
greater  horse-power. 

And  on  this  subject  of  greater  horse- 
power, I  must  say  that  the  tendency  is  con- 
stantl}^  growing  for  machines  of  greater 
power.  Six  years  ago  a  three  and  a  half 
to  a  four  horse-power  motor  car  was  the 
customary  thing,  and  a  man  who  wanted 
to  be  racy  would  jump  at  one  of  from  six 
to  ten  horse-power.  Five  years  ago  if  a 
man  were  asked  to  buy  an  automobile  of 
twenty  horse-power  he  would  turn  pale  and 
hold  up  his  hands  in  horror.  He  was 
afraid  of  it.  But  now  a  twenty  horse- 
power car  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  com- 
mon things,  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  re- 
garded as  fit  for  racing  purposes.  All  of 
this  shows  that  the  people  have  acquired 
a  greater  knowledge  of  automobiles.  Just 
as  soon  as  a  man  knows  how  to  operate 
one  of  moderate  horse-power,  he  yearns 
for  something  bigger.  Perhaps  his  friends 
pass  him  on  a  long  stretch  of  fine  country 
road,  for  we  have  beautiful  stretches  of 
road  in  France,  where  one  may  ride  for 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  and  seldom  meet  a 
person.  An  enthusiastic  automobile  owner 
is  like  the  lover  of  fast  trotting.  If  he 
has  the  money  he  wants  as  good  as  his 
means  can  buy.  He  doesn't  like  to  be 
passed  on  the  road  by  a  faster  trotter  any 
more  than  by  a  superior  automobile,  and 
so  the  demand  grows  for  automobiles  of 
constantly   greater   speed   facilities. 

The  fifteen  horse-power  vehicle  may  be 
taken  as  the  ordinary  type  in  France  to- 
day. If  one  wants  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of 
racing,  however,  or  take  part  in  some  of 
the  long-distance  runs  with  a  fair  chance 
of  coming  in  among  the  leaders,  he  will 
need  a  machine  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
horse-power.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  many  of 
those  types  seen  every  day  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  I  have  had  customers  come  to 
me  a  few  months  after  buying  a  machine 
of  moderate  power  and  say :  "  Mr.  Four- 
nier,  that's  a  nice  car,  but  don't  you  think 
you  can  give  me  something  faster?"  And 
so  they  go,  beginning  with  an  automobile  of 
about  ten  to  fifteen  horse-power,   until,  in 
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a  comparatively  short  time,  they  will  be 
operating  a  forty  or  sixty  horse-power  car 
as  easily  as  a  veteran. 

The  desire  for  faster  vehicles  is  the  chief 
tendency  of  the  day  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. This  fact  was  illustrated  as  never 
before  in  the  Gordon  Bennett  race,  for  not 
only  France,  but  Germany,  England  and 
the  United  States  built  veritable  flyers 
for  that  event.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe 
that  high-speed  machines  are  merely  freaks 
in  their  class.  A  great  deal  besides  speed 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  build- 
ing a  car  to  go  at  a  high  and  long-con- 
tinued rate  of  speed,  and  the  elements  that 
contribute  to  the  success  of  such  cars  can 
be  utilized  with  value  in  the  construction 
of  similar  cars  for  more  general  use.  Our 
French  contestants  last  year  in  the  Gordon 
Bennett  race  made  the  error  of  devoting 
too  much  attention  to  speed  requirements. 
The  mechanical  frame  was  not  strong 
enough  for  the  high  power  that  it  had  to 
withstand,  and  so  a  more  reliable  English 
car  won,  although  its  speed  capacity  was 
less.  The  machine  that  I  entered  in  the 
Gordon  Bennett  event  is  an  eighty  horse- 
power car,  with  a  four-cylinder  speed  I 
think  that  my  new  racer  will  be  able  to 
do  a  mile  in  from  35  to  40  seconds.  It  is 
a  racer,  pure  and  simple,  with  a  sharp 
prow. 

The  Germans  have  made  great  progress 
in  automobiles  within  recent  years,  and  in 
the  •  honey-combed  radiator,  first  adopted 
by  the  Mercedes  cars,  the  influence  of  the 
German  firm  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
entire  automobile  world.  With  only  one 
or  two  minor  exceptions  the  Frencli  makers 
have  exhibited  no  hesitancy  in  accepting 
this  improved  device  as  a  most  valuable 
one.     It  saves   the  water  tank  and  all  the 


piping  and  makes  the  engine  much  firmer. 
The  German  cars,  however,  are  too  expen- 
sive, and  they  do  not  build  enough.  Per- 
haps that  is  because  they  have  only  lately 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  automobile 
industry,  and  as  the  demand  increases  the 
German  manufacturers  will  undoubtedly 
turn  out  more  machines  and  at  more  rea- 
sonable  prices. 

The  English  machines  I  consider  too 
clumsy  and  heavy.  They  have  too  many 
parts  to  their  machines,  as  well.  In  the 
I'^^ench  makes  the  effort  for  years  has  been 
to  make  them  as  simple  as  possible.  Not 
one  person  out  of  a  hundred  who  uses  an 
automobile  knows  anything  about  mechan- 
ics, and  if  a  person  finds  he  can't  run  the 
car  himself  without  too  much  trouble  he 
becomes  disgusted  and  may  give  up  the 
effort  entirely.  The  future  success  of 
automobiles  for  pleasure,  and,  I  might  say, 
for  business  purposes  as  well,  lies  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  mechanism.  Even  in 
the  simplest  there  will  be  enough  parts  to 
keep  a  person  busy.  The  English  auto- 
mobiles, however,  are  the  most  complicated 
ni  the  world. 

While  automobiles  still  attract  the  great- 
est interest  as  pleasure  vehicles,  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  future 
holds  a  great  place  for  them  in  the  more 
practical  domain  of  business  utility.  Trucks 
and  delivery  motor  cars  are  being  made 
in  greater  numbers  in  France  every  year, 
and  I  am  glad  to  notice  a  similar  tendency 
in  America.  Reliability,  simplicity  in  con- 
struction, a  reasonable  price  and  the  ability 
to  operate  without  undergoing  a  laborious 
course  of  instruction  will  be  factors  in  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  automobile  for 
commercial  uses,  and  greater  progress  is 
being  made  in  this  field  every  year. 


ALL  things  considered,  we  sportsn.en 
should  enjoy  the  New  Year,  for  really 
there  are  several  things  to  be  thankful  f  ,- 
Reports,  direct  and  indirect,  indicate  a  very 
fair  crop  of  birds  in  sections  where  a  couple 
of  months  ago  a  serious  falling"  off  was 
predicted,  while  in  other  localities  the  vari- 
ous grouse  are  more  plentiful  than  for  a 
number  of  years.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  certainly  is  more  energetic  and  efficient 
work  on  the  part  of  the  game  wardens.  In 
the  matter  of  chickens,  the  Northwest  gener- 
ally afforded  better  sport  than  has  been  the 
rule  for  several  years.  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  proved  much  better  than  even  enthu- 
siasts expected — indeed,  the  average  shoot- 
ing" was  not  so  unlike  that  of  the  older  days. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  too,  there  has  been 
little  objection,  by  genuine  sportsmen,  to  the 
Minnesota  license  and  the  limit  of  bag  to  ■ 
twenty-five  birds  per  day.  Unquestionably, 
both  license  and  limit  are  reasonable,  for  if 
the  limit  has  a  fault  it  errs  on  the  score  of 
liberality.  In  my  own  opinion,  any  decent 
sportsman  can  thoroughly  enjoy  himself 
under  a  limit  of  fifteen  big  grouse  a  day. 
In  a  country  where  such  a  bag  would  be 


almost  an  impossibility,  the  man  who  killed 
fifteen  birds  would  proudly  refer  to  the  per- 
formance for  perhaps  many  seasons.  Why, 
then,  cannot  he  cultivate  sportsmanship  to 
the  point  which  enables  him  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  reasonable  amount  of  killing  in  any 
country,  no  matter  whether  birds  be  swarm- 
ing" or  scarce?  Under  present  conditions — 
for  the  good  of  game  and  all  concerned — 
shooting  should  be  a  pleasant  outdoor  pas- 
tune  rather  than  a  day  of  savage  toil.  The 
beauty  of  it  rather  than  the  blood  of  it 
should  predominate,  because  the  farther  the 
sport  is  removed  from  mere  gratification  of 
man's--shall  I  say  carnivorous  instinct? — 
the  more  elevating  and  beneficial  it  becomes. 
The  man  who  cannot  enjoy  a  day's  outing 
unless  he  is  blazing  away  every  few  min- 
utes is  merely  stumbling  over  the  rudiments 
of  true  sportsmanship.  He  gives  himself 
no  time  for  intelligent  observation,  hence 
he  entirely  overlooks  the  many  beauties, 
the  thousand  and  one  minor,  yet  absorbing- 
ly interesting,  things  which  the  calmer,  more 
reasonalale,  and  infinitely  more  observant 
sportsman  never  fails  to  discover  during  a 
well-regulated   intercourse   with   Nature. 


Fig.  13. — A  Flushing  (Long  Island)  Bob  Sleigh. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  PLAIN  SLEDS  AND 
BOB-SLEIGHS 

By  DAN  BEARD 


THE  sled  with  high  runners  looks  odd  to 
a  Yankee,  but  it  has  its  advantages 
when  the  snow  is  soft  and  deep,  and  it 
may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  runners 
of  the  native  sleds  of  the  Ohio  valley  aver- 
age more  inches  in  height  than  the  sled  run- 
ners of  New  England,  where  the  snow  is 
seldom  as  soft  as  it  is  further  south.  Any- 
one can  make  the  Ohio  sled  who  has  access 
to  a  lumber  pile,  a  saw,  a  hammer  and  some 
nails.  From  the  inch  pine  board  i,  2,  7,  6 
(Fig.  i)  saw  off  the  triangles  i,  2,  3  and 
5,  6,  7,  then  with  your  jackknife  round  off 
the  corners  at  i  and  3  as  shown  in  the 
diagram    (Fig.   i). 

A  few  inches  from  the  stern,  saw  two 
slits  one  inch  deep  and  two  inches  apart, 
then  knock  out  the  block,  leaving  a  rec- 
tangular notch  one  inch  deep  by  two  inches 
broad  (see  8  of  Fig.  i)  ;  trim  it  evenly  with 
your  jackknife  and  make  a  duplicate  notch 
near  the  bow  of  the  runner  (9,  Fig.  i )  ; 
these  are  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  two  braces 
shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  i).  Lay  the 
runner  on  another  inch  pine  board  and  trace 
its  outline,  then  make  the  duplicate  runner 
in  the  same  manner  that  you  did  the  first. 
Now  take  two  strips  one  inch  by  two  inches, 
and  about  fifteen  inches  long,  fit  them  in  the 
notches  so  that  the  runners  will  stand  about 
one  foot  apart  (Fig.  i)  ;  see  that  the  ends 
of  the  braces  are  flush  with  the  outside  of 
the  right-hand  runner  and  fasten  them  se- 
curely in  place'  with  nails  or  screws,  after 
which  saw  off  the  protruding  ends  of  the 
braces  even  with  the  outside  of  ■  the  left- 
hand  runner.  Next  hunt  up  a  piece  of  board 
long  and  wide  enough  for  a  top ;  cut  it  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  nail  it  to  the  runners, 
and  the  sled  is  finished. 

To  make  it  run  smoothly  the  runners 
should  be  shod  with  iron ;  narrow  strips  of 
sheet-iron  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  half- 
round  iron  is  the  ideal  thing. 

On  a  short  sled  the  half-round  irons  will 
be  sufficiently  secure  if  fastened  only  at  the 
bow    and   stern   of   each   runner   as    shown 


in  the  diagram  of  the  bob  (Fig.  7,  g,  12). 
The  Ohio  sled  may  be  made  of  rough  lum- 
ber, or  it  may  be  made  of  good  planed  wood 
and  finished  in  the  most  elegant  style. 

In  "  the  good  old  days  "  I  have  seen  such 
sleds  seven  and  eight  feet  long,  loaded 
underneath  with  pig-iron  to  give  weight 
and  velocity. 

In  the  New  England  States,  where  the 
snow  is  seldom  soft,  and  often  is  coated 
with  a  hard  crust  of  ice,  the  runners  of 
the  native  sleds,  only  a  few  inches  in  height, 
appear  very  low  compared  with  the  Ohio 
sled ;  even  sleds  with  no  runners  at  all  are 
sometimes  used.  On  steep  icy  hills  any  old 
thing  will  slide,  and  here  it  is  that  the 

SKIBOGGAN 

is  seen  in  all  its  glory.  In  construction 
this  cranky  sled  is  simplicity  itself,  but  its 
successful  use  requires  an  expert,  and  there 
will  be  many  a  tumble  for  the  beginner  in 
the  art  of  skibogganing. 

If  you  live  in  the  country,  go  to  the  wood- 
pile and  find  a  round  cord  wood  stick  no 
wider  than  the  stout  barrel-stave  selected 
for  your  runner,  saw  the  cord  wood  stick 
so  that  it  will  stand  perpendicularly  when 
it  is  fastened  to  the  stave  at  a  third  of  the 
distance  from  one  end  (Fig.  3).  If  cord 
wood  is  not  available,  take  a  piece  of  four 
by  four  or  two  by  four  and  use  that.  With 
the  convex  side  of  the  stave  underneath, 
lay  it  over  the  block  and  nail  it  securely  in 
place ;  reverse  it,  and  you  have  Fig.  3.  The 
comfort  of  the  rider  demands  a  seat,  which 
can  be  made  of  a  small  piece  of  thin  board 
fastened  T-wise  on  the  block   (Fig.  3A). 

With  the  long  end  of  the  stave  in  front 
of  you,  seat  yourself  on  the  T  saddle  with 
your  feet  on  the  snow  on  each  side  of  the 
runner  and  start  down  hill.  The  skiboggan 
can  be  used  on  hills  which  are  so  steep  as 
to  make  the  use  of  an  ordinary  sled  im- 
practicable. 

After  you  have  proved  yourself  equal  to 
the  task  of  building  the  two  sleds  already 
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described,  if  you  desire  to  further  test  your 
ability  by  building  something  more  difficult, 
you  may  try  your  hand  in  the  construction 
of 

A    DOUBLE   RUNNER^    TRAVERSE    OR   BOB-SLEIGH^ 

as  it  is  variously  called  in  different  locali- 
ties. When  skillfully  built,  one  of  these 
compound  sleds  is  enough  of  an  achieve- 
ment to  satisfy  the  vaulting  ambition  of 
even  an  amateur  carpenter.  The  bob-sleigh 
is  made  by  joining  with  a  reach  board  two 
low-runnered  sleds  or  "  bobs." 

Almost  any  sort  of  tough  wood  will  an- 
swer for  the  purpose,  but  since  we  are  going 
to  spend  time  and  skill  upon  this  work  we 
will  select  good,  strong  114-inch  oak  planks 
for  the  runners.  We  shall  need  four  pieces 
of  the  oak  plank,  each  5  inches  broad  by 
32  inches  long  {ABDC,  Fig.  4).  From 
the  end  of  one  of  these  pieces  (A)  measure 
5  inches  (to  E),  and  mark  the  point;  from 
the  opposite  end  (at  B)  measure  8  inches 
(to  G)  and  mark  the  point;  from  E  and  G 
measure  2  inches  toward  the  middle  of  the 
plank  and  mark  the  points  H  and  K.  Now 
take  a  carpenter's  pencil,  or  a  blue  pencil, 
and  rule  with  a  straight-edge  the  line  HIK 
(see  dotted  line  on  Fig.  4)  ;  also  rule  the 
lines  GK,  FJ,  EH  and  HC.  On  the  lower 
edge  of  the  plank,  10  inches  from  D,  on  the 
line  DC,  mark  the  point  L.  On  the  line 
ED,  I  inch  below  B,  mark  the  point  P; 
also  on  the  same  line,  i]^  inches  above  D, 
mark  the  point  N,  and  on  line  BA,  i^ 
inches  from  B,  mark  b,  and  draw  the  lines 
LN,  MP  and  Kb. 


The  pencil  lines  which  you  have  drawn 
will  now  show  a  rough  outline  of  a  sled 
runner  (CHJKbBPL,  Fig.  4).  Round  off 
the  angles  by  sketching  inside  of  the  ruled 
lines  the  curved  lines  of  the  bow  of  the 
runner  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Saw  slits  from  G  to  K,  F  to  J  and  E  to 
// ;  then  cut  out  the  block  AEHC  by  sawing 
along  the  line  CH  until  you  meet  the  slit 
at  H.  It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to  saw 
along  the  line  from  H  to  K  and  from  b  to 
K,  which  removes  the  pieces  EHJF,  FJKG 
and  GKb,  leaving  us  only  the  triangle  PMD 
and  the  small  piece  made  by  the  line  LN 
crossing  MP  to  be  sawed  off  the  lower 
edge  of  the  runner. 

When  all  the  saw  work  is  done,  the  angles 
may  be  rounded  with  plane,  chisel  or  jack- 
knife  to  conform  to  the  sketched  lines  of 
the  prow  of  the  runner.  Using  the  runner 
just  finished  as  a  pattern,  make  each  of 
the  other  three  exactly  like  it. 

The  eight  braces  for  the  two  bobs  must 
now  be  cut  from  i^-inch  oak.  Make  them 
2  inches  wide,  11^  inches  long.  At  both 
ends  of  each  brace  make  mortises  to  ex- 
tend 1%.  inches,  the  width  of  the  top  of 
the  runner  (Figs.  5  and  6).  Set  each  pair 
of  runners  upright  on  their  bottom  edges ; 
lay  the  braces  in  place,  then  carefully  trace 
the  form  of  the  mortises  on  the  top  edges 
of  the  runners,  and  with  saw  and  chisel 
cut  out  the  notches  as  shown  by  Fig.  6. 
Fasten  the  braces  securely  in  place  with 
screws,  and  your  two  bobs  only  need  top 
boards  and  half  round  iron  shoes  to  finish 
them    (see   Figs.   7  and  9). 

However,  it  takes  two  bobs  and  a  reach 
board  to  make  a  bob-sleigh,  and  so  our  work 
is  really  but  half  done. 

THE   REACH  BOARD 

may  be  any  length  to  suit  your  fancy,  the 
one  shown  in  the  diagrams.  Fig.  7  (side 
view)  and  Fig.  9  (top  view)  is  7  feet  long, 
II  inches  wide  and  i  inch  thick,  which 
makes  a  well-proportioned  bob-sleigh. 

There  must  be  allowance  for  a  certain 
amount  of  independent  motion  in  the  two 
bobs  under  the  reach  board;  this  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  use  of  two  iron  pins,  a 
horizontal  one  for  the  rear  bob  (see  dotted 
lines,  Figs.  7  and  9)  and  a  vertical  one  for 
the  front  bob  (Fig.  10). 

For  the  rear  bob  take  two  pieces  of  1^2- 
inch  oak,  9  by  3?4  inches  {x,  Fig.  11),  savi^  off 
the  corners  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
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(Fig.  ii),  then  round  off  the  angles  as  in 
X,  Fig.  7,  where  the  right-hand  piece  is  shown 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  reach 
board.  Between  these  two  pin  boards  fit 
a  4  by  4  inch  oak  block,  which  must  be 
bolted  to  the  top  of  the  bob  (y,  Figs.  7  and 
9,  dotted  lines)  ;  this  block  must  be  long 
enough  to  fit  snugly  between  the  pin  boards 
and  yet  allow  movement  to  the  sled.  Bore 
a  hole  through  the  block  y  corresponding 
to  holes  bored  in  the  pin  boards  x — this  is 
for  the  horizontal  iron  pin. 

The  second  pin  block  is  also  made  of  oak 
and  securely  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  front 
bob,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  (Figs. 
7,  10  and  9).  In  Fig.  10  is  shown  but  half 
of  the  pin  block,  but  as  one  half  is  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  other,  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  draw  both  ends.  The  same  liberty 
has  been  taken  with  the  guard  rail  and 
reach  braces  in  Fig.  9.  As  may  be  seen, 
these  are  shown  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
diagram  only.  Fig.  8  shows  the  form  of 
the  reach  braces,  which  are  screwed  se- 
curely to  the  under  side  of  the  reach  board 
and  have  an  ash  or  hickory  guard  rail 
fastened  to  their  ends,  as  shown  in  the 
lower  part  of  Fig.  9. 

To  prevent  the  stern  bob  from  turning  too 
far  from  side  to  side,  ropes  or  chains  are 
fastened  from  the  ends  of  the  runners  to 
screw  eyes  on  the  under  side  of  the  reach- 
board. 

Never  use  a  bob-sleigh  with  a  steering 
wheel  in  front ;  this  invites  serious  mishaps ; 
but  steering  gear  we  must  have,  and  a  safe 


arrangement  is  a  wooden  bit,  a  foot  rest 
or  spreader  and  a  pair  of  reins,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  7  and  9.  An  iron  pulley  wheel 
should  be  securely  fastened  at  each  end  of 
the  spreader  to  hold  the  reins  and  facilitate 
the  movement  of  the  rope.  The  pulley 
wheel  is  not  drawn  in  the  diagram. 
Figs.   12  and  13  show  the  details  of  a 

FLUSHING  BOB-SLEIGH 

Here  you  will  notice  that  the  pin  block 
is  set  further  back  on  the  bow  sled  than  it 
is  in  the  one  previously  described ;  this  is 
done  to  allow  the  driver  to  keep  out  of 
reach  of  his  horses'  heels.  In  other  respects 
the  bob-sleigh  differs  from  the  one  shown 
in  Figs.  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  only  in  the  addi- 
tion of  shafts  for  the  horse  and  omission 
of  steering  apparatus.  A  stout  plank  is 
screwed  fast  across  the  front  of  the  run- 
ners of  the  bow  sled  and  a  top  brace  bolted 
to  it ;  the  clips  which  hold  the  ends  of  the 
shafts  are  fastened  to  the  top  brace,  Fig.  12. 
This  sort  of  bob-sleigh  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  Flushing.  Moonlight  nights  when 
the  sleighing  is  good  the  streets  are  alive 
with  bobbing  parties.  If  noise  and  laughter 
count  as  indications  of  fun,  then  is  the 
"  horse  bob  "  truly  a  howling  success.  Many 
of  them  have  two  horses,  hitched  tandem, 
and  the  sport  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
fined to  very  young  people,  for  I  have  been 
on  "  bob  parties "  where  the  frost  was 
thicker  and  whiter  in  the  hair  of  some  of 
the  merrymakers  than  it  was  on  the  ground 
over  which  they  glided. 


SHOW  DOGS  OF  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND 

COMPARED 

By  THEO.   MARPLES 


IN  England  five  hundred  dog  shows  are 
held  every  j^ear,  and  all  the  year  round ; 
in  some  months  as  many  as  sixty  or 
seventy ;  in  odd  vi^eeks  thirty.  These  are 
shows  for  the  most  part  of  one  day,  at 
which  the  bulk  of  exhibitors  can  take  their 
dogs  on  the  morning  and  return  the  same 
night.  Such  a  plenitude  of  exhibitions 
enables  many  owners  to  run  two,  some- 
times three,  teams  of  dogs  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  In  this  way  dog  breeding 
in  England  can  be  made  lucrative.  In 
America,  however,  things  are  very  dififerent. 
Owing  to  the  extremes  of  temperature, 
shows  can  be  held  only  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  and  many  of  these  are  necessarily  great 
distances  apart,  entailing  long  journeys  and 
heavy  expense. 

Thus,  in  America,  breeding  becomes  the 
prerogative  of  the  rich  or  the  professional, 
and  almost  prohibitive  in  the  case  of  the 
workingmaii,  who  forms  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  exhibiting  community  in  Eng- 
land. Nevertheless,  with  all  these  draw- 
backs, the  pursuit  of  dog-breeding  and  ex- 
hibiting grows  apace  in  America,  and  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  aver  that  it  has  by  no 
means   reached   its   height. 

Extremes  of  climate  always  will  be  a 
serious  drawback  to  successful  breeding  and 
rearing  of  blue-blooded  dogs.  "  Curs  of 
low  degree"  can  be  reared  upon  a  dung 
heap  ;  but  prize  dogs,  being  so  much  in-bred, 
are  less  hardy.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
Americans,  who  of  course  go  to  England 
for  their  original  stock,  have  been  compelled 
to  largely  replenish  their  kennels  from  time 
to  time  from  the  old  country — a  state  of 
things  which  must  perforce  continue. 

The  motto  in  America  seems  to  be,  first 
or  nowhere,  and  in  buying  dogs  they  have 
acquired  England's  best,  to  such  havoc  at 
times  of  several  breeds  as  to  seriously 
,  threaten  their  existence  in  anything  like  for- 
mer glory.  In  bulldogs,  for  example,  there 
was  such  an  exodus  of  English  champions, 
both  before  and  after  the  sensational  pur- 
chase by  Richard  Croker,  Jr.,  of  the  late 
champion,  Rodney  Stone,  for  $S,ooo,  as  to 
occasion  alarm  for  the  breed.  Similar  raids 
have  been  made  on  English  collies,  Irish 
terriers,  setters,  and  later  on  many  of  the 
toy  breeds ;  the  latest  breed  to  catch  on  in 
America  being  the  old  English  sheep  dog, 
one  of  the  most  quaint,  intelligent,  hardy 
and  useful  dogs  of  all  the  canine  varieties. 

The  one  difficulty  with  this  dog  will  be 
with  regard  to  its  coat.  The  American 
climate  does  not  suit  heavy-coated  dogs. 
It  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  collies,  which,  however  grand  in 
coat  when  sent  out,  after  shedding,  never 
seem  to  regain  their  former  covering  in 
America.  This  is  the  drawback  also  to  toy 
pomeranians,    which    were    introduced    into 


America  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  are  the 
most  popular  pets  among  dogs  in  England 
to-day.  It  is  a  most  intelligent  little  dog, 
vivacious  and  active,  and  a  devoted  com- 
panion, while  his  dense  coat  and  flowing- 
plume  give  him  a  very  smart  appearance. 
Collies  and  "  poms  "  in  America  have  hardly 
maintained  their  status  because  of  this  coat 
trouble.  Fifteen  years  or  so  ago,  such  a 
thing  as  a  colored  toy  pom  was  almost  un- 
known in  the  show  ring  in  England,  whereas 
to-day  we  find  an  entry  of  some  250  at  the 
larger  shows,  divided  by  weight,  sex  and 
about  half  a  dozen  colors.  Yorkshire  ter- 
riers were  largely  tried  at  one  time,  but  the 
coat  trouble  again  killed  the  breed.  More 
recently  toy  spaniels  have  been  largely  im- 
ported, and  as  coat  in  the  several  varieties 
of  this  breed — King  Charles,  Ruby,  Blen- 
heim and  Prince  Charles — is  of  little  con- 
sequence, they  are  likely  to  obtain  an  abid- 
ing place  under  the  "  star-spangled  banner.'' 

Coming  to  the  sporting  breeds,  English 
setters,  Irish  setters  and  pointers  have  ob- 
tained a  very  strong  footing  in  America. 
Indeed,  these  three  varieties  can  hold  their 
own  with  their  species  in  England.  One 
marked  deficiency  I  notice  in  the  English 
setter  is  coarseness  in  head.  We  in  Eng- 
land cannot  beat  the  bodies  of  the  Amer- 
ican dogs,  but  we  go  in  for  a  more  classic- 
ally chiseled  head.  I  believe  the  impres- 
sion prevails  in  America,  as  it  does  to  some 
degree  in  England,  that  in  order  to  possess 
great  intelligence  a  dog  must  have  a  big- 
gish skull,  which  it  is  believed  indicates 
great  brain  power.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  the  dogs  with  the  biggest 
skulls  are  the  biggest  fools.  Take  the  bull- 
dog. If  the  foregoing  theory  were  correct, 
he  would  be  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  canine  species,  because  he 
has  the  biggest  skull  and  most  brain  room, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  the 
least  intelligence  and  discriminating  power, 
whereas  the  lean-headed  collie  is  the  most 
sagacious  of  all  the  varieties. 

The  great  popularity  of  field  trials  in 
America,  which  in  number  far  exceed  those 
held  in  England,  accounts  for  sporting 
breeds  being  so  numerous  at  shows.  I  have 
often  wondered  that  Americans  have  not 
taken  on  the  fiat-coated  retriever,  which  is 
so  popular  in  England,  but  almost  unknown 
in  the  States.  He  is  a  most  intelligent  dog, 
and  in  a  country  where  retrievers  are_  so 
much  required,  it  is  remarkable  this  variety 
has  not  commended  himself,  especially  in 
view  of  the  absence  of  any  coat  trouble. 

The  type  of  pointer  which  prevails  in 
America  is  the  correct  one.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  are  more  good  point- 
ers in  America  than  in  England.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  since  I  gave  a 
smooth-coated    specimen    the    special    prize 
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for  the  best  collie  in  the  show,  over  all  the 
rough  coats,  at  the  Chicago  show  of  1899, 
the  variety  has  been  taken  up,  Mrs.  Ker- 
nochan,  Mr.  Rutherford  and  one  or  two 
other  enthusiasts  having  gone  into  the 
breed.  The  smooth  collie  is  very  popular 
in  England,  and  well  adapted  to  the  climate 
of  America,  where,  with  its  great  intelli- 
gence, sleek  appearance  and  hardihood,  it 
should  become  one  of  the  leading  breeds. 

Then  again  the  merles  are  picturesque 
in  color,  the  other  colors  being  sable  and 
white  and  tri-color — that  is,  black,  tan  and 
white. 

Two  breeds  in  America  that  hold  their 
own — if  not  surpass  England — are  bulldogs 
and  bull-terriers,  both  smooth-coated  varie- 
ties. The  latter  breed  has  probably  held 
its  own  better  than  its  progenitor,  the  "  na- 
tional "  breed,  but  both  have  a  large  and 
strong  following,  and  form  the  chief  feat- 
ures at  the  shows.  The  type  of  dog  favored, 
too,  is  quite  correct.  I  was  astonished  at 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bulldogs 
and  bull-terriers  I  had  to  judge  at  Chicago. 
Another  breed  in  which  Americans  excel 
is  the  cocker  spaniel.  I  ought  to  include 
Canada  prominently  in  the  preeminence 
which  has  been  attained  in  this  variety, 
and,  oddly  enough,  all  the  cracks  of  the 
day  are  "  home  bred."  England  cannot 
show  so  many  good  cockers  as  America, 
and,  moreover,  the  type  of  the  latter  is 
better  in  one  or  two  essentials  than  the 
dogs  of  the  old  country;  viz.,  in  straight- 
ness  of  forelegs,  squareness  of  muzzle  and 
quality  of  skull.  I  am,  however,  inclined 
to  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  American 
cockers  is  more  in  the  direction  of  beauty 
— prettiness — rather  than  utility.  Breeders 
will  need  to  watch  this,  or  their  dogs  will 
degenerate  into  drawing-room  pets.  The 
colored  cockers  are  booming  in  England 
just  now,  and  I  often  think  what  a  great 
advantage  it  would  be  to  the  dogs  of  both 
countries  if  a  few  selected  sires  could  be 
exchanged,  since  they  are  terribly  in-bred 
on   both    sides. 

Field  spaniels  have  not  made  the  same 
progress  as  the  cockers,  but  are  free  in 
America  from  the  feud  which  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  several  varieties  in  Eng- 
land. This  feud  a  few  years  ago  resulted 
in  a  split  in  the  spaniel  ranks  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  enormous  length  of  body  and 
shortness  of  leg  which  modern  taste  or- 
dained for  the  breed  and  against  which  a 
section  of  sportsmen  revolted,  describing 
some  of  the  prize  dogs  of  the  day  as  "  elon- 
gated monstrosities,"  absolutely  unfitted  for 
any  work  in  the  field  and  certainly  no 
ornament  on  the  bench.  Americans  do  not 
seem  to  have  reached  these  extreme  abnor- 
malities in  their  spaniels. 

The  fox  terrier,  as  in  England,  is  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  the  terrier  va- 
rieties, and  America  now  can  put  down  in 
the  show  ring  nearly  as  many  good  dogs 
in  the  smooth  variety  as  can  be  seen  at  an 
average  English  show.  The  wire-hairs  are 
not   so   advanced,   neither   in   quantity  nor 


merit,  although  they  are  now  making  great 
headway  owmg  to  importations  and  the 
enterprise  of  native  breeders.  The  type  in 
vogue  is  that  desired  and  aimed  at  in  Eng- 
land, which  shows  that  Americans  have 
grasped  the  cult  of  the  dog  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  George  Goodenham,  of  the  Nor- 
folk Kennels,  Toronto,  has  for  the  most 
part  bred  all  his  cracks,  and  his  success  in 
the  show  ring  induced  a  great  English 
breeder,  Francis  Redmond,  who  has  ex- 
ported many  notables  in  this  variety  to 
America,  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  in  the 
way  of  a  challenge  to  show  six  home-bred 
terriers  against  any  six  in  America  for 
$500.  The  challenge  was  never  taken  up, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  quarantine 
restrictions  made  it  next  to  impossible. 
Americans  are  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  good  shoulders,  straight  fronts  and  short 
backs  in  their  fox  terriers,  with  long,, clean- 
cut   heads   and   hard   coats. 

Welsh  terriers  are  just  "catching  on" 
in  America,  but  the  correct  type  is  not 
quite  understood.  Indeed,  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  uniformity  in  this  breed  in  England. 
Scottish  terriers  have  come  to  the  front 
rapidly  in  America  of  late,  and  again  buyers 
have  been  lucky  in  getting  hold  of  some 
good  dogs.  Mrs.  Brazier  holds  the  leading 
cards  in  this  variety,  and  has  a  very  select 
kennel.  The  trimming  of  their  coats  is  not 
quite  fully  solved  by  owners,  and  while 
many  are  put  down  in  the  smart  shape  we 
like  to  see  them  in  England,  others  at  the 
show  of  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of 
America,  at  the  time  I  judged  the  breed, 
were  unkempt,  and  much  handicapped 
thereby.  Dogs  that  grow  a  lot  of  coat  need 
the  soft  coat  plucking  from  about  the  ears, 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  a  general  leveling 
of  the  hair  all  over  the  body  and  tail.  Some 
dogs  do  not  require  much  tonsorial  atten- 
tion, but  others  need  a  great  deal.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  Airedale  terriers, 
a  variety  very  much  in  favor  now  in  the 
States,  in  which  the  prevailing  defect  is  a 
fluffy  coat.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  useful, 
taken  all  round,  of  the  broken-haired  ter- 
rier varieties.  He  is  a  game,  hardy  and  a 
companionable  dog,  which  can  be  easily 
taught  to  hunt,  will  hold  his  own  in  com- 
bat and  is  a  dead  pal.  Skye  terriers  are  in 
their  infancy  in  America,  but,  with  the  coat- 
trouble  again,  are  not  likely  to  make  very 
great  headway.  Poodles  have  come  to  the 
front  at  a  bound  almost,  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion being  on  view  at  the  Ladies'  Show, 
which  were  benched  by  Miss  Alger  of 
the  Redbrook  Kennels.  These  were  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  wholly,  imported  from 
England,  and  of  the  curly-coated  variety. 
The  cordeds  are  rare  in  America,  and  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  offer  a  little  advice,  it  is 
to  leave  the  cordeds  alone  and  stick  to  the 
curlies  and  to  the  short-backed,  long- 
headed and  straight-fronted  type  showing 
symmetry  of  shape  and   grace  of  action. 

The  St.  Bernard  has  had  a  big  run  in 
America.  He  was  among  the  first  to  at- 
tract attention,  and  is  still  preserved  in  fair 
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numbers,  a  few  exhibited  being  very  typical,  ing  the  strides  that  have  been  made  in  late 

Indeed,   there  are   as   many   good   dogs    in  years.     I    say    this    fully    conscious    of    the 

America    of    this    variety    as    there    are    in  breeding  and  coat  difficulties,  which  Amer- 

England,  bar  one  kennel  that  contains  about  icans     with     their     inventive     genius     and 

eight  or  ten  champions.  colossal   enterprise   should  solve  sooner  or 

Great  Danes  in  America,  as  a  breed,  are  later.  In  England  dog  breeding  is,  as  a 
ahead  of  those  in  England.  There  are  rule,  made  a  lucrative  hobby.  Indeed,  hun- 
some  of  the  best  great  Danes  in  the  world  dreds  make  a  living  by  it,  several  owners 
in  America,  for  the  most  part  in  the  Monte-  being  reputed  to  make  $5,000  a  year  out 
bello  kennels  of  Mr.  T.  D.  M.  Cardeza.  of  their  dogs.  American  fanciers  for  the 
The  type  which  obtains,  too,  is  a  little  in  most  part  run  their  kennels  more  as  a 
advance  of  that  to  be  found  in  the  British  diversion  than  as  a  money-making  enter- 
Isles,  and  the  dogs  are  bigger.  prise.     If  kennels  can  only  be  made  to  pay, 

Looking   at   the   exhibiting   interest   as   a  there  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  got  out  of  them 

whole  in  America,  I  say  it  is  but  in  its  in-  and    less    risk    is    involved    than    in    many 

fancy,  and  has  a  big  future,  notwithstand-  hobbies  I  could  name. 


RECORDS  AND  NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES 

LEADING  FOOTBALL  SCORES  OF  THE  1903  COLLEGE  SEASON 

EAST 

Princeton  beat  Swarthmore  34-0 ;  Georgetown  5-0  ;  Gettysburg  68-0  ;  Brown  29-0  ;  Lehigh  12-0 ;  Carlisle 
ii-o;  Bucknell  17-0;  Dartmouth  17-0;  Cornell  44-0;  Lafayette  ii-o  ;  Yale  11-6. 

Yale  beat  Wesleyan  33-0  ;  Holy  Cross  36-10  ;  Penn  State  27-0  ;  West  Point  17-5  ;  Columbia  25-0  ;  Syracuse 
30-0  ;  Harvard  16-0  ;  lost  to  Princeton  6-1 1. 

Harvard  beat  Williams  17-0;  Maine  6-0;  Wesleyan  17-6;  West  Point  5-0;  Brown  29-0;  Carlisle  12-11 ; 
Pennsylvania  17-10  ;  lost  to  Amherst  0-5  ;  Dartmouth  o-ii  ;  Yale  0-16. 

Pennsylvania  beat  Lehigh  16-0 ;  Penn  State  39-0 ;  Brown  30-0 ;  Bucknell  47-6 ;  Cornell  42-0 ;  lost  to 
Columbia  6-18  ;  Harvard  10-17  ;  Carlisle  6-16. 

Columbia  i5^a^  Wesleyan  lo-o  ;  Williams  5-0 ;  Swarthmore  5-0;  Amherst  12-0;  Pennsylvania  18-6;  Cornell 
17-12  ;  lost  to  Yale  0-25. 

Cornell  beat  Hobart  12-0 ;  Rochester  ii-o  ;  Colgate  12-0  ;  Bucknell  6-0  ;  tied  Lehigh  0-0  ;  lost  to  Princeton 
0-44  ;  Columbia  12-17  ;  Pennsylvania  0-42. 

Dartmouth  beat  Holy  Cross  18-0  ;  Vermont  36-0  ;  Union  34-0  ;  Williams  17-0  ;  Wesleyan  34-6  ;  Amherst 
18-0;  Harvard  n-o:  Brown  62-0. 

Carlisle  beat  Gettysburg  46-0 ;  Swarthmore  12-5  ;  Bucknell  12-0  ;  Georgetown  28-6  ;  Pennsylvania  16-6  ; 
Northwestern  28-0  ;  fe^/ Virginia  6-6  ;  lost  to  Princeton  o-ii ;  Harvard  11-12. 

West  Point  beat  Dickinson  12-0 :  Chicago  10-6  ;  Annapolis  40-5  ;  tied  Colgate  0-0  ;  lost  to  Harvard  0-5  ; 
Yale  5-17. 

Annapolis  beat  Virginia  6-5  ;  Dickinson  5-0  ;  lost  to  Lafayette  5-6  ;  Penn  State  0-17  ;  Bucknell  5-23  ;  Vir- 
ginia, M.  L,  O-II ;  West  Point  5-40. 

Lafayette  beat  Gettysburg  ii-o ;  Annapolis  6-5;  New  York  8-6;  lost  to  Princeton  o-ii  ;  Lehigh  6-12; 
Dickinson  0-30. 

Brown  beat  Colby  23-0 ;  Wesleyan  ii-o  ;  Williams  22-0;  Vermont  24-0;  Syracuse  12-5;  lost  to  Princeton 
0-29  ;  Pennsylvania  0-36  ;  Harvard  0-29  ;  Dartmouth  0-62. 

Amherst  iJ^ai' Colby  23-0 ;  Harvard  5-0;  Union  16-0;  lost  to  Columbia  0-12;  Holy  Cross  0-36;  Dartmouth 
0-18, 

Lehigh  beat  Dickinson  17-0  ;  Lafayette  12-6  ;  Georgetown  12-6  ;  i'zV(/ Cornell  0-0  ;  lost  to  Princeton  0-12. 

Rochester  beat  Buffalo  47-0  ;  Union  17-6;  Hobart  16-5.  Hamilton  beat  Hobart  16-0;  lost  to  Colgate  5-23. 
Colgate  beat  Syracuse  10-5  ;  Hamilton  16-0 ;  Rochester  23-5  ;  lost  to  Williams  0-6  ;  Cornell  0-12.  Wesleyan 
beat  Williams  5-0  ;  lost  to  Dartmouth  6-34.  Maine  beat  Colby  6-5  ;  New  Hampshire  27-0 ;  Bo^wdoin  16-0  ;  lost  to 
Holy  Cross  0-5.  Holy  Cross /orf  to  Dartmouth  0-18.  Dickinson  i5^<z/ Penn  State  6-0;  Baltimore  Medical  12-0; 
Lafayette  30-0  ;  lost  to  West  Point  0-12  ;  Annapolis  0-5  ;  Lehigh  0-17.  Penn  State  beat  Washington  &  Jefferson 
23-0  ;  lost  to  Dickinson  0-6. 

WEST 

Michigan  beat  Drake  47-0 ;  Case  31-0  ;  Beloit  79-0  ;  Indiana  51-0  ;  Ohio  State  35-0  ;  WiscoDsiii  r6-o  ;  Oberlin 
42r<t ;  Chicago  28-0  ;  tied  Minnesota  6-6. 

Minnesota  beat  Iowa  75-0  ;  Beloit  46-0  ;  Grinnell  40-0  ;  Illinois  52-0  ;  Wisconsin  17-0  ;  tied  Michigan  6-6. 

Chicago  beat  Illinois  18-6  ;  Indiana  34-0  ;  Purdue  22-0  ;  Wisconsin  15-6  ;  Haskell  Indians  17-11  ;  ^iV</ North- 
western 0-0  ;  lost  to  Michigan  0-28. 

Wisconsin  beat  Beloit  87-0  ;  Kno.x  54-6 ;  Oshkosh  53-0  ;  tied  Northwestern  6-6  ;  lost  to  Michigan  0-16  ; 
Minnesota  0-17  ;  Chicago  6-15. 

Notre  Dame  beat  De  Pauw  56-0 ;  tied  Northwestern  0-0.  Northwestern  beat  Cincinnati  35-0 ;  Illinois 
12-11.  Illinois  beat  Knox  17-0  ;  Purdue  24-0.  Purdue  beat  Beloit  17-0.  Iowa  beat  Illinois  12-0  ;  Drake  22-0  ; 
Washington  (St.  Louis)  12-2  ;  Missouri  6-0  ;  Grinnell  17-0.  Nebraska  beat  Iowa  17-6  ;  Haskell  Indians  5-0  ; 
Denver  lo-o  ;  South  Dakota  23-0  ;  Colorado  31-0  ;  Knox  33-5  ;  Kansas  6-0  ;  Illinois  16-0.  Washburn  beat  Kansas 
5-0.  Kansas  i5<?a/ Missouri  5-0.  Washington  beat  Cincinnati  23-11;  ^zV^/ Missouri  0-0.  Haskell  Indians  ^fa/ 
Kansas  12-6  ;  Missouri  12-0.  Indiana  beat  Ohio  17-16.  Ohio  beat  Oberlin  27-9  ;  Kenyon  59-0.  Kenyon  beat 
Cincinnati  18-0.     Oberlin  ^^a/ Western  Reserve  .63-0.     Purdue  i5^a^  Oberlin  18-2.     Drake /Jffli' Grinnell  32-0. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

California  tied  Leland  Stanford  6-6.    Washington  beat  Oregon  6-5  ;  Nevada  2-0  ;  Idaho  5-0. 

SOUTH 

Vanderbilt  beat  Mississippi  35-0 ;  Georgia  35-0  ;  Sewanee  10-5.  Clkmson  beat  Georgia  Technical  73-0  ;  tied 
Cumberland  ii-u.  Alabama  ^^ai*  Tennessee  24-0.  Tennessee  beat  Nashville  lo-o  ;  Georgia  Technical  lo-o. 
Auburn  beat  Georgia  Technical  lo-o. 

Sewanee  beat  Tennessee  17-0.  Kentucky  beat  Miami  47-0.  Mississippi  beat  Louisiana  ii-o.  Tulane  beat 
Richmond  18-5.  Texas  beat  A.  &  M.  Texas  29-6.  Georgia  beat  Georgia  Technical  33-0  ;  Tennessee  5-0 ; 
Auburn  22-13. 
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Sooth  Carolina  beat  Georgia  17-0  ;  Georgia  Technical  16-0  ;  lost  to  North  Carolina  0-17.  Virginia  beat 
Kentucky  6-0  ;  St.  John's  48-6  ;  z'zVt/ Carlisle  6-6.  North  Carolina  beat  South  Carolina  17-0  ;  Virginia  Military- 
Institute  28-6  ;  Clemson  11-6  ;  Virginia  t6-o  ;  lost  to  Virginia  Polytechnical  0-21.  Virginia  Polytechnical  beat 
North  Carolina  21-0.     Georgetown  beat  North  Carolina  33-0  ;  lost  to  Carlisle  6-28. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Dean  i(?<^;?  Groton  ii-o.  Worcester  <5(?a^  St.  Mark's  17-0.  St.  Paul  <5?ai' Lawrenceville  6-0.  Andover  ^^a^ 
New  Hampshire  27-0 ;  Williston  24-0 ;  Tufts  15-15  ;  Harvard  Freshmen  43-0  ;  Yale  Freshmen  23-0  ;  Lawrence- 
ville  23-0;  lost  to  Exeter  11-14.     Exeter  beat  Bowdoin  18-0  ;  Andover  14-11. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Championship  of  the  Intercollegiate  Cross  Country  Association,  run  over  Travers  Island 
Course,  November  25th;  distance,  little  over  six  miles.  Cornell,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania  and 
Columbia  were  represented  and  finished  in  that  order  for  team  honors.  There  were  thirty-nine  starters  and 
thirty-three  finished,  the  first,  W.  E.  Schutt,  Individual  Champion  (Cornell),  in  33  min.,  15  sec;  the  last  in  38 
min.,  II  sec.  Only  the  first  four  in  each  team  counted,  and  the  first  twelve  men  were  :  W.  E.  Schutt  (Cornell), 
33  min.,  15  sec;  K.  W.  Woodward  (Cornell),  33  min.,  18  sec;  W.  J.  Hail  (Yale),  33  min.,  26  sec;  T.  M.  Foster 
(Cornell),  33  min.,  42  sec;  C.  T.  McGoffin  (Cornell),  33  min.,  48  sec;  E.  T.  Newman  (Cornell),  33  min.,  56  sec; 
A.  King  (Harvard),  34  min.;  D.  C.  Munson  (Cornell),  34  min.,  s  sec;  W.  E.  Colwell  (Harvard),  34  min.,  8  sec; 
S.  Curtis  (Harvard),  34  min.,  22  sec;  W.  G.  Howard  (Harvard),  34  min.,  28  sec;  R.  S.  Trott  (Cornell),  34  min., 
40  sec.     In  the  five  years  Cornell  has  won  the  team  championship  four  times  and  Yale  once. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  in  November  the  following  records  were 
officially  passed  upon  and  allowed  :  70- Yard  Hurdle,  five  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in. — L.  G.  Blackmer,  New  York,  Feb. 
28,  1903.  Time — 0:8  3-5.  75-Yard  Hurdle,  six  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in. — M.  Bockman,  Milwaukee  A.  C,  March  7, 
1903.  Time — 0:10.  121-Yard  Hurdle,  ten  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in. — E.  J.  Clapp,  Berkeley  Oval,  May  30,  1903.  Time 
— 0:15  3-5. 

70- Yard  Run — W.  A.  Schick,  Jr.,  New  York,  Feb.  28,  1903.    Time— 0:07  1-5. 

Two-mile  Run — Alexander  Grant,  Travers  Island,  New  York,  Sept.  26,  1903.    Time — 9:28  4-5. 

Three-Legged  Race,  60  yards— W.  S.  Edwards  and  P.  A.  Sayles,  New  York,  Jan.  15,  1903.    Time — 0:07  2-5. 

Three-Legged  Race,  100  yards — W.  S.  Edwards  and  P.  A.  Sayles,  Bergen  Beach,  Aug.  11,  1903.   Time — 0:12. 

Throwing  56-Pound  Weight,  unlimited  run  and  follow — J.  S.  Mitchell,  New  York  A.  C,  Celtic  Park,  New 
York,  Sept.  7,  1903.    Distance— 38  feet  5  inches. 

LAWN  TENNIS  RANKING  * 

SINGLES 

Class  I.  Owe  3-6  of  15 — William  A.  Larned,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Class  2.  Owe  2-6  of  15 — Holcombe  Ward,  South  Orange,  N.  J.;  William  J.  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Penn.; 
Beals  C.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass. 

Class  3.  Owe  1-6  of  15 — Kreigh  Collins,  Chicago,  111. 

Class  4.  Scratch — Edwin  P.  Larned,  Summit,  N.  J.;  Harry  F.  Allen,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Edgar  W,  Leonard, 
Boston,  Mass.;  R.  H.  Carleton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Class  5.  Receive  2-6  of  15 — C.  Seaver,  Boston,  Mass.;  Kenneth  Horton,  Nahant,  Mass.;  Robert  Huntington, 
Stotesburg,  N.  Y.;  Stephen  C.  Millett,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Louis  H.  Waidner,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  E.  D.  Jones, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Class  6.  Receive  3-6  of  15- Robert  Le  Roy,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  R.  Hunt,  Alameda,  Cal.;  J.  Neely,  Chicago, 
111.;  I.  C.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  F.  Watson,  Jr.,  South  Orange,  N.  J.;  F.  Geohegan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Class  7.  Receive  4-6  of  15 — S.  Warland,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  A.  S.  Pier,  Boston,  Mass.;  Ross  Burchard,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Wylie  C.  Grant,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Class  8.  Receive  5-6  of  15 — John  C.  Davidson,  Washington,  D.  C;  Frederick  G.  Anderson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Harry  W.  Mollenhauer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  H.  H.  Whitman,  Boston,  Mass.;  Robert  M.  Miles,  South  Orange, 
N.  J.;  R.  Bishop,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  Holt,  Boston,  Mass.;  Oviedio  M.  Bostwick,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  Torrence, 
Tenafly,  N.  J.;  W.  P.  Blagden,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Class  9.  Receive  15 — Theodore  Roosevelt  Pell,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  C.  Westfall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A. 
Fuller,  Boston,  Mass.;  Louis  E.  Mahan,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  S.  Prentice,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  Hoskins,  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.;  B.  F.  Merrill,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  B.  Read,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  L.  W.  Glazebrook,  Washington, 
D.  C;  F.  Colket,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Class  10.  Receive  15  and  2-6 — Harry  E.  Avery,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Ranking  done  by  the  Official  Committee,  H.  Ward,  B.  C.Wright  and  H.  F.  Allen,  of  the  National  L.  T. 
Assn.  The  Doherty  Ijrothers  beat  our  best  and  won  the  Davis  Challenge  Cup  and  the  American  singles  and 
doubles  national  championships.     Yet  they  are  not  ranked  by  the  >f.  L.  T.  A.  Committee. 

DOUBLES 

Class  I.  Scratch — William  A.  Larned  and  Beals  C.  Wright,  Holcombe  Ward  and  Leonard  E,  Ware,  Robert 
D.  Wrenn  and  George  L,  Wrenn,  Jr.,  Kreigh  Collins  and  Louis  H.  Waidner. 

Class  2.  Receive  2-6  of  15 — William  A.  Larned  and  Malcolm  D.  Whitman. 

Class  3.  Receive  4-6  of  15 — William  J.  Clothier  and  Edgar  W.  Leonard,  Beals  C.  Wright  and  Irving  C. 
Wright. 

Class  4.  Receive  15 — Harry  F.  Allen  and  Robert  Le  Roy,  Irving  C.  Wright  and  Edgar  W.  Leonard,  and 
Wylie  C.  Grant  and  Robert  Le  Roy. 

THE  YEAR  IN  GOLF. 

championships 

National — Walter  J.  Travis,  Garden  City  Golf  Club  ;  E.  M.  Byers,  runner-up. 

National  (women's)— Mrs.  B.  S.  Home  (Miss  Bessie  Anthony),  Glenview  Golf  Club;  Miss  J.  A.  Carpenter, 
Westward  Ho,  runner-up. 

sectional 

Metropolitan  (men's)— Findlay  S.  Douglas,  Nassau  Country  Club.  Metropolitan  (women's)— Mrs.  E.  A. 
Manice,  Baltusrol  Golf  Club.  Western  (Amateur) — Walter  Egan,  Exmoor  ;  Chandler  Egan,  Exmoor,  runner- 
up.  Western  (women's) — Miss  Bessie  Anthony.  Trans-Mississippi— Dr.  John  Maxwell,  Keokuk.  Southern 
Association— A.  W.  Ga.ines,  Chattanooga.  Pacific  Coast  Association  (women's)— Mrs.  Jean  W.  Bowers,  Los 
Angeles. 

state 
Massachusetts — A.  G.  Lockwood,  Allston.  New  Jersey — Marc  M.  Michael,  Yountakah,  Nutley.  Connecti- 
cut— Charles  H.  Seeley,  Wee  Burn,  Noroton.  Vermont — A.  M.  Reed,  Ekwanok,  Manchester.  New  Hampshire 
— W.  W.  Bennett,  Portsmouth.  Rhode  Island — N.  S.  Campbell,  Agawam  Hunt,  Providence.  Pennsylvania — 
George  A.  Ormiston,  Highland,  Pittsburgh.  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia — Dr.  L.  L.  Harban,  Colum- 
bia, Washington.  Wisconsin — Edward  Buchaw,  Racine.  Maine — J.  C.  Bates,  Dana,  Stamford.  California 
(men's) — Walter  Fairbanks,  Los  Angeles.  California  (women's) — Miss  Mabel  Higgins,  Midlothian.  Minnesota 
— Michael  Doran,  St.  Paul.     Iowa— Warren  Dickinson,  Des  Moines. 

intercollegiate 
Intercollegiate — Frank  O.  Reinhart,  Princeton  ;  team  championship  won  by  Harvard. 


HORSE  SHOW  BREEDING  CLASSES 

APPOINTMENTS— THE  GIG  TYPE 
By  FRANCIS  T.   UNDERHILL* 


ANALYSING  the  evolution  of  the  Show 
during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence, 
it  would  seem  that  the  heavy  harness,  saddle, 
hunter  and  pony  classes  fill  best  and  create 
the  most  general  interest.  Hitherto  the 
roadster  classes  have  been  well  represented, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
large  entries  in  these,  the  representative 
American  classes.  The  breeding  classes, 
except  hackney,  during  the  period  when 
enthusiasm  for  this  breed  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  trotting  classes,  in  which  a  few 
prominent  breeders  took  sufficient  interest 
to  make  extensive  entries,  have  never  filled 
really  well. 

It  would  seem  logical  to  deduce  from 
this  that  New  York  is  the  place  to  show 
the  finished  product,  rather  than  the  pro- 
ducers. While  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
thoroughbred,  or  trotter,  whose  supremacy 
and  superiority  of  blood  is  determined  on 
the  race  track,  it  does  obtain  most  emphati- 
cally with  the  classes  which  the  exhibitor  and 
the  public  have  stamped  with  their  approval. 

New  York  is  not  a  breeding  center,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  breeder  generally  de- 
rives little  or  no  benefit  from  the  winning 
of  ribbons  and  small  money  prizes  with  his 
stallions,  mares  or  foals  at.  the  National 
Show,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not  really 
taking  part  in  a  national  competition.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that,  with  A'ery  large 
purses,  the  breeder  generally  might  be  in- 
duced to  compete,  and,  even  so,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  public  would  be  interested ;  nor 
are  the  conditions  really  suited  to  such  an 
exhibit. 

One  great  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
the  classes  which  have  practically  made  the 
show  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  draw  from 
the  whole  country,  and  even  from  across 
the  sea,  bringing  the  laurels  of  a  really 
national  victory  to  the  winners.  Now,  why 
is  it  not  best  to  recognize  this  fact,  and 
either  eliminate  the  breeding  classes  en- 
tirely, or  endeavor  to  make  them  represen- 
tative? The  Association  itself  would  be 
benefited,  for  in  these  days  of  specialists 
the  general  practitioner  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. After  all,  the  breeder  is  best  repre- 
sented by  the  product  of  his  stud.  The 
awarding  of  a  blue  ribbon  to  a  producing 
animal  means  very  little,  unless  judged  by 
what  he  has  produced ;  and  the  frequent 
production  of  worthy  show  horses  is  sure 
to  bring  -their  breeder  into  the  most  de- 
sirable sort  of  prominence. 

In  my  judgment,  the  following  classes 
should  comprise  the  prize  list: 

Trotters  in  harness,  roadsters  in  harness, 
heavy  harness  horses  (as  at  present,  with 
possibly  a  few  subdivisions),  saddle  horses, 
park  hacks,  hunters,  ponies  and  draught 
horses  in  harness. 

*  Mr.  Underbill  was  one  of  the  heavy  harness  class 
judges  at  the  1903  show. 


With  a  proper  distribution  of  the  prize 
moneys  saved  by  the  eliminating  of  the 
breeding  classes,  the  roadster  and  draught 
horse  ov»?ners  could  be  attracted,  and  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  National  Show  made 
par  excellence  the  trophy  to  be  coveted,  as 
being  the  token  of  a  national  victory. 

The  question  of  competing  in  the  show 
ring  with  exhibitors  of  large  wealth,  who 
pay  fancy  prices  for  their  horses,  is  often 
agitated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  men 
encourage  the  breeders  throughout  the 
country  to  produce  good  animals,  and  there 
is  all  the  more  glory  to  the  man  who  wins 
against  the  long-priced  ones.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  which  demands  serious  con- 
sideration, and  which  to  my  mind  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  improvement  of  the  harness 
horse ;  namely,  the  tendency  to  scour  the 
country  for  high-stepping  trotting  stallions 
of  good  conformation,  purchasing  them  at 
high  prices,  and  gelding  them  for  the  show 
ring ;  thus  taking  from  the  producing  field 
the  very  animals  which  would  have  been 
most  likely  to  improve  the  type.  The  only 
remedy  I  can  see  for  this  evil  is  for  judges 
to  frown  upon  "  staginess." 

Referring  to  decisions  in  the  ring,  which 
were  particularly  productive  of  comment,  I 
may  say  that  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Cup  was 
awarded  to  Forest  King,  not  because  he  is 
a  typical  gig-horse,  but  because  there  seemed 
nothing  else  to  do.  Lord  Brilliant,  badly 
driven,  went  short,  and  did  not  show  his 
old-time  form  at  all,  and  the  mare  Hildred 
was  not,  in  our  judgment,  quite  the  equal 
of  the  winner.  Forest  King  certainly  lacks 
the  quality  necessary  for  a  typical  gig-horse, 
and  is  somewhat  lacking  in  pace.  In  the 
championship  where  Lord  Brilliant  was 
awarded  the  ribbon,  the  little  horse  in  Ba- 
tonyi's  hands  was  a  very  different  animal, 
and  for  a  time  went  with  all  his  old  fire 
and  dash.  He  had  pace  and  quality  over 
Forest  King,  though  he  was  not  his  equal 
in  height  of  action.  The  hackney  went  bet- 
ter than  he  had  previously,  but  the  faster 
he  went,  while  displaying  extravagant  all- 
round  action,  the  more  labored  and  unre- 
fined his  action  became.  (Old  Sundown 
possessed  the  quality  of  refined  action  to  a 
marked  degree.)  Therefore,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  we  decided  that 
Brilliant  was  entitled  to  the  championship, 
and  Lord  Golden,  being  of  the  same  type, 
to  the  reserve. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  refer  to  the  Appoint- 
ment Classes,  in  which  the  general  improve- 
ment has  been  very  marked.  In  fact,  the 
only  flagrant  breaches  of  good  form  lay  m 
the  use  of  breast  collars  for  gigs,  and  in 
the  showing  of  tandems  before  gigs.  One 
cannot  properly  judge  a  tandem  unless  the 
wheeler  is  shown  between  the  shafts  of  a 
tandem  cart,  where  he  is  called  upon  to  do 
his  necessary  work. 


At  the  Close  of  the  Day. 


Drawing  by  Artliur  H.  Becker. 
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THROUGH  THE   REBEL  COUNTRY  OF 
THE  MOORS 


By  ALBERT  H.   DANFORTH 


THOUGH  the  press  of  to-day  keeps 
Morocco  very  much  in  the  pubUc 
eye,  sources  of  reh'able  informa- 
tion are  few,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  news 
that  comes  to  us  has  for  its  foundation  only 
vague  rumors  which  reach  Tangier  from 
the  interior,  and. are  thence  spread  abroad. 
Tangier,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to 
Gibraltar,  is  not  at  all  a  representative 
Moorish  city,  for  it  has  largely  been 
Europeanized.  The  Sultan  never  goes 
there,  because,  according  to  Moorish  point 
of  view,  the  city  is  defiled  by  Christian 
influence.  Very  few  people  from  the  out- 
side world  ever  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  Morocco — indeed,  there  are  large  sec- 
tions of  the  country  which  no  white  man 
dare  invade;  and  even  the  comparatively 
traveled  sections  are  beset  with  difficulties, 
as  James  W.  S.  Langerman  and  I  dis- 
covered on  our  recent  trip. 

We  landed  in  Tangier  in  a  crazy  side- 
wheeled  tub  which  runs  three  times  a  week 
from  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  beach  saw 
large  bodies  of  soldiers,  either  coming  or 
going  from  the  seat  of  war  for  suprem- 
acy that  was  waging  between  the  Sultan's 
forces  and  rebel  tribes.  Some  of  these 
troops  were  armed  with  modern  weapons, 
but  most  of  them  had  only  the  long  flint- 
lock gun  which  the  Moors  have  been  mak- 
ing and  using  for  centuries — the  only  gun 
the  Moor  knows  how  to  make.     Modern 


weapons  were  unknown  in  Morocco  until 
recent  years,  and  they  were  procured  from 
the  outside  by  the  few  Europeans  who  had 
won  the  confidence  and  were  in  the  service 
of  the  Sultan.  There  are  more  modern 
guns  in  Morocco  to-day  than  have  ever 
been  seen  before,  for,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  affairs,  they  are  being 
smuggled  in  in  barrels  and  boxes  sup- 
posed to  hold  grain  or  provisions.  These 
guns  are  very  much  prized  by  the  Moors 
and  bring  very  high  prices.  Lately  the 
Sultan  has  issued  an  edict  that  a  .sharp 
lookout  must  be  kept  at  the  Custom  House 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  and  that  all 
such  contraband  of  war  must  be  confis- 
cated. We  had  a  narrow  escape,  as  we 
carried  for  our  own  protection  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

Here  we  heard  all  kinds  of  rumors 
about  the  condition  of  the  interior,  and 
were  told  that  we  could  never  make  our 
way  to  Fez,  near  which  the  Sultan  was 
encamped ;  that  even  if  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  Fez  alive,  we  would  not 
be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  Sultan's 
camp.  The  legations  of  the  European 
powers  at  Tangier  especially  opposed  our 
trip,  evidently  fearing  new  complications 
in  case  anything  happened  to  us.  De- 
spite opposition,  however,  we  got  together 
very  quietly  a  motley  collection  of  about 
three  hundred  fighting  men  as  escort,  and. 
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One  of  Our  Riffian  Soldiers  Using  His  Long  Flint-lock  Gun  with  Telling  Effect. 


bright  and  early  one  morning,  slipped  out 
of  Tangier  with  our  remarkable  crew,  who 
looked  like  a  comic  opera  troupe. 

Between  Tangier  and  Alcazar,  a  distance 
of  about  sixty  miles,  we  had  a  fairly  peace- 
ful journey,  trouble  being  imminent  only 
once,  when  the  bandit  Raisouli  and  a  band 
of  his  followers  tried  to  rob  and  burn  a 
village  close  to  where  we  were  encamped. 
Perhaps  the  most  feared  man  in  northern 
Morocco  is  this  selfsame  bandit,  Raisouli, 


who  from  a  small  beginning  has  now  be- 
come the  most  noted  robber  chief  in  the 
country.  He  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  a 
Moor,  tall  and  well  built,  and  is  of  tlie 
Anghera  tribe  that  dwell  next  to  the  wild 
Rififian  mountaineers,  and  never  pay  trib- 
ute except  when  forced  to  do  so  by  nu- 
merically superior  bands  of  the  Sultan's 
soldiers.  Raisouli  has  a  distinctive  ap- 
pearance among  the  Moors,  owing  to  his 
very  unusual  red  hair.     He  is  a  native  of 
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Ready  to  Move  after  Breaking  Camp. 
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Caravan  Crossing  Sebu  River. 


the  village  of  Zeemath,  and  before  he 
started  on  his  free-booting  career  was  an 
ordinary  farmer,  though  distinguished  for 
his  intelligence  among  his  tribesmen.  It 
happened  that  a  number  of  these  tribes- 
men had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  a 


Moor  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  Jew  he  will 
never  get  out  of  debt,  on  account  of  the 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest  charged. 
The  tribesmen  who  were  in  the  clutches 
of  the  money-lenders  came  to  Raisouli 
and  proposed  that  he  should  lead  them 
in  an  attack  upon  the   Jews.      Raisouh 


On  the  Road. 
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placed  himself  at  their  head,  swooped 
down  upon  the  Jews,  burned  and  looted 
their  quarters,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
province.  After  this,  Raisouli,  like  Alex- 
ander, thirsted  for  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer, and  proceeded  to  raid  and  loot  other 
villages.  His  operations  were  for  the  most 
part  successful,  and  as  the  Moors  love  a 
successful  fighter,  recruits  flocked  around 
Raisouli's  standards,  and  now  he  has  a 
considerable  following,  and  the  Sultan  has 
given  evidence  that  he  appreciates  his 
worth  by  setting  a  price  ot  ten  thousand 
doUa-rs  on  the  bandit's  head. 


powerful.  For  even  if  a  farmer  should 
possess  any  wealth,  he  must  hide  all  evi- 
dences of  it  lest  he  attract  the  rapacious 
eyes  of  governmental  authorities.  Even 
the  little  harvests  the  farmers  have  to  hide 
away  in  pits  to  screen  them  from  the  jeal- 
ous and  greedy  eyes  of  the  tax-gatherer. 
The  farm  implements  are  patriarchial  in 
their  simphcity;  a  few  boughs  tied  to- 
gether, weighted  with  a  heavy  stone,  and 
drawn  by  a  mule  or  a  camel,  constitute  the 
farmer's  only  harrow.  His  plough  is  but 
a  forked  stick.  Yet,  though  the  soil  is 
only  scratched  with  such  poor  implements, 


The  Fight  Precipitated  in  the  Market  Place  by  ]\Iy  Trying  to  Talce  a  Native's  Photograph. 


To  American  eyes  a  farm  in  Morocco  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  One  sees  no  barns,  nor 
granaries,  nor  scarcely  any  sign  of  culti- 
vated fields,  nor  fence  lines  to  define  where 
the  farm  begins  or  ends.  The  Moorish 
farm-house  looks  like  a  series  of  crumbling 
walls,  not  connected;  but  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  tumble-down  pile  are  three 
or  four  small,  narrow  rooms,  with  no  win- 
dows and  a  poor  apology  for  a  door.  This 
is  the  prevalent  style  of  dwelhng  through- 
out the  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  out-of-town  residences  of  the  rich  and 


it  is  so  fertile  that  it  yields  abundant  har- 
vest in  proportion  to  the  small  amount  of 
labor  expended. 

Despite  his  wretched  condition,  the 
country  Moor  appears  extremely  well  sat- 
isfied with  his  lot.  Some  Moors  of  the 
tribe  of  Fe-Kak-Sha,  whom  I  asked  to 
go  to  the  United  States  to  become  a  part 
of  the  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  had  neither 
idea  where  the  United  States  are,  nor  wish 
to  leave  their  country;  for  did  they  not 
possess  a  few  cattle,  and  a  number  of 
wives,  and  the  crops  were  good,  and  they 
had   a    fight    now   and    then   with    some 
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neighboring  tribe,  and  what  more  could 
a  man  desire  ? 

Alcazar  was  the  only  city  of  any  con- 
siderable size  that  we  passed  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Fez;  in  the  Moorish  language  it 
means  the  "Garden  of  Eden,"  for  the 
Moors  firmly  believe  it  was  here  that 
Adam  and  Eve  lived  until  expelled  for  their 
sins.  Approaching  the  place,  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  gardens,  crowded  with  trees 
of  orange,  lemon  and  fig,  lend  color  to  this 
tradition,  but  a  dirtier,  more  foul-smelling 
place  than  the  city  itself  cannot  be  im- 
agined.    The    streets    are    narrow    and 


known,  except  in  towns  located  near  the 
coast.  The  Moors  regard  Allah  as  the 
great  healer,  and  consider  it  sinful  to  use 
any  means  to  change  the  decrees  of  provi- 
dence. I  came  near  needing  the  services 
of  a  physician  myself,  while  in  Alcazar, 
for  while  I  was  taking  some  photographs 
I  was  set  upon  by  a  fanatic  who  wished  to 
destroy  the  maker  of  pictures.  Luckily 
some  of  my  escort  were  about  me,  and 
they  seized  and  beat  him  with  the  stocks 
of  their  guns.  This  happened  in  the 
crowded  Soko  or  market  place,  and  caused 
a  riot;  but  my  soldiers  cleared  a  way  by 


Some  Women  of  the  Shawa  Tribe. 


filthy,  and  blocked  with  heaps  of  garbage, 
while  just  outside  the  walls  arise  still 
greater  heaps  of  refuse  that  are  evidently 
the  accumulations  of  centuries,  and  which 
indeed  tower  above  the  walls  and  even 
above  the  highest  buildings,  and  seem  like 
a  collection  of  hills.  Words  would  fail  me 
should  I  attempt  to  describe  the  sickening 
stenches  that  arise  from  the  town  and  its 
surroundings.  There  are  perhaps  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  here,  and  despite  the 
dirt  and  squalor,  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  doctor  in  the  place,  they  seem  to  enjoy 
good  health.     Indeed,  physicians  are  un- 


beating  the  people  right  and  left  with  their 
clubbed  guns,  and  I  was  hurridly  escorted 
to  a  garden  outside  the  city  walls  to  our 
camp. 

Late  one  afternoon,  after  leaving 
Alcazar,  we  enca  nped  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  village  of  the  Worga  tribe,  in  a 
grove  of  olive  trees.  Soon  after  the 
Governor,  or  Kaid,  of  the  tribe  accom- 
panied by  his  head  men  rode  over  to  in- 
form us  that  we  had  taken  possession  of 
the  tribe's  grayeyard,  and  asked  if  we 
would  not  camp  closer  to  the  village, 
promising  us  food  and  protection  if  we 
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did  so.  At  first  we  were  not  disposed  to 
pack  up  and  move  again,  as  we  had  been 
traveling  fast  all  day,  and  were  hot  and 
tired;  but  the  sight  of  several  graves  vidth 
protruding  arms  and  legs,  and  the  addi- 
tional information  that  these  people  had 
died  only  a  few  days  before  of  small-pox, 
caused  us  to  comply  with  great  celerit}'. 
The  Kaid  appeared  to  be  quite  hospitable, 
and  ordered  his  tent  pitched  close  to  ours, 
that  he  might  personally  guard  us  during 
the  night.  Next  morning  he  was  on  hand 
to  bid  us  good-by,  and  assured  us  that 
while  we  were  in  his  province  we  need  not 
fear  any  trouble.  To  this  monumental 
liar  we  probably  owe  our  lives. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  this  da}-  we 
crossed  the  Sebu  River  and  pitched  camp 
near  the  village  of  Sheralda,  sending  at 
once  a  soldier  on  horseback  to  make 
a  search  for  an  advance  guard  that  we 
had  sent  ahead  with  our  lunch.  He  had 
been  gone  perhaps  a  half-hour  when  we 
heard  shots,  and  then  beheld  him  rid- 
ing towards  us  at  breakneck  speed.  He 
had  come  upon  a  large  party  of  Moors, 
under  command  of  the  father  of  our  friend, 
the  friendly  Kaid,  and  they  had  opened  fire 
on  him;  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  band 
of  Moors  had  captured  our  lunch-basket 
men,  and  were  lying  in  ambush  waiting 
for  us.  After  riding  on  for  perhaps  a 
mile,  about  twenty  of  us  dismounted  be- 
hind a  low  hill  and  slowly  worked  our  way 
towards  the  top  until  we  could  see  the 
country  beyond.  The  Kaid  and  his  band 
were  hid  behind  rocks  and  boulders  on  a 
hill-side  about  six  hundred  yards  away, 
and  no  sooner  had  we  shown  ourselves  on 
the  sky-line  than  a  volley  was  fired  at  us. 
There  was  a  scramble  for  cover,  and  soon 
a  lively  fire  was  opened  from  both  sides, 
which  kept  vip  until  the  darkness  fell,  when, 
with  a  few  parting  volleys,  we  slowly  crept 
down  the  hill,  mounted  our  horses  and 
rode  back  to  camp.  Double  guards  were 
posted  that  night,  and  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  guard  against  attack,  but 
we  were  not  disturbed.  At  daybreak 
the  next  morning  we  rode  over  to  the 
scene  of  the  fight  and  cautiously  scanned 
the  country  through  our  glasses,  but  no 
sign  of  our  enemy  could  be  seen.  We  had 
no  more  trouble  until  we  were  within  about 
ten  hours'  ride  from  Fez,  when  we  passed 
the  most  ferocious  body  of  men  that  I  have 
ever  seen.     They  were  fugitives  from  the 


Sultan's  camp,  and  belonged  to  the  Aza- 
moor  tribe.  They  had  grown  weary  of 
fighting  for  the  Sultan,  and  were  returning 
home  to  engage  in  a  httle  warfare  on  their 
own  score. 

That  night  we  camped  near  the  village 
of  Mek-Kas,  and  here  a  number  of  shots 
were  fired  at  us  from  the  surrounding  hills, 
several  of  which  passed  through  our  tents 
but  did  no  other  damage.  The  next  day 
we  traveled  rapidly,  and  at  about  noon  I 
caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the  gilded  dome 
of  the  tall  minaret  that  rises  above  the 
mosque  of  His  Sherifian  Majesty  Mulai- 
Abdul  Aziz,  in  the  Holy  City  of  Fez. 

The  house  the  Sultan  had  set  aside  for 
us  in  Fez  was  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever.  Underneath  the  dining-room,  on 
one  side,  flowed  a  riAer  into  and  through 
the  courtyard,  and  then  back  again  under 
another  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
building.  Thus  we  had  bathing  and 
fishing  literally  at  our  front  door.  In  the- 
courtyard  a  beautiful  fountain  played, 
and  around  it  was  a  garden  blooming  with 
pomegranate,  orange  and  lemon  trees — 
it  all  seemed  like  a  dream  of  the  Arabian 
nights.  Every  morning  a  long  procession 
of  men  filed  before  us  carrying  all  kinds 
of  food  both  for  ourselves  and  beasts, 
dozens  of  chickens  and  pigeons,  a  sheep 
or  two,  a  hundred  or  so  loaves  of  bread, 
vegetables,  fruit,  dates,  nuts,  incense, 
perfumes,  etc.  Such  offering  is  called 
mouna,  and  there  was  always  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  needed.  The  residue  was 
supposed  to  go  to  the  poor,  but  it  was 
invariably  sold  by  our  men,  and  the  fights 
that  arose  over  the  disposal  of  the  mouna 
were  both  fierce  and  frequent.  A  great 
part  of  the  mouna  was  stolen,  and  although 
we  received  about  a  hundred  eggs  every 
morning,  we  never  could  get  more  than 
two  apiece  for  breakfast. 

The  streets  of  Fez  are  very  narrow  and 
crowded,  the  main  thoroughfares  being 
but  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  width,  and 
it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  our 
soldiers  could  force  a  passage-way  through 
them.  We  were  always  greeted  with 
scowls  and  curses,  and  frequently  spat 
upon ;  but  there  was  no  use  in  attempting 
to  return  these  courtesies,  for  the  offenders 
were  in  too  great  a  majority.  Indeed, 
there  was  always  danger  that  some  fanat- 
ical Moor  would  rush  up  and  either  shoot 
or  stab  one  of  us  before  we  could  prevent 
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it.  Fear  of  the  Sultan  is  the  only  thing 
that  holds  these  people  in  check.  The 
Sultan  SO  often  has  been  mulcted  in  heavy 
damages  on  account  of  the  murder  of  a 
Christian  subject  in  his  domains  that  he 
visits  swift  and  severe  punishment  upon 
offenders;  and  not  even  the  mosque  is  a 
safe  refuge,  as  it  once  was,  for  the  fanatical 
Moor  who  murders  a  Christian. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  in  Fez  we  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Hadj  Omar  Tazzee, 
the  Ameen,  saying  that  a  number  of  wild 


tribes  were  passing  from  the  Sultan's  camp, 
and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  us  to  vent- 
ure outside  the  city's  walls.  However, 
we  felt  a  natural  desire  to  explore  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  day  summoned  a 
dozen  of  our  m.en  and  went  out  to  the  Fez 
River,  where  our  men  stripped  and  waded 
in  with  a  net.  Suddenly  there  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  troop  of  horse- 
men belonging  to  the  much-feared  Aza- 
moor  tribe,  who  lad  deserted  from  the 
Sultan's  camp,  anc  were  returning  to  their 
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own  province.  Our  men  were  panic- 
stricken,  and  scrambling  ashore,  mounted 
their  horses  and  galloped  away,  leaving 
us  in  the  lurch.  Thereupon  an  old  man, 
one  of  the  Azamoor  band,  dismounted  and 
fell  upon  his  knees  among  his  tribesmen 
in  a  beseeching  attitude,  obviously  im- 
ploring them  not  to  kill  us,  as  they  were 
apparently  making  ready  to  open  fire.  As 
we  had  only  our  pistols  and  one  rifle,  it 
would  have  been  more  than  useless  to 
attempt  a  defense,  and  while  the  old  man 
besought  his  .fellows  we  turned  our  horses 
and  slowly  made  our  way  towards  the  city, 
so  as  to  give  evidence  neither  of  fear  nor 
of  knowledge  that  the  tribesmen  had  any 


our  lives  the  day  we  were  out  bathing,  as 
he  called  it,  and  earnestly  requested  that 
we  should  not  go  out  from  the  city  again. 

Notwithstanding  this  request  from  His 
August  Majesty,  we  made  another  excur- 
sion from  Fez,  with  no  less  a  purpose  than 
to  interview  the  Ruler  of  the  Faithful  him- 
self. 

Early  one  morning,  as  cjuietly  as  pos- 
sible, we  stole  out  of  Fez  with  a  small 
guard,  and  made  our  way  to  the  Sultan's 
camp,  situated  about  ten  hours'  ride  from 
the  city.  We  had  a  brief  but  entirely 
satisfactory  interview  with  His  Sherifian 
Majesty,  during  which  he  substantiated  the 
promiseshe  had  formerly  made  regarding  an 
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idea  of  attacking  us.  We  did  not  once 
turn  our  heads  to  look  back,  although  the 
desire  to  do  so  was  almost  uncontrollable ; 
and  until  we  got  out  of  range  we  expected 
every  instant  a  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  be- 
hind us.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly 
news  travels  in  this  land  which  possesses 
neither  newspapers  nor  telegraph;  for  it 
was  only  a  few  days  after  this  escapade  that 
we  received  a  letter  from  the  Grand  Vizier, 
dated  from  the  Sultan's  camp,  saying  his 
Master  fervently  thanked  God  for  sparing 


exhibit  at  the  coming  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  gave  an  order  on  his  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance for  $50,000  in  silver  as  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  purpose.  This  amount  we 
secured  at  Fez,  it  being  paid  to  us  in  Moor- 
ish and  Spanish  dollars,  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  that  when  packed  into 
boxes  made  a  burden  which  had  to  be 
divided  among  twenty  mules. 

With  this  interesting  addition  to  our 
caravan  we  made  our  way  back  to  Tangier 
with  as  much  speed  as  possible. 
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XIV 

DURING  the  days  that  ensued  a  cer- 
tain intimacy  sprang  up  between 
Sam  Bohon  and  the  Indian  girl. 
At  first  their  talli  was  brief  and  confined 
to  the  necessities.  Then  matters  of  opin- 
ion, disjointed,  fragmentary,  began  to 
creep  in.  Finally  the  two  came  to  know 
each  other,  less  by  what  was  actually  said 
than  by  the  attitude  of  mind  such  con- 
fidences presupposed.  One  topic  they 
avoided.  Sam,  for  all  his  shrewdness, 
could  not  determine  to  what  degree  had 
persisted  the  young  man's  initial  attrac- 
tion for  the  girl.  Of  her  devotion  there 
could  be  no  question,  but  in  how  much  it 
depended  on  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
lay  the  puzzle.  Her  demeanor  was  in- 
scrutable. Yet  Sam  came  gradually  to 
trust  to  her  loyalty. 

In  the  soft  sweet  open-air  life  the  days 
passed  stately,  in  the  manner  of  figures  on 
an  ancient  tapestry.  Certain  things  were 
each  morning  to  be  done — the  dressing  of 
Dick's  cuts  and  contusions  wath  the  heal- 
ing balsam,  the  rebandaging  and  adjust- 
ing of  the  splints  and  steadying  buckskin 
strap;  the  necessary  cooking  and  cleaning; 
the  cutting  of  wood;  the  fishing  below  the 
rapids ;  the  tending  of  traps ;  the  occa- 
sional hunting  of  larger  game;  the  setting 
of  snares  for  rabbits.  From  certain  good 
skins  of  the  latter  May-may-gwan  was  en- 
gaged in  weaving  a  blanket,  braiding  the 
long  strips  after  a  fashion  of  her  own.  She 
smoked  tanned  buckskin,  and  with  it  re- 
paired thoroughly  both  the  men's  gar- 
ments and  her  own.  These  things  were 
to  be  done,  though  leisurely,  and  wnth  slow 
ruminative  pauses  for  the  dreaming  of 
forest  dreams. 

But  inside  the  wigwam  Dick  Herron  lay 
helpless,  his  hands  clenched,  his  eyes  glar- 
ing red  with  an  impatience  he  seemed  to 


hold  his  breath  to  repress.  Time  was  to 
be  passed.  That  was  all  he  knew,  all  he 
thought  about,  all  he  cared. 

"It'll  be  October  before  we  can  get 
started,"  he  growled  one  evening. 

"Yes,"  said  Sam. 

"  You  wait  till  I  can  get  out! "  he  said  on 
another  occasion,  in  vague  threat  of  deter- 
mination. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  Sam 
took  his  seat  by  the  moss  and  balsam  pal- 
let, and  began  to  fill  his  pipe  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  serious  talk. 

"Dick,"  said  he,  "I've  made  up  my 
mind  we've  wasted  enough  time  here." 

Herron  made  no  reply. 

"I'm  going  to  leave  you  here  and  go  to 
look  over  the  other  hunting  districts  by 
myself." 

Still  no  reply. 

"Well?"  demanded  Sam. 

"  What  about  me  ?"  asked  Dick. 

"The  girl  will  take  care  of  you." 

A  long  silence  ensued.  "  She'll  take 
everything  we've  got  and  get  out,"  said 
Dick  at  last. 

"She  will  not!  She'd  have  done  it  be- 
fore now." 

"  She'll  quit  me  the  first  Indians  that 
come  along." 

Sam  abandoned  the  point. 

"You  needn't  take  the  risk  unless  you 
want  to.     If  you  say  so,  I'll  wait." 

"Oh,  damn  the  risk!"  cried  Dick 
promptly.     "Go  ahead." 

The  woodsman  smoked. 

"Sam,"  said  the  younger  man. 

"What?" 

"  I  know  I'm  hard  to  get  along  with  just 
now.  Don't  mind  me.  It's  hell  to  lie  on 
your  back  and  be  able  to  do  nothing.  I've 
seemed  to  hinder  the  game  from  the  first. 
Just  wait  till  I'm  up  again!" 

"  That's  all  right,  my  boy,"  replied  Sam. 
"I  understand.     Don't  worry.     Just  take 
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it  easy.  I'll  look  over  the  district,  so  we 
won't  be  losing  any  time.  And  Dick,  be 
decent  to  the  girl." 

"To  hell  with  the  girll"  growled  Dick, 
lapsing  abruptly  from  his  expansive  mood. 
"  She  got  me  into  this." 

Not  another  word  would  he  speak,  but 
lay,  staring  upward,  chewing  the  cud  of 
resentment. 

Promptly  on  the  heels  of  his  decision, 
Sam  Bolton  had  a  long  talk  with  May- 
may-gwan,  then  departed  carrying  a  little 
pack.  It  was  useless  to  think  now  of  the 
canoe,  and  in  any  case  the  time  of  year 
favored  cross-country  travel.  The  dis- 
tances, thus  measured,  were  not  excessive, 
and  from  the  Indian's  descriptions  Sam's 
slow-brooding  memory  had  etched  into 
his  mind  an  accurate  map  of  the  country. 

At  noon  the  girl  brought  Dick  his  meal. 
After  he  had  eaten  she  removed  the  few 
utensils.     Then  she  returned. 

"The  Little  Father  commanded  that  I 
care  for  your  hurt,"  she  said  simply. 

"  My  leg's  all  right  now,"  growled  Dick. 
"I  can  bandage  it  myself." 

May-may-gwan  did  not  reply,  but  left 
the  tent.  In  a  moment  she  reappeared 
carrying  forked  switches,  a  square  of  white 
birch-bark,  and  a  piece  of  charcoal. 

"  Thus  it  is,"  said  she  rapidly.  "  These 
be  the  leg  bones,  and  this  the  bone  of  the 
ankle.  This  bone  is  broken,  so.  Thus 
it  is  held  in  place  by  the  skill  of  the  Little 
Father.  Thus  it  is  healing,  with  stiffness 
of  the  muscles  and  the  gristle,  so  that  al- 
ways Eagle  Eye  will  walk  like  wood,  and 
never  will  he  run.  The  Little  Father  has 
told  May-may-gwan  what  there  is  to  do. 
It  is  now  the  time.  Fifteen  suns  have  gone 
since  the  hurt." 

She  spoke  simply.  Dick,  interested  in 
spite  of  himself,  stared  at  the  switches 
and  the  hasty  charcoal  sketch.  The  dead 
silence  hung  for  a  full  minute.  Then  the 
young  man  fell  back  from  his  elbow  with 
an  enigmatical  snort.  May-may-gwan 
assumed  consent  and  set  to  work  on  the 
simple  yet  delicate  manipulations,  mas- 
sages and  flexings  which,  persisted  in 
with  due  care  lest  the  fracture  slip,  would 
ultimately  restore  the  limb  to  its  full  use- 
fulness. 

Once  a  day  she  did  this;  thrice  a  day  she 
brought  food.  The  rest  of  the  time  she 
was  busy  about  her  own  affairs;  but  never 
too  occupied  to  loop  up  a  section  of  the 


tepee  covering  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting fresh  air,  to  bring  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  to  readjust  the  shng  which  sus- 
pended the  injured  leg,  or  to  perform  an 
hundred  other  little  services.  She  did 
these  thing  with  inscrutable  demeanor. 
As  Dick  always  accepted  them  in  silence, 
she  offered  them  equally  in  silence.  No 
one  could  have  guessed  the  thoughts  that 
passed  in  her  heart. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Dick  raised  him- 
self suddenly  on  his  elbow. 

"Some  one  is  coming!"  he  exclaimed 
in  English. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  girl  started 
forward.  Her  mouth  parted,  her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  nostrils  quivered.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  pathetic  than  this 
sudden  ecstatic  delight,  as  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished when  she  perceived  that  the 
exclamation  was  involuntary,  and  not 
addressed  to  her.  In  a  moment  Sam 
Bolton  appeared,  striding  out  of  the  forest. 

He  unslung  his  little  pack,  leaned  his 
rifle  against  a  tree,  consigned  to  May-may- 
gwan  a  dog  he  was  leading,  and  ap- 
proached the  wigwam.  He  seemed  in 
high  good-humor. 

"Well,  how  goes  it?"  he  greeted. 

But  at  the  sight  of  the  man  striding  in 
his  strength,  Dick's  dull  anger  had  fallen 
on  him  again  like  a  blanket.  Unreason- 
ably, as  he  himself  well  knew,  he  was 
irritated.  Something  held  him  back  from 
the  utterance  of  the  hearty  words  of 
greeting  that  had  been  on  his  tongue.  A 
dull,  apathetic  indifference  to  everything 
except  the  chains  of  his  imprisonment 
enveloped  his  spirit. 

"All  right,"  he  answered  grudgingly. 

Sam  deftly  unwound  the  bandages, 
examining  closely  the  condition  of  the  foot. 

"Bone's  in  place  all  right,"  he  com- 
mented. "Has  the  girl  rubbed  it  and 
moved  it  every  day?" 

"Yes." 

"  Any  pain  to  amount  to  anything  now  ?" 

"No." 

"Pretty  dull  work  lying  on  your  back 
all  day  with  nothing  to  do." 

"Yes." 

"Took  in  the  country  to  southeast. 
Didn't  find  anything.  Picked  up  a  pretty 
good  dog.     Part  'husky.'" 

Dick  had  no  comment  to  make  on  this. 
Sam  found  May-may-gwan  making  friends 
with  the  dog,  feeding  him  Httle  scraps, 
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patting  his  head,  above  all  wrinkhng  the 
end  of  his  pointed  nose  in  one  hand  and 
batting  it  softly  with  the  palm  of  the  other. 
This  caused  the  dog  to  sneeze  violently, 
but  he  exhibited  every  sympton  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  animal  had  long,  coarse  hair, 
sharp  ears  set  alertly  forward,  a  bushy 
tail  and  an  expression  of  great  but  fierce 
intelligence. 

"Eagle  Eye  does  well,"  said  the  woods- 
man. 

"I  have  done  as  the  Little  Father  com- 
manded," she  replied,  and  arose  to  cook 
the  meal. 

The  next  day  Sam  constructed  a  pair  of 
crutches  well  padded  with  moss. 

"Listen,  Little  Sister,"  said  he.  "Now 
I  go  on  a  long  journey,  perhaps  fifteen  suns, 
perhaps  one  moon.  At  the  end  of  six  suns 
more  Eagle  Eye  may  rise.  His  leg  must 
be  slung,  thus.  Never  must  he  touch  the 
foot  to  the  ground,  even  for  an  instant. 
You  must  see  to  it.  I  will  tell  him,  also. 
Each  day  he  must  sit  in  the  sun.  He  must 
do  something.  When  snow  falls  we  will 
again  take  the  long  trail..  Prepare  all 
things  for  it.  Give  Eagle  Eye  materials 
to  work  with." 

To  Dick  he  spoke  with  like  distinctness. 

"  I'm  off  again,  Dick,"  said  he.  "  There's 
no  help  for  it:  you've  got  to  lay  up  there 
for  a  week  yet.  Then  the  girl  will  show 
you  how  to  tie  your  leg  out  of  the  way,  and 
you  can  move  on  crutches.  If  you  rest 
any  weight  on  that  foot  before  I  get  back, 
you'll  be  stiff  for  life.  I  shouldn't  advise 
you  to  take  any  chances.  Suit  yourself; 
but  I  should  try  to  do  no  more  than  get 
out  in  the  sun.  You  won't  be  good  for 
much  before  snow.  You  can  get  things 
organized.  She'll  bring  you  the  stuff  to 
work  on,  and  will  help.     So  long." 

"  Good  by, "  muttered  Dick.  He 
breathed  hard,  fully  occupied  with  the 
thought  of  his  helplessness,  with  blind 
unappeasable  rage  against  the  chance  that 
had  crippled  him,  with  bitter  and  useless 
questionings  as  to  why  such  a  moment 
should  have  been  selected  for  the  one  acci- 
dent of  his  young  life.  Outside  he  could 
hear  the  crackle  of  the  httle  fire,  the  un- 
usual sound  of  the  Indian  girl's  voice  as 
sne  talked  low  to  the  dog,  the  animal's 
whine  of  appreciation  and  content.  Sud- 
denly he  felt  the  need  of  companionship, 
the  weariness  of  his  own  unending  revolv- 
ing thoughts. 


"Hi!"  he  called  aloud. 

May-may-gwan  almost  instantly  ap- 
peared in  the  entrance,  a  scarcely  con- 
cealed hope  shining  in  her  eyes.  This 
was  the  first  time  she  had  been  sum- 
moned. 

"Ninny-moosh — the  dog,"  commanded 
Dick  coldly. 

She  turned  to  whistle  the  beast.  He 
came  at  once,  already  friends  with  this 
human  being  who  understood  him. 

"Come  here,  old  fellow,"  coaxed  Dick, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

But  the  half-wild  animal  was  in  doubt. 
He  required  assurance  of  this  man's  in- 
tentions. Dick  gave  himself  to  the  task 
of  supplying  it.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
month  his  face  cleared  of  its  discontent. 
The  old  winning  boyishness  returned. 
May-may-gwan,  standing  forgotten  in  the 
entrance,  watched  in  silence.  Dick  coaxed 
knowingly,  leading  by  the  very  force  of 
persuasion,  until  the  dog  finally  permitted 
a  single  pat  of  his  sharp  nose.  The  young 
man,  smoothly  and  cautiously,  persisted, 
his  face  alight  with  interest.  Finally  he 
conquered.  The  animal  allowed  his  ears 
to  be  rubbed,  his  nose  to  be  batted.  At 
length,  well  content,  he  lay  down  by  his 
new  master,  within  reach  of  the  hand  that 
rested  caressingly  on  his  head.  The  In- 
dian girl  stole  softly  away.  At  the  fireside 
she  seated  herself  and  gazed  in  the  coals. 
Presently  the  marvel  of  two  tears  welled 
in  her  eyes.  She  blinked  them  away,  and 
set  about  supper. 

XV 

Whether  it  was  that  the  prospect  of 
getting  about,  or  the  diversion  of  the  dog 
was  responsible  for  the  change,  Dick's 
cheerfulness  markedly  increased  in  the 
next  few  days.  For  hours  he  would  fool 
with  the  animal,  whom  he  had  named 
Billy,  after  a  hunting  companion,  teaching 
him  to  shake  hands,  to  speak,  to  wrinkle 
his  nose  in  a  doggy  grin,  to  lie  down  at 
command,  and  all  the  other  tricks  useful 
and  ornamental  that  go  to  make  up  the 
fanciest  kind  of  a  dog  education.  The 
mistakes  and  successes  of  his  new  friend 
seemed  to  amuse  him  hugely.  Often 
from  the  tent  burst  the  sounds  of  inex- 
tinguishable mirth.  May-may-gwan,  peep- 
ing, saw  the  young  man  as  she  had  first 
seen  him,  clear-eyed,  laughing,  the  wrinkles 
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of  humor  deepening  about  his  eyes,  his 
white  teeth  flashing,  his  brow  untroubled. 
Three  days  she  hovered  thus  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  renewed  good  feeling,  then 
timidly  essayed  an  advance. 

Unobtrusive,  she  slipped  inside  the 
tepee's  flap.  The  dog  sat  on  his  haunches, 
his  head  to  one  side  in  expectation. 

"The  dog  is  a  good  dog,"  she  said,  her 
breath  choking  her. 

Apparently  the  young  man  had  not 
heard. 

"  It  will  be  well  to  name  the  dog  that  he 
may  answer  to  his  name,"  she  ventured 
again. 

Dick,  abruptly  gripped  by  the  incom- 
prehensible obsession,  uneasy  as  at  some- 
thing of  which  he  only  waited  the  passing, 
resentful  because  of  the  discomfort  this 
caused  him,  unable  to  break  through  the 
artificial  restraint  that  enveloped  his  spirit, 
lifted  eyes  suddenly  dead  and  lifeless  to 
hers. 

"It  is  time  to  lift  the  net,"  he  said. 

The  girl  made  no  more  advances.  She 
moved  almost  automatically  about  her 
accustomed  tasks,  preparing  the  materials 
for  what  remained  to  be  done. 

Promptly  on  the  seventh  day,  with  much 
preparation  and  precaution,  Dick  moved. 
He  had  now  to  suffer  the  girl's  assistance. 
When  he  first  stood  upright,  he  was  at  once 
attacked  by  a  severe  dizziness  which  would 
have  caused  a  fall  had  not  May-may-gwan 
steadied  him.  With  difficulty  he  hobbled 
to  a  seat  outside.  His  arms  even  seemed 
to  him  pithless.  He  sank  to  his  place  hard- 
breathed,  exhausted.  It  was  some  min- 
utes before  he  could  look  about  him 
calmly. 

The  first  object  to  catch  his  eye  was  the 
cardinal  red  of  a  moose  maple,  like  a  spot 
of  blood  on  velvet  green.  And  thus  he 
knew  that  September,  or  the  Many-cari- 
bou-in-the-woods  Moon,  was  close  at 
at  hand. 

"Hi!"  he  called. 

May-may-gwan  came  as  before,  but 
without  the  look  of  expectation  in  her 
eyes. 

"Bring  me  wood  of  mashkigiwateg, 
wood  of  tamarack,"  he  commanded; 
"bring  me  mokamon,  the  knife,  and 
'tschi-mokamon,  the  large  knife;  bring 
me  the  hide  of  ah-tek,  the  caribou." 

"These  things  are  ready,  at  hand,"  she 
rephed. 


With  the  coiUeau  croche,  the  crooked 
knife  of  the  north,  Dick  labored  slowly, 
fashioning  with  care  the  long  tamarack 
strips.  He  was  exceedingly  particular  as 
to  the  selection  of  the  wood,  as  to  the  taper 
of  the  pieces.  At  last  one  was  finished  to 
his  satisfaction.  Slowly  then  he  fashioned 
it,  molding  the  green  wood,  steaming  it 
to  make  it  more  plastic,  until  at  last  the 
ends  lay  side  by  side,  and  the  loop  of  wood 
bowed  above  in  the  shape  of  a  snow-shoe 
raquette.  The  exact  shape  Dick  still 
further  assured  by  means  of  two  cross- 
pieces.  These  were  bound  in  place  by 
strips  of  the  caribou-skin  rawhide  wet  in 
warm  water,  which  was  also  used  to  bind 
together  the  two  ends.  The  whole  was 
then  laid  aside  to  dry. 

Thus  in  the  next  few  days  Dick  fash- 
ioned the  frame  of  six  snow-shoes.  He 
adhered  closely  to  the  O  jib  way  pattern. 
In  these  woods  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  round,  broad  shape  of  the 
rough  boulder  hills,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
use  the  long  swift  shoe  of  the  open  plains. 
After  a  while  he  heated  red  the  steel  end  of 
his  rifle  cleaning-rod  and  bored  holes  for 
the  webbing.  This  also  he  made  of  cari- 
bou rawhide,  for  caribou  shrinks  when 
wet,  thus  tightening  the  lacing  where  other 
materials  would  stretch.  Above  and  be- 
low the  cross-pieces  he  put  in  a  very  fine 
weaving;  between  them  a  coarser,  that 
the  loose  snow  might  readily  sift  through. 
Each  strand  he  tested  again  and  again; 
each  knot  he  made  doubly  sure. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  he  did 
these  things  alone.  May-may-gwan  helped 
him,  not  only  by  fetching  for  him  the  tools 
and  materials  of  which  he  stood  in  need, 
but  also  in  the  bending,  binding  and  web- 
bing itself.  Under  the  soft  fight  of  the 
trees,  bathed  in  the  aroma  of  fresh  shav- 
ings and  the  hundred  natural  odors  of  the 
forest,  it  was  exceeding  pleasant  accur- 
ately to  accomplish  the  light  skilled  labor. 
But  between  these  the  human  beings, 
alone  in  a  vast  wilderness,  was  no  com- 
munication outside  the  necessities  of  the 
moment.  Thus  in  a  little  the  three  pairs 
of  snow-shoes,  complete  even  to  the  buck- 
skin foot-loops,  hung  from  the  sheltered 
branch  of  a  spruce. 

"Bring  now  to  me,"  said  the  young  man 
"poles  of  the  hickory,  logs  of  gijik,  the 
cedar;  bring  me  wigwass,  the  birch-bark, 
and  the  rawhide  of  mooswa,  the  moose." 
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"These  things  are  at  hand,"  repeated 
May-may-gwan. 

Then  ensued  days  of  severe  toil.  Dick 
was  of  course  unable  to  handle  the  ax, 
so  the  girl  had  to  do  it  under  his  direction. 
The  affair  was  of  wedges  with  which  to 
split  along  the  grain ;  of  repeated  attempts 
until  the  resulting  strips  were;  true  and 
without  warp;  of  steaming  and  tying  to 
the  proper  curve;  and  finally  of  binding 
together  strongly  with  the  tough  babiche 
into  the  shape  of  the  dog-sledge.  This 
too  was  suspended  at  last  beneath  the 
sheltering  spruce. 

"Bring  me  now,"  said  Dick,  "rawhide 
of  mooswa,  the  moose;  rawhide  of  ah-tek, 
the  caribou;  watab,  the  root  for  sewing." 

Seated  opposite  each  other,  heads  bent 
over  the  task,  they  made  the  dog  harness, 
strong,  serviceable,  not  to  be  worn  out, 
with  the  collar,  the  broad  buckskin  strap 
over  the  back,  the  heavy  traces.  Four  of 
them  they  made,  for  Sam  would  undoubt- 
edly complete  the  team,  and  these,  too, 
they  hung  out  of  reach  in  the  spruce 
tree. 

Now  Sam  returned  from  his  longest  trip, 
empty  of  information  but  light  of  spirit, 
for  he  had  succeeded  by  his  simple  shrewd- 
ness in  avoiding  all  suspicion.  He  brought 
with  him  another  "husky"  dog,  and  a 
strong  animal  like  a  Newfoundland;  also 
some  tea  and  tobacco,  and  an  ax  blade. 
This  latter  would  be  especially  valuable. 
In  the  extreme  cold,  steel  becomes  like 
glass.  The  work  done  earned  his  ap- 
proval, but  he  paused  only  a  day,  and  was 
off  again. 

From  the  inside  of  the  tepee  hung 
many  skins  of  the  northern  hare  which 
May-may-gwan  had  captured  and  tanned 
while  Dick  was  still  on  his  back.  The 
woven  blanket  was  finished.  Now  she 
lined  the  woolen  blankets  with  these  hare 
skins,  over  an  hundred  to  each.  Nothing 
warmer  could  be  imagined.  Of  caribou 
skin,  tanned  with  the  hair  on,  she  and 
Dick  fashioned  jackets  with  peaked  hoods 
which,  when  not.  in  use,  would  hang  down 
behind.  The  opening  about  the  face  was 
sewn  with  bushy  fox's  tails,  and  a  pucker- 
ing string  threaded  through  so  that  the 
wearer  could  completely  protect  his  fea- 
tures. Mittens  they  made  from  pelts  of 
the  muskrat.  Moccasins  were  cut  extra 
large  and  high,  and  lined  with  fur  of  the 
hare.      Heavy   rawhide   dog   whips   and 


buckskin  gun  cases  completed  the  simple 
winter  outfit. 

But  still  there  remained  the  question 
of  sustenance.  Game  would  be  scarce 
and  uncertain  in  the  cold  months. 

It  was  now  seven  weeks  since  Dick's 
accident.  Cautiously,  with  many  pauses, 
he  began  to  rest  weight  on  the  injured  foot. 
Thanks  to  the  treatment  of  massage  and 
manipulation,  the  joint  was  but  a  little 
stiffened.  Each  day  it  gained  in  strength. 
Shortly  Dick  was  able  to  hobble  some 
little  distance,  always  with  the  aid  of  a 
staff,  always  heedfully.  As  yet  he  was 
far  from  the  enjoyment  of  full  freedom 
of  movement,  but  by  expenditure  of  time 
and  perseverance  he  was  able  to  hunt  in  a 
slow,  patient  manner.  The  runways  where 
the  caribou  came  to  drink  late  in  the  even- 
ing, a  cautious  float  down  stream  as  far 
as  the  first  rapids,  or  even  a  plain  sitting 
on  a  log  in  the  hope  that  game  would 
chance  to  feed  within  range — these  meth- 
ods, persisted  in  day  after  day,  brought 
in  a  fair  quantity  of  meat. 

Of  the  meat  they  made  some  jerky  for 
present  consumption  by  the  dogs,  and  of 
course  they  ate  fresh  as  much  as  they 
needed.  But  most  went  into  pemmican. 
The  fat  was  all  cut  away,  the  lean  shced 
thin  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  result 
they  pounded  fine,  and  mixed  with  melted 
fat  and  the  marrow,  which  in  turn  was 
compressed  while  warm  into  air-tight 
little  bags.  A  quantity  of  meat  went  into 
surprisingly  little  pemmican.  The  bags 
were  piled  on  a  long-legged  scaffolding  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  dogs  and  wild  animals. 

XVI 

Dick  began  to  walk  without  his  crutches 
a  very  little  at  a  time,  grimly;  all  his  old 
objectless  anger  returned  when  the  extent 
of  his  disability  was  thus  brought  home 
to  him.  But  always  with  persistence  came 
improvement.  Each  attempt  brought  its 
reward  in  strengthened  muscles,  freer 
joints,  greater  confidence.  At  last  it 
could  be  no  longer  doubted  that  by  the 
Indian's  Whitefish  Moon  he  would  be  as 
good  as  ever.  The  discovery,  by  some 
queer  contrariness  of  the  man's  disposi- 
tion, was  avoided  as  long  as  possible,  and 
finally  but  grudgingly  admitted.  Yet 
when  at  last  Dick  confessed  to  himself  that 
his  complete  recovery  was  come,  his  mood 
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suddenly  changed.  The  old  necessity  for 
bhnd,  unreasoning  patience  seemed  at  an 
end.  He  could  perceive  Hght  ahead,  and 
so  in  the  absence  of  any  further  need  for 
taut  spiritual  nerves  he  relaxed  the  strain 
and  strode  on  more  easily.  He  played  more 
with  the  dogs — of  which  still  his  favorite 
was  Billy;  occasionally  he  burst  into  httle 
snatches  of  song,  and  the  sound  of  his 
whisthng  was  merry  in  the  air.  At  length 
he  paused  abruptly  in  his  work  to  fix  his 
quizzical  narrow  gaze  on  the  Indian  girl. 

"Come,  Little  Sister,"  said  he,  "let  us 
lift  the  nets." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  a  warm  glow  leap- 
ing to  her  face.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  addressed  her  by  the  customary 
diminutive  of  friendship  since  they  had 
both  been  members  of  the  Indian  camp 
on  the  Missinaibie. 

They  Hfted  the  net  together,  and  half 
filled  the  canoe  with  the  shining  fish. 
Dick  bore  himself  with  the  careless  good- 
humor  of  his  earlier  manner.  The  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  seemed  unconscious  of 
his  companion's  presence,  but  genuinely 
unconscious,  not  with  the  dehberate  affront 
of  a  pretended  indifference.  Under  even 
this  negative  good  treatment  the  girl  ex- 
panded with  an  almost  luxuriant  grati- 
tude. Her  face  lost  its  stocial  mask  of 
imperturbability,  and  much  of  her  former 
arch  beauty  returned.  The  young  man 
was  blind  to  these  things,  for  he  was  in 
reality  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  girl, 
and  his  abrupt  change  of  manner  could  in 
no  way  be  ascribed  to  any  change  in  his 
feehng  for  her.  It  was  merely  the  reflex 
of  his  inner  mood,  and  that  sprang  solely 
from  joy  over  the  permission  he  had  given 
himself  again  to  contemplate  taking  the 
Long  Trail. 

But  Sam  Bolton,  returning  that  very 
day  from  his  own  long  journey,  saw  at  once 
the  alteration  in  May-may-gwan,  and  was 
troubled  over  it.  He  came  into  camp  by 
the  river  way,  where  the  moss  and  spruce 
needles  silenced  his  footsteps,  so  he  ap- 
proached undiscovered.  The  girl  bent 
over  the  fire.  A  strong  glow  from  the 
flames  showed  the  stronger  glow  illumi- 
nating her  face  from  within.  She  hummed 
softly  a  song  of  the  O  jib  way  language: 

"  Mong-o  doog-win 

Nil!   dinaindoon " 

"  Loon's  wing  I  thought  it  was 

In  the  distance  shining. 


But  it  was  my  lovers  paddle 
In  the  distance  shining." 

Then  she  looked  up  and  saw  him. 

"Little  Father!"  she  cried,  pleased. 

At  the  same  moment  Dick  caught  sight 
of  the  new-comer,  and  hobbled  out  of  the 
wigwam. 

"Hello,  you  old  snoozer!"  he  shouted. 
"We  began  to  think  you  weren't  going  to 
show  up  at  all.  Look  at  what  we've  done. 
I  believe  you've  been  lying  out  in  the 
woods  just  to  dodge  work.  Where'd  you 
steal  that  dog?" 

"Hello,  Dick,"  replied  Sam,  unslinging 
his  pack.  "  I'm  tired.  Tell  her  to  rustle 
grub." 

He  leaned  back  against  a  cedar,  half- 
closing  his  eyes,  but  nevertheless  keenly 
alert.  The  changed  atmosphere  of  the 
camp  disturbed  him.  Although  he  had 
not  realized  it  before,  he  preferred  Dick's 
old  uncompromising  sulkiness. 

In  accordance  with  the  woods  custom, 
little  was  said  until  after  the  meal  was 
finished  and  the  pipes  lit.  Then  Dick 
inquired : 

"Well,  where  you  been  this  time,  and 
what  did  you  find?" 

Sam  replied  briefly  as  to  his  journey, 
making  it  clear  that  he  had  now  covered 
all  the  hunting  districts  of  this  region  with 
the  single  exception  of  one  beyond  the 
Kenogami.  He  had  discovered  nothing; 
he  was  absolutely  sure  that  nothing  was  to 
be  discovered. 

"  I  didn't  go  entirely  by  what  the  Injuns 
told  me,"  he  said,  "but  I  looked  the  signs 
along  the  trapping  routes  and  the  trapping 
camps  to  see  how  many  had  been  at  it,  and 
I'm  sure  the  number  talhes  with  the  reg'lar 
Injun  hunters.  I  picked  up  that  dog  over 
to  Leftfoot  Lake.     Come  here,  pup!" 

The  animal  slouched  forward,  his  head 
hanging,  the  rims  of  his  eyes  blood-red 
as  he  turned  them  up  to  his  master.  He 
was  a  powerful  beast,  black  and  tan,  with 
a  quaintly  wrinkled  anxious  countenance, 
and  long  pendent  ears. 

"  Strong,"  commented  Dick, "  but  queer- 
looking.  He'll  have  trouble  keeping 
warm  with  that  short  coat." 

"He's  wintered  here  already,"  replied 
Sam  indifferently.     "Go  he  down!" 

The  dog  slouched  slowly  back,  his  heavy 
head  and  ears  swinging  to  each  step,  to 
where  May-may-gwan  was  keeping  his 
peace  with  the  other  animals. 
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"Now  for  that  Kenogami  country," 
went  on  Sam ; "  it's  two  weeks  from  here  by 
dogs,  and  it's  our  last  chance  in  this  coun- 
try. I  ain't  dared  ask  too  many  questions, 
of  course,  so  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  men  who're  hunting  there.  There's 
four  famihes,  and  one  other.  He's  alone; 
I  got  that  much  out  of  the  last  place  I 
stopped.  We  got  to  wait  here  for  snow. 
If  we  don't  raise  anything  there,  we'd 
better  get  over  towards  the  Nipiesing 
country." 

"All  right,"  said  Dick. 

The  older  man  began  to  ask  minutely 
concerning  the  equipment,  provisions  and 
dog  food. 

"  It's  all  right  as  long  as  we  can  take  it 
easy  and  hunt,"  advised  Sam,  gradually 
approaching  the  subject  that  was  really 
troubhng  him,  "  and  it's  all  right  if  we  can 
surprise  this  Jingoss  or  ambush  him  when 
we  find  him.  But  suppose  he  catches 
wind  of  us  and  skips,  what  then  ?  It'll  be 
a  mighty  pretty  race,  my  son,  and  a  hard 
one.  We'll  have  to  fly  light  and  hard, 
and  we'll  need  every  pound  of  grub  we  can 
scrape." 

The  young  man's  eyes  darkened  and 
his  nostrils  expanded  with  the  excitement 
of  this  thought. 

"Just  let's  strike  his  trail!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"That's  all  right,"  agreed  the  woods- 
man, his  eyes  narrowing,  "but  how  about 
the  girl  then?"     - 

But  Dick  exhibited  no  uneasiness.  He 
merely  grinned  broadly. 

"Well,  what  about  the  girl?  That's 
what  I've  been  teUing  you.  Strike's  me 
that's  one  of  your  troubles." 

Half-satisfied,  the  veteran  fell  silent. 
Shortly  after  he  made  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  May-may-gwan. 

"All  is  well,  Little  Sister?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"All  is  well,"  she  replied;  "we  have 
finished  the  parkas,  the  sledges,  the  snow- 
shoes,  the  blankets,  and  we  have  made 
much  food." 

"And  Jibiwanisi ? " 

"  His  foot  is  nearly  healed.  Yesterday 
he  walked  to  the  Big  Pool  and  back.  To- 
day, even  this  afternoon,  Little  Father, 
the  Black  Spirit  left  him,  so  that  he  has 
been  gay." 

Convinced  that  the  restored  good  feel- 
ing was  the  result  rather  of  Dick's  volatile 


nature  than  of  too  good  an  understand- 
ing, the  old  man  left  the  subject. 

"Little  Sister,"  he  went  on,  "soon  we 
are  going  to  take  the  winter  trail.  It  may 
be  that  we  will  have  to  travel  rapidly.  It 
may  be  that  food  will  be  scarce.  I  think 
it  best  that  you  do  not  go  with  us." 

She  looked  up  at  him. 

"These  words  I  have  expected,"  she 
replied.  "I  have  heard  the  speech  you 
have  made  with  the  Ojibway  men  you 
have  met.  I  have  seen  the  preparations 
you  have  made.  I  am  not  deceived.  You 
and  Jibiwanisi  are  not  looking  for  winter 
posts.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  you  are 
after,  but  it  is  something  you  wish  to  con- 
ceal. Since  you  have  not  told  me,  I  know 
you  wish  to  conceal  it  from  me.  I  did 
not  know  all  this  when  I  left  Hankemah 
and  his  people.  That  was  a  fooHsh  thing. 
It  was  done,  and  I  do  not  know  why.  But 
it  was  done,  and  cannot  be  undone.  I 
could  not  go  back  to  the  people  of  Han- 
kemah now;  they  would  kill  me.  Where 
else  can  I  go  ?  I  do  not  know  where  the 
Ojibways,  my  own  people,  live." 

"  What  do  you  expect  to  do,  if  you  stay 
with  me?"  inquired  Sam  curiously. 

"You  come  from  Conjuror's  House. 
You  tell  the  Indians  you  come  from  Winni- 
peg, but  that  is  not  so.  When  you  have 
finished  your  affairs,  you  will  return  to 
Conjuror's  House.  There  I  can  enter 
the  household  of  some  officer." 

"But  you  cannot  take  the  winter  trail," 
objected  Sam. 

"I  am  strong,  I  can  take  the  winter 
trail." 

"And  perhaps  we  may  have  to. journey 
hard  and  fast." 

"As  when  one  pursues  an  enemy,"  said 
the  girl  calmly.  "  Good.  I  am  fleet.  I 
too  can  travel.  And  if  it  comes  to  that, 
I  will  leave  you  without  complaint  when 
I  can  no  longer  tread  your  trail." 

"But  the  food!"  objected  Sam  still 
further. 

"  Consider,  Little  Father,"  said  May- 
may-gwan  .  "  Of  the  food  I  have  prepared 
much;  of  the  work  I  have  done  much.  I 
have  tended  the  traps,  raised  the  nets,  fash- 
ioned many  things,  attended  Eagle  Eye. 
If  I  had  not  been  here,  then  you.  Little 
Father,  could  not  have  made  your  jour- 
neys.    So  you  have  gained  some  time." 

"That  is  true,"  conceded  Sam. 

"Listen,  Little  Father;  take  me  with 
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you.  I  will  drive  the  dogs,  make  the 
camp,  cook  the  food.  Never  will  I  com- 
plain. If  the  food  gets  scarce,  I  will  not 
ask  for  my  share.     That  I  promise." 

"Much  of  what  you  say  is  true," 
assented  the  woodsman,  "but  you  forget 
you  came  to  us  of  your  free  will  and  un- 
welcomed.  It  would  be  better  that  you 
go  to  Missinaibie." 

"No,"  replied  the  girl. 

"If  you  hope  to  become  the  squaw  of 
Jibiwanisi,"-  said  Sam  bluntly,  "you  may 
as  well  give  it  up." 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  compressed 
her  lips  to  a  straight  line.  After  a  moment 
she  merely  reiterated  her  original  solution: 

"At  Conjuror's  House  I  know  the  peo- 
ple." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  then  concluded  Sam. 

Dick,  however,  could  see  no  good  in 
such  an  arrangement.  He  did  not  care 
to  discuss  the  matter  at  length,  but  pre- 
served rather  the  attitude  of  a  man  who 
has  shaken  himself  free  of  all  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  an  affair,  and  is  mildly  amused  at 
the  tribulations  of  another  still  involved 
in  it. 

"You'll  have  a  lot  of  trouble  dragging 
a  squaw  all  over  the  north,"  he  advised 
Sam  critically.  "  Of  course  we  can't  turn 
her  adrift  here.  Wouldn't  do  that  to  a 
dog.  But  it  strikes  me  it  would  even  pay 
us  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  Missinaibie  to 
get  rid  of  her.     We  could  do  that." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  — "  doubted  Sam. 
"  Of  course " 

"Oh,  bring  her  along  if  you  want  to," 
laughed  Dick;  "only  it's  your  funeral. 
You'll  get  into  trouble,  sure.  And  don't 
say  I  didn't  tell  you." 

It  might  have  been  imagined  by  the  re- 
spective attitudes  of  the  two  men  that 
actually  Sam  had  been  responsible  for  the 
affair  from  the  beginning.  Finally,  labo- 
riously, he  decided  that  the  girl  should  go. 
She  could  be  of  assistance;  there  was  small 
likelihood  of  the  necessity  for  protracted 
hasty  travel. 

The  weather  was  getting  steadily  colder. 
Greasy-looking  clouds  drove  down  from 
the  northwest.  Heavy  winds  swept  by. 
The  days  turned  gray.  Under  the  shelter 
of  trees  the  ground  froze  into  hummocks 
which  did  not  thaw  out.  Cold  little  waves 
lapped  against  the  thin  fringe  of  shore  ice 
that  crept  day  by  day  from  the  banks. 


Strange  birds,  swirling  down  wind  like 
leaves,  uttered  weird  notes  of  migration. 
The  wilderness  hardened  to  steel. 

The  inmates  of  the  little  camp  waited. 
Each  morning  Dick  was  early  afoot, 
searching  the  signs  of  the  weather; 
examining  the  ice  that  crept  stealthily 
from  shore,  waiting  to  pounce  upon  and 
imprison  the  stream;  speculating  on  the 
chances  of  an  early  season.  The  frost 
pinched  his  bare  fingers  severely,  but  he 
did  not  mind  that.  His  leg  was  by  now 
almost  as  strong  as  ever,  and  he  was  im- 
patient to  be  away,  to  leave  behind  him 
this  rapid  that  had  gained  over  him  even 
a  temporary  victory.  Always,  as  the  time 
approached,  his  spirits  rose.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  identify  this  laughing 
boy  with  the  sullen  and  terrible  man  who 
had  sulked  through  the  summer.  He  had 
made  friends  with  all  the  dogs.  Even  the 
fierce  "huskies"  had  become  tame,  and 
liked  to  be  upset  and  tousled  about  and 
dragged  on  their  backs,  growling  fierce  but 
mock  protest.  The  bitch  he  had  named 
Claire;  the  hound  with  the  long  ears  he 
had  called  Mack,  because  of  a  fancied  and 
mournful  Hkeness  to  McDonald,  the  Chief 
Trader;  the  other  "husky"  he  had 
christened  Wolf,  for  obvious  reasons ;  and 
there  remained,  of  course,  the  original 
Billy.  Dick  took  charge  of  the  feeding. 
At  first  he  needed  his  short  heavy  whip 
to  preserve  order,  but  shortly  his  really 
admirable  gift  with  animals  gained  way, 
and  he  had  them  sitting  peacefully  in  a 
row  awaiting  each  his  turn. 

At  last  the  skim  ice  made  it  impossible 
longer  to  use  the  canoe  in  fishing  on  the 
river.  The  craft  was  therefore  suspended 
bottom  up  between  two  trees.  A  little 
snow  fell,  and  remained,  but  was  speedily 
swept  into  hollows.  The  temperature 
lowered.  It  became  necessary  to  assume 
thicker  garments.  Once  having  bridged 
the  river,  the  ice  strengthened  rapidly. 
And  then,  late  one  afternoon,  on  the  wings 
of  the  northwest  wind,  came  the  snow. 
All  night  it  howled  past  the  trembling 
wigwam.  All  the  next  day  it  swirled  and 
drifted,  and  took  the  shapes  of  fantastic 
monsters  leaping  in  the  riot  of  the  storm. 
Then  the  stars,  cold  and  brilliant,  once 
more  crackled  in  the  heavens.  The 
wilderness  in  a  single  twenty-four  hours 
had  changed  utterly.     Winter  had  come. 


(To  be  continued.^ 


HOLES  BY  ACCIDENT  IN  GOLF 


By  GEORGE  HIBBARD 


A 


NY  golfer 
playing 
the  aver- 
age amount, 
"in  his  time 
plays  many" 
shots.  He  might 
wish  that  they 
were  fewer,  and 
the  barometer  of 
the  score  card  did  not  mount  so  often  to- 
ward the  hundred  point — so  often  run  into 
a  fever  heat  of  disaster  above  it.  But  with 
the  best  of  scores,  playing  constantly,  each 
player  drives,  and  approaches,  and  putts 
a  goodly  number  of  times.  And  when  the 
thousands,  and  almost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  present-day  golfers  are  taken  into 
account,  the  strange  tales  that  are  told 
are  more  readily  credible — and  golf  stories 
need  not  necessarily  be  set  down  as  "fish 
stories." 

In  speaking  of  curious  golfing  accidents, 
I  have  not  the  intention  of  speaking  of 
remarkably  skilful  shots — of  the  shots 
that  a  man  remembers  with  pride  for 
years.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
of  the  marvelously  accurate  work  with 
the  lofter,  or  the  putter.  These  are  mat- 
ters in  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  though  in 
their  rarity  they  might  appear  matters 
of  accident,  or,  at  least,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  that  tutelar  deity  of  the  links — 
Luck.  They  are  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  curious  things  which  happen  without 
the  intention  of  the  player. 

The  following  story,  which  is  well-known 
upon  the  other  side,  might  be  called  an 
example  of  luck — as  it  is.  Still  it  is  some- 
thing more,  for  what  happened  was  not 
the  result  of  intention,  but  directly  con- 
trary to  it.  Two  golfers  in  an  important 
match  were  playing  up  toward  one  of  the 
last  holes  of  the  course.  The  man  whose 
turn  it  was  to  approach  made  his  shot, 
and  played  his  ball  as  near  to  where  the 
flag  was  as  possible.  The  ball  struck  the 
flag,  and  bounded  off  at  an  angle.  When 
the  players  came  up  to  the  green,  they 
found  that  the  flag  was  not  in  the  hole, 
but  the  ball,  in  bounding  off,  had  rolled  in 


the   direction   of   the   hole   and   actually 
rolled  into  it. 

An  accident  quite  as  remarkable,  and 
with  a  touch  of  that  humor  which  is 
showing  itself  ever  in  this  wonderful  game, 
took  place  in  this  country.  Two  wefl- 
known  players  were  engaged  in  a  close 
contest.  One  of  these,  at  an  advanced  hole 
of  the  match,  was  a  little  down.  Both 
had  made  equally  good  drives,  but  a  poor 
second  shot  had  put  the  player  who  was 
behind  with  a  high  board  fence  between 
him  and  the  hole.  The  other  man  played, 
and  placed  his  ball  neatly  on  the  green. 
He  walked  onward  with  all  the  confidence 
which  comes  from  lying  almost  dead, 
while  one's  opponent  is  playing  one  more 
in  a  less  advantageous  position.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  the  other  ball  roll  across  the 
grass,  and  come  to  rest  within  a  foot  of 
the  flag.  To  play  over  the  fence  was 
almost  impossible  to  do  with  any  accuracy, 
but  his  opponent  had  played  and  made 
a  poor  shot.  His  ball,  however,  instead 
of  striking  the  fence,  had  passed  neatly 
through  a  knot  hole,  and  come  to  rest  in 
a  position  which  enabled  him  to  putt  out, 
winning  the  hole. 

For  a  long  time  I  believed  that  the  tale 
of  a  bird  killed  by  a  golf  ball,  was  apocry- 
phal. 

The  first  convincing  testimony  came 
from  the  loser  of  the  match  last  men- 
tioned. A  bird  had  been  killed  by  a 
golf  ball — to  his  knowledge.  And,  most  re- 
markable of  all,  a  flying  bird  by  a  golf  ball 
also  soaring  through  the  air.  The  driven 
ball  struck  the  bird  fairly,  and  it  fell  dead. 
That  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  I 
hasten  to  give  the  reasons  for  my  confi- 
dence. The  fact  is  attested  by  a  dis- 
tinguished divine  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  State  of  New  York,  than 
which,  as  any  one  must  admit,  there  could 
not  be  better  testimony.  Usually  an 
historical  occurrence  does  not  take  place 
under  such  fortunate  conditions. 

Upon  the  principle  of  a  deluge  following 
a  downpour,  the  writer's  mind  had  no 
sooner  been  set  at  rest  upon  this  hitherto 
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doubtful  point,  than  new  proof  was  added 
to  what  was  already  so  satisfactorily 
proven.  With  his  own  eyes  he  was  wit- 
ness of  a  golling  accident  almost  as  singu- 
lar. He  was  playing  a  short  hole  of  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  yards,  with  the  green 
in  a  "  punch  bowl, ' '  the  hole  being  in  the 
center  of  the  depression,  surrounded  by 
circular  inclosing  banks.  His  opponent 
played  with  the  intention  of  dropping  his 
ball  in  the  hollow.  He  topped  it,  however, 
and  it  ran  briskly  along  the  ground.  As 
it  bounded  onward,  a  number  of  birds 
which  had  been  resting  in  the  grass,  rose 
and  fluttered  upward.  At  that  moment 
the  ball  was  stopped.  The  players 
thought  that  it  had  struck  a  piece  of  wood, 
as  a  dark  object  was  seen  to  move.  Com- 
ing up  they  found,  however,  that  a  bird 
had  been  hit.  The  ball  had  evidently 
struck  the  bird  on  the  head,  breaking  its 
neck  and  kiUing  it  instantly.  The  player 
whose  ball  had  brought  down  the  bird 
sitting,  in  this  unexpected  manner,  gave  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  taxidermist.  Now  in 
his  house  it  stands  to  point  and  adorn 
another  golfing  tale. 

Speaking  of  the  bird  killed  on  the  wing 
— in  a  somewhat  long  golfing  experience — 
the  writer  has  only  once  seen  two  balls 
hit  each  other  in  the  air.  On  the  links 
where  this  happened,  the  First  Hole  was 
parallel  with  the  Home  Hole.  A  ball, 
sliced  by  an  outgoing  player,  was  hit  in 
mid  air  by  a  ball  pulled  by  a  player  coming 
in.  Both  balls  broke  in  wildly  different 
directions,  and  fell  directly  to  the  ground. 
Fortunately,  the  matches  were  not  im- 
portant, or  the  state  of  the  game  critical; 
as,  in  spite  of  the  players  being  friends, 
the  ire  which  seems  so  readily  excited  upon 
the  links  might  have  been  aroused,  and 
the  eloquence  of  language,  for  which  golfers 
are  justly  celebrated,  have  quickly  fol- 
lowed. 

A  golfer  once  met  with  a  singular  piece 
of  ill  luck  when  playing  the  North  Ber- 
wick Links.  He  tells  the  story  himself, 
and  even  in  his  own  club,  where  he  is 
known  as  a  most  truthful  and  upright  per- 
son it  was  not  at  first  received  with  the 
entire  confidence  which  he  claimed  for  it. 
Knowing  the  narrator  as  I  do,  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  and  take  this 
occasion  to  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  be- 
lieve even  a  steeper  yarn  from  the  same 
source.     As  happened,  this  golfer  playing 


a  hole  of  the  famous  old  Scottish  Hnks,  and 
coming  up  to  the  place  where  he  thought 
his  ball  was,  could  not  find  it.  He  and 
his  caddy  searched  for  some  time.  Near 
the  line  of  the  course  was  an  excavation; 
into  this  they  looked,  but  could  not  find 
what  they  sought.  Looking  closer,  he  saw 
that  a  large  drain  pipe  led  from  the  hole. 
Investigating  still  more,  he  discovered,  at 
the  opening  of  the  pipe,  a  trap  set  to  catch 
some  small  animal.  Examining  further, 
he  found  that  his  ball  had  rolled  into  the 
trap,  sprung  it,  and  was  safely  held  there. 
Of  course  he  lost  the  hole. 

This  might  appear  to  be  the  "Ultima 
Thule"  of  golfing  credulity — the  outer 
limit  to  which  behef  cannot  reach.  Some 
might  consider  it  the  last  straw  to  break 
the  back  of  confidence.  But  as  has  been 
said  before,  the  golfer  who  tells  it  has 
never  been  found  wanting. 

The  present  writer  and  golfer  has  seen 
a  ball,  played  out  of  bounds,  fall  in  a  large 
tin  can.  The  player  was  obliged  to  play 
the  tin  can.  To  write  that  the  can  was 
played  to  the  green,  and  that  the  ball  then 
fell  in  the  hole  would  be  pleasant.  As  was 
the  fact,  however,  the  ball,  when  the  can 
was  hit,  bounded  out  of  it,  and  was  then 
played  in  the  regular  manner. 

There  are  many  legends  of  the  Hnks — 
as  mythical  as  the  old  Greek  Legends,  and 
as  wonderful.  Perhaps,  as  was  possibly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  Legends,  there 
was  once  in  the  dim  past  some  foundation 
of  fact,  but  there  has  been  so  much  added 
to  the  original  material,  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  The 
story  of  the  man  who  played  a  ball  into  the 
wool  of  a  sheep  on  the  course,  may  be  true. 
Things  quite  as  remarkable  have  hap- 
pened. That  the  sheep  walked  to  the  green, 
and  shook  the  ball  off  on  it,  must  be, 
however,  doubted.  That  something  the 
same  story  is  told  of  a  mythical  raven, 
which  picked  up  the  ball  and  deposited  it 
in  the  hole,  gives  the  tale  more  of  the  true 
mythical  character;  the  same  story  often 
appearing  in  various  changing  forms. 
However,  at  the  risk  of  having  his  own 
word  doubted,  the  present  scribe  must  re- 
late something  which  actually  happened  to 
himself.  He  was  playing  on  the  private 
links  in  the  extensive  property  surrounding 
one  of  the  famous  country  houses  of  the 
East.  In  one  of  the  fields  through  which 
the  course  passed,  some  cows  were  pas- 
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tured.  Driving  from  the  tee,  he  saw  his 
ball  carry  a  respectable  distance — roll  on 
a  little  farther — only  to  be  caught  up  in 
the  mouth  of  a  small  calf,  which  had 
been  feeding  a  short  way  off.  If  he  could 
say  that  the  animal  carried  the  ball  on, 
and  dropped  it  near  the  flag,  the  story 
would  be  better.  Alas,  truth  compels  the 
statement  that  the  calf,  after  curveting 
along  for  at  most  a  hundred  yards,  let  it 
fall.  Even  in  its  incomplete  state — lack- 
ing finish  and  climax — there  would  be 
hesitation  in  advancing  this  tale  if  there 
were  not  three  witnesses  whose  testimony 
could  be  produced  on  occasion. 

Indeed,  "the  queer  things  we  do,  and 
the  queer  things  we  see," — to  quote  from 
the  popular  song  once  so  well-known — in 
golf  are  very  numerous.  A  ball  that  has 
dropped  directly  from  the  tee  shot  into 
the  four  and  a  quarter  inch  orifice  of  an 
eighty-yard  hole,  only,  however,  to  bound 
out  again,  is  a  minor  happening  that  may 
be  attested  from  personal  knowledge. 
And  at  the  same  hole — a  short  shot  across 
an  old  disused  quarry — a  strange  golfing 
incident  occurred,  which,  if  not  an  acci- 
dent, was  singular  enovigh  to  merit  nar- 
ration. 

A  man  who  was  a  scratch  player,  was 
giving  another  man  a  stroke  a  hole.  The 
man  who  was  receiving  these  heavy  odds, 
having  won  the  preceding  hole,  had  the 
honor  and  played  first.  As  happened, 
by  wonderful  fortune — and  this  was  a 
curious  accident — his  ball  rolled  into  the 
hole  in  one.  The  other  man  had  lost  the 
hole  before  he  had  played  a  shot. 

The  rolling  of  a  ball  into  a  hole  in  one 
is  not  an  uncommon  enough  thing  to  need 
particular  mention.  There  are,  however, 
records  of  such  very  long  holes  made  in 
one,  that  a  list  of  such  happenings  might 
very  well  be  placed  among  curious  golfing 
accidents.  But  every  golfer  knows  of 
such,  or  has  heard  of  such. 

There  is  another  golfing  story  having 
something  of  the  mythical  tone,  which  is 
yet  so  possible  as  to  be  almost  credible. 
On  a  very  rainy  day — upon  a  very  soft  and 
clay-covered  course — a  golfer  swung  his 
club  down  on  a  ball  resting  on  the  side  of 
a  bunker.  Watching  to  see  the  flight  of 
the  ball,  he  saw  nothing.  Looking  at  the 
ground,  he  could  not  see  it.  But,  hap- 
pening to  notice  the  head  of  his  club,  he 
saw  a  large  clot  of  clay  clinging  to  it,  in 


which  the  ball  was  imbedded.  The  story 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  walked  up  to  the 
hole,  shook  the  ball  out  of  the  clay  into 
it,  claimed  the  hole,  and  it  was  given  to 
him.  That  the  first  could  happen  is 
highly  probable,  but  the  climax  may  be 
questioned.  Still,  this  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibihty,  as  far  as  the  Rules 
are  concerned,  and  with  such  strange 
things  occurring,  if  not  true,  it  is  ben 
trovato 

As  the  writer  remembers  what  he  has 
written,  he  is  suddenly  assailed  with  cer- 
tain doubts.  Either  he  may  seem  a  per- 
son of  quite  wonderful  credulity  himself, 
or  else  one  who  seeks  to  make  great  de- 
mands upon  the  credulity  of  others.  But, 
indeed,  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  the 
case.  Truth  is,  in  fact,  often  stranger  than 
fiction,  and  there  is  no  place  where  this  is 
more  clearly  shown  than  on  the  golf  links. 

The  illustration  which  sneers  a  little 
at  the  head  of  this  article  may  seem  to  be 
looking  in  cynical  doubt.  But  even  the 
illustration  itself  is  a  case  of  a  singular  ac- 
cident, the  proof  of  what  curious  things 
can  happen. 

In  a  mixed  foursome,  a  ball  was  driven 
with  a  top  from  the  tee  by  a  fair  but  in- 
experienced golfer.  Her  partner  made  a 
clean  shot.  Again  the  lady  topped  the 
ball.  Her  partner  played  once  more, 
hitting  the  ball  fairly.  Once  more  the 
lady  made  a  poor  shot,  the  ball,  however, 
rolling  on  the  green.  After  holing  out, 
the  ball  was  found  in  the  state  presented 
in  this  illustration,  which  is  a  direct  photo- 
graphic reproduction.  The  three  strokes 
of  the  fair  performer  had  neatly  cut  eyes 
and  mouth  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  done 
on  purpose.  That  this  happened  the 
writer  knows,  for  he  was  of  the  foursome. 
He  picked  up  the  ball.  He  had  kept  it, 
and  he  has  it  now. 

He  who  has  penned  these  lines  asks  for 
charity.  That  he  has  not  allowed  himself 
to  be  misled,  he  hopes.  That  he  has  no 
intention  to  mislead,  he  is  sure.  Indeed, 
he  assures  the  reader  that  the  most  of  what 
he  has  said  may  be  accepted  unquestion- 
ably. However,  he  gives  his  assurance  on 
his  word  and  honor — and  he  believes  that 
what  he  has  said  proves  it — that  many 
strange  golfing  accidents  have  happened, 
and  will  continue  to  happen  to  give  even 
more  interest  to  what  is  one  of  the  best  of 
honest  old  games. 


ANIMALS  IN  ART 


By  R.   HINTON  PERRY 


AS  a  child's  first  efforts  to  use  the 
pencil  usually  consist  of  crude 
attempts  to  portray  the  dogs,  the 
cats,  the  horses,  and  other  animals  with 
which  it  has  been  thrown  in  daily  contact, 
or  which  have  aroused  its  wonderment  at 
the  circus  and  zoo,  so  the  artistic  produc- 
tions of  early  man,  as  witnessed  in  the 
remains  of  his  handiwork  preserved  in 
the  caves,  the  dolmens  and  lake  dwelhngs 
of  Europe,  were  representations  of  the 
varied  animal  life  that  surrounded  him. 
The  spirited  pictures,  for  example, 
scratched  on  fragments  of  bone,  repre- 
senting the  hunting  of  the  reindeer  and 
mammoth,  discovered  in  cave-dwellings  of 
the  inter-glacial  periods,  along  the  Saone 
and  other  rivers  of  northern  France,  were 
found  mingled  with  human  skeletons, 
stone  implements,  and  charred  embers 
of  the  hearth.  Usually  scapulas  of  the 
reindeer  served  for  this  use.  Naturally, 
after  the  chase,  and  when  the  pangs 
of  hunger  had  been  satisfied,  the  primi- 
tive man  would  hark  back  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  hunt,  and  he  would  drift 
into  representing  them  on  a  scraped  bone, 
with  an  arrow-point  of  flint.     And  thus, 


when  these  long-forgotten  habitations 
are  unearthed,  these  pictures  appear  as 
they  were  finished  and  laid  aside  by  their 
primitive  maker,  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  years  ago.  They  are  not  lack- 
ing in  expression,  and  in  characterization 
and  movement  they  are  excellent.  They 
show  how  almost  exclusively  the  animal 
life  about  him  occupied  his  mental  hori- 
zon. 

Among  savage  tribes  to-day  it  is  much 
the  same;  everywhere  the  animal  world 
holds  a  dominating  place  in  their  art,  in 
their  religion,  and  in  daily  thought  and 
action.  This  holds  true  regardless  of  cli- 
mate, or  time,  or  racial  affiliations.  When 
the  state  of  culture  is  the  same,  similar 
results  are  observable.  The  mental  out- 
look is  the  same,  subject  only  to  the  modi- 
fications of  local  conditions.  Wherever 
man  is  a  hunter  living  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  chase,  the  animal  world  is  a  terrifying 
reality,  an  object  of  mystery  and  danger, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  sustenance.  Its 
elusive  wildness,  its  remorseless  cruelty, 
its  omnipresent  danger,  the  ferocity  of  its 
warfare  color  his  whole  nature ;  and 
little  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  should  like- 
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wise  affect  his  nascent  strivings  in 
art.  For  his  art,  as  his  rehgion,  is 
but  the  reflex  expression  of  his  in- 
ward nature. 

The  savage  is  hke  the  child;  he 
endows  all  things  animate  and  in- 
animate with  a  consciousness  like 
his  own.  But  he  especially  claims 
relationship  with  animals,  for  he 
finds  them  possessed  with  so  many 
of  his  own  attributes.  He  names 
his  tribes  and  his  children  after 
them.  They  become  objects  of 
superstitious  reverence  and  awe. 
When  one  of  them  is  slain,  either 
in  self-defense  or  for  food,  he  uses 
prayers  and  incantations  to  appease 
its  ghost.  The  unseen  world  is 
filled  with  animal  shapes,  as  the 
visible  is  with  their  living  proto- 
types. He  clothes  his  gods  in  their 
shapes,  and  fashions  his  idols  in 
their  likeness.  The  symbols  by 
which  he  represents  his  tribe  and 
clan  are  nearly  always  those  of 
animals,  such  as  the  wolf,  the  bear, 
the  lion,  the  eagle,  or  the  elephant. 
And  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that  this 
most  primitive  of  customs  has  lasted 
down  to  our  own  day,  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  still  have  their 
national  animal  or  bird  emblem, 
such  as  our  American  eagle,  the 
British  hon,  the  Russian  bear,  the 
Persian  lion,  the  Siamese  elephant, 
and  so  on. 

As  early  man's  mental  outlook 
increased  as  he  gradually  became  a 
tender  of  flocks,  or  a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  a  significant  change  came  over 
his   relation  to  the  animal  world. 
Having    conquered    and    domesti- 
cated   many    species,    and   driven 
back  the  more  intractable  and  dan- 
gerous, he  began  to  feel 
himself     their     superior. 
Being  no  longer  an  object 
of  dread,  animals  ceased 
to  influence  so  much  his  .  . 

superstitious  nature;  his 
gods  assumed  a  more  hu- 
man aspect. 

Art    has    always   been 
the  handmaid  of  religion. 
It  is  innate  in  man's  na- 
ture to  seek  some  visible  symbol  of 
unseen  power  that  happens  to  be  the 
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ject of  his  worship.  The  form,  of 
course,  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  state 
of  culture.  Among  savage  and 
primitive  races,  as  is  natural,  ani- 
mal forms  predominate  in  their 
idols  of  stone  and  wood.  Most 
characteristic  examples  of  these  are 
the  totem-poles  of  the  Aleutian  In- 
dians of  Alaska,  and  the  kindred 
tribes  of  British  Columbia.  Here 
most  fantastic  groupings  of  beasts 
and  birds  are  curiously  combined 
with  gruesome  human  shapes.  In- 
teresting, and  curious  also,  are  the 
serpent  idols  of  Mexico  and  Yuca- 
tan. Judging  from  the  Aztec  and 
Maya  remains,  the  serpent  was  one 
of  the  most  potent  symbols  of  their 
rehgion.  Next  to  it  came  the  jag- 
uar. The  fetishes  of  the  South 
American  and  wild  African  tribes 
have  the  same  general  attributes. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the 
ancient  civihzations  of  Asia,  and 
their  rehgious  systems,  we  find  a 
most  varied  and  marvelous  art 
growth.  Especially  true  was  this 
of  India  (where  it  has  lasted  intact 
to  our  own  day),  of  Chaldea  and 
of  Egypt.  In  India  the  temple 
niches  are  filled  with  animal  shapes. 
Among  these  are  the  elephant,  the 
bull,  the  cow,  the  tortoise,  the  ape, 
and  most  of  all  the  serpent.  In 
the  rock-cut  temple  of  Elephanta, 
and  in  those  of  Ellora,  in  the  hills 
of  Central  India,  the  elephant  is 
utilized  in  a  most  impressive  man- 
ner. Carved  out  of  the  living  rock, 
of  huge  proportions,  they  form  a 
gigantic  colonnade  leading  to  the 
shrine  of  Buddha. 

Among  the  ruined  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
winged  bulls  often  ap- 
pear. These,  often  of  im- 
mense size,  were  placed  in 
pairs  at  the  palace  or  tem- 
ple gates,  as  presiding  and 
protecting  genii.  Another 
favorite  subject  for  the 
Chaldean  artist  was  the 
lion,  represented  usually 
in  bas-relief,  and  especial- 
ly in  hunting  scenes  wherein  was  depicted 
the  prowess  of  the  Mesopotamian  kings. 
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The  Egyptian  Pantheon  was  most  rich 
in  animal  symboHsm,  not  a  deity  but  had 
some  bird  or  beast  consecrated  to  its 
service  and  in  some  way  participant  of  the 
former's  divine  attributes.  There  was 
the  hawk,  sacred  to  Ra,  the  all-seeing 
Sun;  there  was  the  bull,   sacred   to  the 


In  addition  to  these,  and  represented  in 
association  with  the  principal'  gods  of 
Olympus,  were  certain  creatures,  such  as 
the  eagle  of  Zeus,  the  horse,  a  gift  to  Man 
from  Poseidon,  the  deer  of  Artemis,  the 
peacock  of  Hera,  the  serpent  of  Athene, 
and  the  dolphin   and  dove  of  Aphrodite 
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beneficent  Osiris,  and  the  cow,  conse- 
crated to  his  sister  and  consort,  Isis,  the 
mysterious  All-mother.  The  crocodile, 
was  the  symbol  of  the  terrible  Typhon, 
god  of  Death.  The  gentle  goddess  of 
Night  had  her  sacred  cats;  Thoth,  the 
wise,  had  his  ibises  and  cynocephalous 
apes.  The  ram  was  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Chnuphis,  and  also  to  Kem,  the 
goat-headed  god  of  Generation ;  and  lastly 
we  find  the  jackal,  belonging  to  the  weird 
mummy-god  Annubis.  All  these  creatures 
except  the  crocodile  were  recipients  of 
divine  honors  in  the  temples  of  their  pa- 
tron deities  during  life,  and  at  death  they 
were  buried  with  their  images  made  in 
countless  statues,  amulets,  carvings,  papyri 
and  mural  frescoes. 

With  Greece  and  Rome  comes  a  new 
era  in  art.  In  Greece,  animal  worship  at 
an  early  date  became  practically  extinct, 
leaving  only  a  few  traces  in  the  form  of 
such  mythical  and  semi-human  creatures 
as  the  centaurs,  fauns  and  satyrs. 


but  none  of  these  received  such  divine 
honors  as  were  bestowed  on  the  sacred 
animals  of  India  and  Egypt. 

The  horse,  however,  was  abundantly 
represented,  especially  in  the  frieze  and 
the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
Phidias  made  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
bits  of  animal  sculpture  that  the  world 
possesses.  Perfect  in  proportion  and  con- 
tour, free  and  spirited  in  movement,  they 
have  fixed  a  standard  that  the  art  of  our 
own  day  cannot  surpass.  The  fabled  war 
waged  by  that  fabulous  race  of  the  Cen- 
taurs with  the  "  Sons  of  Men"  furnished 
abundant  and  varied  material,  wherein 
the  Centaurs,  those  strange  creatures,  half 
horse,  half  man,  gave  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  the  display  of  equine  action.  An- 
other striking  example  of  antique  animial 
art  is  the  famous  group,  called  the  Farnese 
Bull.  Violently  plunging,  the  infuriated 
beast  is  vainly  striving  to  break  from  the 
grasp  of  the  two  youths  who  are  preparing 
to  bind  the  unfortunate  Dirse  to  his  back. 
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It  might  be  well  to  add  right  here  that 
no  case  comes  to  mind  of  an  animal  rep- 
resented in  Greek  art,  except  it  be  in 
some  relation  either  of  subjection  to  or 
contest  with  Man.  Indeed,  not  until 
very  recently  in  the  history  of  art  have 
animals  come  to  occupy  a  place  by  them- 
selves as  a  theme  for  serious  treatment. 

With  the  decay  of  ancient  civilization, 
and  its  final  destruction  beneath  the  blows 
of  the  Northern  Barbarians,  art  suffered 
a  gradual  atrophy  and  extinction.  The 
first  evidence  of  a  new  era  was  seen  on  the 
majestic  spires  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
of  northern  France.  Every  niche  and 
angle  became  a  lurking-place  for  some 
exquisite  form  of  art  growth.  Around 
every  spire  and  buttress  clustered  weird 
animal  shapes.  Gargoyles  they  were 
aptly  named,  offsprings  of  the  most  fan- 
tastic fancy  of  a  most  fantastic  age.  With 
all  their  extravagance,  however,  they 
showed  trenchant  vigor,  a  keen  grasp  and 
selection  of  essentials  in  the  rendering  of 
most  diverse  and  unexpected  forms  that 
has  given  them  an  abiding  charm  and  value. 

The  Renaissance,  however,  checked 
this  Gothic  art,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  had 
but  little  effect  comparatively  on  the  prog- 
ress of  animal  art.  So  intent  were  the 
artists  on  the  mastery  of  the  human  form, 
that  nothing  else  seemed  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Of  course,  the  horse  came  in  for 
rather  extensive  treatment,  and  some 
notable  work  was  done  in  equestrian 
statuary.  For  impressive  power  and 
mastery,  for  superb  movement  and  splen- 
did form,  the  tire-breathing  charger  on 
which  Verocchio  has  placed  the  great 
Venetian  captain,  Bartolomeo  Coleoni, 
stands  unsurpassed. 

In  Holland  and  Flanders  a  change  was 
first  manifest,  and  a  greater  effort  made 
toward  the  study  of  outdoor  and  partic- 
ularly animal  life. 

The  genius  of  Rubens  was  a  powerful 
impetus  to  this  movement  by  his  stirring 
hunting  scenes.  Interest  in  the  painting 
of  animals  grew  steadily  throughout  the 
Netherlands  from  this  time  on  and  there 
were  many  artists  hke  Franz  Snyders, 
Johann  Fyt,  Karl  Rutharts,  Weenix, 
Hondekoeter,  and  Ridinger,  who  devoted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  animal 
life,  either  in  hunting  scenes,  or  the  more 
peaceful  existence  of  the  field  and  barn- 
yard. 


It  came  in  coincident  with  the  growth  of 
landscape  painting,  which  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
assumed  an  importance  beyond  that  of 
serving  merely  as  a  background. 

This  broadening  tendency  in  art  spread 
in  several  directions,  including,  with  land- 
scape and  animal  painting,  that  of  still- 
life  and  genre  work  of  all  kinds.  Once 
begun  this  tendency  grew  steadily,  and, 
passing  from  the  Low  Countries  over  to 
England,  culminated  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury in  the  versatile  genius  of  Landseer; 
one  in  whom  we  strike  a  distinctly  new 
vein  in  the  treatment  of  animal  art. 
There  is  a  freedom,  a  vigor,  a  freshness 
of  color,  a  subtle  spirit  in  his  work  that 
announces  something  new  and  distinctly 
modern. 

One  intimately  feels  in  his  canvases 
the  keen  air  of  the  wind-swept  Highlands, 
the  crisp  purple  heather,  the  lowering 
clovids  on  the  peaks,  and  the  torn  mists  in 
the  gorges  and  about  the  secluded  lakes, 
whilst  the  stags  and  baying  hounds  are 
full  of  life  and  action.  Noble  and  instinct 
with  grace  are  these  stags  he  represents. 
Every  line  meant  expression,  now  of  the 
pathos  of  their  hunted  Hves,  now  of  the 
proud  sense  of  untamable  freedom  and 
lordship  of  the  wilderness. 

With  the  hounds  all  the  fierce,  intense 
joy  of  the  chase,  all  the  violent  action  and 
fury  of  game  run  down  and  at  bay  are  in 
the  picture.  No  longer  are  we  confronted 
with  the  stereotyped  attitudes  long  em- 
ployed by  the  older  masters  in  their  rep- 
resentations of  animals;  one  that  we  are 
only  too  familiar  with,  even  in  the  best 
works  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  where 
in  innumerable  hunting  scenes  we  see  con- 
stant repetition  of  a  few  set  poses.  The 
deer  with  its  hind-feet  squarely  and  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground,  as  though  they  had 
taken  root  like  a  tree  and  grown  there, 
while  the  body  and  fore-feet  are  comfort- 
ably poised  in  mid  air  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  it  leisurely  takes  survey 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  its  pur- 
suers, like  itself,  hopelessly  rooted  to  the 
soil.  This  attitude,  setting  at  naught  both 
the  laws  of  gravity  and  those  of  animal 
locomotion,  was  made  to  do  service  for 
every  four-footed  beast  that  grew,  whether 
it  was  mouse  or  lion,  hare,  hound  or 
horse. 

FromLandseer's  time,  a  striking  change 
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took  place.  As  his  influence  grew,  the  old 
conventionalized  methods  were  dropped. 
The  classicism  of  the  preceding  epoch 
was  gradually  superseded  by  a  fresher 
and  more  vigorous  school,  that  released 
a  new  enthusiasm  for  nature  in  all  its 
phases. 

The  effect  of  this  spirit  on  animal  art 
was  instantaneous  and  far-reaching,  and 
it  came  to  its  highest  expression  in  the 
genius  of  Barye — one  of  the  most  forceful, 
most  daringly  original  minds  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  indifference, 
the  hostile  contempt  and  the  ignorance 
that  greeted  his  early  efforts  in  animal 
sculpture  would  have  disheartened  any  one 
less  gifted  and  unendowed  with  his  in- 
domitable courage.  His  knowledge  of 
comparative  anatomy,  of  animal  structure 
in  its  most  subtile  muscular  and  articular 
correlations,  of  animal  motion  and  ex- 
pression was  unapproached  by  any  artist 
before  or  of  his  day. 

He  was  particularly  successful  in  his 
portrayal  of  members  of  the  feline  tribe. 
The  combination  of  enormous  muscular 
force  with  the  soft  and  ductile  grace  that 
is  characteristic  of  these  creatures  is 
rendered  with  vigor  and  truth.  What  can 
surpass  the  naturalness,  the  forthright 
majesty  and  reserve  power  of  the  "  Walk- 
ing Lion"  or  the  virile  intensity  than  the 


group  of  the  "Jaguar  and  Alligator"? 
One  can  almost  hear  the  crunching  of  the 
saurian's  bones  in  these  terrible  jaws! 
The  tense  muscles  of  the  huge  cat  seem 
fairly  to  quiver  with  a  ferocious  joy  as  its 
knife-like  claws  plow  deep  into  its  victim's 
flesh. 

A  follower  in  Barye's  footsteps,  and  a 
great  master,  is  Fremiet.  Perhaps  Fre- 
miet's  greatest,  certainly  his  most  startling 
work,  is  his  famous  group  of  the  "  Gorilla 
and  the  Captive  Woman."  Holding  her 
against  his  vast  hairy  chest  in  a  grip  of 
steel,  the  huge  ape  fiercely  faces  around  on 
his  pursuers,  swinging  a  great  rock  in  his 
free  hand,  full  of  exultant  defiance. 

And  Rosa  Bonheur  must  not  go  without 
a  passing  word.  As  a  painter  and  lover 
of  animal  life,  especially  that  of  the  fields 
and  barn-yard,  and  as  its  poetic  and  sym- 
pathetic interpreter  thereof,  none  have  ever 
surpassed  the  indefatigable,  patient  little 
woman  who,  in  man's  attire,  studied  her 
favorite  subjects  among  the  open  fields, 
where  the  cattle  and  horses  that  she  under- 
stood so  well  could  be  faithfully  observed. 

Some  of  our  younger  American  sculp- 
tors, followers  on  the  path  illuminated  by 
Barye,  have  thrown  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm into  the  work  of  representing  our 
American  fauna.  The  display  of  their 
work   at    the    Columbian   Exposition   at 
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Chicago,  and  at  the  Pan-American  Fair  at 
Buffalo  later  on,  showed  splendid  progress. 

As  I  have  just  said,  this  interest  in  ani- 
mal life  of  all  kinds  as  a  subject  for  art- 
istic effort  is  a  noticeable  thing  in  every  art 
center  of  the  world,  and  one  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  age. 

Taking  a  survey  of  the  part  that  this 
branch  of  art  has  played  in  the  past, 
it  is  curious  to  notice  how  in  its  latest, 
as  in  its  earliest  phases,  there  is  evinced  a 
curious  parallelism.  Art,  in  this  respect, 
has  followed  the  universal  law  of  spiral 
progression  that  seems  to  govern  all 
created  things  in  their  evolution  through 
the  ages.  Human  thought,  be  it  political, 
philosophical,  religious  or  esthetic,  ever 
moves  in  cycles,  returning  again  and  again 
to  a  spot  corresponding  to,  though  not 
identical  with,  the  one  whence  it  started. 
There  seems  now  to  be  a  return  of  that 
interest  in  the  animate  life  of  the  woods 
and  fields  that  possessed  the  awakening 
consciousness  of  early  man,  only,  of  course, 
with  the  accumulated  experience  and 
knowledge,  gathered  through  all  the  inter- 
vening epochs,  added. 

As  animal  life  played  an  all-important 
part  in  man's  earliest  artistic  efforts,  so 
we  find  in  its  latest  manifestations  this 
same  life  now  occupies  a  place  of  ever 


increasing  consequence.  In  the  middle 
periods  we  have  seen  mankind's  art  in- 
terests moved  more  and  more  away  from 
this,  becoming  ever  more  centered  on  the 
human  side  of  life,  becoming  more  an- 
thropomorphical, as  it  were,  making  the 
human  body  the  chief  and  only  worthy  ob- 
ject of  art  treatment.  This  ended  in  the 
almost  complete  subordination  of  extra- 
neous nature,  such  as  landscape  and  ani- 
mals. Then  a  gradual  reaction  set  in, 
under  the  influence  of  Teutonic  and 
Northern  art  impulses,  resulting  in  a 
broadening  of  vision,  taking  in  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  and  human  thought. 
Now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
this  movement,  at  perhaps  its  full  devel- 
opment. It  operates  on  contemporary 
philosophy,  science  and  hterature  and 
above  all  on  art.  The  result  is  a  wide- 
spread and  growing  love  of  animal  life  in 
art,  taking  every  possible  form,  from  little 
decorative  things  for  the  table  and  mantel 
to  great  groups  in  bronze  and  stone,  from 
photogravure  illustrations  to  the  finest 
paintings.  This  movement  is  very  at- 
tractive and  cannot  but  be  beneficial  in 
every  aspect,  helping  as  it  does  to  place 
man  in  just  rapport  with  life  and  giving 
proper  balance  and  a  right  conception  of 
his  place  in  nature. 
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CRICKBORO  is  a  typical  small  vil- 
lage in  the  northern  part  of 
Georgia.  There  are  perhaps  a 
dozen  houses  in  the  hamlet,  with  others 
scattered  at  intervals  along  the  roads  of 
the  vicinity.  Most  of  the  houses  are  one 
story  in  height ;  and  all  are  small.  Some  of 
the  poorer  ones  have  only  board  shutters 
at  the  window  openings.  Nearly  all  the 
barns  and  outbuildings  are  of  logs,  and 
occasionally  there  is  a  log  house.  In  the 
midst  of  the  village,  or  settlement,  as  it  is 
called,  are  four  or  five  little  stores.  They 
have  no  show  windows  and  are  as  simple 
and  rustic  as  they  well  could  be.  Sunrise 
is  their  opening  time;  at  noon  they  are 
locked  while  the  owners  go  home  to  din- 
ner; and  in  the  dusk  of  early  evening  they 
closed  for  the  night. 

Up  a  steep  hill  just  east  of  the  village  is 
the  Baptist  Church,  with  the  cemetery  close 
by.  The  soil  on  the  hill  is  full  of  stones, 
and  whenever  a  new  grave  is  dug  quite  a 
heap  of  them  is  thrown  out,  and  there 
they  lie  until  the  persons  most  concerned 
find  it  convenient  to  cart  them  away,  "and 
that's  a  good  long  time,"  was  my  land- 
lady's comment.  "  I  should  think  the 
ghosts  of  them  that  air  buried  would  come 
aroun'  an'  nudge  up  their  relatives  about 
them  stones." 

The  cemetery  is  unfenced,  but  this  con- 
dition is  to  be  remedied.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  the  ladies  of  the  community  were 
making  a  quilt  for  which  they  proposed 
there  should  be  a  raffle.  Certain  members 
of  the  church  said  a  raffle  was  no  better 
than  gambling.  Others  deemed  it  en- 
tirely innocent  and  argued  that  raffling, 
or  methods  equivalent,  were  employed  for 
raising  funds  in  churches  everywhere. 
Anyway  it  was  the  only  possibility  the 
quiltmakers  could  see  of  getting  enough 
money  for  the  fence,  and  they  were  has- 
tening to  finish  the  work  as  soon  as  they 
could. 

A  half  mile  up  the  road  from  the  village 
is  a  second  house  of  worship,  commonly 
called  "  the  Hardshell  Church,"  or,  as  its 


adherents  would  say,  "  the  Old  Primitive 
Baptist  Church."  It  is  a  brown,  ram- 
shackle structure  without  turret  or  bell, 
and  extremely  rough  inside  and  out.  Until 
recently  services  had  been  held  at  the 
Hardshell  Church  once  a  month,  but  the 
itinerant  preacher  was  drowned  in  the  win- 
ter while  crossing  a  flooded  river.  "He 
and  another  man,"  said  my  informant, 
"  got  in  a  ferry  skiff  and  started  to  pull  hit 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  hold- 
in'  on  with  their  hands  to  a  wire  rope  that 
was  stretched  acrost.  But  the  current  was 
so  swift  hit  jerk  the  boat  out  from  under 
them.  One  man,  he  hung  on  to  the  wire 
an'  got  to  shore,  but  the  preacher,  he  was 
drownded." 

At  the  church  in  the  village  they  have 
Sunday-school  every  Sabbath,  and  preach- 
ing every  second  Sabbath.  Sunday  after- 
noons, the  young  folks  to  the  number  of 
thirty  or  forty  are  accustomed  to  gather 
for  "a  sing"  in  one  of  the  homes;  and 
once  a  year  there  is  "an  all-day  sing"  at 
the  church.  This  all-day  sing  draws  to- 
gether the  people  for  ten  or  twelve  miles 
around.  They  come  on  foot,  on  saddle- 
horses,  and  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  and  they 
bring  feed  for  their  horses  and  lunches 
for  themselves;  each  one  who  owns  a 
copy  of  "  The  Old  Christian  Harmony," 
brings  that  to  sing  from.  Not  half  the 
people  can  get  into  the  church,  and  the 
surplus  fingers  about  outside  and  visits. 
The  musical  exercises  of  the  occasion  are 
not  as  extended  as  one  would  fancy  from 
the  expression,  "an  all-day  sing."  The 
program  is — Sunday-school,  nine  to  ten 
in  the  morning,  preaching  eleven  to 
twelve-thirty,  and  singing  from  two  to  four 
in  the  "evening."  Evening  is  used  in 
Georgia  in  the  same  sense  as  afternoon  is 
used  in  the  North.  As  soon  as  supper  has 
been  eaten,  they  consider  it  no  longer  even- 
ing, but  night. 

Every  church  in  the  region  has  its  an- 
nual all-day  sing,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  the  year.  There  are, 
however,  various   lesser   pleasures,  espe- 
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cially  in  winter.  Then  they  have  parties 
with  an  accompaniment  of  dancing,  if 
girls  enough  are  present  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  church.  But  most  of  the  young 
women  join  the  church  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
and  after  that  will  not  indulge  in  so  doubt- 
ful an  amusement.  Yet  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  taking  part  in  "Steahng 
Partners,"  "Twistification,"  and  "Fancy 


swings.  That  leave  another  boy  without 
a  partner,  and  lie  have  to  pick  out  a  girl 
and  swing  her,  and  so  on. 

"  For  Twistification,  we  all  gets  in  line, 
boys  on  one  side,  girls  on  the  other,  with 
room  for  a  couple  to  march  up  between  us 
in  dancing  step.  At  the  end  of  the  line 
they  swing,  and  we  all  promenade.  Then 
we  form  the  line  and  start  again. 


At  Home. 


Four" — games  which  do  not  dift'er  much 
from  dancing  except  in  name. 

"The  way  we  play  'em  is  this" — said  a 
young  fellow  who  enlightened  me  on  the 
subject;  "there's  music  to  all  of  'em,  and 
while  the  fiddle's  a-goin' we  skip  aroun'  and 
try  to  knock  with  the  music.  In  Stealing 
Partners  we  all  have  partners  but  one  boy, 
and  he  picks  out  any  girl  he  want  and 


"  Fancy  Four  is  a  good  deal  like  Twisti- 
fication, only  two  couples  instead  of  one  do 
the  dancing  and  promenading.  Of  co'se, 
these  games  ain't  regular  dancing.  That 
wouldn't  be  allowed  at  most  houses. 
They're  Christian  dancing." 

Corn  and  cotton  are  the  principal  crops 
of  the  region,  and  the  fields  were  busy  with 
workers  plowing,  strewing  fertilizer,  and 
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getting  the  seeds  into  the  ground .  The  corn 
is  hand-planted  and  much  of  it  is  dropped 
by  the  sun-bonneted  women  walking  up 
and  down  the  furrows.  In  the  autumn 
the  corn  ears  are  picked,  and  the  stalks 
are  left  standing  in  the  fields  until  spring, 
when  they  are  chopped  off  with  heavy  hoes 
and  either  piled  up  and  burned,  or  toted  to 
the  borders  of  the  fields,  where  they  are  out 
of  the  way.  Bee-keeping  is  a  common  in- 
dustry, though,  owing  to  the  antiquated  way 
in  which  the  bees  are  cared  for,  very  little 
honey  is  marketed.  The  hives  are  spoken 
of  as  "gums."  Usually  they  are  simply 
oblong,  upright  boxes  of  home  manufac- 
ture; but  in  earher  times,  sections  of  hollow 
black-gum  trees  served  the  purpose — hence 
the  name.  Black-gum  hives  have  not  yet 
entirely  gone  out  of  use,  and  I  often  saw 
them  in  the  country  farm-yards. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  I  one  day 
stopped  to  speak  with  an  elderly  man 
working  with  three  boys  and  a  pair  of 
mules  in  a  wayside  cotton  field.  Mr. 
Shenton — that  was  his  name — was  doing 
more  directing  than  actual  working,  and 


when  I  greeted  him  he  desisted  from  his 
labor,  and  mounted  the  rail  fence  to  visit 
more  at  ease. 

"What's  land  wuth  up  in  your  beat?" 
he  inquired. 

I  gave  him  an  estimate  and  he  said, 
"  The  best  land  we  got  hyar  won't  sell  for 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  an  acre, 
except  some  slopes  suited  for  peaches. 
Those  bring  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  an 
acre.  Won't  you  come  over  to  the  house 
an'  set  a  while  ?  I  ain't  well  an'  I  depen' 
mos'ly  on  the  boys,  my  gran'sons,  to  work 
the  craps." 

At  the  house  we  found  his  wife  standing 
in  the  doorway,  smoking  her  pipe;  and 
beside  her  was  a  rosy-cheeked  little  grand- 
daughter, not  yet  three  years  of  age,  with 
a  snuff-dip  in  her  mouth.  I  had  seen 
plenty  of  women  with  snuff-sticks  pro- 
truding from  their  lips,  not  only  when  they 
were  about  their  homes,  but  when  walking 
on  the  roads  and  riding  on  the  trains. 
I  had  not,  however,  previously  encoun- 
tered so  youthful  a  snuff-taker.  There 
were    tears  in   her   eyes.     She   had  just 
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been  punished  for  tipping  over  the  snuff- 
box. 

"I  reckon  that  chile  use  ten  cents  of 
snuff  a  week,  with  what  she  dip  an'  waste 
too,"  said  the  woman.  "Tobacco  do 
cost.  The  person  what  don't  use  hit  at 
all  had  ought  to  get  rich.  Ellen,  Ellen!" 
she  called,  "come  and  take  cyar  of  this 
baby";  and  the  little  one's  mother  came 
out  on  the  porch,  and  sat  down  with  the 
child  in  her  lap. 

"This  baby  was  always  po'ly  until  las' 
winter,"  Ellen  explained,  "an'  the  doctor 
say  she  couldn't  live,  so  we  let  her  have 
what  she  want.  Hit  seem  like  she  crave 
for  tobacco,  an'  she  learn  to  dip  snuff  an' 
she  learn  to  chew.  Most  all  the  women 
an'  girls  hyar  use  snuff.  The  boys  an' 
men  dip  some,   but  generally  they  jus' 


chew  an'  smoke.  The  boys  learn  to  chew 
when  they  air  little,  an'  they  keep  on  chew- 
in'  till  they  air  settled  married  men.  Then 
they  begin  to  smoke  a  pipe.  The  girls 
learn  to  dip  snuff  when  they  go  to  school, 
though  hit  ain't  allowed  if  the  master  know 
hit.  But  the  smaller  girls  think  they  got 
to  do  like  the  big  girls,  and  there's  lots  o' 
snuff-dippin'  at  recess  an'  noontime,  when 
the  teacher. don't  see  hit.  I  don't  remem- 
ber how  ole  I  was  when  I  begun  to  use 
tobacco,  but  I  remember  hit  made  me  sick. 
Paw  let  us  get  a  chew  from  his  box  when- 
ever we  want  hit.  I  don't  chew  none  now, 
and  I  have  try  to  give  up  my  snuff,  but  hit 
seem  to  be  hke  usin'  opium,  or  drinkin' 
spirits — yo'  cain't  stop." 

The  afternoon  was  waning  and  the  hens 
were  flapping  up  to  their  roosting-place  in 
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the  limbs  of  a  cedar  close  by  the  porch. 
"  Well,  I  got  to  be  gettin'  at  my  work," 
remarked  Mrs.  Shenton.  "  Hit's  a  right 
smart  of  a  job  to  take  cyar  of  this  house; 
but  Ellen  she  do  most  of  the  work  now. 
I  done  quit  it.  All  our  boys  and  girls  gone 
excep'  Ellen  and  if  she  leave  too,  we'd  give 
up  the  place  an'  go  travelin'  an'  visitin' 
about  among  our  children." 

When  I  bade  the  family  "good  by,"  I 
was  urged  to  call  again  and  to  come  in 
some  time  to  dinner.  This  invitation  to 
dinner  I  accepted  a  few  days  later.  I 
was  a  httle  early  and  Mr.  Shenton  was  out 
in  the  field  relaying  a  zigzag  fence;  but 
his  wife  welcomed  me  to  a  chair  on  the 
porch  and  assured  me  he  would  be  in 
when  the  "dinner  train"  went  along.  It 
seemed  that  a  train  passed  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  it  hove  in  sight 
every  one  in  the  fields  promptly  started 
for  the  house. 

The  dinner  train  presently  rumbled  past 
and  Mr.  Shenton  came  hobbling  in  from 
his  fencing  and  the  boys  soon  followed,  rid- 
ing on  the  mules.  We  had  fresh  pork  for 
dinner.  A  neighbor  had  "killed  a  shoat 
last  week  of  a  Saturday,"  and,  in  accord 
with  the  usual  custom  in  warm  weather, 
had  shared  the  meat  with  all  the  families 
living  near.  While  we  were  at  the  table 
I  spoke  of  an  event  of  importance  that  had 
recently  been  discussed  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  country.  The  family  had  not  heard 
of  it.  Mr.  Shenton  said,  "  The  papers,  they 
got  fill  up  with  so  much  depredation  of 
one  kind  an'  another,  I  stopped  a-takin' 
of  'em." 

After  we  had  eaten  and  adjourned  to 
the  porch,  Mr.  Shenton  made  some  men- 
tion of  the  war  and  said,  "Johnston 
whipped  the  very  wax  out  of  Sherman 
right  over  hyar  about  three  mile." 

"  Our  place  was  right  atween  the  two 
armies,"  added  Mrs.  Shenton.  "  I  was  to 
home  and  I  had  one  little  boy  with  me. 
Some  of  the  bullets  come  right  through  the 
wooden  walls  and  we  sat  in  the  fireplace 
during  the  fightin '.  The  soldiers  had  took 
all  there  was  to  eat  in  the  house.  They 
didn't  leave  nary  a  thing,  cooked  or  un- 
cooked. But  I  didn't  want  to  eat  that 
day.  The  little  boy  he  got  hungry  and 
begun  to  fret  toward  night,  and  a  soldier 
what  come  in  give  him  some  hardtack." 

Mr.  Shenton  had  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  under  Bragg.     His  opinion 


of  that  leader  was  not  very  flattering. 
"Why!"  said  he,  "if  Bragg  whipped  the 
fight,  he'd  run." 

"Whar  my  ole  man  suffered  the  worst 
was  at  Vicksburg  when  Grant  had  'em 
besieged  thar,"  affirmed  Mrs.  Shenton. 

"We  was  eatin'  mule  beef  toward  the 
last,"  said  the  veteran,  "an'  I  know  I  paid 
twenty-five  dollars  for  a  biscuit.  Grant  no 
need  to  have  been  so  long  about  takin' 
the  place,  but  he  seem  boun'  to  charge  in 
jus'  one  place,  an'  we  concentrate  our 
men  thar,  an'  had  the  advantage." 

"  I  think  no  one  aroun'  hyar  come  home 
from  the  war  worse  off  than  Reuben 
Snell,"  remarked  Mrs.  Shenton. 

"Yes,"  corroborated  her  husband,  "his 
mind  not  been  quite  right  since." 

"For  one  thing,"  Mrs.  Shenton  con- 
tinued, "he  won't  never  tech  no  money. 
He  say  money  burn  him,  an'  he  won't 
shake  hands  with  no  one  who's  been  a 
handhng  of  it.  He  has  bad  spells,  an' 
when  one  o'  them  spells  come  on  he  begin 
to  smell  gunpowder,  an'  to  feel  bad.  Then 
he  call  on  God  to  help  him  an'  he  feel 
better.  While  he  have  those  spells  he 
preaches,  though  I  never  did  hear  him 
but  once.  That  time  he  took  the  almanac, 
and  he  say,  'I'll  preach  a  big  un.'  He 
cain't  read  a  speck,  an'  he  held  the  al- 
manac upside  down,  an' he  say,  'Mytex' 
is  '  Broad  is  the  road  that  lead  to  destruc- 
tion,' an'  he  preach  quite  a  sermon." 

Reuben  Snell  lived  far  back  in  the  woods. 
I  was  passing  his  place  one  day,  and 
stopped  for  a  drink  of  water.  Reuben 
himself  drew  some  fresh  from  the  well,  and 
handed  me  a  gourd  full.  He  was  a  paUid, 
peculiar-looking  man,  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  he  said,  "I  been  sick  an'  full 
of  pains.  My  arm  is  thataway  I  cain't 
wind  the  clock  steady.  I  wind  a  little,  and 
my  arm  'bleeged  to  drap.  The  devil,  he 
'flicts  a  heap  of  people  so  they  cain't  hardly 
git  along." 

The  house  was  a  little  affair  of  two 
rooms.  There  was  a  loft  over  them,  but 
it  was  too  low  for  any  use  except  "  storing 
ole  loose  plunder." 

Mrs.  Snell  sat  knitting  in  the  kitchen 
doorway.  "Whar  do  you  five  out  when 
you're  to  home?"  she  asked. 

"I  five  in  Massachusetts,"  I  replied. 

"Oh,  in  Boston,"  she  commented.  All 
through  the  South  I  found  Boston  was 
considered  the  equivalent  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  if  not  of  all  New  England.  "  That's 
sort  o'  north  from  hyar,  ain't  it  ?  "  Mrs. 
Snell  went  on.  "  I  ain't  got  no  larnin'  an'  I 
cain't  quite  place  it  exact;  but  hit's  a  good 
piece  from  hyar,  I  reckon.  Thar  was  a 
man  come  hyar  onct  from  New  York  or 
Injiana  or  somewhere  back  north." 

Mrs.  Snell  did  her  cooking  over  an  open 
fire.  "  Me  'n'  Reuben  like  biled  victuals 
on  the  fireplace  the  best,"  she  explained; 
"  and  Reuben  since  he  been  like  he  is,  and 
not  got  his  mind  right,  he  won't  eat  corn 
bread  baked  on  the  stove.  I  bake  it  in 
a  skillet  on  the  hearth.  I  putt  my  bread 
in,  and  putt  on  the  led  and  heap  coals  and 
ashes  on  the  led  and  hit  bakes  nice." 

"Peaches  are  powerful  good  for  hogs," 
remarked  Reuben.  "We  tote  in  great 
loads  to  'em,  and  they  get  plumb  fat.    Our 


hogs  use  to  run  in  the  woods  befo'  this  new 
law  was  made,  and  that  save  us  from  bav- 
in' to  feed  'em,  a  heap.  Hit's  the  devil's 
law,  this  law  agin  lettin'  your  hogs  run." 

Mrs.  Snell  now  rose  and  prepared  to  go 
out  and  give  her  chickens  their  evening 
feed.  She  limped  and  used  a  cane. 
"  Hit's  my  foot,"  said  she.  "  We  been  bav- 
in' bad  weather  hyar  till  lately.  Hit  sot 
in  an'  rained  an'  rained  an'  rained.  Hit's 
tolerable  muddy  when  hit  rains  an'  I 
shpped  in  the  mud  an'  give  my  foot  a 
sprain." 

As  she  picked  her  slow  way  across  the 
yard,  I  started  back  to  the  settlement, 
through  trees  feathering  into  leafage,  in  a 
forest  brightened  with  blossoming  shrub- 
bery— dogwood,  honeysuckle,  "ivory" 
and  redbud. 


THINGS   WUTH  CONSIDERIN' 


By  CAP'N  TITUS 


WA'AL,  I  am  in  a  muddle  this 
month  and  no  mistake,  and 
as  I  du  need  help  I'm  goin'  tu 
tell  yer  the  whole  story.  Job  Tucker, 
one  of  our  townsmen,  was  tu  work 
over  in  the  Deacon's  barnyard,  re- 
pairin'  the  fence,  and  hung  his  coon- 
skin  vest  up  on  a  post.  The  cows  were 
in  the  yard,  and  as  the  Deacon  never 
was  noted  for  over-feedin'  I  s'pose  they 
was  hungry.  At  any  rate  one  on  'em 
eat  up  Job's  vest  in  which  there  was  a 
pocketbook  with  three  ten-dollar  bills  in 
it.  Job  happened  tu  see  the  critter  jest 
as  she  was  devourin'  the  last  mouthful, 
and  rushed  inlu  the  house,  told  the  story 
tu  the  Deacon  and  demanded  the  money, 
and  a  dollar  for  the  vest.  The  Deacon, 
who  is  closer'n  bark  tu  a  tree,  refused  tu 
pay  the  money,  but  offered  tu  sell  Job  the 
cow.  They  haggled  'bout  the  price,  the 
Deacon  askin'  more'n  the  cow  was  wuth. 
Job  said  he  wouldn't  pay  so  much,  and 
Deacon  says,  "  Wa'al,  yer  don't  have  tu 
buy."  Then  Job  said  the  cow  was  a 
thief,  and  he'd  have  the  Deacon  arrested. 
He  rushed  over  tu  Abe,  the  constable's, 
told  him  the  story,  and  demanded  the 
Deacon's  arrest.  Abe  looked  up  the  law 
and  said  he  couldn't  du  it,  'cause  the  Dea- 
con hadn't  stole  anythin',  nor  could  he 
arrest  the  cow,  as  she,  not  bein'  able  tu 
talk  or  write,  had  no  way  of  defendin'  her- 
self in  court;  and  Job  admitted  thet  he 
had  no  witness  to  conclusively  prove  his 
case. 

Wa'al,  Job  went  back  tu  see  the  Deacon 
and  finally  bought  the  cow  fer  forty  dol- 
lars. He  then  went  down  tu  Lute  Lap- 
ham's,  the  butcher,  and  tried  tu  sell  him 
the  cow  fer  the  forty  dollars,  but  Lute 
ain't  no  saphead,  and  the  best  he'd  do 
was  seven  cents  a  pound  dressed  weight. 
Job  was  most  crazy  by  this  time,  as  every- 
body he  met  was  givin'  him  all  kinds  of 
advice;  but  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
thet  he  accepted  Lapham's  offer,  the  cow 
tu  be  delivered  in  a  week,  as  Lute  didn't 
want  her  till  then.  When  Job  went  tu 
pay  the  Deacon  his  money  and  told  him 


he  wanted  him  tu  keep  her  fer  the  week, 
the  Deacon  balked,  and  Job  had  tu  pay 
an  extra  dollar  fer  board.  Job  was  so 
worked  up  over  the  thing  thet  he  didn't 
say  a  word  tu  Lute  'bout  the  pocketbook, 
takin'  it  fer  granted  thet  he  understood  he 
was  sellin'  the  cow  tu  be  butchered  so  as 
tu  git  it.  The  Deacon  hed  his  money,  of 
course,  so  he  didn't  feed  the  cow  a  thing 
hardly,  and  she  begun  tu  get  thin  as  time, 
and  through  sheer  hunger,  I  s'pose,  she 
jumped  the  barnyard  fence,  and  they 
didn't  find  her  'till  the  mornin'  of  the  day 
she  was  tu  be  killed,  and  then  she  was 
eatin'  turnips  in  a  shed  back  of  Hopkins's 
grocery  store.  Wa'al  the  hull  town  was 
down  to  Lute  Lapham's  when  the  critter 
was  killed  and  cut  open,  and  sure  enough 
the  pocketbook  was  there,  and  Job  grabbed 
it  quick.  It  was  almost  pulp  ;  but  the 
money,  while  soaked,  was  all  right,  but  by 
Gosh,  there  warn't  but  two  ten-dollar  bills 
in  it.  If  you'll  believe  me,  there's  half  a 
dozen  damage  claims  grown  out  of  this 
tarnel  mix-up.  Hopkins  wants  money  fer 
the  turnips  the  cow  eat,  and  Job  says  he 
won't  pay,  because  the  cow  spent  ten  dol- 
lars somewhere,  and  she  would  most  nat- 
urally spend  it  at  the  store.  Lute  says  he 
bought  the  cow  "as  is,"  and  thet  not  only 
does  the  twenty  dollars  found  in  the  cow 
belong  tu  him,  but  claims  thet  Job  told 
everybody  there  was  thirty  dollars  in  the 
pocketbook  when  the  cow  swallered  it ; 
and  as  he  bought  her  the  same  day,  he 
considered  thet  he  was  legally  entitled  tu 
the  whole  thirty  dollars.  Durin'  the  week 
the  Deacon  didn't  feed  the  cow,  she  lost 
fully  ten  per  cent,  in  weight.  Job  says,  and 
he  wants  the  dollar  board  back  from  the 
Deacon  and  three  dollars  fer  shrinkage  of 
the  cow.  Job  swears  he  won't  give  up  the 
pocketbook  to  any  livin'  man.  Now,  I've 
been  appinted  referee  tu  settle  the  whole 
business,  and  I'm  most  crazy  with  hearing 
everybody's  views.  Won't  any  legal  man 
who  reads  my  page  drop  a  line  tu  Cap'n 
Titus,  care  of  Outing,  and  tell  me  how  I 
can  settle  this  matter  tu  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned? 


The  Post  Rider. 


Dtaningby  Walter  Wlutehead. 
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THEN  in  the  windless,  nerveless 
Alaskan  way,  it  cleared.  The 
pack-train  was  still  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  All  would  be  lost,  believed 
Printz  and  I,  if  we  drove  more  than  three 
hours  a  day.  We  traveled  quite  three 
hours,  to  a  box  canon  where  the  white 
cook  horse  (Bridget,  because  he  carried 
the  pots),  wouldn't  budge  down  the  scarp. 
Miller  gave  up  beating  him,  I  pelting 
mud  from  above.  But  somehow  we  did 
get  him  across  the  creek.  Then  he  spread 
his  legs  again,  played  out. 

July  20.  .  .  .  I  was  angry,  ran  ahead, 
and  seeing  the  Doctor,  burst  out  about  his 
"  having  sense  knocked  into  him  some  time." 
"  Dunn,  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  talk  like 
that,"  he  said  quietly.  I  went  back  with 
Hiram  and  we  did  bat  Bridget  along. 
Hiram  likes  beating  horses — when  the  Doc- 
tor's around.  But  down  the  opposite  wall, 
Bridget  rolled  into  a  mud  hole.  Miller 
and  I  unpacked  him,  back-packed  his  stuff 
and  hauled  him  up  to  the  Doctor  on  top. 
"  I'm  sorry  if  I  put  my  feelings  too  strongly 
sometimes,"  I  said.  He  only  answered, 
"  Dunn,  you  talk  too  much  and  too  loud 
all  the  time." 

Yet,  I'm  happy  to-night — if  that  can  in- 
terest any  one  but  the  carelessly  absent 
gnats.  Over  the  swamp  by  camp,  inoun- 
tains,  blue  with  the  .  aaue,  questioning 
azure  of  the  North,  fuse  whited  spir^^s  into 
a  burnished  heaven.  Hiram  has  actually 
volunteered  to  wash  the  dishes.  There's  a 
strong  cold  wind.  Jack's  punching  holes 
in  a  tin  plate  to  sift  the  lumpy  mildewed 
flour.  At  last,  after  I  said  he  should  take 
us  more  into  his  confidence,  the  Doctor  has 
given  in  and  announces  beforehand — think 
of  that — that  we'll  only  travel  three  hours 
a  day  till  the  horses  are  better. 

And  thus  they  recovered  quickly  as  they 
had  succumbed.  Fred  decided  they  had 
had  "  distemper,"  the  Doctor  said  they  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  yellow-belhed  flies. 
Soon  there  weren't  enough  of  these  on 
Bridget's  nose  to  give  Miller  and  me  bait 
for  grayhng  when  we  hit  the  dozen  silty 
channels  of  the  Keechatna  again,  and 
camped  by  the  clear  stream  of  a  beaver 
swamp.  Here  would  be  a  grassy  hill 
arranged  with  drooping  birches,  and  I 
would  bet  Miller  a  summer  house  hid 


somewhere  on  top,  and  that  beyond,  nes- 
tling in  a  valley,  where  men  were  making 
hay,  dozed  an  ancient  hamlet  with  white- 
steepled  church;  and  we  would  under- 
stand why  vacant  Alaska  drives  men  mad. 

The  Doctor  said  we'd  make  better  time 
travehng  in  the  mile-wide  river  bed,  for- 
ever fording  its  twisty  channels.  Printz 
preferred  the  hills,  since  Brooks  had  kept 
to  them,  and  the  glacial  wash  skinned 
horseheels;  so  did  Miller,  who  tried  to 
take  a  roaring  channel  on  the  run,  and 
was  carried  down  a  ways  with  a  look  on 
his  face  as  if  he'd  seen  the  angel  Gabriel. 
So  did  the  Doctor,  probably.  The  first 
day,  having  discarded  the  Bashibazuk 
handkerchief,  and  put  cut  sock-ends  on  his 
wrists  to  keep  the  'sheets  out,  he  would 
carefully  tie  his  money  belt  around  his 
neck  and  dab  at  a  channel  with  an  old 
Siwash  paddle — like  a  bear  after  salmon — 
to  find  it  four  feet  deep. 

But  the  dazing  tension  of  travel  never 
relaxed.  Herding  horses  one  by  one  over 
miles  of  muck;  boihng  beans,  mixing 
bread,  burning  callous  fingers  on  the  hot 
collapsing  reflector ;  never  an  hour  to  rest,  j 
to  dry  oft'  from  the  tortures  of  rheumatism, 
mend  tattered  boots  and  clothes,  forget 
the  roar  of  icy  water  about  your  waist,  the 
crazing  cloud  of  insects.  Hiram  got  more 
and  more  of  a  "  mark."  No  attention  was 
paid  to  his  comments;  Fred  reversed  his 
every  suggestion.  First  we  wrapped  the 
ax  up  in  his  hat,  and  nearly  gave  him  sun- 
stroke; next  we  lost  "  the"  syrup  can  after 
he  had  said  gluttonously"  at  breakfast, 
"  G —  it's  ambrosia! "  He  seemed  to  hate 
to  get  his  feet  wet,  seemed  to  care  for  noth- 
ing but  his  own  comfort.  At  each  ford  he'd 
leap  up  behind  a  horse's  pack,  dash  across 
scattering  the  whole  train  to  swim  in  cir- 
cles out  of  depth,  and  soak  the  precious 
grub.  Jack  vented  his  best  oaths  on  the 
kid  for  thus  wetting  our  horse-blanket 
bedding;  Miller  and  I  stoned  him  through 
swift  water,  so  he  thumbed  his  nose  at  us. 
But  stubborn  and  vital  he  was,  though 
maddeningly  lazy,  and  slow  as  old  wo- 
men.    Yet,  compared  to  what  might  have 


Twilight  on  Peters  Glacier. 
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been,  and  generally  is  with  such  as  we  in 
Alaska,  Acadian  was  our  hopeless  and 
unending  life.     So,  to  my  shame: 

July  25.  The  icy  water,  hurtling  boulders 
along  bottom,  roared  under  our  armpits  ; 
we  made  a  blind  island,  and  drove  the 
beasts  right  back  again.  Hiram  mounted  the 
roan,  as  I  chased,  beating  the  beast  with 
a  stick.  Hiram  lost  his  temper,  and  lunged 
at  me  in  midstream,  swearing  he'd  "  do " 
me  if  I  hit  his  horse  again.  I  did,  of 
course.  When  we  landed  he  made  a  dive 
for  me.  In  ten  seconds  he  was  lying  on 
his  face,  chewing  silt  and  gravel,  making 
suppressed,  backhanded  lunges.  His  spec- 
tacles and  hat  were  lost.  I  didn't  want  to 
hurt  him,  so  he  began  taking  it  out  of  me 
in  talk.  The  worst  he  called  me  was  a  cad 
and  a  bully.  He  was  foaming  at  the  mouth 
and  weepy,  making  foxy  struggles  to  get  up 
when  I  relaxed,  till  I  landed  him  in  six 
inches  of  slew  water,  and  said  he  could 
freeze  there  or  promise  not  to  ride  chan- 
nels. Miller  added  insult  by  coming  along 
laughing  a^nd  taking  a  photograph  of  us — 
as  Hiram '  promised.  "  You  act  is  if  you 
ran  this  whole  outfit,"  he  whimpered. 
"  Whatever  you  do  is  right,  but  if  any  one 
else  makes  a  break  you  come  down  hard 
on  them."  The  Doctor  had  stopped  the 
train  and  asked  Miller  what  the  trouble 
was.  "  Oh,  only  Dunn  and  Hiram,"  he 
answered,  "  settling  a  small  difficulty." 
Doctor  said  nothing,  and  won't.  In  ten 
minutes,  Hiram,  deprived  of  pack-horses, 
was  all  but  swept  off  his  feet  in  a  wicked 
channel.  I  pulled  him  out  with  a  pole. 
Talk  about  coals  of  fire.     .     .     .      - 

Here  in  camp  we're  holding  a  post-mor- 
tem of  the  day.  The  Doctor  and  Hiram 
seein  tuckered  out,  and  are  asleep  in  the 
sun  with  their  mouths  open ;  not  beautiful 
sights,  with  Alaskan  crops  of  whiskers. 
Miller  is  cooking  green  wild  currants. 
They  use  up  lots  of  sugar,  which  I  don't 
care  for,  and  I  take  a  sadistic  delight  in 
seeing  our  sugar  hogs — we  won't  mention 
names — suffer  from  its  lack.  Jack  observes 
that  Hiram  has  been  washing  gravel  out  of 
his  hair.     .     .     . 

Higher  and  sharper  towered  the  sudden 
mountains;  spruces  came  down  to  the 
river;  we  passed  the  first  bunches  of  gla- 
ciers. Hid  somewhere  in  their  snowy  haze 
was  Simpson  Pass,  found  by  Herron,  lost 
by  Brooks.  Next  night,  in  the  rain,  at  the 
last  cottonwoods,  we  shivered  in  the  ever 
wet  blankets,  guessing  enough  to  send  a 
man  insane,  about  this  pass,  by  which  we 
should  reach  the  northwest  flank  of  the 
range,  far  southwest  of  Mt.  McKinley, 
The  country  didn't  at  all  gee  with  Herron's 
map,  and  Brooks'  left  a  blank  at  the  vital 
spot.  From  here,  three  valleys  opened 
into  the  peaks;  the  northernmost  ended 


in  Caldwell  Glacier;  the  central  was  nar- 
row and  unglaciated;  the  southern  and 
broadest  Brooks  had  followed,  and  gone 
wrong.  Fred  told  how  one  Reaburn,  his 
topographer,  had  here  lost  temper  with 
Herron's  map,  torn  it  up,  and  turned 
down  a  gap  to  the  southeast.  This  broad 
valley  was  most  logical,  since  somewhere 
at  its  head  should  He  Herron's  "Fleisch- 
mann  Glacier,"  whose  moraine  he  had 
crossed;  yet  the  central  valley,  since  old  ax 
marks  on  the  alders  beckoned  thither, 
ought  to  be  explored.  I  took  Miller  and 
a  baking  powder  tin  of  burned  beans 
unsalted  (the  horses  had  ripped  open  the 
salt  sack  that  morning,  and  nearly  cleaned 
it  up),  to  search  the  gorge  in  the  drizzle, 
as  the  pack-train  went  on  south. 

Far  below  that  rift  in  these  hateful 
peaks  where  we  struggled  up,  up,  along 
sHding  talus,  across  snow-bridges,  roared 
a  feathery  stream  in  a  titanic  crack. 
Clouds  rolled  up  from  the  coast,  Ht  by 
strange  flashes  of  sunlight,  now  dissolving, 
now  creating  more  dizzy  talus  slopes,  fin- 
gered with  the  startling  green  of  alders, 
where  mournful  ice  pushed  down  at- 
rophied flanks  from  the  endless  storm. 
We  ate  and  shivered  on  water-swept 
talus  among  waxy  alpine  flowers  at  the 
range's  heart.  The  gorge  was  bHnd, 
at  least  you  would  have  had  to  "Hft 
yourself  with  fingers  and  toes,"  to  reach 
the  Kuskokwim  valley — as  Herron's 
Indians  told  him  before  deserting.  We 
retraced  our  steps  and  took  up  the 
whole  day's  journey  of  the  pack-train. 
At  last  we  caught  sight  of  Big  Buckskin 
nosing  at  the  moss  in  a  bend  of  the  broad 
south  vaUey;  then  the  Doctor's  triangular 
tent,  and  Hiram  alone,  nursing  a  wet  wil- 
low fire.  Alcohol,  sacred  for  use  on  Mc- 
Kinley, had  lighted  it,  even  after  Fred  had 
given  up  hope  (said  Hiram),  as  he  seized 
the  frying-pan  and  held  down  the  only  hot 
place  in  the  expiring  fire — while  we  starved 
— to  make  himself  pancakes,  though  he'd 
eaten  only  an  hour  ago. 

A  queer  change  had  come  over  Jack. 
A  week  ago  he  had  complained  of  pains 
in  his  chest,  and  once,  he  told  Fred,  he  had 
nearly  laid  down  in  the  trail  and  let  us  go 
on ;  once  from  sheer  weakness  he  had  been 
swept  off  his  feet  twice  in  the  same  glacier 
channel.  The  Doctor  said  he  had  neu- 
ralgia, gave  him  white  powder — and 
smiled.     His  temper  had  not  improved. 
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No  one  but  Printz  dared  ask  after  his 
health.  No  one  dared  disagree  with  him, 
for  he  would  attack  you  at  the  most  inno- 
cent remark.  Once,  someone  had  taken 
his  blankets  left  drying  by  the  fire,  and  he 
had  shouted  that  if  he  found  the  man,  he'd 

"  lick  the ,  if  I  have  to  take  a  club 

to  him."  The  Doctor  now  told  me  he  had 
"spoken  to"  Jack  twice  about  these  out- 
bursts. All  the  night  before  Jack  lay 
awake  moaning,  his  hands  pressed  to  his 
chest.  This  day,  before  Miller  and  I  left 
the  outfit,  he  was  gasping  in  agony,  as  he 
bravely  climbed  the  pass.  I  ran  ahead 
to  call  the  Doctor's  attention  to  him. 
The  Doctor  said,  "Have  you  seen  how 
queer  Jack's  eyes  are  lately  ?  They're  like 
a  man's  going  insane."  I  had  noticed  the 
hollow  pallor  of  his  cheeks.  "  The  fact 
is,"  ended  he,  "I've  decided  Jack  has 
pleurisy,  not  neuralgia." 

Miller  and  I  were  wondering  what 
would  be  done  with  a  man  too  ill  to  travel, 
v/hen  Printz  returned  with  the  Doctor, 
both  glum  and  shaking  their  heads.  Yes, 
they'd  seen  the  Fleischmann,  but  no  pass; 
the  valley  ended  bhnd.  Should  we  stay 
here  to  reconnoiter  to-morrow,  or  head 
southeast  through  Brooks'  side  valley? 
I  didn't  believe  Herron  went  through 
here  drunk,  as  you  might  have  thought  to 
hear  some  of  us  talk.     So  at  once 

July  27.  .  .  .  I  left  camp,  saying  noth- 
ing. In  half  a  mile,  Fleischmann  Glacier 
pushed  its  flat  blueness  out  upon  huge 
slate  moraines.  Waded  the  stream  near  the 
pot-hole,  and  mounted  the  boulder-strewn 
esker.  It  appeared  to  wall  a  niche  in  the 
blind  range.  I  rose,  still  keeping  west ;  the 
walls  seemed  to  slip  apart ;  my  heart  was 
burning;  a  steeper,  darker  valley  opened — 
and,  quite  against  all  physiographic  law, 
turned  narrowly  downward,  bent  to  the 
west  among  sharper,  darker  mountains 
truncated  by  cloud.  The  pass  !  The  Kus- 
kokwim  valley,  illimitable,  untrodden  unto 
the  tundras  of  Bering  Sea !  .  .  .  I  ran 
down  to  slosh  through  its  headwaters. 
Yellow  and  white  arctic  poppies  bloomed 
on  the  mossy  shale.  It  was  twilight.  Where 
were  the  grizzlies  that  had  chased  Herron? 
I  had  no  gun.  I  was  ready  for  them.  How 
chary  life  was  of  such  triumnhs  as  this ; 
what  wonder  men  went  to  the  devil,  seek- 
ing in  civilization  to  counterfeit  such  in- 
toxication. But  what  had  this  not  cost !  In 
the  easy  order  of  the  world,  helpless  man 
was   meant   for   evil. 

.  .  .  We're  shivering  in  the  tent.  Talk 
of  godforsaken  camps !  The  cheese  cloth, 
dog-house  door  is  open ;  only  two  'skeets 
are  clinging  to  the  roof,  too  numb  atid  dis- 


couraged, it's  remarked,  to  do  business ; 
across  the  old  glacial  valley  the  haunting 
talus  still  sweeps  into  cloud ;  below,  there's 
a  meadow — surely  blue  with  wild  forget-me- 
nots — where  gulls  from  the  coast  are  wan- 
dering. Over  there  a  man  would  seem  a 
fly,  but  you  think  you  could  touch  him; 
you  could  hear  him  whistle — so  does  the 
Alaskan  scale  of  things  upset  all  time  and 
space.     .     .     . 

Jack  is  moaning.  We're  to  have  1^2  bis- 
cuits apiece,  already  cooked,  for  breakfast, 
as  a  fire  is   impossible. 

The  Doctor  cavorted  about,  photo- 
graphing us,  next  day  as  we  crossed  a  snow- 
bridge  on  the  Fleischmann  stream,  and 
slabbed  down,  down,  the  talus  of  the  pass. 
The  horses  balked  at  mashing  hoofs  to  a 
jelly  in  descending,  so  we  herded  them  on 
the  stampede  all  over  a  2,000  feet  slope, 
till  at  last  the  valley  bent,  and  spruce  trees 
— forgotten  things — climbed  from  the  cov- 
eted valley  of  Tateno  River.  Sjx  o'cloc-k, 
and  no  camp ;  impenetrable  willows,  cross- 
canons,  packs  slipping;  and  repacking  in 
impossible  river  places  was  a  rest.  Seven 
o'clock,  and  the  day  before  the  Moth- 
eaten  Bay  had  played  out  again.  Bridget 
slipped  the  reflector,  and  went  bucking 
up  a  mountain.  Even  Fred,  as  we  re- 
packed, talked  of  the  Doctor's  getting 
sense  about  the  horses,  and  across  the 
canon,  small  as  an  ant — he  had  started 
ahead  that  morning — I  could  see  how  fu- 
rious was  Jack  by  his  jerky  motions.  The 
immense  bed  and  tiny  stream  of  the 
Tateno  met  us  toward  dusk,  with  camp 
among  red-berried  bushes  and  moss,  out 
of  the  currants,  rank  grass  banks  and  lush 
flowers  of  the  rainy  coast  country.  "  Why 
stop?"  said  I  in  my  nastiest  way,  thinking 
of  the  horses.  "  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  make  the  Kuskokwim  to-night."  And 
Jack,  apparently  mistaking  this  thought 
for  a  real  confidence  of  the  Doctor's,  made 
a  scene.  But  at  last  we  had  crossed  the 
great  Alaskan  Range;  the  last  stretch  to 
McKinley  was  ahead. 

Two  days  later  Jack's  affairs  came  to  a 
crisis.  Camp  was  in  rain,  dense  forest, 
and  moss.  Each  perched  behind  a  pack- 
horse,  we  had  swum  the  river  forty  times, 
by  count: 

July   30 The   Doctor   came   to 

consult  me.  "  I  think  Jack  had  better  go 
back,"  he  said.  "  It  seems  a  cruel  thing  to 
do,  but  what  else  is  there?  He's  no  better, 
he  seems  played  out,  and  utterly  without 
heart.      He    won't    get    any    better    wading 
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all  these  rivers,  and  even  if  lie  does,  he 
won't  be  of  any  use  to  us  on  the  mountain. 
If  he  rests  here  a  day  or  two,  he'll  feel 
apparently  all  well — well  enough  to  cross 
the  pass  and  raft  down  the  Keechatna.  He 
hasn't  anything  very  dangerous ;  it's  not 
septic  pleurisy — "  he  went  on  in  his  con- 
ciliatory querulous  voice,  accenting  the  last 
word  in  each  phrase.  Doc  is  a  sort  of 
gentle  Teutonic  Cedric,  or  Ethelbert.  I  sus- 
pected he  simply  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Jack,' 
as  his  usefulness  as  a  horse-rustler  is  about 
over,  and  we  haven't  any  too  much  grub. 
He  even  announced  Jack  was  going  back. 
The  crowd  heard  it  in  silence.  ...  I 
wish  I  knew  more  about  pleurisy.    The  risk 


ties  of  a  return  in  his  complaining  way. 
"  How  does  the  Doctor  figure  I'll  take  a 
back  pack  up  that  pass  with  these  pains? 
He  oughter  told  me  I  had  the  pleurisy 
before  we  crossed  it.  Won't  I  get  worse 
wading  these  streams,  and  how  can  he  spare 
enough  rope  for  a  raft?  The  only  man  I 
knew  had  these  pains,  spit  blood  and  died 
on  Copper  River  in  '98,"  etc.  He  suggested 
he  take  the  Motheaten  Bay,  who  can  only 
pack  40  pounds. 

Later.  I  put  that  very  strongly  to  the 
Doctor.  He  won't  see  it,  cruelly  I  thought, 
and  said  we'd  need  the  Motheaten  to  trade 
off  packs  in  resting  the  other  horses.  But 
he  can't  carry  enough  for  that,  and  as  the 
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of  sending  any  sick  man  across  that  dismal 
pass  alone,  to  swim  and  re-swim  that  mad 
Keechatna,  and  raft  200  miles  seems  revolt- 
ing and  inhuman. 

But  here  in  the  tent  Jack  has  brightened 
up  at  the  prospect  and  seems  almost  his  old 
self  again.  He's  pointing  out  childishly, 
and  laughing  in  a  queer  way  at  one  splash 
of  mud  on  the  wall  that  looks  like  a  pig, 
one  like  Uncle  Sam.  I've  rustled  spruce 
boughs  for  his  bed,  and  told  him  that 
whatever  he  does,  must  be  of  his  own 
choice.     He  began  magnifying  the  difficul- 


grub  goes  we  need  fewer  horses,  and  this 
one  is  almost  sure  to  starve  going  ^down 
the  grassless  Kuskokwim.  "  Well,  I'll  see 
what  Printz  thinks,"  the  Doctor  evaded  at 
last.  I've  tipped  off  Fred  to  kick  at  Jack's 
going  back  without  the  horse.     I  shall. 

So  the  Doctor  next  day  actually  yawned 
out  of  bed  before  breakfast,  and  laid  aside 
for  Jack  the  small  skillet,  a  can  of  milk, 
and  a  tin  cup.  Fred  and  I  began  a  five- 
mile    horse    hunt.     Somewhere    on    the 
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weary  tundra  we  met  Miller,  who  said, 
"Jack's  better,  and  is  coming  with  us  to- 
day." "Seem's  to  me,"  drawled  Fred, 
"Jack  takes  on  a  little  more  about  being 
sick  than  he  ought.  You  never  can  tell 
from  a  man's  looks  how  he'll  stay  it  out  up 
in  this  country."  And  I  remembered  the 
Valdez  "sourdoughs"  said  he  seemed  the 
only  man  of  us  who  could  stand  this  trip. 
We  labored  due  west  into  the  sandy 
desert  bed  of  the  Kuskokwim,  still  fording 
its  countless  channels,  each  perched  be- 
hind a  horse-pack,  the  Doctor  the  most 
comical  spectacle  ever  seen,  shinning  up 
with"  niuch  leg  motion  behind  his  junk, 
leaning  forward,  as  if  sick — his  knees 
stuck  in  and  his  rubber  feet  out.  Again 
the  horses  were  lost,  and  we  ranged  five 
miles  of  grassless  moss.  Noon;  and  we 
had  not  started. 

August  I.  .  .  .  Jack  drew  the  Doc- 
tor aside,  discussing,  as  most  persons  con- 
sider in  silence,  the  pros  and  cons  as  to  life 
and  death  in  again  crossing  the  pass.  I 
thought  it  was  a  little  hypochondriacal ;  that 
Jack  was  keeping  on  only  to  escape  the 
name  of  quitter.  I  resolved  not  to  take  his 
ailments  too  seriously,  and  went  twice  to  the 
river  for  a  drink  as  he  talked  on.  I  sug- 
gested the  crowd  express  its  preferences. 
All  said  they  wanted  him  to  stay  with  us, 
though  the  Doctor's  arguinents  were  for 
a  return.  He  seemed  anxious  to  hustle  Jack 
off,  while  pretending  great  solicitude.  Mil- 
ler refused  to  vote,  mistaking  opinions  for 
advice;  saying,  "It's  a  question  Jack  ought 
to  decide  for  himself."  Fred  conditioned 
his  vote  by  saying  Jack  should  never  be  left 
alone  if  he  went  on.  The  Doctor  consented 
to  let  him  have  the  Motheaten,  returning. 
Lucky  for  him  he  changed  his  mind ;  Fred 
and  I  were  ready  with  a  piece  of  ours  if  he 
hadn't,  knowing  how  well  life  and  death 
were  at  stake.  .  .  .  Jack  decided  to  re- 
turn, after  keeping  us  two  hours  telling 
how  he  didn't  want  to  delay  us.  Hiram 
tried  to  skimp  him  on  the  sugar  of  his  ten 
days'  ration,  and  I  delighted  in  making  Hi- 
ram double  the  amount.  He  wanted  Jack  to 
sign  a  statement  that  he'd  left  us  volunta- 
rily, which  the  Doctor  and  I  tabooed.  That 
must  be  an  Arctic  wrinkle.  Besides  the 
skillet  and  the  milk  can,  he  took  our  spare 
ax,  a  baking-powder  tin  and  a  cup.  The 
adieux,  as  he  saddled  the  horse,  were  con- 
ventional. 

We  turned  northeast  to  travel  the  re- 
maining 1 50  miles  to  McKinley  over  bare 
hills  between  distant  timber  and  the  sud- 
den snows  of  the  Alaskan  Range.  The 
first  "  march,"  as  the  Doctor  always  said, 
as  if  we  had  a  brass  band  and  a  drum  ma- 


jor, skirted  a  sentinel  peak,  which  Miller 
and  I  climbed,  over  avalanches  of  shale, 
up  dizzy  cliffs,  till  the  barometer,  "made 
in  Germany,"  from  the  junk  box  reg- 
istered 26.5.  Arctic  poppies  bloomed  on 
the  knife-Kke  summit.  The  wilderness  un- 
folded, vast  and  dumb  there  in  the  west; 
low,  translucent  mountains  hovered  far 
beyond  the  horizon,  across  some  aqueous 
gap.  Over  all  the  great  Kuskokwim 
was  sprent,  a  long-drawn  lacework  of 
crackly  glass  bits,  dazzhng  in  the  eight 
o'clock  sun.  Ghostly  shadows  filled  the 
low  ridges  and  fiat  hollows  of  this  no-man's 
waste,  burned  and  naked,  dull  carmine 
with  fire- weed.  Never  was  wilderness  so 
vast  and  serene,  so  without  inspiration, 
without  even  melancholy;  so  powerful, 
so  subtle,  so  unplanetary.  And  from  the 
summit  we  saw  the  acute  angle  made  by 
the  Doctor's  knees  as  he  stood  by  his  tent 
far  below,  and  Hiram  eating  fruit — eating, 
eating — out  of  a  tin  cup. 

The  summer  was  not  half  over,  and  we 
had  but  four  sacks  of  flour.  True,  we  had 
counted  on  living  off  the  country — which 
no  Alaskan  will  ever  do — for  Fred  told  how 
last  year  the  foothills  were  alive  with  cari- 
bou and  moose  and  bear.  We  traveled  hun- 
grily alert,  now  over  the  talus  of  red  moun- 
tains vanishing  suddenly  into  snow,  now 
through  sickly  forests;  over  rolhng  opens 
of  white  moss  where  blue-bells,  forget-me- 
nots  and  white  blossoms  with  coarse  aro- 
matic leaves  grew  between  banks  of  lush 
red-top  and  late  snowdrifts.  We  would  see 
a  tawny  form  swinging  up  a  ridge,  Fred 
would  dash  away,  reappearing  far  ahead, 
cursing  the  Doctor's  gun,  having  only 
wounded  the  grizzly  as  he  dug  for  picket 
pins  (gophers;  they  that  went  "cheep! 
cheep!"  everywhere — to  irritate  Hiram, 
said  Miller).  The  gun  was  a  worn-out 
44-40,  the  barrel  leaded,  the  muzzle 
banged  on  rocks.  "Like  some  of  them 
horses,it  was  a  good  gun  once,"  said  Fred. 
Shot  after  shot  he  would  miss,  and  swear 
never  to  use  the  old  iron  again,  but  at  the 
next  bear,  instinct  would  overcome  oath, 
and  he  was  off — to  miss  again.  The 
Doctor,  pig-headedly,  wouldn't  admit  the 
gun  Vi^as  useless,  and  made  uncovert 
hints  that  Fred  had  buck  fever.  But  he 
would  never  shoot.  Hiram  had  a  Colt  au- 
tomatic, sacred  to  Hiram.  Ptarmigan 
cackled  jeers  at  him,  and  floated  away 
as  he  stumbled  into  a  flock  before  even 
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aiming,  so  near-sighted  was  he.  Some- 
times he  cornered  a  frightened  cock  and 
missed  him  from  ten  feet,  as  some  one 
rushed  in  and  wrung  the  bird's  neck.  And 
if  Fred  wanted  the  Colt  to  stalk  bear,  all 
the  cartridges  were  packed  on  the  horse, 
Hiram  said,  though  his  pockets  might  be 
full.  At  last  in  the  rain,  August  5th,  a 
blur  was  sighted  moving  across  the  hills. 
"Moose!"  came  our  whispers,  and  the 
train  halted.  Fred  dashed  over  the  ridge; 
a  shot ;  a  great  grayish  beast  with  branch- 
ing antlers,  running — or  rather  floating — 


and  obliterated;  thin  lines  of  hills,  like 
wasted  shadowy  rainbows  far  below  down 
there,  changing  deep  emerald  at  twilight, 
shading  the  darkening  expanse,  whence 
you  got  some  hint  of  a  loneliness  yet  un- 
known to  man,  perhaps  of  suffering. 

August  7.  I  have  shaved,  I  have  even 
brushed  my  teeth.  Miller  has  carried  out 
his  threat  and  bathed  in  the  creek.  Doctor 
has  spread  a  handkerchief  over  the  back  of 
his  neck  because  2  mosquitoes  have  been 
sighted,  and  is  a  sketch,  making  some  sort 
of  observation  and  scratching"  a  bite  at  the 
same  time.     He  called  down  Hiram  to-day 
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towards  the  mountains,  turning  now  and 
then  to  stare  at  us  through  the  fusillade: 
a  caribou,  though  the  Doctor  insisted  it 
was  a  moose.  Over  the  hills  it  leaped, 
down  the  slope,  paused  in  the  willows, 
scudded  into  the  horizon.  In  an  hour  we 
found  Fred  standing  by  a  brown  dead 
thing,  a  year-old  grizzly  caught  unawares 
pawing  vindictively  for  gophers;  and  I, 
for  one,  cut  strips  of  warm  flesh  from  the 
disembowelment,  and  ate  them  raw. 

Again  and  again  we  camped  in  the  last 
rotting  cottonwoods.  Out  over  that  dumb 
valley,  all  day  translucent  low  hills  would 
glow,  produced  anon  and  anon  by  mirage 


when  he  saw  the  lunch  box  (always  tied 
insecurely  on  Bridget's  pack)  full  of  finger- 
squeezed  insides  of  biscuit  going  to  waste, 
thrown  away  by  a  fastidious  Hiram.  After 
supper  I  found  one  of  these  oh  the  end  of 
a  log.  Hiram  came  along,  and  when  he 
thought  I  wasn't  looking,  threw  the  bread 
into  the  brush — which  is  the  kid,  to  a  T. 

Yesterday  as  the  others  loafed  in  camp, 
Fred  and  I  as  usual  hunted  lost  horses  over 
miles  of  tundra,  and  started  tired.  The 
Doctor  said  we  should  noon  at  the  next 
river.  (He  never  knows  where  he  wants 
to  stop.  He's  a  fearful  combination  of 
stubbornness  and  indecision.  Long  ago  he 
said  he  expected  and  wanted  criticism,  but 
no  one  now  dares  advise  or  suggest  any- 
thing ;    but    may    laugh    in    his    blue    shirt 
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sleeve  instead,  at  some  of  his  moves.) 
Horse  feed  and  water  a-plenty  were  at 
the  river,  but  the  Doctor  kept  on  a  mile, 
to  where  there  was  neither.  As  we  chewed 
our  dry  bread,  I  said,  "  This  is  quite 
the  cleverest  thing  we've  done  yet." 
"  Where  was  their  water  and  horse-feed 
lost?"  he  asked.  "Right  at  the  river."  1 
said.  He  paused.  "  In  using  that  word 
clever,  I  think  you  are  going  quite  beyond 
your  bounds,"  he  said,  and  the  crowd 
stared,  as  if  a  dynamite  fuse  were  discov- 
ered fizzling  out  under  our  noses.  I  for- 
bore. The  idea  of  taking  my  remark  seri- 
ously. He  should  have  laughed,  "  H  you 
want  water,  go  back  to  the  river,  and  get 
some  for  all  of  us."  Nevertheless,  I'm  suf- 
fering from  the  inevitable  restraint  this 
sort  of  foolishness  gives.  It  may  all  seem 
a  small  matter,  but  in  this  life  it's  big  as  the 
holocaust  or  battle  in  civilization.  And  this 
is  only  the  second  time,  in  this  lifetime  of 
the  storm  and  stress  of  pack  travel,  of 
ego  galling  ego.  There's  more  laughter 
in  a  day  than  spleen.  "  Those  are  the 
things  I  try  to  forget,"  said  Hiram,  when 
I  told  him  I  had  recorded  our  fight.  Yes, 
but  the  pleasant  things  will  be  remem- 
bered anyhow ;  the  unpleasant  are  nearer 
truth  as  it  is  in  this  wilderness  life,  nearer 
the  blessed  weaknesses  which  make  us 
human,  which  for  some  false  pride  the  re- 
turning traveler  suppresses. 

So,  to-night  nearly  all  the  horses  went 
down  at  once  through  the  crumbling  sod  of 
a  bank  we  climbed  to  camp ;  wedged  them- 
selves, waving  legs  in  air  like  turned  tur- 
tles, packs  under  them,  tie-ropes  choking 
them.  The  Dark  Gray  nearly  kicked  me 
silly.  Fred  and  I  alone  hauled  and  tugged 
and  drove,  for  Hiram  and  the  Doctor  had 
welched  up  to  camp.  Fred  was  furious. 
He  climbed  the  bank  and  shouted,  "  You 
evidently  don't  want  no  pack  train  any 
more.  You  don't  never  pay  any  attention 
to  it."  They  didn't  budge,  and  somehow 
we  managed  to  right  the  beasts,  and  hew 
a  new  trail. 

The  first  caribou  at  last.  We  nooned 
in  a  broad  glacial  valley,  Fred  having 
missed  another  grizzly,  and  resworn  his  old 
oath  about  the  Doctor's  rifle.  Diplomati- 
cally he  wheedled  the  Colt  from  Hiram, 
but  "all  the  cartridges,  were  packed,"  no 
one  knew  where.  I  insisted  on  unpacking 
all  the  horses,  if  necessary,  till  we  found 
them.  They  were  in  the  second  pack. 
Instantly  a  caribou  came  nosing  up  a  river 
bar,  edging  up,  advancing,  retreating,  in 
short  swinging  Httle  runs,  sniffing  us  ner- 
vously, nosing  the  air  as  if  punching  holes 
in  it.  It's  wonderful  how  they  ghde,  keen 
head  and  delicate  horns  erect,  in  that 
thrilling  grace  of  Hmb  over  silt  and 
tundra,  where  we  struggle.  He  saw  us, 
paused,  advanced  slowly  across  the  boul- 


ders to  investigate,  with  a  "  Tsuss!  tsuss!" 
— like  steam  escaping  from  a  valve.  Fred 
fired.  The  creature  ran  back  a  little, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  give  a  puzzled 
look  over  his  shoulder,  and  say  (to  himself) 
"  Now  what  did  you  make  that  funny  noise 
with?"  He  shook  himsel/  with  sudden 
tremors,  perhaps  from  a  bullet,  perhaps 
from  mosquitoes,  and  loped  far  away.  But 
in  five  minutes  another  came  bobbing  and 
swinging  up  the  bar,  to  within  ten  yards, 
as  Miller  calmly  photographed  him.  Fred 
knelt;  Hiram  hopping  at  his  shoulder, 
whispering,  "  Oh,  let  me.  Lemme ! " 
Fred  fired.  Fired  again — again.  The 
caribou  shook  himself,  turned  his  back; 
slowly,  slowly  his  legs  quaked,  his  fragile 
head  went  down,  and  up  and  down,  as 
the  Doctor,  to  vindicate  the  blunderbuss, 
blazed  away  too.  At  the  disembowelment, 
it  mattered  nothing  that  we  had  some- 
thing beside  fetid  grizzly  meat ;  paramount 
was — though  also  plain  to  all  but  the 
Doctor — whose  shot  had  killed.  A  44 
bullet  was  found  in  the  deer's  neck — the 
Doctor's  gun  vindicated — Fred  discred- 
ited with  buck  fever,  and  all  on  a  scratch 
shot. 

Thereafter,  hardly  a  day  passed  un- 
livened  by  caribou.  You  saw  distant 
specks  moving  over  the  virgin  hills,  herds 
of  twenty-five  and  thirty  fawns  gliding  to 
and  fro  in  the  stream  beds  between  stark 
forest  and  snow.  We  never  hunted;  we 
halted,  shot  at  forty  yards,  and  five  shots 
in  six  from  the  rifle  went  wild.  When  the 
five  days'  meat  of  one  animal  got  low,  and 
a  day  passed  when  we  saw  no  more,  Fred 
— on  whom  the  strain  of  travel  now  began 
to  tell  somewhat — would  presuppose  us 
short  of  grub,  without  steaks — as  he  said, 
"  three  quarters  lean,  one  quarter  fat  " — 
the  caribou  all  off  to  the  woods,  so  late  in 
the  year  it  was. 

August    10 They    are    circling 

around  camp ;  one  browsing  in  a  meadow, 
one  beautifully  reticulated^iis  black  horns 
still  in  the  velvet — against  the  sunset.  They've 
investigated,  and  decided  we're  not  worth 
while.  For  curiosity,  they're  quite  beyond 
cats  and  women.  Down  the  valley,  ten 
sheep  are  crossing  a  talus  to  watch  us  cook ; 
up.  Miller  is  after  four  that  cautiously 
peeked  right  into  the  green  willow  camp- 
fire.  The  mountains  are  netted  with  their 
paths,  but  stalk  as  you  will,  an  old  ram 
guards  the  herd,  and  they're  off,  leaping 
gorges,  mounting  sheer  cliffs  to  three  miles 
away  and  2,000  feet  above  at  the  first  shot. 
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They're  very  funny  when  they  run — just 
white  ermine  specks  against  the  vast  talus, 
a  string  of  snowballs,  on  invisible  legs,  pit- 
ter-pattering  with  never  a  sound  below 
down  here.  Fred  breathlessly  consoles  him- 
self, when  we've  climbed  i,ooo  feet  twice 
over,  "  Now,  if  a  man  was  really  starvin', 
he  could  spend  a  day  and  git  one  of  them 
old  rams."  .... 

I  have  been  digging  out  a  sleeping-hole, 
to  fit  my  hips,  with  the  geological  hammer. 
Fred  is  changing  his  socks.  He's  always 
doing  that ;  has  at  least  three  pairs  in  com- 
mission— sleeps  on  one,  which  takes  more 
courage  than  I  have.  They're  hung  on  the 
reflector,   and   we  cook   under   a  bower  of 


again;  ever  northeast  toward  McKinley. 
"  G — ,  I  kin  see  Seattle,"  Fred  would  say 
on  a  summit.  "  Let's  go  to  the  dance  to- 
night." Hiram  would  repeat  the  rhyme 
about  the  King  of  France's  10,000  men,  and 
the  Doctor,  always  resting  to  eat  blue-ber- 
ries at  the  wrong  place  for  us,  would  pant, 
"Good  practice  for  McKinley."  Once, 
stuck  on  a  pinnacle,  we  slid  down  to  the 
two-mile  dry  bed,  and  one  vicious  black 
channel  of  Tonzona  River.  And  across — 
a  once  ice-covered  desert,  bare,  bleak  and 
vast  as  Assiniboia,  strewn  with  white  gran- 


Peters  Glacier,  Mt.  McKinley. 


them.  Hiram  kept  Miller  and  me  laughing 
all  day.  Doctor — with  a  wink — asked  him 
to  shoot  ptarmigan.  The  pack  train  would 
halt,  and  he'd  make  fat  little  rushes  at  a 
flock  in  the  wrong  direction,  as  they  cackled 
out  from  under  his  feet.  Caribou  supper 
is  over.  Fred  always  finishes  first,  and  the 
Doctor  has  remarked  he's  oft"  feed.  "  A 
hog  eats  fast  y'  know,"  drawled  Fred,  "  and 
don't  take  no  small  bites."     .     .     . 

Angular,  ocher  peaks;  valleys  of  wild 
chrysanthemum,  hill-tops  blue  with  forget- 
me-nots  ;  gnarled  streams  and  gravels  in  a 
bleak  valley — eight  hours  a  day  we  beat 
the  quivering  horses  up  two  thousand  feet, 
down  two  thousand^  again^  again,   and 


ite  masses  as  if  hurled  there  yesterday 
from  invisible  cannon.  Smoke  softened 
and  made  magical  this  unresponsive  plain, 
suggesting  Whymper  on  the  arenal  of  Ecua- 
dor, the  early  rangers  of  the  Rockies, 
trekking  Boers,  Napoleon  turning  back 
from  Moscow.  Far  below  its  immensity 
the  dumb  forest  brooded — purple,  and 
beyond,  a  wasted  carmine  like  summer 
midnight  in  the  Arctic;  above,  sheer 
snows  veiled  in  opal  cloud  drooped  watery 
rays  of  a  million  hues  from  ringed  azure 
snow  squalls — the  Dorean  vision  of  a  sun- 
lit paradise. 

Foraker  sprang  forth  under  a  momen- 
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tary  sun,  consuming  in  its  white  blaze  and 
glint  all  concepts  of  magnificence;  and 
then  you  saw  it  was  only  a  titanic  white- 
washed tree  stump.  Such  things  still  dis- 
turbed me.  I  ought  to  be  old  enough  to 
understand  them  with  better  poise.  Two 
earthquakes  shook  us  up  at  breakfast, 
August  12.  In  rain  we  hit  for  a  high  di- 
vide, traveled  in  cloudy  circles,  came  out 
on  the  same  twin  glacier  streams  we'd  left; 
Fred  led  us  far  out  on  the  speechless  tun- 
dra, and  confessedly  weary  of  incessant 
packing,  retorted  when  I  shouted,  "Now 
let's  try  going  toward  McKinley."  We 
were  lost,  the  day  we  should  have  reached 
the  base  of  the  great  mountain.  "A  put- 
up  job,"  said  Miller;  "between  Doc  and 
the  Almighty  we  shan't  get  there  on  the 
13th."  Next  day  we  crossed  two  divides, 
two  glacier  streams,  and  shot  a  big  buck 
caribou.  We  mounted  a  third  divide,  still 
in  the  drizzle.  I  began  to  fear  for  myself 
once  more. 

It  was  McKinley.  Falling  mists  de- 
fined a  blur  in  mid  air;  a  white  feathery 
dome ;  tiny  specks  of  rock  and  ridge  lines 
developed,  threw  out  the  long,  curved 
summit  in  breathless  and  suppressed  pro- 
portion— sheer  on  its  broad  face,  but- 
tressed by  tremendous  white  haunches,  to 
right  and  left,  which  quaked  and  quivered 
through  the  mist,  mounting  20,300  feet  to 
the  very  zenith.  We  crossed  a  low  range 
of  hills,  and  such  a  plain  opened  as  you 
may  not  see  beyond  Siberia.  I  remember 
bunch  grass,  where  each  horse  in  turn  took 
a  friendly  bite — a  saloon  wiener  wnrst  free 
lunch,  said  Miller,  brandishing  the  Doc- 
tor's ten-pound  willow  tent  pole,  "for 
mountain  use,"  carefully  whittled  the  pre- 
vious night.  A  distant  stream  or  something 
crossed  the  plain;  Fred  scared  two  black 
foxes  into  their  hole,  and  we  descended 
suddenly  to  the  moldy  flour  sacks,  roar- 
ing white  granite  boulders  and  condensed 
milk  water,  of  the  stream  where  Brooks 
had  camped,  at  the  very  base  of  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley; altitude,  2,600  feet,  fourteen  miles 
as  the  blow-fly  flies  from  the  summit ; 
camped  with  forty-six  days'  incessant 
travel — ten  days  faster  than  the  govern- 
ment— behind  us. 

No  one  shouted,  no  one  cheered.  I 
only  observed  aloud — I  talk  too  much  and 
too  loud — "  The  baking  problem  is  easily 
solved,  isn't  it?"  and  pointed  to  a  dark 
tongue  of  timber  eating  up  from  the  val- 


ley. You  see,  all  the  pilot  biscuits  being 
crumbled  and  eaten,  we  should  have  to 
manufacture  in  the  reflector  unfreezable 
dry  stuff  to  eat  on  the  ascent — "zwei- 
bach,"  said  our  Ethelbert,  with  his  Teu- 
tonic leanings.  He  pulled  a  hair  from 
Bridget's  tail,  and  fitted  it  into  his  theod- 
olite— or  sextant,  I  can't  tell  the  differ- 
ence— and  stole  the  summit  of  McKinley 
for  his  vest  pocket. 

August  15.  .  .  .  First  we  performed 
duties  of  toilet  long  looked  forward  to. 
Then  we  sat  around  in  the  drizzly  gloom 
with  my  glasses,  indicating  "  possible " 
ridges  and  glaciers  of  the  10,000  ft.  range 
which  separates  McKinley  from  this  valley, 
each  pointing  out  a  ridge  or  glacier,  which 
the  other  thought  was  a  certain  other  ridge 
or  glacier.  Then  the  Doctor,  still  hitched 
to  his  lead  horse,  led  Fred,  to  see  how  high 
it's  possible  to  take  horses,  up  the  valley  of 
the  largest  of  the  8  glaciers  in  sight.  Mil- 
ler and  I  took  three  horses,  flour  and  the 
reflector  across  the  stream  to  timber,  to 
bake  the  "  zweibach."  Hiram  posted  him- 
self by  the  sugar. 

I  was  to  bake  10  reflector-fulls  of  biscuit, 
enough  with  tea  and  pemmican  to  last  4 
men  ten  days,  cut  all  in  two  and  double 
bake  to  expel  all  moisture.  I  never  want 
that  job  again.  It  took  two  hours  to  find 
a  stagnant  puddle  of  water.  I  found  we'd 
forgotten  a  mixing  pot,  and  started  to  use 
the  teapot ;  but  it  was  no  go ;  too  deep,  so 
you  wrenched  your  wrist  off  in  the  dough. 
Miller  took  the  B  horse  back  for  a  pot. 
Black  clouds  from  the  southwest  scudded 
overhead  bringing  rain  and  half  a  gale.  In 
the  wet  and  blow  it  took  just  one  spruce 
tree  to  bake  a  pan  of  bread.  The  rain  ran 
down  the  roof  of  the  reflector,  dripping  into 
the  pan ;  it  steamed  incessantly ;  first  the 
flames  shot  in  one  direction,  then  another, 
and  once — oh,  glorious  testimonial — even 
collapsed  the  thing  bread  and  all.  It  was 
h — 1,  felling  trees,  dodging  flames,  mixing 
flour,  keeping  the  dry  bread  and  baking 
powder  under  cover  in  that  storm.'  Miller 
only  brought  the  gold  pan  (Hiram  was 
cooking  beans  in  the  pot)  from  which  half 
the  flour  blew  away  in  mixing,  and  the  pot 
filled  with  sticks  and  spruce  needles.  The 
250  were  done  at  5  o'clock.  Then  the 
double-baking.  Each  panful  took,  three 
times  as  long  to  dry.  Miller  now  and  then 
resting  under  a  tree  as  I  cursed  and  sweated 
on,  chopped  16  logs  to  take  up  to  the  last 
camp  before  the  snow.  At  8.30  we  headed 
back  to  the  river. 

That  long  drive  across  the  tundra !  The 
dumb  valley  has  spoken  to  me  at  last.  It 
began  to  clear — the  lustrous  night  clearing 
of  the  north ;  slaty  clouds  quivered  upon 
us  from  the  south  under  a  sky  of  oceanic 
azure,  and  over  the  cataleptic  valley  hung 
a  fringe  of  red  and  golden  sunlight,  as  it 
were  the  border  of  some  Miltonian  heaven. 
We     struggled     over     the     boulders,     Big 
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Buck,  with  his  sore  heels,  continually 
taking  to  the  mossy  woods  from  the  canary 
lichen  and  boulders  of  the  old  stream  bed. 
Now  a  peaked  rock  face,  now  an  en- 
chanted, glossy  ridge  of  McKinley  swam 
below  here ;  now  the  dark  sky  was  lit 
from  that  glint  of  unfathomable  seas  upon 
its  icy  walls.  Forest  and  tundra  brightened 
as  by  some  inner  illumination.  I  began  to 
think  and  think,  and  think.  Neither  one 
had  spoken  for  a  long  time.  This  was  a 
strange  place,  a  strange  hour,  an  unnatural 
quest.  How  did  it  all  come  about?  Why 
am  I  here?  What  for?  Who  are  these 
companions  ?  Miller  paused  to  point  out 
the  sky  ahead.  I  turned.  Behind  there 
was  a  range  of  hills — hills  created  in  the 
moment,  it  seemed,  in  amethyst  and  spinel, 
in  beryl  and  the  grays  of  dawn ;  and 
through  and  over  them,  poured  the  rich 
deep  light  "of  creation  or  of  judgment" — 
so  said  some  voice  within  me.  "  The  for- 
bidden tundra  and  the  smiling  snow,"  it 
said.  "  You  are  between  them.  Beware  !  " 
And  apprehensions,  recollections,  a  hun- 
dred answers,  fantastic,  common  sense,  gro- 
tesque— came  to  the  questions  aforesaid ; 
romances,  confessions,  wills  and  testaments, 
undreamed  tales  of  death,  triumph  and 
transfiguration — between  the  forbidden  tun- 
dra and  the  smiling  snow. 

We  reached  the  river  late,  in  the  first 
autumn  darkness.  After  five  days'  rain 
its  roar  was  terrific,  and  sudden  channels 
had  burst  out  over  the  tundra.  It  gouged 
chunks  from  the  bank,  and  across  camp 


was  dark  and  silent.  Miller  shouted  in 
my  ear  not  to  try  it.  W^e  made  a  cairn  of 
the  wood  on  the  bank,  and  the  scud 
hurried  us  back  across  the  plain  to  spend 
my  birthday  night  on  soaked  moss  un- 
der the  last  shriveled  spruces  below  the 
snow. 

A  day  later  we  started  with  all  the 
horses  up  the  valley,  reconnoitered  by  the 
Doctor.  Little  enough  he  had  seen  in  the 
rain.  Near  the  moraine  of  the  glacier  the 
fog  shut  down  tight,  and  instead  of  steer- 
ing on  by  compass — grass  still  struggled 
through  the  moss,  and  we  could  not  go 
wrong  in  that  narrow  gorge — we  camped. 

Thus  we  entered  the  fog  to  attack  the 
virgin  peak  of  Mt.  McKinley,  unknown 
and  unexplored  from  all  sides.  Thus  we 
jammed  our  heads  into  the  ramparts  of 
the  10,000-foot  range  which  walls  the 
summit,  without  proper  reconnaissance,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  steady  rain.  This  outer 
range  seemed  to  curve  and  join  the  right 
hand,  or  south  haunch,  of  the  main  dome, 
whose  face  appeared  utterly  perpendicu- 
lar. Below  that  face,  between  it  and  the 
outer  range,  and  at  right  angles  to  our 
direction,  flowed  Peters  Glacier  (named 
by  Brooks) ,  which  headed  into  that  curv- 
ing wall  by  which  we  hoped  to  reach  the 
main  arete  of  the  peak. 


(Zi?  be  continued.) 
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THE  TIP 


By  EMERY  POTTLE 


IF  Marcus  Whitman  Wickersham  had 
not  been  elected  to  Congress,  then 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this 
tale.  Indeed,  one  might  look  back  over  a 
wide  range  of  antecedent  clauses,  and  aver, 
for  example,  that  if  the  Honorable  Wicker- 
sham had  possessed  no  distractingly  pretty 
daughter,  Antonia,  again  there  would  be 
no  narrative  worth  the  telling. 

It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  statesman 
determined  that  his  family  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  upon  the  effete  East 
from  an  imposing  vantage  point,  and  to 
this  end  he  came  up  from  Washington 
and  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  wired  his 
wife  and  his  daughter  Tony,  in  Montana, 
to  meet  him  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Since  this  was  to  be  their  first  ex- 
perience in  New  York,  Mrs.  Wickersham 
undertook  the  trip  with  a  somber  sense  of 
responsibility  coupled  with  misgiving,  and 
some  heavily  beaded  and  jetted  gowns 
which  she  purchased  in  Chicago;  Tony 
felt  only  a  careless  ecstatic  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure. The  greater  part  of  the  journey  was 
seized  upon  by  Mrs.  Wickersham — who 
for  ten  years  of  her  early  youth  had  taught 
a  school  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont — to 
instil  into  her  daughter's  recreant  soul 
certain  infalUble  points  of  etiquette  as 
practised,  in  her  memory,  in  the  East;  and 
these  were  usually  prefaced  by  the  obser- 
vation that  "the  best  people  never  do," 
etc.  The  result  of  it  all  was,  she  so 
wrought  upon  her  daughter's  nerves  that 
Tony  was  nearly  precipitated  into  a  moral 
panic  before  she  was  safe  in  her  father's 
democratic  arms. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  turn  at  this  point 
to  Norman  Schuyler  Van  Home. 

If,  a  six-month  ago,  you  had  asked  Van 
Home  what  he  most  loved,  it  is  fairly  cer- 
tain that  he  would  have  rephed  laconically. 
— "  Coaching  and  polo."  That  is,  if  you 
had  known  him  well ;  otherwise  you  might 
have  received  only  a  cool  stare,  which 
translated  meant,  "  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean?"  He  never  possessed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  gay-hearted  chap  with  a 


smile  for  every  one  he  met ;  but  those  who 
had  penetrated  his  quiet  reserve  found 
there  a  warmth  of  good  fellowship,  a  sense 
of  humor  and  a  keenness  of  sympathy 
which  made  them  say  with  conviction  that 
Van  was  one  of  the  "whitest  chaps  God 
ever  made." 

As  is  frequently  the  case  with  men  in 
close  touch  with  the  open,  he  lived  much 
alone  and  took  little  trouble  to  acquire 
new  friends.  His  polo  pony  "Satyr"  saw 
him  oftener  than  did  his  mother's  drawing- 
room,  and  he  spent  far  more  hours  tool- 
ing his  four-in-hand  over  country  high- 
ways than  in  doing  his  Christian  social 
duty  at  his  sisters'  germans. 

Long  experience  in  the  futility  of  argu- 
ment with  her  son  had  taught  Mrs.  Van 
Horne  to  submit  with  what  grace  she 
might  to  what  she  called,  to  her  friends, 
"dear  Norman's  idiosyncrasies."  But 
there  was  one  topic  which  she  steadily 
refused  to  eliminate  from  her  maternal 
conversation — and  that  was  the  necessity 
of  her  son's  entering  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony.  She  harried  the  theme  to 
bits.  The  fruitless  result  of  her  pro- 
testations was  invariably  the  same,  and 
invariably  caused  her  a  deep  sigh  and  a 
mournful  shake  of  her  impressive  white 
curls. 

"But  why  should  I  marry?"  would 
inquire  Van  Horne,  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
after  the  last  battery  of  irrefragable  rea- 
sons had  been  fired  at  him.  And  at 
this  Mrs.  Van  Horne  was  wont  majes- 
tically to  leave  him  with  a  mildy  caustic 
comment  or  two  on  his  social  depravity. 

Van  Home  took  a  keen  delight  in  driv- 
ing the  big  coach  that  three  times  a  week 
made  the  trip  from  the  Waldorf  to  Fair- 
wood.  For  the  joy  of  hearing  the  clank, 
clank  of  the  harness,  and  the  fanfare 
of  the  guard's  horn,  of  feeling  the  sleek 
high-bred  animals  tugging  at  the  reins  in 
his  hands,  and  the  freedom  of  clattering 
away  over  the  city  pavements  and  out  into 
the  long  country  roads,  Norman  Van 
Horne  would  willingly  have  endured  the 
companionship  of  the  most  objectionable 
of  his  kind. 
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Now  fashionable 
coaching  to  Antonia 
Wickersham  was  a 
new  and  hitherto  un- 
discovered pastime. 
To  be  sure,  she  had 
seen  and  had  ridden 
in  the  lumbering  old 
stage  coaches  that 
swayed  and  pitched 
over  the  roads  to  the 
mining  camps  in  the 
Western  country,  and 
were  occasionally 
"held up."  But  this 
was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing.  There- 
fore, when  it  so  hap- 
pened that  on  a  fine 
sunny  afternoon  she 
took  her  seat  on  the 
box  of  the  Fairwood 
coach  with  the  driver, 
her  father  being 
stowed  conveniently 
somewhere  in  the 
rear,  she  felt  a  very 
decided  thrill. 

Tony  Wickersham 
was  an  undeniably 
pretty  girl.  The 
newspapers  referred 
to  her  as  "  piquantly 
beautiful."      As  she 

had  not  spent  a  fortnight  in  New  York 
without  arriving  at  a  very  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  kind  of  garments  it  was 
fitting  and  obhgatory  that  she  should  be 
clad  in,  in  consequence  she  calmly  took 
her  seat  serene  in  the  perfection  of  a  light- 
ish, yellowish,  most  distracting  coaching 
gown.' 

It  occurred  to  her  before  the  start  that 
"the  driver,"  as  she  mentally  put  him  down, 
looked  an  extremely  well-bred  person  for 
the  business,  and  in  some  other  occupation 
of  life  he  might  have  been  called  handsome. 
The  excitement  when  the  grooms  let  go 
the  horses'  heads,  and  the  coach  rumbled 
splendidly  away,  drove  all  this  out  of  her 
mind. 

It  must  have  been  the  tendrils  of  bronze- 
red  hair  escaping  from  beneath  Tony's 
Paris  hat  that  stimulated  him,  for  pres- 
ently Van  Home  remarked  that  the  day 
was  fine.  Miss  Wickersham  stared.  She 
had  no  intention  of  breaking  any  social 


"And  for  the  remainder  of  the  run  the  pair  on  the 
box  were  silent." 


customs  if  she  could 
help  it,  and  she  very 
well  knew  that  one 
does  not  bandy  con- 
versation with  one's 
coachman  —  in  New 
York. 

"Very,"  she  there- 
fore answered  chill- 
ingly. 

A  bad  crossing 
claimed  all  of  Van 
Home's  attention  at 
that  moment  and  he 
rather  missed  the  icy 
effect. 

"It's  awfully  jolly 
getting  out  of  town, 
isn't  it  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued—  for  him  an 
unwonted  conversa- 
tional effort. 

"Very,"  more 
coldly  than  before. 

"Are  you  fond  of 
coaching  ?  "  Van 
Home  went  on  in- 
trepidly. It  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that 
Tony  was  extraor- 
dinarily nice  to  look 
at. 

Tony  gazed  stonily 
off  at  the  view.  If 
she  were  only  home,  she  considered,  she 
could  talk  to  this  driver  man — he  seemed 
quite  nice — but  it  would  never  do  in  New 
York.     She  sighed. 

When  they  were  well  out  of  town.  Van 
Home  again  renewed  his  polite  question- 
ings. 

"This  Jersey  country  is  rather  nice. 
Don't. you  think  so?" 

This  impudent  persistence  was  more 
than  Miss  Wickersham  could  endure. 
Certainly  she  must  put  a  stop  to  it.  She 
gave  a  nervous  little  swallow  and  then  said 
quite  clearly  and  emphatically,  "  You  will 
please  be  good  enough  not  to  talk  to  me." 
She  instantly  felt,  for  some  reason,  very 
caddish  about  the  matter;  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  thing  was  done.  With  a  guilty  soul 
she  turned  her  eyes  unflaggingly  on  the 
landscape. 

Norman  Van  Home  looked  at  her 
quickly  and  his  brown  eyes  lighted  with 
amusement  and  admiration  at  the  straight 
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"  '  Poppa,'  he  heard  an  adorable  voice  say 


'please  tip  him  well  for  me.' ' 


line  of  her  lips  and  heightened  color  of  her 
cheeks. 

"I  beg  pardon  for  annoying  you,"  he 
said  quietly.  And  for  the  remainder  of 
the  run  the  pair  on  the  box  were  silent. 

At  Fairwood  Tony  alighted  and  drew 
her  father  by  the  arm  to  Van  Home.  He 
was  standing  at  one  side  intent  on  the 
grooms  who  were  taking  out  the  horses. 

"Poppa,"  he  heard  an  adorable  voice 
at  his  elbow  say,  ''this  driver  is  really  a 
very  good  man.  Please  tip  him  well  for 
me." 

Before  the  astounded  driver  could  pro- 
test, the  Honorable  Marcus  had  mag- 
nanimously slipped  a  silver  dollar  into  his 
hand,  and  with  the  commending  words — 
"You  gave  us  a  good  trip,  my  man,"  had 
departed,  taking  his  daughter  with  him. 

Norman  Van  Home  tipped! 

"Tipped  like  a  damned  waiter,"  he 
muttered.  Then  suddenly  he  burst  into 
a  laugh.  "Tipped!  By  Jove!  Me — 
tipped — for  a  good  trip — O  Lord!" 

Something,  possibly  the  memory  of 
Tony's  wonderful  red  hair — he  was  fond 
of  that  sort  of  hair — made  him  pause  re- 
flectively. 

Presently  he  dropped  the  silver  piece 
into  his  pocket. 

II 

Tony  had  staid  on  in  New  York  with 
Althea  Ridgewood  after  her  mother  had 
returned  with  the  Honorable  Marcus  to 
Montana.  The  combination  of  her  beauty 


and  charm  of  man- 
ner, which  latter 
had  surprisingly  re- 
covered its  wonted 
piquant  attractive- 
ness after  her  moth- 
er's departure,  add- 
ed to  her  father's 
millions,  made  Miss' 
Wickersham  an  ex- 
ceedingly popular 
acquisition  to  New 
York  society,  and 
under  the  sophisti- 
cated guidance  of 
her  early  friend  Al- 
thea, she  now  took 
social  hazards  with 
fearless     equanim- 

But  of  one  experience  she  had  never 
made  mention,  unless  perhaps  to  her 
Creator  in  her  prayers.  And  the  sight 
of  a  four-in-hand  brought  the  blush  of 
shame  to  her  cheek. 

Tony  and  Althea  were  at  the  Fraw- 
leighs'  country  place — Green  Court — in 
Connecticut,  for  a  week.  The  house  was 
full  and  the  party  was  a  particularly  gay 
one.  The  Frawleighs  belonged  to  the 
sporting  set,  and  in  consequence  most  of 
the  week  had  gone  to  golfing,  polo  and 
riding  to  hounds  during  the  day,  and 
billiards  and  bridge  during  most  available 
hours  of  the  night. 

Friday  afternoon  the  men  staying  in  the 
house  had  arranged  a  polo  match  with  a 
team  picked  up  around  the  countryside. 
At  the  last  moment  Tony  sent  down  word 
that  she  feared  she  could  not  possibly  see 
the  play ;  her  head  was  aching  so  terribly, 
and,  really,  if  they  did  not  mind 

On  her  insistent  plea  that  all  she  wanted 
was  to  be  left  quite  alone  in  her  room,  the 
entire  party  went  on  to  the  field,  leaving 
Tony  with  their  tender  solicitations  and 
bottles  of  eau  de  Cologne.  And  if  the  fact 
of  Norman  Van  Home's  being  one  of  the 
opposing  polo  players  had  anything  at  all 
to  do  with  Tony's  headache,  it  is  certain 
she  did  not  admit  it  to  any  one.  But  since 
her  coaching  trip  to  Fairwood,  it  must  be 
confessed  she  had  consistently  manoeu- 
vered  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 

Early  in  the  match.  Van  Home,  who 
had  been  putting  up  a  splendid  game  and 
had  two  goals  to  his  credit,  was  thrown 
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from  his  pony.  The  animal  was  a  vicious 
little  brute  and  could  never  be  depended 
on — Van  Home  himself  was  never  sure 
of  him.  They  picked  Norman  up  con- 
siderably battered^  and  with  a  nasty  cut  on 
the  forehead  where  "Satyr's"  hoof  had 
struck  him.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
out  of  the  game  for  that  day,  and  a  sub- 
stitute was  found  to  take  his  place. 

When  Van  Home  regained  conscious- 
ness, Mrs.  Frawleigh  insisted  on  driving 
him  to  Green  Court  in  her  cart,  that  being 
the  nearest  house.  He  combated  her 
decision  with  such  force  and  emphasis  that 
a  compromise  was  finally  effected — he 
agreed  to  let  one  of  the  grooms  take  him 
up  in  the  cart  on  the  express  condition  that 
the  rest  of  the  people  stayed  to  see  the 
game  out.  Whereupon  they  bandaged 
him  up  as  best  they  could  and  packed  him 
off,  and  it  took  all  the  nerve  he  had  to 
smile  as  he  drove  away. 

Tony  was  established  in  the  library  with 
a  novel  when  she  heard  wheels  on  the 
drive  and  a  man's  voice  dismissing  the 
groom.  To  be  quite  exact,  she  instantly 
sHpped  behind  the  hangings  and  peeped 
through  the  window.  Some  one  stumbled 
up  the  steps  of  the  veranda,  and  sank 
heavily  into  a  chair  with  something  very 
like  a  stifled  groan.  A  turn  of  his  head, 
and  Tony  gasped  with  astonishment  as  she 
recognized  Norman  Van  Home,  his  head 
tied  up  in  a  bloody 
bandage.  Just  then 
his  white  face  grew 
several  shades  whiter, 
and  he  toppled  weak- 
ly out  of  his  chair  to 
the  floor  in  a  dead 
faint. 

"  What  on  earth 
shall  I  do?"  flashed 
through  Tony's 
mind,  and  for  an 
instant  she  hesitated. 
Then  she  rang  fran- 
tically for  the  ser- 
vants. 

The  butler  could 
not  be  found.  With 
the  inefficient  assist- 
ance of  two  fright- 
ened, trembling 
maids,  she  managed 
to  drag  Van  Home 
into  the  library  and 


on  a  sofa.  It  was  a  full  fifteen  minutes 
before  he  gave  any  signs  of  hfe.  At  last 
his  eyehds  began  to  flutter.  With  a  sigh 
of  relief  Tony  relaxed  her  efforts  for  a 
moment.  "I  can't  face  him,"  was  her 
one  thought. 

"Send  one  of  the  men  for  a  doctor, 
Annie,"  she  said  sharply  to  one  of  the 
women,  drawing  her  aside. 

"  If  you  please,  Miss,  they're  all  away — 
the  men — to  the  polo,  they  are." 

"Then  send  the  butler." 

"He's  out  this  afternoon,  Miss." 

"  Then  don't  stand  there  like  a  fool — go 
yourself,"  said  Tony  crisply;  she  had  cer- 
tain qualities  that  had  put  Marcus  W.  in 
Congress. 

"  It's  a  mile  to " 

"Go.     At  once." 

By  this  time  the  remaining  maid  was 
reduced  to  hysterics.  As  Tony  hastily  led 
her  out  of  the  room  an  idea  suddenly 
struck  her.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
dimples  perceptibly  deepened. 

"  Sarah,"  she  whispered,  "  take  off  your 
cap  and  apron  and  give  them  to  me — no, 
don't  say  a  word — do  just  as  I  tell  you 
— quick.  Now  go  for  more  cracked  ice 
and  towels." 

When  Van  Home  finally  opened  his  eyes 
in  a  giddy  bewildered  way  on  a  room  that, 
after  whirling  about  like  the  Ferris  wheel 
for  several  seconds,  finally  settled  in  some- 


"  How  did  I  get  here  ?  " 
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thing  like  a  stable  equilibrium,  he  found 
an  extremely  demure  and  attractive  maid 
beside  him.  She  was  applying  ice  to  his 
head  in  a  thoroughly  competent  manner, 
with  deft,  grateful  hands. 

"I  say — you — you're  very  good — I — 
it's  an  awful  bother,"  he  murmured 
faintly. 

"  You  mustn't  talk,"  answered  his  nurse 
with  decision. 

"What  happened,  anyway?"  he  con- 
tinued, more  coherently. 

Tony  hesitated.  "You — you  drove  up 
here  in  the  cart  with  James,  and — I — 
think  you  must  have  fallen  on  the  porch. 
I — we — found  you  there." 

"  Oh,  yes — it  was  that  blessed  pony  of 
mine — he  played  me  a  bad  trick.  I  came 
up  here  because  Mrs.  Frawleigh  insisted 
that  it  was  too  far  to  go  home — where  I'm 
staying." 

"  I  fainted,  didn't  I  ?  Silly  thing  to  do, ' ' 
he  went  on,  trying  to  sit  up.  "  How  did  I 
get  here?" 

"We — we  dragged  you  in  here."  Tony 
was  rapidly  becoming  embarrassed. 

Van  Home  looked  at  her  keenly.  There 
was  something  familiar  about  that  red  hair 
and  that  voice — he  thought  he  knew  it. 

"  That  was  mighty  good  of  you — er,  I 
say,  what  is  your  name?" 

Tony  swallowed  desperately — then  put 
on  a  bold  front. 

"  Annie,  sir.  I'm  Mrs.  Frawleigh's  maid. 
I  ain't  been  here  so  very  long,  though." 

"I  see.  Well,  Annie,  I'm  extremely 
obliged  to  you.  If  you'll  help  me  a  bit — 
there — so — now,  I'm  all  right.  Oh,  I  can 
sit  up,  don't  worry.    I  think  I  could  walk." 

"  Don't  do  it,  sir,"  anxiously  protested 
Tony.  "  One  of  the  girls  has  went  for  the 
doctor.     He'll  be  here  in  a  minute." 

"  Oh,  hang  it — but  I  don't  need  one,  you 
know.  Er — Annie — if  you  could  get  me  a 
brandy  and  soda — I — that's  a  good  girl." 

Tony  disappeared  thankfully. 

"Hum,"  muttered  Van  Home,  his  gaze 
following  her  eagerly. 

When  she  came  back,  very  much 
flushed,  he  insisted  that  she  makehis  drink 
for  him,  and  his  eyes  strayed  repeatedly 
to  the  rings  on  Tony's  shaking  fingers  as 
he  took  it  from  her. 


"That's  better." 

"Annie,"  he  began  presently,  "it's 
very  good  of  you  to " 

Tony's  heart  beat  with  resounding 
thumps.  Why  did  she  ever  attempt  such 
a  foolish,  crazy  thing,  she  thought  ?  Why 
didn't  he  stop  looking  at  her  with  those 
keen  brown  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  every- 
thing?    If  she  could  only  get  away. 

"Annie" — again  that  irresistible  voice. 

"  Oh,  there's  the  doctor,"  she  cried  in 
relief  as  a  carriage  came  rapidly  up  the 
drive. 

There  was  an  instant  gleam  of  fun  in 
Van  Home's  eyes — "I'll  go  out  to  meet 
him,"  he  said,  rising  unsteadily;  "and,  my 
good  girl,  here's  something — er — I'm  sure 
I'm  very  grateful — I  wish  it  were — no,  no, 
don't  thank  me.  Good-by — I'll  get  him 
to  drive  me  up  to  my  place  —  good- 
by." 

Tony  was  left  alone  with  a  silver  dollar 
lying  heavily  in  her  pink  palm.  She 
smiled  at  it  a  little  tearfully — there's  a  cer- 
tain tragedy  in  being  mistaken  for  a  maid 
even  if  one  makes  up  for  the  part. 

"At  any  rate,"  she  said  softly,  "this 
squares  the  account  of  the  coaching  trip 
to  Fairwood.  And  I  don't  believe  he  sus- 
pected." 


Ill 


As  to  what  happened  after  that,  and 
what  Tony  told  Althea  Ridgewood  and 
the  Frawleighs,  and  how  Van  Home  was 
formally  presented  to  Miss  Wickersham 
the  next  evening  but  one  at  dinner,  and 
what  those  two  said  and  did — all  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  following  winter  the  news- 
papers devoted  a  great  deal  of  space  to 
the  pictures  of  Van  Home  and  Tony,  and 
gave  long  and  untrustworthy  accounts  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Honorable  Marcus 
Whitman  Wickersham's  beautiful  daugh- 
ter Antonia — one  of  Washington's  belles 
— to  Norman  Schuyler  Van  Home. 

But  to  this  day  Tony  does  not  know 
whether  Van  Home  recognized  her  on  the 
day  of  his  polo  accident.  And  in  safe 
keeping  with  her  jewels  at  the  safety  de- 
posit vault  is  a  silver  dollar — Tony's  tip. 
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TWO  BROTHERS  OF  THE  ANGLING  CRAFT 

JUST  as  every  orator  wishes  he  could 
have  heard  Daniel  Webster,  every  an- 
gler with  the  stamp  of  the  craft  upon 
him  wishes  he  might  have  sat  for  a  day  at 
the  feet  of  Izaak  Walton,  to  catch  some  of 
the  charm  of  that  master  angler's  presence. 
One  day  the  editor  of  Outing  said  to  me 
that  we  have  anglers  among  us  just  as  great 
as  Izaak,  and  equally  quaint  in  personality. 
He  mentioned  some  of  them,  and  then  I 
grasped  his  meaning,  for  I  had  known  one 
since  1899.  In  that  summer  I  was  in 
New  York  City,  a  stranger  and  hungry  to 
see  some  one  I  knew.  I  had  been  a  reader 
of  the  American  Angler  almost  from  the 
time  I  learned  to  read,  and  felt  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  editor,  whom  I  had 
never  seen.  So  I  took  a  notion  to  call  on 
WiUiam  C.  Harris.  I  invented  one  of 
those  excuses  we  all  invent  on  such  oc- 
casions— I  have  forgotten  it  *now — and 
bearded  the  editor  in  his  den. 

The  office  boy  did  not  ask  my  name.  If 
I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Harris  I  should  step 
this  way.  I  found  a  youngish-looking 
man  of  seventy  years.  His  hair  was  brown, 
his  eye  bright  and  his  hand-shake  strong 
and  hearty.  He  asked  about  the  Michi- 
gan grayling,  and  thereupon  I  forgot  my 
excuse,  for  my  head  was  full  of  the  gray- 
ling and  its  coming  destruction.  So  was 
that  of  my  new  friend,  apparently.  He 
had  fished  the  upper  Manistee;  had 
waded  Bear  Creek,  and  had  even  fallen  on 
that  patch  of  slippery  clay  just  above  Hop- 
kins' hard-wood  camp,  where  I  had  come 
to  grief  not  two  months  before.  In  an 
hour  or  so  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  was 
taking  a  rather  generous  portion  of  a  New 
York  editor's  time.  I  reaHzed,'also,  that 
whea  it  is  too  late  to  repair  an  injury  it 
is  philosophical  to  waste  no  further  time 
and  energy  in  the  attempt  to  excuse  it.  I 
was  starting  to  go,  when  he  asked  about 
the  great  lake  trout  and  the  maskalonge, 
and  appeared  to  have  such  a  real  interest 
in  the  things  I  could  tell  that  I  finally  went 
away  feeling  no  excuse  had  been  needed. 
Afterward,  when  I  came  to  know  his  kind- 


ness of  heart,  I  knew  he  had  understood, 
and  had  taken  pains  to  relieve  me  of  em- 
barrassment. 

Now  I  have  often  wanted  to  define  the 
word  "  craft,"  as  appUed  to  those  who  an- 
gle, and  have  never  yet  devised  a  way. 
But  in  this  first  visit  you  see  one  of  its 
manifestations.  It  is  a  sort  of  natural  free- 
masonry. It  is  something  of  fellowship 
in  a  common  cause  that  makes  strangers 
like  old  friends.  It  was  this  which  ex- 
plained another  meeting  that  occurred  in 
another  New  York  office,  back  in  the 
seventies.  Mr.  Harris  himself  had  just 
come  to  New  York.  He  came  from  Phila- 
delphia. He  had  been  medical  student, 
steamship  purser  and  promoter  of  a  great 
steamship  line.  Then  the  war  had  come, 
and  he  had  gone  away  to  fight.  He  had 
come  back  as  captain  of  a  company,  and 
given  up  steam-shipping  for  journalism; 
at  last  he  had  sold  out  his  newspaper 
interests  and  started  for  the  metropolis. 
Being  an  angling  enthusiast,  he  knew 
Forest  and  Stream,  the  sporting  weekly 
started  by  Charles  Hallock  in  1873.  He 
took  a  hunger  to  talk  with  the  editor,  and 
probably  inventing  an  excuse  of  his  own, 
entered  the  office.  He  assures  me  that 
he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  engaging  in 
journalism  any  further.  Mr.  Hallock 
tells  me  also  that  he  did  not  want  a  partner. 
But  they  talked  fishing  and  newspapers, 
and  fishing  again,  and  when  Harris  left 
the  office  he  was  Hallock's  partner.  Hal- 
lock had  not  heard  of  him  before.  Harris 
gave  references.  Hallock  never  looked 
them  up.  Unbusinesslike,  you  say?  It 
was  merely  another  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  anghng  craft. 

For  some  years  the  two  anglers  were 
together  on  Forest  and  Streajn.  Then 
Harris  sold  his  interest.  A  few  months 
later  the  founder  Hkewise  sold  out.  Harris 
had  started  the  American  Angler.  One 
day  Hallock  dropped  into  the  office. 

"I  want  a  job,"  said  he. 

Harris  knew  his  old  friend  was  wealthy. 
The  Angler  was  a  new  and  as  yet  doubt- 
ful venture.  He  explained  the  situa- 
tion. 
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"Do  you  want  me  to  work  on  the  An- 
gler?" asked  Hallock. 

"Why,   of   course,   but  you   see " 

began  Harris,  when  Hallock  broke  in : 

"  Do  you  want  me  bad  enough  to  pay 
my  carfare?" 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "I'm  not  look- 
ing for  a  fat  salary.  I  want  to  be  back  at 
work  with  Old  Man  Harris."  This,  too, 
was  unbusinesshke  possibly,  but  it  is 
another  very  good  manifestation  of  what 
one  means  by  the  freemasonry  of  angling. 

And  now  behold  how  these  two  apostles 
of  angling  searched  the  waters  for  new 
facts,  new  fish  and  new  experiences. 
Hallock  fished  from  Bermuda  to  Alaska. 
Harris  did  not  go  so  far,  but  he  can  come 
pretty  near  to  telhng  exactly  what  fish  you 
will  find  in  Blank  Brook,  in  Blank  town- 
ship of  Blank  County,  Idaho,  Texas  or 
Rhode  Island.  New  fishes  and  new  facts 
about  them  he  loved  as  a  miser  loves  gold, 
only  he  did  not  hoard  them,  but  gathered 
them  to  give  out  again. 

One  day  Harris  chanced  to  be  in  St. 
Paul.  He  was  talking  with  General 
Passenger  Agent  Charley  Fee,  who  said 
Harris  should  go  to  Montana  to  catch  gray- 
ling in  a  stream  at  that  time  much  adver- 
tised. 

Harris  said  there  were  no  grayling  in  the 
stream.  The  railroad  man  laughed  at 
him  as  a  New  Yorker  who  pretended  to 
know  more  about  a  certain  Montana  river 
than  a  man  who  had  fished  it. 

The  dispute  waxed  warm.  Harris  was 
due  in  New  York  on  a  certain  day,  and  by 
taking  the  first  train  west  he  could  have 
six  hours  on  the  stream  and  still  keep  his 
engagement.  In  thirty-six  hours  he  was 
on  the  stream,  with  a  local  representative 
of  the  railroad.  He  waded  in,  made  one 
cast,  and  was  fast  to  a  silvery  thing  that 
tore  about  with  an  air  mightily  like  that  of 
the  grayling.  It  came  to  the  net,  and  the 
local  representative  of  the  railroad  fairly 
shouted : 

"There,  there;  it's  a  grayling." 

"Pack  this  carefully  in  moss,"  said 
Harris.  "Send  it  to  your  General  Pas- 
senger Agent."  Then  he  walked  to  the 
telegraph  office  and  wired  that  official. 

"Am  sending  one  of  your  grayling.  It's 
an  infernal  old  river  whitefish." 

Then  he  took  the  train  for  New  York, 
and  kept  his  engagement. 

There  is  no  way  to  know  a  man  Hke  fish- 


ing with  him,  and  I  hoped  that  it  might  be 
my  fortune  to  see  these  famous  anglers  on 
the  stream.  Fortune  was  kind,  for  one 
day  Mr.  Harris  came  into  Outing  office 
and  said,  "Let's  go  up  the  Delaware  and 
catch  some  bass."  This  was  last  Septem- 
ber, and  Harris  was  seventy-two. 

Two  days  later  we  were  eating  dinner 
in  the  dining-car  of  a  train  which  winds 
along  the  Delaware,  when  a  thin,  wiry, 
nervous,  bright-eyed  man  with  white  hair 
and  mustache  came  into  the  car.  He 
walked  up  to  my  companion  and  asked: 
"Isn't  this  Old  Man  Harris?" 
"Yes,  and  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  you're 
Old  Man  Hallock." 

"  Not  so  very  old.  I'm  only  sixty-nine." 
So  the  man  we  wanted  most  of  all  had 
come  to  us  by  one  of  those  lucky  accidents 
which  will  now  and  then  make  up  for 
any  amount  of  the  traditional  fisherman's 
luck.  I  guessed  that  it  was  a  good  time  to 
let  them  chat,  so  I  went  to  hunt  up  a  time 
table,  and  came  back  half  an  hour  later, 
to  find  them  arguing  over  one  of  those 
standing  subjects  of  dispute  which  all 
specialists  have.  For  years  Hallock  had 
held  that  the  brook  trout  and  sea  trout  are 
distinct  species.  Harris  claimed  that  they 
are  the  same  fish,  one  in  salt  and  the  other 
in  fresh  water,  and  modified  in  color  by 
their  environment.  The  battle  was  at  its 
height  when  Harris  brought  up  his  re- 
serves. He  had  taken  a  sea  trout  in  a 
fresh-water  stream  which  empties  into  the 
ocean,  and  it  was  becoming  spotted,  just 
like  the  brook  trout.  This  was  a  clincher, 
he  held ;  and  I  could  see  that  Hallock  was 
almost  persuaded.  I  knew  that  Harris, 
the  rascal,  had  brought  up  the  argument, 
and  held  back  his  clincher  until  there 
should  be  a  witness  to  the  downfall  of  his 
opponent. 

Next  day  Hallock  joined  us  at  a  little 
village  where  the  Delaware  makes  a  turn, 
and  alternates  rift  with  pool.  Here  was 
ideal  bass  ground.  But  it  had  rained  and 
the  river  was  a  torrent.  There  were 
boarders  at  our  hostelry  who  looked  glum, 
and  declared  that  there  was  no  use  fishing. 
No,  admitted  my  friends,  not  for  bass,  but 
perhaps  one  might  get  a  few  chubs  and 
sunfish.  Thereupon  one  portly  individual 
turned  up  his  nose  and  said  he  did  not 
catch  chubs  and  sunfish.  Later  the  same 
person  asked  the  landlord  who  those  men 
might  be  who  seemed  to  know  how  to  han- 
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die  their  tackle  pretty  well,  considering 
they  were  after  chubs.  When  he  heard 
the  names  of  Hallock  and  Harris,  the 
portly  man  shrank  considerably. 

That  day  I  learned  something  about  the 
real  angler.  He  will  fish  for  whatever 
offers  good  sport,  and  with  whatever 
means  promises  success.  We  gave  the 
bass  up  after  a  while  and  contented  our- 
selves with  whipping  the  little  bayous  and 
incoming  streams  where  chubs  lay,  and 
we  had  a  good  time  too.  Harris  caught 
a  dozen  or  thereabouts,  and  Hallock  some- 
what fewer.  And  when,  at  luncheon,  an 
earnest  disciple  asked  what  sort  of  tackle 
he  should  get  for  striped  bass,  and  the 
portly  man  had  advised  a  rod  whose  price 
would  be  prohibitive  to  the  average  young 
angler,  the  two  old  men  of  the  craft  sug- 
gested a  seventy -five-cent  straight  bamboo 
as  just  as  good  for  that  sort  of  fishing,  but 
they  added  that  one  should  not  economize 
on  reel  or  line. 

In  the  afternoon  Hallock  had  to  leave 
to  catch  the  train.  Harris  and  I  were 
wading  the  Delaware.  Harris  said  good- 
by  and  said  nothing  of  going  to  the  train. 
I  patterned  my  conduct  after  his.  When 
Hallock  was  out  of  sight,  Harris  spoke. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  run 
down  to  the  train  and  see  him  off?" 


Full  of  humility  at  deserving  the  sug- 
gestion, I  hurried  away.  I  caught  up  with 
Hallock,  and  he  turned  on  me  almost 
fiercely. 

"  Did  you  leave  that  old  man  in  that 
river  alone  ?  There's  no  telling  what  may 
happen."  So  I  turned  back  again,  think- 
ing, somehow,  of  the  man  in  the  fable  who 
tried  to  please  everybody  and  ended  by 
carrying  his  donkey.  "He's  a  good  old 
fellow, ain't  he  ?"  added  Hallock,  in  a  softer 
tone.  "I'm  sorry  he  curses  so."  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  Harris  had  on  one 
occasion  said  "damn." 

On  the  stream  there  was  about  each 
that  which  spoke  of  the  skill  which  comes 
with  long  experience.  The  deft  cast  that 
sent  the  flies  into  the  little  eddy  among  the 
rocks,  just  where  a  chub  was  lying,  and 
made  no  fuss  and  useless  motion — but 
you  know  what  I  mean — you  who  have 
watched  a  skilful  man  practising  any  art; 
the  quiet,  modest  way  that  tells  us  the  set 
rules  we  give  the  tyro  for  his  good  long  ago 
were  assimilated,  and  become  part  of  the 
man. 

Two  men  more  unlike  in  temperament 
could  hardly  be  found.  Hallock  is  ner- 
vous and  restless;  Harris  more  deliber- 
ate. Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  for  their 
long-standing     friendship.     The     former 
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declined  the  editorship  of  one  of  the  great- 
est magazines  because  he  would  not  be 
tied  down  to  oldfice  work.  He  hunted 
buffalo  and  dodged  Apaches  that  he  might 
tell  magazine  readers  what  the  Far  West 
was  like.  He  shot  caribou  in  Labrador, 
explored  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  went  with 
revenue  officials  to  hunt  moonshiners  in 
Tennessee.  He  founded  a  town  in  Minne- 
sota, a  famous  club  and  game  preserve  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  paper  in  New  York. 
He  crossed  the  continent  along  the  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  when  that  railroad 
was  only  a  dream.  And  about  it  all  he 
has  written,  and  through  it  all  he  has 
fished  and  hunted,  and  by  it  he  has  learned, 


and  has  grown  old  in  all  the  sweetness  that 
characterizes  the  members  of  the  craft. 

Harris,  less  dashing,  goes  deeper  into  a 
subject  perhaps.  His  maxim  for  anglers 
is  that  angling  is  only  common  sense. 
What  this  means  is  plain  from  an  instance 
or  two.  He  was  fishing  for  trout  one  time 
on  a  stream  in  Sullivan  County,  New 
York.  Half  a  dozen  young  men  from  the 
city  were  at  the  same  hotel,  for  their  two- 
weeks'  vacations.  One  day,  after  a  rain, 
Harris  was  seen  to  take  his  rod  and  start 
up  a  little  brook,  hardly  a  step  in  width. 
The  boarders  laughed,  and  voted  him  ex- 
clusive rights  to  the  brooklet.  Harris 
laughed  too;  he   was  counting  on  a  big 
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laugh  later.  Now  common  sense  had 
told  him  that  in  this  unfished  water  might 
be  a  pool,  where  a  chance  trout  would  lie, 
and  sure  enough  in  a  hole  among  the 
alders  he  had  seen  the  prize  fish  of  the 
season.  It  told  him  also  that  the  trout 
would  feed  when  a  rain  came  to  wash  food 
down  plentifully.  It  told  him  that  this 
trout  had  seen  many  flies  of  the  aver- 
age size,  had  probably  been  hooked  at 
some  time,  and  would  be  wary.  Hence 
he  would  wait  till  after  a  rain,  and  then 
drop  into  the  pool  a  midge,  a  fly  smaller 
than  fishermen  use  in  that  district.  So 
when  the  first  rain  came,  the  boarders  saw 
Harris  turn  toward  his  "preserve,"  and 
they  laughed.  Harris  crawled  into  the 
bed  of  the  stream  below  the  overhanging 
alders.  By  one  of  the  casts  that  no  one 
can  describe,  he  dropped  a  midge  into  the 
big  trout's  pool.  When  the  commotion 
in  that  pool  had  subsided,  Harris  walked 
back  to  the  house  with  a  three-pounder. 
There  the  boarders  met  him,  and  he  had 
his  big  laugh. 

Once  the  proprietor  of  a  famous  fishing 
resort  in  Michigan  complained  that  the 
bass  were  no  longer  biting  in  his  lake. 
He  thought  they  were  all  caught  out  and 
asked  Harris'  advice  about  restocking. 
The  latter  had  fished  the  lake  some  years 
before,  and  knew  it  for  wonderful  bass 
ground.  He  learned  that  the  hotel  man 
and  his  guides  were  directing  anglers  to 
the  same  old  bays  where  they  had  fished 
for  years.     After  some  urging,  he  induced 


a  guide  to  row  him  about  unfished  parts 
of  the  lake.  He  put  out  a  trolling  line  and 
at  a  certain  spot  took  a  bass.  Then  he 
took  another  and  another.  He  tried  still- 
fishing,  and  found  that  bass  were  biting 
better  than  they  had  ever  done  in  the 
chosen  ground. 

"They  had  changed  their  feeding 
ground,"  said  he.  "  That's  all.  If  the 
owner  of  the  lake  had  used  just  the  least 
common  sense  he  would  have  found  it  out 
a  long  time  ago." 

Mr.  Hallock  came  to  my  desk  one  day 
last  winter  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the 
sportsman's  show.  He  was  in  a  hurry  as 
always,  and  afraid  of  taking  some  one's 
time.  We  went  to  the  show,  and  he  told 
me  how  he  had  conducted  the  first  sports- 
man's exhibit  in  the  country,  taking  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Northwest  to  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition.  Then  he  hurried  away  to 
take  a  train  for  California  or  somewhere. 

Mr.  Harris  came  the  other  day. 

"Young  fellow,"  said  he,  "let's  go 
fishin'." 

I  said  something  about  lack  of  time. 

"Young  fellow,"  he  interrupted,  "I've 
done  more  work  than  you'll  do,  and  I've 
always  had  time  to  fish.  When  I've 
wanted  to  go  fishin',  how  do  you  suppose  I 
found  time  ?  I  took  it — just  took  it.  And 
I'm  a  pretty  husky  chap  for  seventy-two. 
If  you  want  to  keep  young,  just  make  up 
your  mind  to  go  fishin'  when  you  want  to, 
and  then  take  time." 

And  I  guess  he  is  right. 


Mr.  Harris  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  on  Alturas  Creek,  Idaho,  July,  i8 
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AS  the  crow  flies,  it  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Siak  River,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sumatra,  to  the  low  moun- 
tain range  which  runs  along  the  extreme 
western  shore  from  northwest  to  south- 
east. But  in  Sumatra  you  do  not  journey 
as  the  crow  flies.  Until  you  reach  the 
foothills  trans-island  travel  is  impossible; 
therefore  you  follow  the  rivers,  of  which 
there  are  many,  and  tortuous.  By  the 
time  I  got  to  the  higher  ground  where  I 
hunted,  I  had  gone  over  four  hundred 
miles,  and  just  about  boxed  the  compass 
en  route. 

Inland  fifty  miles  on  the  river  of  same 
name  is  Siak,  metropolis  of  the  middle 
east  coast  and  military  headquarters  of 
the  Dutch,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  future 
of  this  potentially  rich,  though  untrav- 
eled  and  undeveloped  East  India  island. 
Officially,  Siak  for  one  mile  covers  both 
banks  of  the  river,  but  literally  there  are 
no  more  residents  than  could  find  easy  el- 
bow room  in  a  few  acres.  Politically,  the 
left  bank  is  Holland,  the  right  Sumatra.  On 
one  side  are  the  house  of  the  Dutch  Gover- 
nor, or  Controller,  the  jail,  the  barracks  for 
the  Dutch  local  army,  which  consists  largely 
of  native  soldiers,  and  the  quarters  of  the 
Dutch  officers;  on  the  opposite  side  are 
the  Sultan,  his  loyal  host,  and  a  few  Chi- 
nese shops. 

Here  I  disembarked  from  the  Hong 
Wan,  a  Chinese  tramp  steamer  of  low 
speed  and  high  stench,  to  be  greeted,  in 
bare  feet  and  sarong,|  by  the  Controller, 
who  was  most  hospitable  and  accommo- 
dating. He  insisted  on  taking  me  to  his 
own  house,  where  his  pleasant-faced,  good- 
humored  frau  made  the  most  toothsome 
curry  I  have  yet  tasted,  and  promised  that 
on  the  day  following  I  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Sultan,  of  whom,  he  assured 
me,  it  was  necessary  to  get  permission  for 
my  visit  to  the  interior.      The  day  of  my 

*  These  photographs  were  taken  in  heavy  rain  and 
in  jungle  where  no  sun  penetrates  ;  none  will  deny 
Xhat  they  look  it.— Editor. 
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audience  fell  also  upon  the  one  chosen  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  "palace" 
which  the  Dutch  Government  had  recently 
completed  for  him,  and  was  made  the  oc- 
casion of  a  public  reception  and  much 
hilarity  through  the  insinuating  influence  of 
a  Dutch  cordial  called  "pint  " — whatever 
it  may  be.  The  Controller  and  his  staft" 
came  in  full  uniform,  but  the  Sultan  re- 
ceived us  in  the  European  clothes  he  al- 
ways aft'ects  on  gala  occasions,  supported 
by  his  full  standing  army  (of  twenty,  offi- 
cers and  men),  and  a  semicircle  of  brass- 
tray-bearing  natives  among  whom  were 
distributed  the  royal  betel-nut  box,  spit- 
toon, cigarettes,  tumbuk  lada,J  kris  and 
spear.  The  Sultan  was  a  rotund,  pop- 
eyed  little  man  of  about  thirty-five,  with  a 
mania  for  bestowing  royal  favors  or  orders 
(fruitful  field  for  some  of  our  distinguished 
war  correspondents!)  and  a  penchant  for 
hanging  brass  chains  upon  his  waistcoat, 
and  binding  diamond-studded  decorations 
about  his  instep.  At  his  feet,  on  the  floor 
sat  two  coffee-colored  sons  of  eight  and 
ten  years, — one  of  whom  must  have  been  by 
a  favorite  wife,  for  he  was  dazzling  in  pur- 
ple velvet  trimmed  with  gold  braid;  and 
each  lad  wore  bracelets  and  anklets  and 
was  loaded  with  brass  chains  and  covered 
by  shining  medals,  which  for  the  most  part 
suggested  dismembered  tin  cups,  teapots, 
and  soda-water  bottle  stoppers.  I  took 
photographs  of  the  Sultan  in  all  his  glory, 
but,  together  with  other  used  films  and 
some  hunting  trophies,  they  were  subse- 
quently lost  on  one  of  the  several  occa- 
sions my  skilled  watermen  upset  our  boats 
in  descending  the  up-country  rivers. 

I  was  detained  in  an  antechamber 
while  this  imposing  spectacle  arranged  it- 
self in  the  audience  hall  for  my  particular 
amazement;  and  if  I  was  not  amazed — at 
least  I  was  amused.  His  August  Majesty 
received  me  most  graciously,  as  befitted 
a  potentate  of  his  quahty ;  and  after  offer- 
ing me  a  very  bad  cigarette,  generously 
granted  permission  for   me  to  hunt  the 
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interior  country,  of  whicii  lie  knew  notliing 
and  influenced  less,  provided  I  presented 
him  one  tusk  of  every  elephant  I  shot. 
Sovereignty  over  the  interior,  where  none 
venture,  not  even  the  Dutch,  is  a  little 
pleasantry  with  which  the  Controller  tic- 
kled the  amour  propre  of  the  Sultan  and 
that  of  the  commanding  general  of  his 
standing  army.  And  the  Dutch  pay  well 
for  their  httle  joke;  they  give  the  Sultan 
$16,000  (silver)  a  month,  which  enables 
his  Royal  Highness  to  periodically  enrich 
Singapore  shopkeepers ;  and  to  hang  more 
brass  chains  on  his  waistcoats  than  he 
ever  dreamed  could  be  found  in  all  the 
world — before  the  Dutch  came  to  Siak. 

Such  a  business  came  of  my  preparing 
for  the  trip !  The  Dutch  do  not  hunt ;  no 
other  white  man  had  visited  that  section; 
and  the  natives  have  neither  liking  nor 
skill  for  the  game.  So  there  was  a  great 
how-to-do  before  I  got  away.  First,  the 
pow-wow  with  the  Sultan;  then,  at  his  in- 
stigation, consultations  with  many  old  na- 
tives, who  had  never  strayed  from  the 
waterway  thoroughfares;  and  finally  a 
formal  dinner  given  by  the  Controller,  that 
his  staff  en  masse  might  give  me  the  benefit 
of  their  advice,  which,  considering  that  the 
most  daring  among  them  had  never  gone 
fifty  miles  from  the  fort  towards  the  inte- 
rior, was  of  course  very  valuable.  The 
Controller  meant  well  and  during  my  stay 
treated  me  with  utmost  kindness  and  con- 
sideration— for  which  he  shall  always  hold 
a  warm  spot  in  my  heart — but  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  rare  information  which 
this  two  weeks  of  dining  and  "  pinting  " 
and  pow-wowing  developed,  was  that,  at 
the  foot  of  the  range  over  towards  the  east- 
ern coast,  elephants  were  said  to  be  plenti- 
ful, and  if  I  "just  followed  the  rivers" 
branch  by  branch  in  that  direction,  etc., 
etc.,  "  until  I  could  get  no  farther,"  I  should 
be  well  on  towards  the  elephant  country; 
simple  directions  surely. 

And  so  we  set  out. 

My  outfit,  gathered  after  days  of  per- 
suasion and  hours  of  consultation  with  the 
Sultan,  consisted  of  a  sampan,  a  beamy 
type  of  rowboat  common  to  the  Asiatic 
coast  from  Yokohama  to  Calcutta,  a  six- 
paddle  dug-out,  two  Chinamen,  and  four 
Malays.  I  had  no  interpreter, — not  even 
the  Sultan  could  lay  hands  upon  one.  The 
provisions  (rice,'  coffee,  flour,  salt  and 
fish)  and  the  Chinamen  were  in  the  sam- 


pan; and  the  four  Malays  and  I  were  in 
the  dug-out.  When  it  was  impossible  to 
camp  on  the  river  banks,  as  most  usually 
it  was,  four  of  us  slept  in  the  sampan,  the 
other  three  in  the  dug-out;  and  when  it 
rained,  as  it  did  for  a  great  share  of  the 
time,  I  rigged  a  palm-leaf  covering  over 
the  sampan  and  there  spent  my  days  as 
well  as  my  nights. 

The  Chinamen  were  of  just  the  ordinary 
patient,  stoHd,  plodding  John  type,  the 
industrial  backbone  of  Siam  and  Malaya; 
but  the  Malays,  so  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand, were  distinguished  gentlemen, 
chosen  by  the  Sultan,  he  informed  me,  as 
fitted  to  serve  so  "  distinguished  a  traveler- 
hunter.  ' '  His  Majesty  possessed  the  true 
Oriental  tongue.  Certainly  the  Malays 
looked  the  part,  for  they  came  to  me  on  the 
morning  of  departure  each  attended  by  a 
bearer  carrying  the  paraphernalia  which 
goes  with  betel-nut  chewing.  Every  man 
of  them  had  at  least  one  kris  *  stuck  inside 
of  his  sarong  at  the  waist,  two  in  addi- 
tion had  tumbuk  ladas,  and  one  carried  a 
spear  which  bore  an  elaborately  chased  six- 
inch  broad  silver  band  bound  around  the 
business  end  of  the  four-foot  shaft.  I  had 
no  objection  to  the  armory,  but  drew  the 
line  on  the  servitors;  so  after  an  argument 
that  lasted  all  morning,  and  dragged  the 
Sultan  from  across  the  river  and  the  Con- 
troller from  his  noon  nap, — we  headed  up 
river  with  the  betel-nut  bearers  of  my 
high-born  servants  standing  on  the  bank. 

For  two  weeks,  always  up  stream,  we 
worked  our  way  from  river  to  river, 
each  precisely  like  the  other  in  its  garnet- 
colored  water  and  palm-studded  sides; 
each  narrower  and  of  swifter  current  than 
the  preceding  one.  The  water  we  boiled, 
of  course,  so  that  it  lost  some  of  its 
blackness,  though  very  little  of  its  unpleas- 
ant odor  and  taste.  The  stronger  current 
reduced  our  rate  of  progress  from  four  to 
three  miles  an  hour, — but  we  kept  at  it 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  my  aristocratic  company,  and  so  made 
good  day's  traveling  of  it.  At  Pakam,  where 
we  left  the  Siak,  the  river  was  fully  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  width,  but  the  stream  we 
turned  into  narrowed  to  one  hundred  feet 
within  a  few  miles,  and  to  seventy-five  feet 
after  a  couple  of  days;  the  next  river  was 
not  half  that  width  at  its  mouth,  and  much 

*  Long  dag-g-er-like  weapon  common  to  the  Malays 
throughout  the  East  Indies. 
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less  where  we  abandoned  it  for  another. 
These  rivers  were  all  really  wider  than 
they  seemed ;  a  species  of  palm  growing  a 
stalk  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  hfting 
its  broad  unserrated  leaves  six  to  ten  feet 
above  the  water,  flanked  the  river  sides  in 
dense  growth  and  extended  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  in  impenetrable  array  out  from 
the  banks.  If  you  wished  to  get  to  the 
river  bank  you  cut  your  way  to  it,  but 
being  at  the  bank,  you  found  no  footing, 
for  the  ground  reached  back,  with  creepers 
and  vines  and  trees  and  gigantic  bushes, 
coming  together  in  one  tangled  swamp  land. 


did  get  a  thirteen-foot  python  which  un- 
blinkingly,  and  stupidly  it  seemed,  stared 
at  me  from  a  low  limb  on  which  its  head 
and  about  three  feet  of  body  rested. 

I  also  at  the  same  time  got  the  shivers 
with  thought  of  the  cold,  ugly-looking,  bane- 
ful thing's  caress,  had  I  missed  the  shot — 
for  in  that  wilderness  of  undergrowth,  run- 
ning away  was  all  but  impossible. 

But  for  the  most  part  I  did  not  leave  the 
boats, — could  not  in  fact, — and  the  only 
human  beings  we  saw  were  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  a  native  in  a  dug-out,  swiftly, 
silently  stealing  out  from  the  lane  he  had 


Several  Varieties  of  Natives  at  Siak. 


Several  times  where  I  found  footing  I  made 
difficult  excursions  to  the  back  country. 
Once  I  saw  and  heard  the  little  deer  (about 
fifty  pounds)  that  barks  like  a  dog,  common 
to  Malaya  and  Siam;  and  again  I  saw  a 
tiny  and  perfectly  formed  miniature  of  a 
deer,  standing  not  over  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  high  at  the  shoulder;  the  smallest  of 
all  the  known  deer  species.  Twice  I  saw 
and  once  I  killed  what  they  call  a  fish  tiger, 
which  is  of  a  grayish  brown  with  black 
stripes,  rather  good-looking,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  small  leopard;  once  too  I  shot 
but  did  not  get  a  villainous-looking  croco- 
dile; and  on  the  day  following  I  shot  and 


hewn  into  the  palms  to  reach  a  fish  trap 
or  perhaps  some  bit  of  high  ground  back 
from  the  river,  where  he  gathered  rotan 
(ratan)  to  sell  to  the  Chinese  traders. 
Usually  at  every  junction  of  rivers  we 
found  a  little  settlement  of  three  or  four 
houses,  either  floating  at  the  water's  edge 
or  set  full  six  feet  high  above  the  ground  on 
stakes  driven  deep  into  the  mud  bank. 

The  natives  we  encountered  along  the 
rivers  were  not  friendly;  nor  were  they 
unfriendly  to  the  state  of  being  offensive: 
they  were  simply  indifferent  and  left  us 
severely  alone;  churlish  is  the  more  apt 
adjective,  and  it  so  affected  my  Malays 


The  Sampan,  which  the  Two  Patient  Chinamen  Propelled. 


that  they  grew  morose  and  paddled  with 
Uttle  spirit  and  not  much  more  strength, 
until  by  cigarettes  and  a  judiciously  small 
libation  of  that  insinuating  "pint"  I 
lifted  them  above  their  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings. So  it  was,  day  after  day,  1 
kept  heart  in  them  by  bribery  and  amuse- 
ment; one  day  my  camera  afforded  en- 
tertainment; another,  my  rifles  and  car- 
tridges served ;  again  my  shoes,  or  my  note- 
book and  pencils ;  my  pigskin  case  of  toilet 
articles  was  a  veritable  wonder-box,  and 
served  unfailingly  when  the  situation  was 
unusually  vexatious.  The  only  members 
of  my  company  who  really  found  life  satis- 
fying were  the  two  Chinamen  •  they  took 
turns  in  smoking,  and  in  rowing  the  sam- 
pan; and  when  we  stopped  for  any  cause 
or  for  any  period  however  brief,  they  curled 
up  in  the  stern  and  slept  peacefully,  un- 
concernedly, while  Malay  aristocracy  jab- 
bered and  gesticulated  and  tottered  upon 
its  foundation  over  failure  to  trade  rice  for 
the  rotted  fish  which  scented  the  air  when- 
ever we  halted  at  a  settlement. 

Always,  as  we  worked  our  way  up  stream, 
monkeys  and  birds  of  several  varieties 
were  to  be  seen  and  heard ;  and  innumer- 
able butterflies  fluttered  around  the  boats 
when  we  stopped  near  the  banks.  But  it 
was  not  a  cheerful  chorus ;  even  the  butter- 
flies were  somberly  painted.  Ever  there 
came  to  our  ears  the  ascending  and  de- 


scending cry  of  the  monkey,  which  our  scien- 
tific friends  call  the  "  singing  gibbon,"  but 
which  in  its  home  is  known  as  the  Wa  Wa. 
When  this  quaint-faced,  long-armed  crea- 
ture ceased  its  plaintive  wail,  there  came 
always  at  dusk  a  single  mournful  bird  note, 
repeated  continually  and  continually  from 
deep  in  the  jungle,  where  you  felt  you  must 
seek  it  out  to  stop  its  madding  monot- 
ony. Even  the  hoarse  croaking  of  the 
herons  was  a  relief.  Frequently  by  day 
the  poot-bird,  with  its  chestnut  body, 
wings  and  tail,  and  black  head  and  neck, 
gave  voice  to  joy  of  being,  and  now  and 
again  I  heard  the  bird  of  two  notes,  a 
high  and  a  low  one,  which  so  often  I  had 
met  while  hunting  in  Siam,  and  which  is 
commonly  credited  with  warning  the  jun- 
gle Free  People  of  man's  approach. 

And  thus  we  went  along. 

One  afternoon,  as  in  the  gathering  dusk 
I  tried  to  shoot,  for  examination,  one  of 
the  great  fruit-bats  *  passing  overhead  in 
swiftly  moving  flocks,  we  came  to  the  tiny 
branch  river  we  had  been  seeking  these 
two  days;  and  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  its  mouth  found  quite  a  little  fleet  of 
canoes  tied  up  in  front  of  several  houses  and 
a  dozen  or  more  natives  with  spears  and 
krises  in  hand  gathered  on  the  bank  in  an 
obvious  state  of  mind.     Paddling  toward 

*  Pteropus  medius :    locally  called   Flying  Fox  and 
common  to  East  Indies. 
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them,  it  really  looked  as  if  we  had  a  fight 
on  our  hands;  and  I  must  say  I  did  not 
much  care,  for,  if  the  truth  be  told,  I  was 
exasperated  by  the  surly  reception  we  had 
received  all  along  from  the  river  natives, 
whom  I  found  the  most  uncivil  of  any  I 
ever  encountered  in  any  frontier  section. 
We  slowed,  but  kept  moving  toward  the 
landing,  and  while  yet  in  midstream  my 
Malays  sent  out  a  hail  to  which  those  on 
the  bank  responded;  and  forthwith  fol- 
lowed much  and  animated  conversation 
between  them,  which  seemed  to  please  my 
Malays  increasingly  as  it  continued.  I 
could  not  vmderstand  what  information 
my  Malays  imparted  to  the  natives,  but  I 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  increasing  curi- 
osity, and,  when  I  went  ashore,  of  marked 
attention.  My  guns  appeared  to  create 
great  wonder,  and  I  gathered  from  my 
Malays'  sign  talk  that  it  was  the  shooting 
which  had  caused  so  much  alarm  in  the 
settlement,  and  that  the  natives  wished  to 
see  the  rifle  work.  So  I  brought  down  a 
Flying  Fox  from  out  of  a  nearby  tree,  and 
then  shot  it  dead  as  it  lay  on  the  ground, 
with  a  38  pocket  revolver  which  I  took 
the  precaution  to  always  carry  on  my  East 
Indian  hunting  trips. 

The  amazement  of  that  community,  par- 
ticularly over  the  revolver,  and  the  discus- 
sion around  the  dead  bat,  lasted  late  into 


the  night;  and  the  more  they  talked  and 
smoked,  the  more  firmly  established  be- 
came the  reputation  of  the  white  hunter 
in  that  simple  community.  They  cleared 
out  an  end  in  one  of  the  houses,  to  which 
I  was  escorted ;  and  here  they  brought  me 
fruit  and  tapioca;  and  fish  that  once  upon 
a  time,  long  past,  had  been  fresh.  Evi- 
dently I  had  made  a  hit,  for  some  reason 
or  other.  But  I  was  not  to  be  taken  off 
my  guard  by  blandishments,  so  I  kept  my 
guns  in  sight  and  my  revolver  on ;  and  I 
did  not  sleep  in  the  house  as  my  hosts  in- 
sisted, because  I  remembered  the  pleas- 
ingly quiet  and  effective  method  Malays 
have  of  putting  out  of  the  way  those  whom 
they  cease  to  love.  At  such  a  time,  in  the 
still  of  night,  they  visit  the  abode  of  the 
erstwhile  beloved,  and,  standing  beneath 
his  open  ratan  floor,  they  prod  inquiringly 
— and  strenuously — upward  (after  the 
manner  of  testing  a  roasting  turkey),  until 
the  warm  blood  -  trickle  down  the  spear 
shaft  signals  that  their  dear  enemy  has 
been  found — and  stuck. 

I  had  no  apprehension  of  trouble, — my 
attitude  was  simply  the  cautious  one  I  al- 
ways take  when  among  unknown,  and  the 
not  generally  friendly  people  of  untraveled 
countries.  If  I  am  to  make  mistakes,  I 
much  prefer  them  to  be  on  the  side  of 
safety;  and  then,  too,  I  do  not  beheve  in 
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putting  temptation  in  another's  way.  So 
I  had  my  belongings  in  sight,  and  slept 
where  there  was  but  one  avenue  of  ap- 
proach, for  I  never  lost  sight  of  the  pretty 
box  I  should  be  in  if  my  disgruntled  fol- 
lowers together  with  some  of  the  settlement 
natives  found  it  easy  to  desert  me  and 
carry  off  my  guns! 

But  though  I  would  not  sleep  in  the 
house  of  my  host,  I  spent  the  evening  under 
his  roof  with  much  interest  in  the  entertain- 
ment he  offered  me,  and  some  amusement 
at  the  airs  given  themselves  by  my  Malays, 
whose  hearts  I  now  made  joyous  by  hand- 


sical  boom  of  the  village  drum, — a  hol- 
lowed tree  trunk,  vigorously  pounded  by 
an  aged  person  whose  office  was  con- 
sidered an  honored  one.  Later  there  came 
metal  gongs  and  liquid-noted  wooden 
affairs,  patterned  somewhat  after  the  xylo- 
phone. Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  always 
found  Malayan  music  soft,  carrying  to 
my  ear  melody  rather  than  air,  and  always 
pleasing. 

The  house  I  found  myself  in,  and  which 
may  answer  as  a  type,  was  built  of  bam- 
boo, raised  about  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  square,  and  reached  by  a  ladder, 


The  Barrier  Palms  Reaching  Out  into  the  River— a  Typical  View. 


ing  over  to  them  all  the  "  too,  too  old  "  fish, 
and  much  of  the  fruit.  While  I  smoked 
the  villainous  cigarettes  my  host  offered  me, 
and  which  out  of  respect  to  his  feelings  I 
did  not  refuse,  the  room  filled  with  gaping 
natives — men  and  women.  They  came 
silently,  squatting  instantly  and  staring 
intently,  the  while  chewing  betel-hut  in- 
dustriously. By  and  by,  as  the  evening 
wore  on  and  curiosity  wore  off,  some  not 
unpleasant,  weird  chant-like  singing  arose 
outside,  accompanied  by  drums  (two  feet 
long  by  eight  inches  in  diameter)  played 
upon  with  the  fingers.  Now  and  again 
there  came  the  long-sounding,  not  unmu- 


puUed  up  at  night.  The  floor  of  the  single 
room  was  made  of  ratan  strung  from  side 
to  side,  leaving  open  spaces,  through  which 
domestic  refuse  was  thrown,  and  house- 
keeping thus  made  easy.  In  one  corner  sat 
a  woman  making  baskets,  of  which  in  a 
few  simple  patterns  they  are  industrious 
weavers;  in  another  corner  was  a  kind  of 
box  upon  which  the  cooking  was  done  in  a 
brass  pot  of  most  artistic  shape.  Around 
the  room  hung  the  simple  and  few  belong- 
ings of  the  family,  with  completed  baskets 
and  the  everlasting  and  ever  smelling  fish 
swinging  from  the  rafters  overhead.  In 
appearance  the  Sumatra  Malays  differ  but 
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very  little  from  those  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula; what  difference  there  is,  is  in  their 
favor.  Some  of  them  affect  a  trouser 
sarong  of  pronounced  peg-top  variety,  and 
others  wear  rimless  hats  that  advertise 
religious  pilgrimages,  but  for  the  greater 
part  the  natives  of  mainland  and  island 
are  similar  in  habit,  dress  and  looks. 
The  food  of  the  Sumatra  Malay  is  rice, 
half  or  fully  rotted  fish,  and  tapioca,  which 
with  gutta  percha  and  ratan  constitute  the 
native  industries  and  articles  of  export — 
though  the  business  of  it  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  traders.    As  habit- 


tahty  to  the  wayfaring  stranger ;  time  and 
again  in  both  Siam  and  Sumatra  I  rested  at 
a  native's  house  without  being  offered  even 
fruit,  of  which  there  was  abundance — an  ex- 
perience differing  from  any  had  with  unciv- 
ihzed  tribes  among  whom  I  have  elsewhere 
traveled,  especially  the  American  Indians, 
who  have  always  divided  their  last  shred 
of  meat  with  me.  There  were,  however, 
two  features  of  Sumatran  life  which  more 
than  made  amends  for  other  shortcomings 
— (i)  absence  of  vermin  on  the  human  kind ; 
and  (2)  scarcity  of  dogs  at  the  settlements; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  brought 


The  Head  Waif  IS  whnr  Onr  i.uilc  I'a 

ual  among  uncivilized  people,  the  women 
do  all  the  work.  The  men  fish,  using 
traps  almost  entirely,  and  hunt  small  game 
with  strategy  and  desultoriness ;  chiefly 
they  smoke  cigarettes  of  native  tobacco 
rolled  in  leaf.  The  men  also  chew  tobacco 
and  have  the  unprepossessing  habit  of 
pushing  the  large  cud  under  their  upper  lip, 
where  it  hangs  partially  exposed  as  they 
talk.  Both  sexes  of  all  ages  chew  the  betel- 
nut  and  a  few  stain  their  teeth,  although 
the  custom  is  not  prevalent  as  in  Siam, 
where  black  teeth  are  the  rule,  not  to  say 
the  fashion.  Another  trait  these  peoples 
share  in  common  is  their  lack  of  hospi- 


l>'    I  iick  L'|)  lis  Packs  for  the  Interior. 

the  traveler  greatest  relief.  The  Suma- 
trans  are  rather  modest,  for  Malays,  and 
in  some  respects  well  mannered;  for  ex- 
ample, I  observed  that  my  men  in  nearing 
a  house  invariably  gave  a  loud  and  re- 
peated ahem  as  a  signal  of  some  one  ap- 
proaching. 

We  had  now  come  to  the  little  river  hav- 
ing its  source  in  the  higher  country  we 
sought,  and  which,  though  less  than  ten 
feet  separated  the  up-standing  palms 
guarding  its  two  banks,  was  fairly  deep  as 
is  characteristic  of  these  Sumatran  streams. 
Even  had  it  been  wide  enough,  the  cur- 
rent was  so   stronor   as   to    make    it  im- 
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practicable  to  take  on  our  sampan  farther, 
so  here,  with  its  philosophic  Chinese  crew, 
we  left  it ;  while  the  four  Malays  and  I  and 
the  outfit  loaded  into  the  dug-out,  which, 
under  the  added  weight,  set  so  low  as  to 
leave  only  a  couple  inches  of  freeboard. 

They  told  us  it  was  about  forty  miles  to 
the  head  waters,  but  our  five  paddles  plied 
a  full  ten  hours  each  day  of  two,  and  must 
have  sent  the  easy  lined  canoe  through  the 
water  four  miles  the  hour  for  every  one  of 
the  twenty,  despite  the  current.  Gradually, 
as  we  advanced,  the  palms  in  the  river  grew 
thinner  until  they  finally  disappeared,  and 
the  banks,  now  more  or  less  defined,  and 
heavily  laden  with  undergrowth,  drew 
nearer  us.  Eventually  there  seemed  to  be 
little  or  no  current  as  we  made  our  way 
silently,  and  swiftly  now,  through  a  dense, 
narrow  lane,  reaching  crooked  and  dark 
before  us,  with  arching  jungle  overhead. 
Where  the  lane  opened  out  a  bit  and  the 
stream's  banks  grew  higher,  we  came  fi- 
nally to  its  source;  and  here  we  cached 
the  dug-out  and  distributed  its  contents 
among  us ;  for  from  now  we  were  to  be  our 
own  pack  animals,  none  but  two-legged 
ones  being  known  to  this  section. 

We  had  understood  from  the  people  at 
the  mouth  of  this  little  river  that  a  day's 
travel  from  its  head  waters  would  bring 
us  to  the  house  of  a  Malay  who  was  quite 
a  tapioca  farmer  and  to  whom,  in  pass- 
ing, came  frequently  other  natives  from 
the  mountain  side  of  Sumatra.  It  really 
proved  to  be  a  two  and  a  half  days'  tramp, 
but  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  so  much  more 
good-natured  than  those  we  had  been  meet- 
ing, and  gave  me  such  an  idea  of  elephants 
galore,  that  it  seemed  like  "  getting  money 
from  home."  While  we  camped  on  his 
place  for  a  half  day,  journeying  natives 
also  told  of  elephants  towards  the  moun- 
tains. So  I  grew  to  feel  that  elephants 
were  to  be  had  for  the  mere  going  after 
them  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  found 
myself  calculating  how  I  could  get  all  the 
ivory  into  that  already  over-weighted  ca- 
noe. I  had  been  told  at  Siak  that  the 
interior  natives  were  unfriendly  to  the 
coast  natives  as  well  as  to  foreigners,  but 
I  never  saw  evidence  of  it.  True,  my 
Malays  and  those  they  met  did  not  fall 
upon  one  another's  necks,  but  they  were 
civil  to  each  other;  while  I  personally 
found  the  interior  natives  more  approach- 
able and  decidedly  better  mannered  than 


those  of  the  rivers.  They  did  not  strew 
my  path  with  roses,  nor  put  themselves  to 
any  especial  pains  to  aid  my  search  for 
elephant;  on  the  other  hand,  they  added 
no  obstacles  to  those  already  gathered. 
They  had  not  before  seen  a  white  man, 
but  they  did  not  stand  staring  at  me  for  all 
time;  they  had  lost  no  elephants,  but  were 
willing  to  enter  my  employ  if  I  made  it 
worth  while — as  I  did,  you  may  be  sure; 
as  I  had  to,  in  order  to  get  packers. 

Notwithstanding  the  reports — and  re- 
ports are  one  thing  and  game  quite  an- 
other, particularly  in  the  Far  East — we 
searched  the  jungle  four  days,  with  the 
brother  of  the  tapioca  farmer  as  guide, 
for  elephant  signs,  and  found  none  suffi- 
ciently fresh  to  give  encouragement.  Ex- 
cept for  being  not  quite  so  wet,  the  jun- 
gle here  is  something  like  that  of  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula.  In  the  interior  and  densest 
jungles  of  the  Peninsula  nearly  every  tree 
is  a  trunk  with  limbs  and  foliage  at  the  top 
only,  while  in  Sumatra  one  finds  more 
trees  in  the  jungle  with  limbs  below  the  very 
top,  though  that  of  the  Peninsula  isthepre- 
vaiUng  type.  One  rather  peculiar  jungle 
freak  I  observed  in  Sumatra  was  a  tree 
supporting  midway  down  its  trunk  a  great 
clump  of  earth  from  which  were  growing 
small  ferns  and  palms — a  kind  of  aerial 
swinging  garden.  Every  tree  trunk  is 
loaded,  sometimes  literally  hidden,  by 
creepers  and  vines,  cane  and  ratan,  hang- 
ing in  great  and  manifold  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree,  so  that  the  entire  forest  is 
linked  together.  There  is  much  less  bam- 
boo than  in  Siam.  Under  foot  is  a  net- 
work of  smaller  cane,  ratan  and  every  kind 
of  tough  bushes,  springing  from  earth  cov- 
ered with  decaying  vegetation  and  send- 
ing out  its  dank  fever-making  odor;  un- 
derlying this,  a  muck  into  which  I  often 
sank  to  my  knees. 

Finally,  however,  there  came  a  day  to- 
ward the  end  of  a  week's  travel  when 
we  fell  on  fresh  tracks;  and  for  six  hours 
followed  them  into  the  densest  jungle 
yet  encountered.  Through  a  forest  of 
huge  fern-hke  undergrowth,  standing  fully 
eight  feet  high  and  so  thick  as  to  be  im- 
penetrable to  the  eye,  we  squirmed  and 
twisted;  and  now  there  were  no  bird  notes 
or  monkey  screams ;  no  sound  of  any  kind 
save  the  squashing  of  our  feet  in  the  thick 
mud,  which  appeared  to  grow  deeper  and 
more  yielding  as  we  advanced.     Nowhere 
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were  delicate  or  beautiful  ferns — coarse- 
ness on-  all  sides.  Our  common  fern, 
which  grows  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in 
height,  here  I  saw  attaining  to  six  feet, 
with  a  stem  over  one  inch  thick.  Now  and 
again  we  came  upon  thickets  of  bamboo 
and  cane  torn  up  and  broken  down  and 
scattered  by  the  elephants,  that  are  prone 
in  sheer  wantonness  to  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  this  kind.  Even  when  not  seek- 
ing the  tender  shoots  at  the  bamboo 
tree-tops,  they  will  rip  them  up  or  ride 
them  down,  apparently  for  pure  joy  of 
tearing  things.     I  have  seen  slumps  of 


by  a  crashing  in  the  nearby  jungle,  which 
sounded  as  if  all  the  trees  in  Sumatra  were 
being  torn  up  and  simultaneously  smashed 
to  earth.  In  the  soundless  midnight  jun- 
gle the  noise  seemed  tremendous,  as  in- 
deed it  was,  and  right  at  our  very  ears.  It 
was  my  first  experience  with  elephants, 
and  I  must  confess  it  was  nerve-trying  to 
lie  quiet  with  that  crashing  all  around 
and  no  surety  that  the  elephants  might 
not  take  a  fancy  to  stalk  in  upon  us,  or 
what  minute  the  fancy  might  possess  them. 
Nor  did  it  lend  peace  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
moment  to  realize  that  one  elephant,  much 
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bamboo,  having  individual  trees  two  to 
four  inches  in  diameter,  pulled  to  pieces, 
and  broken  and  hurled  all  over  the  place, 
as  though  they  had  been  straws.  After 
hours  of  wilderness  tracking  such  as  this, 
the  apparently  impossible  happened,  and 
the  undergrowth  got  denser  and  so  dif- 
ficult to  get  through  that  knives  were 
in  frequent  use  to  cut  a  path.  Darkness 
overtook  us  with  elephant  tracks  in  view, 
but  without  sight  or  sound  of  the  ele- 
phants. There  was  a  disposition  in  my. 
party  to  turn  back,  but  I  insisted  on  camp- 
ing on  the  tracks;  so  camp  we  did. 

In  the  night  I  was  startled  from  sleep 


less  a  herd,  is  only  now  and  again  provi- 
dentially stopped  in  his  tracks  by  powder 
and  ball;  for  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  and 
through  the  ear  are  the  only  instantly 
vulnerable  places  to  your  rifle  bullet. 
To  have  an  elephant  break  cover  im- 
mediately beside  you  is  not  so  serious 
a  matter  on  hard  open  ground,  where  you 
may  have  good  footing,  trees,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  to  dodge ;  but  in  a  jungle  where 
you  cannot  make  your  way  except  by  con- 
stant use  of  knife,  and  sink  over  your  ankles 
in  muck  at  every  step,  it  is  quite  another 
story,  and  one  full  of  trouble  on  occa- 
sion. 
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No  charge  is  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  the  wounded  or  infuriated  elephant. 

Needless  to  say,  sleep  was  impossible 
while  the  elephants  ripped  the  jungle 
into  pieces,  and  it  was  too  black  to  at- 
tempt hunting  ;  so  we  lay  anxiously,  not 
to  say  fearfully,  awaiting  developments, 
given  now  and  then  an  extra  start 
by  shrill  trumpeting  of  the  elephants, 
which,  shortly  before  daybreak,  suddenly 
moved  away, — to  leave  all  quiet  once 
again.  If  anything  is  more  disconcerting 
than  the  bughng  of  elephants  in  the  still  of 
the  jungle  night,  as  they  inclose  you  in  a 


was  not  very  successful,  as  you  see  by  the 
reproduction. 

Whether  the  elephants  had  got  our  wind 
in  the  still  jungle  where  no  moving  air 
was  perceptible  to  me,  or  whether  it  was 
habit,  a  great  broad  path  led  through  the 
jungle,  making  straight  away  from  where 
they  had  been  feeding. 

On  these  broad  fresh  tracks — which 
marked  an  easy  path,  to  the  hunter's  de- 
light, for  no  undergrowth  stays  the  ele- 
phant's huge  bulk,  and  where  they  go  no 
jungle  knife  need  follow  after — we  fol- 
lowed for  five  hours  before  coming  to  any 
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crashing    circle,    I    have   yet    to   experi- 
ence it. 

We  were  astir  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn, 
you  may  be  sure,  and  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  our  camp  a  herd  had  practically 
surrounded  us.  There  was  evidence  in 
plenty  of  their  visitation,  in  fact,  the  jungle 
in  their  wake  looked  as  if  a  Kansas 
hurricane  had  passed  that  way ;  canes  were 
torn  up,  ratans  torn  down,  clumps  of 
bamboo  broken  and  scattered.  I  took  a 
photograph  of  one  of  these  shattered 
bamboo  clumps,  but  the  jungle  was  always 
too  dense  to  admit  the  sunshine,  most  of 
the  time  the  rain  fell  in  sheets;  mv  film 


sign  of  cessation  in  the  elephants'  travel. 
Then  it  seemed  they  had  stopped  for  a 
while  and  scattered,  but  careful  hunting 
failed  to  disclose  their  whereabouts;  and 
then  again  we  came  to  a  many-track  path 
where  they  appeared  to  have  moved  on. 
For  two  hours  more  we  plodded  on  as 
hurriedly  as  our  packs  would  permit, — 
for  of  course  we  always  carried  our 
outfit  with  us,  that  we  might  camp  where 
we  found  ourselves.  Even  I  had  begun 
to  feel,  as  we  followed  on  doggedly,  that 
the  elephants  had  gone  out  of  the  country, 
for  on  occasion  they  travel  far  and  rapidly 
when  disturbed,  when  I  caught  sound  as 
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of  a  branch  breaking.  Stopping  on  the 
instant  in  our  tracks,  we  Hstened  intently. 
There  was  the  stifled  breathing  of  wind- 
blown men,  the  sucking  mud  as  one  sought 
to  get  firmer  foothold, — louder  yet,  it 
seemed,  thumped  my  own  heart, — and 
then  above  all  came  the  sound  of  tearing 
branches  we  had  learned  to  know  so  well 
the  night  before.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  closely  estimate  distance  in  the  jungle; 
you  cannot  see,  and  in  the  prevailing 
hush  sharp  sounds  come  very  near  and 
loud. 

There  was  a  slight  air  stirring  and  I  now 
moved  out  from  the  tracks  I  had  been  fol- 
lowing, that  I  might  move  towards  the  ele- 
phants up  wind.  But  now  we  needed  the 
jungle  knife ;  from  tree  to  tree  we  slowly  ad- 
vanced, cutting  a  way  with  utmost  care, 
even  absurdly  holding  our  breath,  lest  we 
warn  the  huge  creatures  of  our  approach. 
By  and  by  it  seemed  as  though  the  ele- 
phants must  be  within  a  stone's  throw,  for 
the  noise  was  at  hand  and  had  so  increased 
that  it  was  hard  to  believe  fewer  than  a 
regiment  were  at  work;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  twenty  feet  ahead.  Moving 
forward  now  with  the  care  of  a  cat  ap- 
proaching a  mouse,  I  came  on  to  tracks, 
and  taking  these  crawled  on  my  stomach, 
that  I  might  move  the  more  cautiously, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  getting  low  ob- 
tain something  of  a  view  ahead,  however 
short.  Thus  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
the  elephants,  with  every  nerve  alert  for 
the  experiences  of  this,  to  me,  new  game, 
my  heart  I  honestly  believe  stopped  beat- 
ing for  a  second  as  I  caught  sight  of  the 
end  of  a  trunk  reach  for  and  then  twist  off 
a  branch.  I  could  see  no  more,  only  about 
a  foot  of  that  trunk ;  I  lay  absolutely  quiet, 
— not  daring  to  move  nearer, — as  I  was  at 
the  time  not  over  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  away. 
Pretty  soon  I  made  out  the  middle  top  of  its 
back ;  but  I  lost  the  trunk  and  had  not  yet 
found  the  head.  With  absolute  precision 
and  in  perfect  silence  I  sought  a  position 
which  would  disclose  the  head,  for  that  was 
the  shot  I  wanted.  Minutes  were  consumed 
in  these  shifts,  for  I  was  making  no  sound 
whate^-er.  There  came  an  instant  when 
I  glimpsed  the  bottom  of  an  elephant's 
ear,  and  determined  at  once  to  make  a 
chance  shot  at  where  I  might  calculate  his 
head  to  be — for  there  was  no  knowing 
what  second  they  might  be  off — and  with 
the  thought  came  a  crash  and  a  rush  as  of 


big  bodies  hurtling  through  brush — and 
the  elephants  were  gone. 

Consternation  seized  upon  my  party 
and  they  showed  inclination  to  give  it  up ; 
but  although  elephants  were  new  to  me, 
hunting  game  was  not,  and  I  knew  per- 
severance to  be  the  power  to  which  finally 
even  ill-luck  succumbs.  So  I  started  on,  and 
the  rest  followed  me.  The  tracks  now 
were  scattered  and  led  through  the  thick- 
est kind  of  jungle;  most  of  the  time  I 
wallowed  in  mud  nearly  up  to  my  knees, 
unable  to  get  any  view  ahead.  There 
were  no  leeches,  but  the  mosquitoes  and 
sand  flies  and  red  ants  made  life  miser- 
able enough.  Nets  were  of  no  avail 
against  the  onslaught  of  the  mosquitoes 
and  the  flies;  while  I  crawled  over  the 
muck,  they  buzzed  about  my  head  in  dis- 
tracting chorus.  And  the  steamy  dank 
heat  made  travel  all  but  unendurable.  It 
was  no  child's  play;  I  believe  it  seemed 
less  endurable  than  the  privations  of 
Arctic  hunting.  But  it  is  all  in  the  game; 
and  I  .wanted  an  elephant. 

At  last,  after  interminable  wallowing, 
again  I  heard  the  elephants.  It  was  im- 
possible to  work  to  leeward,  as  no  percepti- 
ble wind  was  stirring  for  guidance.  I  was 
carrying  my  50  caliber  half  magazine  and 
had  given  my  double  1 2  bore  to  one  of  my 
Malays  whom  I  now  motioned  to  follow 
me.  We  were  still  in  the  densest  jungle, 
sinking  over  our  ankles  in  mud  at  every 
step.  Crawling  on  hands  and  knees  for 
several  hundred  yards,  I  came  finally  to 
where  I  could  dimly  distinguish  the  dark 
legs  of  several  elephants,  which  seemed  to 
be  standing  on  higher  ground  than  we,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  see  clearly  enough  through 
the  jungle  to  definitely  locate  them.  My 
only  course  was  to  close  in,  so  I  continued 
crawling,  in  the  hope  of  getting  in  posi- 
tion for  a  shot;  but  again  they  moved  off. 
Whether  they  had  got  our  wind  I  cannot 
say,  though  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  ele- 
phant is  very  highly  developed.  Lying 
there  on  my  stomach,  with  head  on  the 
mud  in  an  effort  to  peer  through  the  bushes 
and  ferns,  I  could  hear  them  moving  in 
the  determined,  persistent  manner  which 
means  they  are  leaving  and  not  feeding; 
then  I  saw  the  bushes  give  and  sway,  and 
the  shadow  of  huge  dark  objects  crossing 
directly  ahead  of  me.  I  could  distinguish 
absolutely  nothing;  only  I  could  see  the 
place  where  agitated  undergrowth  told  of 
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great  bodies  pushing  a  way  through  the 
jungle  not  over  twenty  feet  from  me. 
There  wasn't  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
of  me  scoring  on  the  invisible  target,  but 
in  sheer  desperation  I  determined  to 
take  that  one,  and  without  looking  around 
I  motioned  my  Malay,  whom  in  my 
earnest  stalk  I  had  not  thought  of  and 
supposed  to  be  behind  me,  following,  to 
give  me  the  12  bore;  on  getting  no  re- 
sponse, I  turned  my  head  and  found  I  was 
quite  alone.  Then,  with  a  hasty  fervent 
wish  that  Providence  might  guide  the  soft- 
nose  bullets,  I  shot  twice  rapidly  into  the 
bulging,  snapping  bushes, — the  first  and 
only  time  in  my  hunting  career  that  I  ever 
pulled  trigger  without  seeing  my  mark. 
With  the  reports  of  my  rifle  there  came 
such  a  smashing  of  things  as  made  that 
of  the  night  performance  sound  like  the 
faintest  echo.  The  entire  jungle  ap- 
peared to  be  toppling  on  me;  on  appar- 
ently all  sides  were  the  swaying  and 
crashing  of  bushes  and  the  squashing  of 
the  great  feet  as  they  rushed  along  through 
the  muck.  As  I  crouched  with  my  feet 
mired  it  was  no  comforting  thought  that 
should  the  elephants  come  my  way  my 
chances  of  being  trampled  into  the  mud 
were  most  excellent.  But  they  went  on 
without  my  getting  a  view  of  them,  and 
when  they  had  passed  I  extricated  my- 
self from  the  mud  to  find  the  jungle  round 
about  me  literally  plowed  up,  and  in 
one  place  a  little  splotch  of  blood  to  show 
that  at  least  luck  had  favored  me  in  the 
direction  of  my  shot.  Returning  on  my 
back  tracks,  I  found  my  party  several  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  scene  of  action,  each 
beside  a  tree.  Of  course  expostulation  was 
useless.  I  could  not  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  they  did  not  understand 
mine.  Malays  do  not  care  for  this  kind 
of  hunting.  I  induced  them,  however, 
to  go  forward  to  where  I  had  shot,  and  for 
a  while  we  tried  to  track  the  blood.  But 
the  elephants  were  going  straight  and  fast, 
and  the  blood  trail  lasted  only  a  short  time, 
and  then  we  camped.  That  night  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  our  guide  would 
turn  back  the  next  morning,  and  that  my 
Malays  would  not  go  without  him.  It  is 
rather  hopeless  to  attempt  persuasion  in  a 
language  of  which  you  know  only  a  few 
words;  and  all  the  sign  talk  I  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  situation  was  unequal 
to    the    emergency.     Threats,     cajolery, 


promises  of  presents, — nothing  availed; 
and  the  next  morning  we  turned  our  faces 
toward  the  place  from  which  we  had  set 
forth  about  a  week  before. 

On  second  day  of  our  return  journey 
we  found  fresh  tracks  of  two  old  elephants 
and  a  young  one,  and  these  we  trailed 
for  four  hours,  seeing  plenty  of  old  signs 
and  plenty  of  new  ones.  But  when  the 
tracks  indicated  that  the  elephants  had 
increased  their  pace,  my  party  would  go  no 
farther,  and  again  we  turned  back.  Two 
days  later  we  met  a  journeying  native  who 
had  a  house  near  by,  and  who  said  he  knew 
of  elephants,  to  which  he  promised  to  take 
me  if  I  would  give  him  as  a  present  my 
rifle  (the  50)  in  addition  to  wages.  My 
own  Malays  bore  an  attitude  of  distinct 
disapproval,  but  I  rather  liked  the  looks 
of  the  new-comer  and  decided  to  take  a 
chance  with  him.  So  leaving  my  party, 
which  was  to  meet  me  at  the  tapioca 
farmer's  house,  I  shouldered  my  pack  and 
two  guns  and  set  out  with  the  stranger, 
who  carried  a  somewhat  antique  muzzle 
loader.  It  was  a  walk  of  a  few  hours  be- 
fore we  reached  a  little  hut  on  stilts,  where 
we  camped  for  the  night  with  what  I  as- 
sumed to  be  his  son  and  his  son's  wife  and 
children.  My  new  guide,  who  made  me 
know  his  name  was  Jin  Abu,  seemed  to  be  a 
good-natured  old  chap,  with  a  deal  of  pride 
jn  his  gun,  and  a  multicolored  turban, 
twisted  into  a  horn,  which  set  on  one  side 
of  his  head  and  gave  a  rakish  and  dressed 
suggestion  incongruous  with  the  remainder 
of  his  scant  costume.  He  appeared  to  be 
really  concerned  in  my  hunting,  and  we 
held  long  conversations,  in  which  neither 
of  us  understood  a  word  the  other  said. 
But  I  think  we  each  got  the  other's  spirit ; 
it  is  remarkable  how,  under  conditions 
where  primal  instinct  rules,  one  senses 
what  one  cannot  learn  through  speech. 
They  made  a  great  effort  in  that  little 
house  to  administer  to  my  material  wants, 
and  when  I  gave  Jin  a  pocket  knife  and 
the  son's  wife  a  silver  tical  *  which  I  had 
used  as  a  button  on  my  coat,  unmistakable 
dehght  reigned  in  that  Malay  household. 
I  made  out  during  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing's confab  that  elephants  were  in  the 
vicinity,  and  starting  at  sunrise  the  next 
morning  Jin  and  I  hunted  two  days, 
early  and  late,  seeing  abundant  tracks,*  and 
once  or  twice  hearing  elephant,  but  on  each 

*  A  piece  of  Siamese  money. 
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occasion  being  unsuccessful  in  our  attempt 
to  approach  them.  All  the  time,  through 
very  hard  going  in  heavy  rain,  and  under 
disappointing  stalks,  Jin  Abu  maintained 
his  good  humor  and  his  running  conversa- 
tion. He  was  something  of  a  hunter,  too, 
and  I  enjoyed  my  days  with  hirn  as  I  did 
no  others  in  Sumatra.  There  were  evi- 
dently elephants  in  the  country,  for  every 
day  we  saw  signs.  Once,  too,  I  saw  a  tiger 
cat,  beautifully  marked,  somewhat  like  that 
majestic  cat,  the  great  "stripes,"  and  per- 
haps of  twenty .  pounds  weight.  In  this 
higher  country  were  deer,  of  which  I  also 
saw  several,  but  of  course  I  did  not  shoot ; 
we  were  after  bigger  game.  We  heard  no 
more  of  the  Wa  Wa  with  its  pitiful  plaint, 
but  saw  a  good-sized  bird  of  a  grouse 
species,  and  a  racket-tailed  magpie  of 
attractive  appearance. 

We  had  been  following  some  rather 
fresh  tracks  all  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  when  we  came  up  with  a  herd  of  ele- 
phants, though  as  usual  the  thick,  high 
jungle  prevented  our  viewing  them.  We 
crawled  for  quite  a  distance  through  the 
undergrowth,  seeking  to  close  up  on  the 
elephants,  when,  each  of  us  intent  upon 
his  own  stalk,  we  became  separated,  at 
just  what  point  I  know  not,  for  I  had  gone 
a  long  way  before  I  discovered  myself 
alone.  Sneaking  forward  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  cautiously,  I  wormed  my  way 
towards  where  I  could  hear  the  breaking 
branches.  I  had  just  reached  the  edge 
of  a  comparatively  open  piece  of  jungle, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  I  could 
see  indistinctly  several  elephants,  when 
there  came  a  report  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous   crashing,    and    then    suddenly 


from  out  this  space,  and  well  to  my  left 
front,  came  Jin  scrambling  through  the 
mud,  minus  that  prideful  turban,  minus 
gun,  and  running  for  very  dear  life 
straight  for  the  trees  at  the  right  of  this 
oasis.  After  him,  not  over  twenty-five  feet 
away,  at  a  gait  that  resembled  pacing, 
charged  an  elephant  with  trunk  curled  up 
(not  lifted  on  high  as  often  I  have  seen 
written),  and  brushing  aside  the  jungle 
growth  as  though  it  were  so  much  grass. 
As  the  elephant  broke  from  the  jungle  on 
my  left,  I  gave  it  both  barrels  of  the  12 
bore  in  back  of  the  shoulder  just  as  its 
foreleg  came  forward,  which  decidedly 
staggered  me,  but  seemed  to  have  little 
effect  on  the  elephant.  Dropping  the  12 
bore,  as  there  was  no  time  to  load  it,  es- 
pecially with  one  of  the  ejectors  out  of 
shape,  and  swinging  my  50  from  my  shoul- 
der, where  on  a  strap  I  had  carried  it  since 
the  day  when  my  Malay  deserted  me,  I 
sent  a  ball  into  the  elephant's  ear  as  he 
crossed  in  front  of  me,  and  dropped  him 
dead. 

Meanti"mejinha.d  disappeared  in  the  jun- 
gle, but  shortly  afterwards  turned  up  very 
much  winded  and  very  grateful.  The  con- 
fidential chat  we  had  that  night  was  a  won- 
der. I  found  a  very  slight  wound  over  the 
temple  where  Jin's  ball  had  hit.  Both  of 
my  1 2 -bore  bullets  had  gone  home,  and 
my  50  went  clean  through  the  elephant's 
head,  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other  side  of 
the  temple.  The  elephant  measured  nine 
feet  four  inches  at  the  shoulder,  with  tusks 
eighteen  inches  in  length. 

It  was  not  a  record  trophy,  but  I  was 
made  happy  by  getting  it;  and  so  v/as 
Jin  Abu. 


THERE  are  not  lacking  biographers 
of  Sam  Houston  who  deem  it 
necessary  to  apologize  for  him; 
yet  others  accord  him  exaggerated  praise. 
Not  elegant  nor  finished;  bold,  strong, 
rude  perhaps;  over  the  six-foot  mark, 
large,  powerful,  florid ;  a  man  of  bone  and 
brawn — what  wonder  that  such  vital  en- 
ergy should  accord  to  itself  the  lofty  and 
overlooking  eye,  that  it  should  uncon- 
sciously arrogate  to  itself  the  place  of 
leadership?  What  wonder  that  there 
should  go  with  such  a  character  the  vanity, 
the  pride,  the  self-satisfaction,  the  ver- 
bosity, the  pomposity,  if  you  like,  which 
such  a  man  was  sure  to  absorb  from  a 
world  without  restraint,  from  a  world  of 
wondrous  distances,  of  endless  forests  and 
boundless  skies  and  plains?  Pompous 
and  full  of  vanity  Sam  Houston  was;  but 
as  much  might  be  said  for  the  monarch  of 
the  herd,  for  the  leader  of  the  flock,  for  any 
creature  which  survived  in  that  wild  world 
simply  by  reason  of  its  own  fitness  to  en- 
dure. Each  man  there  was  law  for  him- 
self, and  only  that  man  could  be  leader 
who  had  in  him  the  essential  qualities  of 
strength  and  bigness. 

When  as  a  youth  Houston  taught  school, 
he  wore  his  hair  in  a  long  queue,  and  was 
garbed  in  a  flowered  hunting  shirt  of 
calico.  As  Governor  of  Tennessee  he  wore 
a  flaming  waistcoat,  and  black  satin 
breeches,  wide,  and  gathered  by  a  pucker- 
ing string  at  the  waist.  As  master  of  Texas 
he  wore  many  rings  upon  his  fingers,  a 
waistcoat  of  many  weird  colors,  a  vast  som- 
brero of  eccentric  proportions.  As  Indian 
agent  he  received  the  rebuke  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  reason  of  his  appearance 
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before  that  dignitary  in  the  full  regalia  of 
an  Indian  warrior.  As  Congressman  he 
wore  no  coat  of  statesmanship,  but  robed 
himself  in  a  gaudy  blanket  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Southwest.  Bizarre,  outre, 
yet  never  wholly  grotesque,  Houston  was 
what  we  would  call  impossible  to-day. 
In  his  own  time  he  was  quite  possible. 
There  was  a  vast  Southwestern  empire,  a 
new  repubhc,  a  three-fold  realm  of  forest, 
of  plain  and  of  mountain  offered  to  those 
hardy  souls  who  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  conquered  the  forests  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  and  parts  of  the 
middle  West.  Texas  was  wealthy;  her 
opportunities,  her  dangers,  her  fascina- 
tions existed  as  an  imperative  meeting 
ground  where  the  stern  Anglo-Saxon 
population  was  to  encounter  that  Latin 
element  which  its  sons  were  to  overpower. 
There  was  a  need  for  one  more  great  West- 
erner. And  there  came  the  vain,  eccen- 
tric, dominant  personality  of  a  Sam 
Houston. 

Houston  was  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  and 
the  family  had  a  crest  in  the  Old  World, 
though  it  needed  none  here.  Houston's 
father  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  died  in  1807,  leaving  a  widow  -with 
nine  children.  Sam  Houston  was  born 
March  2, 1793,  in  Rockbridge  County,  Vir- 
ginia. His  mother  moved  with  her  little 
brood  across  the  AUeghanies  and  settled  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  where  the  family  en- 
deavored to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil. 
Some  of  the  six  Houston  boys  settled  com- 
fortably to  work,  yielding  their  backs  com- 
fortably to  the  burdens  of  life.  They  are 
not  known  to-day.  Sam  Houston  re- 
fused to  clerk  in  a  store,  ran  away  from 
home,  and  for  a  time  lived  with  the  Chero- 
kee Indians,  until  he  learned  enough  of 
savage  character  to  be  more  than  half 
Indian  himself.  Later  he  taught  school 
for  a  time ;  but  when  there  came  the  fife 
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and  drum  of  the  military,  summoning  re- 
cruits for  the  United  States  Army,  he 
dropped  the  schoolteacher's  wand  and 
took  up  the  musket  instead.  That  was  in 
1813.  It  should  give  no  surprise  to  know 
that  Houston  was  appointed  sergeant,  and 
soon  thereafter  ensign.  He  was  in  the 
Twenty-ninth  Regiment  of  infantry  under 
General  Jackson,  that  savage  soul  later  to 
be  accepted  as  Houston's  model,  hero,  and 
friend.  Both  Davy  Crockett  and  Sam 
Houston  fought  Indians  under  Jackson, 
Houston  to  become  Jackson's  protege, 
Crockett  his  bitter  enemy.  Houston  was 
at  the  battle  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  in 
which  the  Creeks  were  nearly  extermi- 
nated. His  full-blooded  fighting  courage 
was  shown  when,  shot  through  the  thigh 
by  an  Indian  arrow,  he  none  the  less 
stormed  on,  almost  alone,  up  to  the  hottest 
place  of  the  fight,  stopping  only  when  he 
was  shot  down  and  abandoned  as  fatally 
wounded.  It  took  him  years  to  recover 
from  this  wound,  and  he  returned  home  a 
skeleton  of  himself.  Continually  he  un- 
derwent operations  to  relieve  him  of  the 
bullet  which  remained  in  his  shoulder,  and 
the  strain  was  such  that  even  his  sturdy 
strength  failed.  He  was  assigned  to  special 
duty  among  the  Cherokees.  A  third  lieu- 
tenant in  18 13,  a  second  heutenant  in  1 814, 
retained  in  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war 
as  a  first  lieutenant,  Houston  resigned  in 
1818,  after  having  served  five  years  with 
the  flag.  Stubborn,  obdurate,  unyielding, 
he  was  slowly  forging  to  the  front  as  a  man 
quahfied  to  command. 

Mihtary  life,  however,  was  not  the 
only  field  of  enterprise  open  to  him.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  with- 
in six  months,  and  within  the  year  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  State, 
and  elected  as  well  to  the  position  of  dis- 
trict-attorney, his  residence  now  being  at 
Nashville.  He  was  but  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  when  he  was  elected  major- 
general  of  the  State  troops.  Almost  with- 
out opposition  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
taking  his  seat  when  but  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  served  two  terms  and  then  was 
elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  without 
serious  opposition.  At  the  time  when 
poor  Davy  Crockett  was  fighting  Old 
Hickory,  Sam  Houston  was  swimming, 
strongly  on  with  the  tide  of  popularity  as 
the  special  protege  of  that  same  iron  soul. 
There  was  no  more  promising  figure  in 


Tennessee  than  young  Houston.  His 
friends  named  him  as  possible  occupant 
of  the  President's  chair,  even  as  those  of 
Davy  Crockett  assigned  him  to  the  same 
position.  Eccentric,  pompous,  vain,  yet 
masterful,  and  withal  level-headed,  Hous- 
ton was  accepted  as  leader  in  a  population 
not  so  easily  to  be  deceived  as  we  of 
America  to-day,  a  population  certain  to 
be  dominated  iDy  nothing  but  forcefulness 
and  innate  strength. 

And  now  came  the  strange  incident  in 
Houston's  life,  which  remains  a  mystery 
even  to-day.  Houston,  young,  popular, 
successful,  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Allen,  of  Sumner  County,  Tennessee,  a 
young  woman  of  good  family.  Three 
months  after  the  marriage  his  wife  de- 
serted him  and  returned  to  her  father's 
home.  All  at  once,  the  friends  of  Hous- 
ton in  Tennessee  were  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  Governor  had  resigned  his  office. 
Indeed  we  may  better  say  that  Houston 
simply  walked  out  of  the  governor's  office, 
left  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they  might, 
placed  his  own  personal  feehngs  above  all 
other  considerations,  abandoned  his  family 
and  his  friends,  cast  away  his  future,  and 
either  like  a  weakling  or  a  giant — one  may 
choose  as  to  that — went  once  more  into  the 
forest  to  join  the  savages  with  whom  he 
had  spent  his  bo3^hood  years.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  the  importunities  of  his 
associates,  not  even  to  a  letter  from  his 
powerful  friend.  General  Jackson.  The 
big  man  had  received  a  great  hurt.  For 
him  there  was  no  cure  but  in  the  healing 
silence  of  the  wilderness.  Strong  men 
require  strong  remedies.  For  years  among 
the  savages  he  drank,  drank  and  again 
drank,  until  he  lost  part  of  his  ancient 
manhood  and  became  indeed  but  httle 
better  than  the  savages  about  him — in- 
deed, at  times,  an  object  of  contempt 
among  them,  until  they  gave  him  the  name 
of  "The  Big  Drunk." 

To  the  time  of  his  death  Houston  re- 
fused to  assign  any  reason  for  the  sudden 
abandonment  of  his  political  career.  He 
said  that  the  name  of  a  woman  was  con- 
cerned, that  he  had  no  charges  to  make, 
and  that  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  in  any  form  whatever. 
He  and  his  former  wife  died  with  this 
secret  locked  in  their  own  souls.  It  is  a 
riddle,   however,   not  altogether   difficult 
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to  read.  There  was  talk  that  the  young 
woman  was  induced  to  marry  Houston 
because  of  his  social  position,  and  that 
she  gave  her  hand  where  her  heart  did  not 
follow.  She  found  a  lord  and  master 
imperious/ perhaps  overbearing,  although 
fond.  Her  soul  did  not  respond.  The 
vanity  of  a  nature  used  to  adulation  was 
cut  to  the  quick.  He  remonstrated,  but 
met  the  silent  resistance  of  a  woman's  will, 
stronger  than  all  the  insistence  of  a  man's 
power.  The  honeymoon  was  short  and 
stormy,  and  perhaps  was  as  well  ended 
then  as  elsewise.  Be  it  all  as  it  may,  cer- 
tainly we  find  Sam  Houston,  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  soldier,  politician,  statesman. 
Congressman,  Governor,  now  back  dwell- 
ing with  the  Indians,  a  wearer  of  their 
garb,  a  sharer  of  their  habits,  a  member 
of  their  tribe ;  for  now  he  takes  to  himself 
an  Indian  girl  as  a  wife  and  solaces  him- 
self thus  as  much  as  may  be. 

The  world,  however,  wags  on,  and  if 
there  be  not  one  governor  there  shall  be 
another.  Houston's  shoes  are  filled,  and 
the  world  goes  on  to  forget  him.  But 
not  even  in  his  wilderness  home  is  Hous- 
ton much  different  from  the  man  of  old. 
He  will  be  leader  even  among  the  Indians. 
Presently  we  find  him  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, resuming  his  friendship  with 
General  Jackson,  offering  to  give  an  hon- 
est administration  to  the  Indian  agency, 
encountering  accusations  from  those  who 
suspect  his  motives,  and  with  sudden  burst 
of  his  old  savage  energy  returning  in  kind 
the  vilifications  cast  upon  him  by  his  ad- 
versaries. Upon  the  streets  of  Washington 
he  pubhcly  chastises  WiUiam  Stanberry, 
representative  from  Ohio.  He  is  called 
before  the  bar  of  the  House,  censured, 
fined,  and  incidentally  readvertised.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  stands  by  him  steadily  after 
his  own  stern  fashion,  remits  the  fines, 
gives  him  his  approbation,  and  perhaps 
also  gives  him  certain  private  counsel. 
Behold  Sam  Houston  once  more  emerging 
from  his  temporary  obscurity  and  coming 
again  into  prominence.  He  returns  once 
more  to  Tennessee,  to  meet  once  more  the 
adulation  of  the  fickle  populace.  He 
could  perhaps  have  office  again.  But  no; 
he  gravitates,  as  though  by  the  push  of  fate, 
back  to  his  Indian  life,  back  to  the  frontier. 
All  the  time  he  is  edging,  as  though  by  di- 
rect appointment,  to  the  scene  of  the  far 
Southwest,  where  presently  he  is  to  appear. 


a  strong  and  splendid  figure,  in  contra- 
diction of  much  of  his  early  life ;  in  fulfill- 
ment of  what  might  be  called  a  strange 
and  imperative  destiny. 

This  was  in  the  year  1832,  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  great  epochs  of  Hous- 
ton's life.  He  was  now  about  to  cast  aside 
the  follies  of  his  early  years  and  to  take  up 
a  career  of  simple  heroism.  Sam  Hous- 
ton, schooled  in  the  individuahsm  of  his 
day,  was  now  to  emerge  as  a  Sam  Houston 
qualified  to  lead  a  population  which  could 
not  be  led  save  by  such  a  character,  such  a 
soul,  born  of  such  daring  as  Houston 
might  claim  for  his  own. 

When  Houston  went  back  to  his  In- 
dians, he  went,  in  all  probability,  as  the 
secret  agent  of  General  Jackson.  The 
General  had  his  eye  upon  Texas.  He 
knew  his  country,  knew  his  own  ideas,  and 
knew  well  enough  the  men  whom  he 
thought  fit  to  be  his  agents. 

As  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  it  was 
a  case  of  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
Santa  Anna,  commander  of  the  most  con- 
siderable section  of  the  army,  had  forced 
himself  into  the  position  of  first  authority. 
In  1824  Mexico  adopted  a  republican  con- 
stitution know  as  the  Constitution  of  1824. 
Texas  was  a  part  of  Mexico,  though  the 
bonds  of  the  latter  country  continued  loose 
and  vague.  Meantime  a  large  American 
population  continued  to  pour  down  the  old 
River  Road  through  Mississippi  and  out 
into  the  alluring  land  of  the  Southwest. 
Stephen  Fuller  Austin  was  carrying  on 
his  Texas  colonization  enterprises.  There 
was  a  mixed  population,  alternately  fight- 
ing and  fraternizing,  north  and  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  this  population,  like  that 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  the  early 
days,  wanted  not  less  government  but 
more  government.  Texas  and  Chihua- 
hua complained  that  the  government  of 
Mexico  gave  them  no  laws  and  no  pro- 
tection. All  at  once  Santa  Anna  became 
afraid  of  this  blue-eyed  population,  "  the 
bravest  of  all  the  provinces  of  Mexico." 
The  next  step  was  to  destroy  these  friends. 
That  there  must  be  fighting  was  a  matter 
already  discussed  by  the  government  at 
Washington.  There  had  been  desultory 
fighting  ever  since  the  year  181 2.  Times 
were  becoming  interesting  when,  during 
the  second  term  of  the  presidency  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  Santa  Anna  was  elected 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.     At 
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this  time  the  American  population  of 
Texas  was  between  25,000  and  35,000. 
In  1830  Mexico  suspended  its  empresario 
grants,  forbade  more  Americans  to  come 
into  Texas,  and  began  to  turn  the  screws 
upon  this  fighting  population.  The  fron- 
tier of  the  Rio  Grande  began  anew  its 
somber  and  red-stained  history.     Then  it 


jealousy  of  the  authorities  of  Coahuila  was 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  numbers  of 
Texans.  In  the  years  1829  and  1830, 
bodies  of  Mexican  troops  were  introduced 
into  Texas,  and  the  insolence  and  out- 
rages of  these  troops  and  their  com- 
manders gave  swift  impulse  to  the  hot 
cholers  of  the  fighting  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 


Houston  at  Horse-shoe  Bend. 


was  that  Sam  Houston,  already  educated, 
prepared  and  delegated  to  the  task,  made 
his  appearance  in  the  land  of  allurement 
and  of  danger,  which  later,  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  he  was  to  offer  three 
times  to  the  government  at  Washington. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  that  state 
of  affairs  could  not  endure  which  "con- 
tinued to  bind  the  Hving  body  of  Texan 
industry  and  order  to  the  carcass  of  Mexi- 
can anarchy  and  barbarism."     Yet  the 


grown  the  more  savage  by  two  centuries 
of  frontiering  in  the  American  wilderness. 
These  Americans  drove  back  the  troops, 
and  then,  after  the  fashion  of  the  men  of 
the  United  States,  they  assembled  with  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  not  less  government, 
but  more  government.  They  held  a  con- 
vention at  San  Felipe  in  October,  1832, 
and  again  in  April,  1833.  They  besought 
the  government  of  Mexico  to  set  them  free 
from  Coahuila  and  to  allow  them  to  adopt 
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a  constitution  of  their  own.  They  "  com- 
plained not  so  much  of  the  abuse  of 
the  attributes  of  government  as  of  the' 
want  of  all  such  attributes."  These  men, 
wild,  untamable,  lawless  if  you  like,  met 
and  besought  the  weaker  race  to  give  them 
a  government  so  that  they  might  go  on  and 
build  up  a  fabric  of  progressive  civihza- 
tion  in  this  empire  of  the  far  Southwest! 
The  answer  was  Mexican  weakness  and 
Mexican  vacillation. 

Santa  Anna  sought  to  humble  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  Mexican  republic 
and  to  establish  a  more  centraUzed  govern- 
ment, which  should  be,  in  effect,  himself. 
He  subdued  the  state  of  Zacetecas,  which 
had  not  humbly  submitted.  Then  he 
endeavored  to  subdue  his  stubborn  two- 
fold colony  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  the 
stronger  part  of  which  had  begged  to  be 
separated  from  the  weaker.  He  dissolved 
the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  endeav- 
ored to  force  a  dictator  upon  a  people 
who  had  recently  petitioned  for  a  govern- 
ment that  would  leave  them  independent 
and  free.  This,  then,  was  war!  There 
was  here  no  daring  and  unprincipled  ob- 
ject of  conquest  over  a  weak  and  unof- 
fending race.  There  was  no  violation  of 
national  law.  There  was  no  secret  object 
of  the  Texans  to  uphold  a  negro  slavery. 
On  the  contrary,  the  forbearance  of  the 
men  of  Texas  was  a  matter  of  wonder. 
The  time  had  come  for  Sam  Houston. 

Santa  Anna  would  pull  the  teeth  of  this 
lion  upon  his  borders;  but  he  had  not 
asked  leave  of  the  lion.  The  troops  of 
General  Cos,  who  invaded  the  United 
Colonies  of  Texas,  met  a  rapid  series  of 
encounters  in  the  year  1835.  At  Gon- 
zales, at  Gohad,  and  in  front  of  San  An- 
tonio, the  Texans  met  the  men  who  had 
come  to  take  away  from  them  their  weap- 
ons, and  fairly  chased  them  out  of  the 
country  which  they  had  invaded.  On 
November  3,  the  provisional  government 
of  Texas  was  established  at  San  Felipe. 
Henry  Smith  was  elected  President  fro 
tempore  of  Texas,  and  Houston  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  A 
declaration  of  independence  was  issued. 
More  and  more  fighting  ensued,  notably 
that  engagement  at  the  old  site  of  the 
Alamo  where  old  Ben  Milan  of  Tennessee 
called  for  volunteers  to  follow  him  into  the 
crooked  little  adobe  streets,  where  pres- 
ently he  himself  was  to  meet  his  death, 


although  his  comrades  remained  masters 
of  the  bloody  bit  of  ground,  the  scene  of  so 
many  bitter  struggles  throughout  many 
years. 

Yet  there  was  sad  medley  of  events  all 
this  time  in  Texas.  One  Dr.  Grant,  a 
Scotchman,  led  off  a  large  party  of  Texans 
to  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering 
Matamoras.  Governor  Smith  and  his 
council  were  at  loggerheads,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief found  that  he  had  no 
army  to  command.  Colonel  Fannin  was 
one  of  those  who  weakened  the  Texas  army 
by  suffering  himself  to  be  drawn  off  in  this 
Matamoras  folly.  Houston  asked  him  to 
fall  back  across  the  Guadalupe,  but 
Fannin  obeyed  too  late.  Meantime  San 
Antonio  de  .Bexar  was  held  by  that  im- 
mortal little  army  under  Travis,  who  was 
joined  by  Crockett  and  more  than  a  score 
of  followers  in  time  to  meet  the  common 
and  glorious  fate  of  the  defenders  of  the 
Alamo,  in  a  fight  rendered  possible  by 
virtue  of  disobedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Texas 
army.  They  could  have  joined  Houston 
at  the  seat  of  government  before  San  An- 
tonio was  invested  by  the  army  of  Santa 
Anna.  Travis  and  his  men  knew  these 
things;  but  none  the  less,  in  sheer  "im- 
pulse of  their  invincible  courage,"  they 
voted  to  a  man  to  remain  in  San  Antonio, 
and  counted  the  fight  only  one  of  the  many 
desperate  chances  of  their  lives.  There 
stood  the  American  frontier!  And  at  its 
back  came  the  line  of  an  advancing  civili- 
zation, whose  standard  bearer  at  this  time 
was  that  strange  figure,  that  big  man,  Sam 
Houston. 

Houston  is  sometimes  blamed  for  not 
being  a  member  of  the  Alamo  garrison, 
or  for  not  marching  to  assist  that  garrison. 
Had  he  done  so,  his  had  been  but  one  more 
name  on  the  list  of  heroes  who  had  no  sur- 
vivor. As  it  was  he  appeared  to  be  the 
only  man  in  the  State  who  had  left  any 
coolness  or  any  knowledge  of  military 
affairs.  His  wish  was  to  draw  back  the 
San  Antonio  and  Goliad  garrisons  to  join 
his  other  thin  and  melting  bands,  and  to 
withdraw  for  a  time  from  the  front  of 
Santa  Anna's  greatly  superior  forces. 

The  massacres  of  the  Alamo  and  Goliad 
are  as  well  left  out  of  print,  for  they  make 
inflammatory  reading  even  to-day.  The 
news  broke  the  heart  of  Sam  Houston  and 
anguished  the  soul  of  all  Texas  and  the 
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entire    na- 
tion. 

Houston's 
army  was  for 
a  time  but  a 
rabble.  The 
ranches  were 
vacated  and 
half  the 
population 
of  Texas 
streamed 
east  ward, 
seeking  only 
the  Sabine. 
The  Mexi- 
cans folio  wed 
on.  Hous- 
ton, vilified, 
persecuted, 
hindered, 
hampered, 
bound  hand 
and  foot  alike 
by  his  ene- 
mies and  his 
attempted 
counsellors, 
remained  al- 
most alone, 
the  one  great  figure  of 
the  scene.  Now  we  strike 
the  time  of  the  pages  of 
definite  history,  and  we 
know  how  he  persevered 
and  triumphed,  how  he  held  back  his 
bands  of  volunteers,  until  finally  there 
came  the  great  day  of  reckoning  at  San 
Jacinto,  where  the  Alamo  and  the  massa- 
cre of  La  Bahia  were  indeed  remembered. 

It  is  a  pleasant  spot,  this  grass-grown 
prairie  along  Buffalo  Bayou,  to  the  south 
of  that  city  which  now  bears  Houston's 
name.  To  the  eastward  stretch  marshes 
known  from  time  immemorial  to  thousands 
of  clamoring  wild  fowl.  Above  is  a  pleas- 
ant, rolling,  sun-kissed  country,  gentle  and 
peaceable  to-day.  This  grass  -  covered 
flat,  dotted  here  and  there  by  timbered 
mottes,  which  lay  between  San  Jacinto 
and  the  Buffalo  Bayou,  flanked  and  backed 
up  by  marshes,  accessible  in  the  rear  by 
only  a  single  bridge,  was  a  vast  trap  ap- 
parently set  by  nature  and  the  immortal 
gods  for  the  undoing  of  the  bloodthirsty 
Santa  Anna. 

The    delegates    of  the    convention    of 
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Remember  the  Alamo 


Texan s  on 
March  2 , 
1836,    issued 
their   declar- 
ation, not  of 
partial  but  of 
absolute    in- 
dependence. 
On  the  morn- 
ing of  April 
21,    1836, 
Santa    Anna 
was    within 
the   jaws    of 
the  trap.  The 
bridge    was 
cut    behind 
him.       In 
front  of  him 
was  Houston 
and  his  little 
army  of  700 
men .     AH 
panic  was  now  gone.     The  spirit 
of  the  American   frontier  spoke 
up    again    A\hen    Houston    an- 
nounced his  proclamation :  "  The 
victims  of  the  Alamo  and  the  manes 
of  those  who  were  murdered  at  Go- 
liad  call  out    for  a   cool,   deliberate 
vengeance." 

It  was  a  cool,  deliberate  ven- 
geance which  began  at  nine  o'clock 
that  morning.  "Remember  the 
Alamo!"  was  the  terrible  and  men- 
acing battle  cry  of  the  thin  line  of  men 
whose  leader  could  do  nothing  but  ride  at 
their  front  for  a  time,  cursing  and  com- 
manding them  to  hold  their  fire  until  they 
got  close  up — a  leader  who,  finally  shot 
down  himself,  saw  it  beyond  his  power  to 
restrain  troops  who  knew  that  there  re- 
mained for  them  only  the  execution  of  a 
cool,  deliberate  vengeance.  Many  a  rifle 
was  ruined  that  day  in  the  hands  of  its 
owner  who  used  it  as  a  club.  Months 
afterwards  visitors  who  saw  the  skulls  on 
San  Jacinto's  field  found  them  cloVen  by 
knife  thrusts  of  such  power  that  the  bone 
was  fairly  splintered  under  the  blow. 
Never  was  battle  fought  more  fiercely. 
Some  600  Mexicans  were  killed,  300 
wounded,  and  600  taken  prisoners.  The 
army  of  Santa  Anna  was  no  more.  The 
Alamo  and  Gohad,  in  so  far  as  might  be 
by  human  act  of  vengeance,  had  been 
avenged. 
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That  Houston  was  now  more  citizen 
than  frontiersman  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  treated  Santa  Anna  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  gave  him  miKtary  consideration. 
The  latter,  weak  and  trembhng,  followed 
his  captor  about  like  a  dog.  At  times, 
weeping,  he  would  throw  his  arms  about 
the  neck  of  Sam  Houston.  Sometimes 
the  latter  would  pat  him  on  the  back  and 
soothe  him! 

In  1837  Texas  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  Three  years  later  she  was 
recognized  by  France  and  England;  and 
it  is  matter  of  history,  not  fully  known, 
that  the  latter  country  long  laid  covetous 
eyes  upon  this  new  repubhc.  It  was 
Houston  who  made  Texas  a  part  of 
America  and  not  of  England. 

In  1 84 1  Houston  was  again  elected 
President  of  Texas — a  Texas  which  now 
had  a  population  of  80,000  souls.  Three 
times  he  offered  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  not  until  1845  that  the 
dream  of  General  Jackson  finally  came 
true,  and  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  Union. 
In  the  same  year  that  egotistic,  energetic, 
virile,  sometimes  mistaken,  yet  always 
enterprising  statesman,  Andrew  Jackson, 
laid  him  down  to  rest.  Sam  Houston  was 
on  his  way  to  Jackson's  bedside  when  his 
old  friend  died. 

Houston  was  the  first  senator  from  the 
new  State  of  Texas.  The  history  of  that 
State,  bloody,  eventful,  yet  interesting 
from  every  industrial  point  of  view,  is  not 
matter  of  our  present  concern.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  rather  upon  the  figure 
of  Sam  Houston,  utterly  changed  and  born 
again.  Married  again,  to  a  sweet  and 
gentle  lady,  putting  behind  him  all  the  old, 
violent  ways  of  his  younger  days,  in  every 
way  a  better  man,  Sam  Houston  has,  not 
hypocritically  but  in  sheer  strength  of  soul, 
broken  absolutely  from  the  habits  which 
once  held  him  in  their  thrall.  Intoxicat- 
ing drink  he  no  longer  touches ;  the  ready 
oath  no  longer  rolls  freely  from  his  tongue. 
So  far  from  scoffing  at  religion,  he  joins 
the  Baptist  Church  in  1854,  and  joins  it 
honorably,  with  a  clear  conscience  and  Hke 
a  man. 

The  balance  of  Houston's  strange  story 
is  easily  told.  He  ran  in  advance  of  his 
own  people.     He  was   defeated  for  the 


governorship  in  1857,  and  defeated  for 
reelection  to  the  Senate  in  1859.  Yet 
during  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  he  was 
once  more  elected  Governor  of  Texas.  We 
now  approach  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War.  Houston  brought  Texas 
into  the  Union,  and  now  he  saw  Texas 
proposing  to  leave  that  Union.  Broken- 
hearted at  the  contemplation  of  this  act, 
the  old  man  openly  opposed  this  secession. 
That  cost  him  his  seat  in  the  governor's 
chair,  and  in  March,  1861,  he  was  deposed. 
Then,  with  his  loving  and  faithful  wife,  he 
retired  to  privacy  at  Huntsville.  On  July 
26,  1863,  the  year  of  the  battle  of-Vicks- 
burg,  Sam  Houston  passed  away,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  He  did  not  live 
quite  long  enough  to  see  the  final  splendid 
unification  of  that  country  which  he  loved 
and  helped  to  make.  It  was  not  his  for- 
tune to  know  the  history  of  the  great  solidi- 
fication of  the  American  population  of  this 
continent. 

We  shall  scarcely  find  in  all  the  wild 
history  of  the  American  West  a  character 
more  curious,  a  life  more  eventful,  or,  in- 
deed, more  satisfying  than  that  of  Sam 
Houston.  His  life  was  one  of  contrast, 
yet  to  some  extent  of  repetition.  It  was  a 
woman  who  came  near  to  ruining  him,  and 
at  last  it  was  a  woman  who  saved  him. 
Once  he  resigned  a  governorship  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  once  he  was  deposed 
from  a  governor's  chair.  Once  a  drunk- 
ard, he  died  an  abstainer.  Once  a  blas- 
phemer, he  died  a  self-respecting  member 
of  the  Church.  Once  a  poHtician,  he  died  a 
statesman.  Once  an  adventurer  upon  the 
frontier  of  a  West  which  threatened  to 
break  away  from  the  United  States,  he 
died  an  American  of  a  united  America,  fit 
wholly  for  that  name.  Once  a  Secession- 
ist, he  died  a  Unionist  where  to  be  a  Un- 
ionist meant  the  sacrifice  of  everything  and 
demanded  a  personal  courage  attained  by 
few. 

Pity  it  is  that  Sam  Houston  did  not 
five  to  know  the  United  States  as  it  exists 
to-day.  He  was  a  man  who  became  great 
because  of  the  demands  of  a  great  en- 
vironment. He  lived  in  a  region  which 
was  a  breeder  of  men.  His  rugged  and 
imposing  figure  foreshadowed  that  West 
of  which  he  was  a  pioneer. 


A  SKIRMISH  IN  THE  BRUSH 


By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


THE  hare  of  iVmerican  sporting  lore, 
often  erroneously  termed  "white 
rabbit  "and  "snow-shoe  rabbit," 
is  the  species  known  to  science  as  Lepus 
americanus,  and  is  commonly  called 
the  Northern  hare.  It  is  a  most  pe- 
cuhar  animal,  seemingly  a  bundle  of 
inconsistencies,  yet  always  interesting 
to  those  who  have  learned  how  to  inter- 
pret its  apparent  vagaries.  Because  its 
period  of  greatest  activity  is  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  the  observant  sports- 
man has  to  glean  most  of  his  knowledge  of 
hare-ways  from  the  tracks  and  other  sign, 
revealed  by  the  tell-tale  snow.  The  read- 
ing of  this  "  sign  "  necessarily  entails  a  lot 
of  the  hardest  of  field  work,  for  the  hare, 
in  addition  to  being  crazily  erratic,  is  a 
great  traveler  through  the  most  difficult 
of  all  bafiiing  cover.  The  favorite  haunts 
include  dense  thickets  of  second-growth, 
the  piled  and  twisted  wreckage  left  by 
mighty  storms,  and  the  half-Kt,  tangled 
swamps  which  spread  between  lonely, 
wind-swept  hills.  All  these  make  heavy 
demands '  ^on  the  patience  and  endurance 
of  whoe\er  would  master  the  secrets  they 
conceal,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  man, 
who,  after  a  successful  still-hunt,  did  not 
realize  that  he  had  enjoyed  all  that  was 
endurable  in  the  line  of  honest  toil.  In 
fact,  comparatively  few  men  ever  attempt 
to  still-hunt  a  hare,  although,  to  me  at 
least,  it  is  a  very  interesting  task.  Cur- 
iously enough,  the  men  who  scoff  at  it, 
and  exclaim  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that 
they'd  be  dummed  if  they'd  fight  brush 
and  sweat  through  ten  miles  of  swamp  for 
an  unfavorably  fore-judged  rabbit,  are 
the  identical  men  who  will  plug  all  day  on 
a  turkey,  or  a  deer  track,  and  revile  the 
man  who  flinches  from  the  bucketing  such 
sport  is  almost  certain  to  inflict  upon  its 
earnest  devotee. 

To  my  notion,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm 
about  trailing  a  hare.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  superb  uncertainty  about  where 
you  will  locate  the  beast,  or  if  it  knows 
where  it  is  itself.  You  find  a  fresh  track, 
and  if  wise,  you  follow  it  in  what  appar- 


ently is  the  wrong  direction,  and  then — 
well,  you  just  keep  on  following.  Some- 
where, perhaps  only  a  few  yards  to  one 
side  of  where  you  struck  the  track,  is  the 
other  end,  and,  of  course,  a  hare.  You 
acquire  wisdom  concerning  this  small  tech- 
nicaHty  later — possibly  hours  later — but 
that  does  not  of  necessity  spoil  the  sport. 
It  may  be  the  track  is  first  found  in  a  briery 
thicket,  which  hampers  all  the  rising 
ground,  marking  the  edge  of  a  great 
swampy  woodland.  It  is  eas)' — in  fact, 
almost  too  easy.  The  hare  loves  swampy 
woodland,  so,  of  course,  he  merely  has 
skipped  for  a  trifling  distance  along  the 
rim,  as  it  were, of  the  depression,  then  gone 
down  and  squatted  under  some  handy  log, 
from  which  shelter  you  will  bounce  him 
within  five  minutes.  Theoretically  this  is 
sound,  practically,  it  is  a  hundred-to-one 
shot  on  an  utterly  unreliable  tip.  Impulse 
prompts  you  to  slant  down  toward  the 
swamp  at  once,  to  jump  him  from  some- 
where, promptly  knock  him  over  and  be 
done  with  it.  This  will  save  useless  potter- 
ing over  foohsh  tracks,  and  also  some 
valuable  time. 

You  cautiously  skirmish  along  the  edge 
of  the  swamp  for  one  hundred  yards  and 
fail  to  find  the  track  going  in.  By  this 
you  learn  that  the  hare  must  be  squatted 
somewhere  upon  the  slope  itself,  so  you 
move  upgrade  about  thirty  yards,  and  as 
cautiously  work  back  to  the  starting  point. 
You  sKp  a  trifle  every  now  and  then,  for 
the  one-leg-shorter-than-the-other  style 
which  the  slope  demands,  is  both  insecure 
and  amazingly  tiring;  but  Hope  springs 
eternal.  Hope,  however,  suddenly  changes 
from  spring  to  fall,  or  something  like  that, 
as  you  near  the  spot  where  you  left  the 
track.  Lo!  not  twenty  yards  beyond 
where  your  independent  skirmishing  be- 
gan, is  the  track  leading  straight  away 
from  the  swamp,  and  across  that  impos- 
sible ground,  an  open  stump-lot  and  a 
place  where  none  but  a  condemned  fool  of  a 
hare  ever  would  think  of  setting  his  big  feet. 
All  unknown  to  you,  there  is  a  trifling 
swamp  at  the  other  side  of  the  open.     It 
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may  be  a  rotten  bad  place,  no  scope,  no 
modern  improvements,  "no  nuthin',"  to 
recommend  it  to  any  hare  of  sense  or  re- 
finement ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages 
of  the  larger  and  more  accessible  resort, 
the  fool  brute  you  are  after  suddenly  de- 
cided to  patronize  the  undesirable  quar- 
ters. You  have  wasted  time,  done  a  lot 
of  useless  work  and  slightly  ruffled  your 
temper,  but  you  finally  decide  to  do  what 
you  should  have  done  in  the  first  place — 
i.e.,  stick  to  the  trail. 

In  the  open,  the  erstwhile  closely 
printed  triangles  of  tracks  suddenly  show 
farther  and  farther  apart,  until  the  dis- 
tance between  them  becomes  so  great  that 
you  pause,  and  closely  scan  the  snow  to 
make  sure  you  have  not  inadvertently 
missed  one  print.  But  there  has  been  no 
mistake.  The  hare's  seemingly  weak 
white  form  in  reahty  is  as  lithe  and  strong 
as  an  equal  bulk  of  springy  cat-muscle, 
and  the  maker  of  your  "  sign"  has  merely 
let  himself  out  a  bit,  as  he  can  do  in  a  truly 
amazing  manner.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
cover  he  is  given  to  poking  about,  merely 
hopping  to  and  fro,  as  though  utterly  in- 
capable of  even  moderate  speed.  But  in 
such  shelter  speed  is  of  minor  importance, 
and  might  prove  dangerous  to  himself,  for 
with  saplings  standing  hke  the  teeth  of  a 
gigantic  comb,  he  might  knock  his  brains 
out  if  he  turned  on  his  full  voltage.  He 
knows  a  trick  much  better  than  that.  His 
apparently  bulky  body  actually  is  of  plank- 
like thinness  in  the  cross-section,  in  fact,  if 
there  be  plenty  of  space  up  and  down,  he 
can  about  squeeze  through  any  place  his 
head  will  pass,  so,  in  cover,  he  hops  here 
and  there,  slipping  through  the  narrowest 
spaces,  and  favoring  them  because  he  is 
perfectly  aware  how  few  of  his  four-footed 
foes  are  geared  for  his  narrow-gauge  roads. 
His  deadliest  foes  are  the  lynx,  bobcat, 
great  horned  owl,  and  the  fox.  The  lynx 
and  bobcat  never  attempt  to  run  him,  but 
spring  from  ambush,  possibly  making  a 
leap  or  so  in  pursuit,  should  the  first  at- 
tempt fail.  The  fox  will  hide  and  spring 
cat-fashion,  but  he  has  a  set  of  running- 
gear  which  no  cat,  except  that  marvel  the 
cheetah,  ever  possessed,  so  when  Reynard's 
first  pounce  fails,  it  frequently  is  followed 
by  a  swift  chase,  dog  fashion,  which  some- 
times extends  for  a  considerable  distance. 
That  a  fox  could  surely  run  down  a  hare 
in  the  open,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  for 


the  red  fellow  is  not  only  swift,  but  clever 
at  turning,  as  well  as  a  notorious  stayer. 
The  hare's  great  weakness  is  a  lack  of  stay- 
ing power,  and  while  I  have  seen  him  cover 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  at  an  almost 
marvelous  rate,  I  suspect  that  a  quarter, 
or,  at  most,  a  half-mile  at  top  speed  would 
find  him  "all  out  "  and  winded. 

It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  see  a  dog 
actually  run  down  and  capture  a  hare,  but 
only  the  peculiar  conditions  enabled  the 
infernal  canine  to  perform  his  criminal 
feat.  The  dog  was  a  pure-bred  pointer, 
exceedingly  greyhoundish  as  to  type,  a 
rattling  fast  worker  on  the  upland,  but  a 
fool  on  fur.  I  blush  to  acknowledge  that 
I  owned  and  broke  him,  and — and — "It 
looks  like  some  of  your  work! "  as  a  certain 
professional  once  dryly  remarked,  after 
the  pointer  in  question  had  made  an  awful 
faux  pas  right  before  field-trial  company. 
But  to  the  chase. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  December  when 
hares  are  white,  and  a  sudden  warm  spell 
and  heavy  rains  had  melted  all  the  snow, 
and  flooded  every  swamp  and  hollow  brim- 
full.  In  consequence  all  the  hares  had 
been  compelled  to  take  to  the  ridges,  and 
naturally  were  unable  to  follow  their  reg- 
ular runways.  We  were  working  the 
highlands  for  a  last  turn  at  the  grouse  and 
quail,  and  had  reached  a  tract  of  about 
three  acres  which  was  almost  surrounded 
by  water,  when  the  trouble  began.  An 
ass  of  a  hare  jumped  straight  before  my 
dog,  and  away  they  went,  Hckety-spht, 
perhaps  ten  yards  apart.  Upon  the  sod- 
den leaves  the  hare  showed  up  like  the 
white  ball  on  a  new  bifliard-cloth,  and  my 
stanch  reprobate  had  the  chance  of  his 
hfe.  It  was  a  noble  steeplechase,  which 
neither  whistle  nor  voice  could  check. 
At  first  I  was  afraid  my  noble  courser 
would  knock  his  brains  out,  then  I  was 
afraid  he  wouldn't  and  I  prayed  for  some- 
thing good  and  hard  like  rock-maple  to 
rise  up  against  him,  and  destroy  this  brute 
that  was  heaping  shame  upon  me,  and, 
incidentally,  threatening  an  apoplectic  fit 
for  my  friend. 

They  ringed  the  highland  and  passed  us, 
going  like  smoke;  and  neither  gaining  a 
yard.  The  excitement  of  the  thing  had 
got  hold  of  us,  so,  as  the  dog  was  Httle 
good  anyway,  I  decided  to  let  them  run  it 
out.  Both  were  doing  all  they  knew,  but 
as  they  swept  around  the  lower  curve,  the 
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dog  began  to  gain.  Back  they  came, 
straight  as  a  die  for  our  position,  and  when 
tv'ithin  fifteen  yards,  the  hare  suddenly 
quit  and  merely  tottered  forward.  Per- 
haps he  saw  us,  and  the  sight  broke  his 
failing  heart;  in  any  event,  in  an  instant 
the  dog  was  on  him  and  we  heard  a  gasp- 
ing wail,  so  exxruciatingly  pitiful,  that  the 
fun  of  the  thing  fled  on  electric  wings. 
Yet  no  great  harm  was  done.  The  fool 
dog  had  no  idea  of  killing,  but  merely  lay 
there  panting  like  a  locomotive,  and  with 
a  paw  gently  pressing  his  prize,  which  we 
promptly  released. 

The  best  day  for  still-hunting  is  one  of 
those  windless,  sunny  delights  which  oc- 
casionally come  up  North.  Then  there 
is  a  magic  in  the  air,  and  a  glorious  bright- 
ness everywhere,  which  make  a  chap  feel 
that  it's  good  to  be  alive.  You  start 
properly  booted  and  garbed  for  the  work 
in  hand,  which  means  miles  of  walking, 
and  you  follow  the  first  fresh  track,  till 
finally,  from  under  some  log  or  brush-pile, 
you  bounce  your  white  quarry  and  clean 
kill,  or  miss,  as  the  case  happens  to  be. 
This  sort  of  thing  keeps  you  keen  and  ex- 
pectant, for  there  is  no  telling  from  where 
the  quarry  will  spring.  Most  likely  for 
a  dozen  times  you  will  make  up  your  mind 
he  is  under  this  log,  or  that  brush-pile,  and 
so  steal  up  with  gun  at  the  ready,  and  vain- 
ly kick  at  the  cover,  only  to  presently  dis- 
cern the  track  still  leading  on.  The  thir- 
teenth time  you  find  the  trail  trending 
toward  some  insignificant  clump  of  stuff, 
wherein  no  hare  could  find  shelter.  You 
pass  this  clump  to  pick  up  the  trail  be- 
yond, and  your  ear  catches  a  faint  chck 
of  twigs,  or  the  tail  of  your  eye  some  move- 
ment, and  you  whirl  like  a  flash.  You  are 
just  in  time  to  see  a  long,  lithe  white  form 
curving  downward  from  a  graceful  leap, 
and  there  are  only  two  things  to  do, 
and  you  do  one  or  the  other  there  and 
then. 

And  as  the  long,  observant  work  ex- 
tends over  the  white  page,  you  read  many 
things  not  directly  concerning  hares.  The 
story  of  a  night,  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
comedies  and  tragedies,  is  plainly  written 
for  the  trained  eyes  to  read.  Here  was  a 
deadly  ambush,  yonder  a  pursuit  that 
failed.  Here  again  was  a  fair  fight  which 
left  a  trifle  of  fur  and  much  disturbed  snow, 
while  a  few  yards  farther  on  lies  the  site 
of  a  happy  reunion  of   peaceful  friends 


joined  for  a  witch-like  frolic  under  the  sil- 
ver moon.  Little  tracks  like  stitching  in 
cambric  prove  where  hasting  wood-mice 
crossed  vast  barrens,  which  to  you  look 
like  ten-yard  open  spots,  but  the  point  of 
view  is  different.  The  wee  furry  folk 
hurried  because  they  knew  the  dangers 
of  the  open  desolation — how  awful,  dark, 
silent  shapes  with  eyes  of  flame  are  given 
to  falling  from  upper  mystery  upon  small 
fat  people  who  lose  time  while  crossing 
moonlit  spaces.  Hence  they  did  their 
snow-stitching  hke  the  housewife's  pride 
— swiftly,  silently  and  straight,  to  the  other 
end.  The  man  who  can  still-hunt  a  hare 
through  all  the  intricacies  of  its  night's 
wanderings,  and  not  learn  a  lot  about  other 
wood-folk,  never  will  earn  fame  as  a 
tracker  of  nobler  quarry;  for  if  this  sport 
be  merely  the  A  B  C  of  woodcraft,  3^et, 
like  the  first  step  in  other  schools,  it  has 
a  value  all  its  own. 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  still-hunt- 
ing strongly  appeals  only  to  those  who 
think  more  of  cultivating  the  observation 
habit  than  of  the  game  to  be  secured.  By 
far  the  most  popular  method  of  hare-hunt- 
ing in  such  strongholds  of  the  white  fellow 
as  New  England  and  Ontario,  is  driving 
with  beagles,  harriers,  or  other  hounds,  of 
not  more  than  medium  size.  Of  course, 
a  truly  wise  man  will  not  allow  a  hound 
intended  for  deer,  or  fox,  to  run  a  hare.  If 
he  does,  there  will  be  trouble  some  day 
when  the  larger  quarry  is  desired  in  a 
country  where  hares  abound. 

The  best  ground  I  have  ever  seen  for 
driving  hares  is  where  a  lumber-road 
crosses  an  immense  swamp.  A  hound  or 
two  started  at  one  end  of  this  swamp  are 
almost  certain  to  drive  across  the  road, 
where  four  guns  placed  about  one  hundred 
yards  apart  will  properly  cover  the  cream 
of  the  territory.  This  sort  of  sport  is 
something  Hke  hounding  deer,  but  the 
shooting  is  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  hares  almost  invariably  cross  such 
openings  at  top  speed.  All  things  con- 
sidered, this  is  a  very  pretty  form  of  shoot- 
ing, and  lest  any  one  should  fall  into  error 
regarding  the  seemingly  easy  proposition 
of  bowling  over  a  hare  driven  up  by  a  dog, 
I  may  as  well  state  that  none  but  a  crack 
performer  will  average  more  than  half 
his  hares,  taking  them  as  they  happen  to 
come.  In  the  first  place,  the  animals  at 
ordinary  gun  range  appeal  to  be  almost 
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pure  white,  and  the  entire  background  is 
a  snow  effect;  secondly,  one  seldom  can 
see  the  game  before  it  suddenly  shoots  into 
the  open,  perhaps  to  clear  the  road  in  one 
beautiful  leap,  or,  at  most,  to  but  touch  the 
ground  once  in  the  open,  ere  rising  again 
in  a  long,  rubbery  bound.  In  addition, 
the  tongueing  of  the  dog  is  no  reliable 
guide,  for  he  may  be  anywhere  between 
ten  and  one  hundred  or  more  yards  behind 
his  hare.  All  of  which  means  that  from 
the  moment  the  dog  begins  to  drive  in 
earnest,  all  hands  must  remain  keenly 
watchful,  and  strung  for  instant  action. 
That  there  may  be  long,  anxious  minutes 
of  this  strained  watchfulness,  is  merely 
what  is  to  be  expected,  and  this  sort  of 
thing  seldom  improves  the  shooting. 
Quite  frequently,  too,  one's  first  chance  is 
at  twenty,  and  the  second  at  fifty  yards, 
and  to  stop  a  flying  shape  the  size  of  a  cat 
at  any  point  between  these  two  ranges  is 
no  mean  test  of  marksmanship.  I  am  a 
quick  shot,  perhaps  as  quick  as  an  ordi- 
nary man  can  be,  without  actually  snap- 
ping, yet  many  and  many  a  time  has  the 


swift  white  fellow  bounced  into  view  and 
out  again,  before  the  gun  had  a  chance  to 
speak  its  little  piece. 

Fairly  hit,  the  stoutest  hare  will  go  down 
like  a  wet  rag.  I  have  heard  men  yarn 
about  losing  wounded  fliers  which  carried 
away  ounces  of  lead,  but  I  have  yet  to  see 
an  instance  of  such  unusual  shot-carrying 
ability.  The  hares  which  have  run  into 
lead  of  mine,  and  they  number  quite  a  few, 
stopped  right  there,  or  thereabouts,  and 
often  to  merely  a  few  stragghng  pellets. 
My  private  opinion  is  that  the  swiftest 
leaper  of  them  all  cannot  carry  more  shot 
than  a  canary. 

Upon  the  best  grounds,  when  the  dogs 
are  what  they  should  be,  one  gun  might 
account  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five  hares 
in  the  short  day,  and  the  man  who  thinks 
such  a  day  is  not  an  enjoyable  experience 
either  is  a  confirmed  foe  of  fur,  or  he  never 
has  stood  at  the  ready,  while  the  forest 
rang  with  wild  dog-music,  and  the  ghostly 
white  snow-shoer  flung  himself  from  gray 
saplings  to  trail,  thence  headlong  to  sap- 
lings again. 
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"\  T    7ITH  each  stroke  of  biting  blade, 

On  cypress,  oak  and  pine  ; 
The  pendulum  of  Destiny, 

Knells  death  to  art  sublime. 
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ABOUT  fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
known  to  the  plume-hunters  that 
somewhere  in  the  great  mangrove 
swamp  that  covers  the  southern  extremity 
of  Florida  was  a  large  rookery,  or  breeding 
colony,  of  herons,  egrets,  and  other  water- 
birds  whose  plumes  were  in  great  demand 
in  the  milliner}^  market.  Hitherto  all 
efforts  to  locate  it  had  been  unavailing — a 
fact  which  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  been 
even  to  the  portals  of  that  terrible  wilder- 


ness. At  length,  an  individual  named 
Cuthbert,  with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  made  a  business  of  tracing 
out  this  mysterious  rookery.  Starting 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  west  coast, 
probably  somewhere  in  Whitewater  Bay, 
he  watched  the  flight  of  the  birds,  formed 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  direction  of 
their  course,  and  plunged  into  the  bewil- 
dering maze  of  the  mangrove  swamp. 
With  a  hght  canoe  and  a  meager  outfit, 
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he  paddled  along  channels  or  lakes,  wher- 
ever possible.  When  it  was  not,  he  car- 
ried canoe  and  outfit  on  his  back,  strug- 
gling through  the  tropical  tangle,  and 
sleeping  among  the  mangrove  roots  when 
night  overtook  him.  From  time  to  time 
he  climbed  a  tree  and  verified  his  course 
by  that  of  the  birds.  All  the  time  he  was 
fighting  the  hordes  of  mosquitoes  that 
make  the  life  of  man  there  almost  intoler- 
able. 

How  many  days  he  was  thus  engaged  is 
not  known.  At  last  he  reached  the  tangled 
shore  of  a  round,  open  lake  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  across.  Nearly  in  the  middle 
of  it  he  saw  a  small  island  of  some  two 
acres,  densely  overgrown  with  mangrove 
trees,  whose  dark  foliage  was  almost  hid- 
den under  a  canopy  of  snow-white  birds — 
ibises,  herons,  and  egrets — with  others  of 
darker  plumage.  Multitudes  were  perched 
upon  the  trees,  while  no  less  a  company 
were  coming  and  going.  It  must  have 
been  a  beautiful  and  wonderful  sight,  a 
theme  for  the  artist,  a  vision  for  the  poet. 
But  our  plume-hunter  was  not  of  that  sort ; 
his  aspirations  could  only'  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars.  Making  a  closer  inves- 
tigation, he  found  that  the  islet  was 
crowded  with  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  the  very  birds  whose  plumage  would 
bring  the  highest  prices.  There  they  were 
at  his  mercy,  the  nesting-season  at  its 
height,  brooding  their  eggs  and  feeding 
their  young. 

Did  Cuthbert  hasten  to  spread  the  joy- 
ous news  among  the  few  human  inhabi- 
tants of  that  wilderness — Indians,  hunters, 
and  outlaws  in  hiding  in  the  swamps  ? 
Not  at  all ;  the  secret  was  locked  up  in  his 
own  breast,  and  meanwhile  he  was  hard 
at  work.  The  crack  of  his  rifle,  hardly 
louder  than  the  snap  of  a  twig,  and  in- 
audible only  a  few  rods  away,  attracted 
the  attention  of  not  a  single  stray  hunter. 
Weeks  went  by,  and  matters  were  very 
different  upon  the  island.  No  bird  now 
winged  its  way  to  the  solitude,  save  bands 
of  buzzards  and  fish  crows.  Swarms  of 
flies  buzzed  around  the  thousands  of  nests 
whose  only  occupants  were  the  decaying 
young  that  had  starved  to  death.  On  the 
ground  were  reeking  piles  of  the  bodies 
of  their  natural  protectors,  each  with  a 
strip  of  skin  and  plumage  torn  from  its 
back.  The  rookery  was — as  the  local 
term  of  the  plumers  has  it — "shot  out." 


The  buzzards  were  gorged  and  happy, 
and  so  was  the  brutal  Cuthbert  over  his 
$i,8oo — from  the  wholesale  milliners — 
so  the  story  goes. 

Quite  recently  our  guide — the  game- 
warden — had  visited  the  spot,  and,  find- 
ing that  quite  a  colony  of  birds  had  again 
located  there,  posted  game-protection 
notices.  Naturally  I  was  anxious  to  see 
this  remarkable  place,  but  had  to  let  the 
rest  of  my  party  go  there  first  without 
me,  while  I  was  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  drinking  swamp  water.  After  they  had 
returned  home,  I  took  the  trip  alone  with 
the  guide. 

To  reach  that  rookery  involves  what  no 
one  but  a  thorough  enthusiast  ought  to 
venti  re  upon.  The  first  stage  is  to  push 
or  drag  a  skiff  a  dozen  miles  over  the  "  soft- 
soap  flats,"  the  mud  being  well  up  to  the 
knees — such  is  Barnes'  Sound  near  the 
mainland.  This  occupied  us  till  midnight, 
with  the  pleasure,  then,  of  sleeping  on 
some  boards  across  the  thwarts  of  the  boat, 
out  in  the  rain.  The  second  stage  is 
sculling,  pushing,  chopping,  and  dragging 
the  boat  for  seven  miles  through  a  series 
of  chaimels,  completely  overgrown  and 
choked  up  with  roots  and  branches  of  the 
mangrove,  that  connects  a  chain  of  shal- 
low lakes.  The  openings  to  these  pass- 
ages are  entirely  hidden  by  the  jungle;  it 
wovfld  be  suicidal  for  a  stranger  to  the 
country  to  attempt  the  trip  unguided. 
Even  after  having  made  it  once,  I  know 
I  could  not  find  the  way  alone,  nor  could 
I  when  I  was  at  the  rookery  have  found 
the  way  out. 

It  was  afternoon  when,  pretty  well  tired, 
we  saw  the  waters  of  the  desired  lake 
sparkling  through  the  green  of  the  blinding 
thicket.  For  a  time  I  forgot  the  torment- 
ing mosquitoes  as  I  strained  my  eyes  for 
the  first  ghmpse  of  the  islet.  There  it  lay 
out  in  the  lake,  not  altogether  white  with 
birds,  yet  with  enough  of  them  in  evidence 
to  verify  the  wonderful  tales  that  I  had 
heard.  The  tree-tops  were  dotted  with 
white,  and  there  was  a  constant  proces- 
sion of  birds  to  and  from  the  island. 

We  ate  dinner  out  on  the  lake,  to 
avoid  the  clouds  of  "  skeets,"  then  cleared 
a  spot  for  camp  in  the  mangrove  swamp 
on  the  shore  nearest  the  island,  after  which 
we  pulled  for  the  rookery.  The  nearer 
we  approached,  the  more  birds  were 
visible;   many   white,    some    black,   and 
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others  of  intermediate  shades.  I  sat  in 
the  stern  with  the  Reflex  camera  in  my 
lap,  the  slide  withdrawn  from  a  five  by 
seven,  and  the  focal-plane  shutter  set  for 
one  five-hundredth  of  a  second.  The  sky 
was  well  filled  with  broken  clouds,  through 
which  the  sun  shone  at  intervals.  When 
the  boat  was  within  a  few  rods  of  the  isl- 
and, the  guide  thumped  an  oar  upon  the 
thwart,  whereupon  quite  a  cloud  of  white 
ibises  rose  from  the  nearest  mangroves, 
giving  me  the  desired  opportunity  for  my 
first  picture.     This  was   upon   the  west 


a  great  fan.  One  of  them,  surprised  by 
the  boat  near  its  nest,  appeared  completely 
terrified,  and  fell  to  the  water,  along  the 
surface  of  which  it  went  beating  and 
fluttering  past  us.  This  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island;  on  the  north  a  great 
blue  heron  started  out,  and  the  ibises  be- 
gan to  fly  again;  thus  we  completed  the 
circuit.  Once  more  around,  and  I  had  a 
goodly  number  of  hopeful  snapshots  to  my 
credit. 

Then  we  landed  on  the  northern  side, 
running  the  boat  up  into  a  sort  of  little 
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side  of  the  island,  where  most  of  the  ibises 
and  also  egrets,  seemed  to  be  located. 

We  now  rowed  around  the  island  south 
and  east,  keeping  close  to  its  densely  over- 
grown shore.  A  few  rods  further,  and  a 
lot  of  great  black  Florida  cormorants  be- 
gan springing  and  fluttering  from  the  low 
mangroves,  to  fly  out  in  bands  over  the 
lake  and  alight  out  in  the  water.  A  little 
further  along  numbers  of  little  blue  and 
Louisiana  herons  began  to  start  up,  and 
then,  with  tremendous  flapping,  past  us 
would  come  an  anhinga — the  curious 
"snake-bird"  or  "water  turkey"  of  the 
South — its  slender,  snake-like  neck  out- 
stretched, and  the  long  tail  spread  out  like 


bayou.  Over  us  arched  the  tangled 
branches  of  the  mangroves,  which  grew 
out  into  the  water  from  the  low  muddy 
shore.  Every  step  was  attended  with 
alarms  and  confusion.  The  trees,  not 
over  about  thirty  feet  high  anywhere,  were 
filled  with  nests  in  almost  every  possible 
crotch.  The  owners  scrambled  away, 
squawking — Louisiana  herons,  white  ibises 
and  anhingas — at  this  point.  Young 
herons  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  pretty 
well  grown,  climbing  and  fluttering  from 
branch  to  branch. 

The  first  nest  that  I  especially  noted, 
close  to  the  boat  and  about  ten  feet  above 
the  water,  held  four  young  anhingas,  per- 
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haps  half  grown,  clad  in  suits  of  buff- 
colored  down,  with  some  dark  feathers 
sprouting  on  the  wings.  It  was  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  the  camera,  and  I  proceeded  to 
climb  a  neighboring  tree.  As  I  did  so, 
one  of  the  youngsters  dropped  headlong 
from  the  nest  to  the  water  beneath  and 
disappeared  from  view;  I  could  see  it 
swimming  off  below  the  surface.  An- 
other chmbed  out  among  the  branches; 
but  the  two  others  stayed  and  let  me  drive 
my  screw-bolt  into  a  branch  and  set  up 
the  camera.  One  of  them  was  still 
enough,  whereas  the  other  little  wretch 
kept  darting  out  its  neck  at  me,  serpent- 
fashion,  making  it  hard  to  secure  the  ex- 
posure of  a  second's  duration  necessary 
there  in  the  shade.  This  being  done, 
there  was  another  brood  of  three,  just 
beyond,  to  work  upon.  The  mother 
snake-birds  would  fly  into  the  network 
of  the  branches,  and  leave  with  a  great 
fluttering  as  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of 
the  intruder. 

A  few  steps  then  brought  us  to  the  main 
ibis  colony,  where  hundreds  were  nesting 
in  an  area  of  rather  low  trees  growing  out 
of  the  water.  Every  movement  on  our 
part  caused  an  uproar  of  croaking  notes 
and  a  beating  of  many  wings.  Especially 
ominous  to  them  seemed  the  snapping  of 
a  twig,  possibly  suggesting  the  report  of 
the  small  rifle  of  the  plume-hunter,  though 
it  may  have  been  the  mere  suddenness  of 
the  sound.  The  ibis  is  a  beautiful  bird, 
snowy  white,  save  for  the  black  primaries 
and  the  deep  carmine  bill  and  legs. 
Though  timid,  it  is  not  very  shy,  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  if  I  kept  still,  sheltering 
myself  in  the  undergrowth,  the  ibises 
would  alight  quite  near  me.  It  was  very 
hard  in  such  a  thicket  to  secure  an  unob- 
structed view.  However,  I  managed  to 
find  two  fairly  good  spots,  and  with  the 
telephoto  lens  secured  a  number  of  ibis 
pictures. 

All  the  nests  of  these  water-birds  are 
rude  platforms  of  sticks  in  some  forking 
branch,  usually  without  soft  fining. 
Although  the  nest  of  the  ibises  are  lined 
with  green  mangrove  leaves,  they  are  the 
most  flimsily  built  nest  of  any  of  the  birds, 
and  hardly  do  justice  to  the  two  or  three 
beautifully  mottled  eggs  that  they  contain. 

Not  only  were  there  no  young  ibises 
hatched  in  this  rookery,  but  the  eggs  were 
all  fresh,  and  many  of  the  sets  incomplete. 


The  other  kinds  of  birds,  for  the  most  part, 
had  young,  and  it  looked  as  though  these 
ibises  might  have  recently  arrived  here 
from  some  devastated  rookery  elsewhere, 
especially  as  we  found  the  young  ibises 
well  grown  in  another  locality. 

Besides  man,  the  fish-crows  and  buz- 
zards prove  troublesome  and  destructive. 
They  were  flying  about  the  rookery  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  crows  were  es- 
pecially tame,  and  would  follow  us  about, 
alighting  upon  the  nests  that  the  ibises 
had  just  left  at  our  approach,  to  eat  the 
eggs.  Some  would  do  this  on  the  spot, 
others  w^ould  be  seen  flying  off  with  an  egg 
impaled  upon  the  bill.  For  this  reason 
I  tried  not  to  make  more  disturbance  in 
the  rookery  than  w^as  absolutely  necessary. 

While  I  was  among  the  ibises'  nests,  I 
heard  a  series  of  harsh  rattling  grunts, 
whose  author  I  found  to  be  an  American 
egret,  that  flew  back  and  forth  over  me  and 
then  afighted  in  a  tree-top  to  watch.  It 
was  a  most  beautiful  sight,  the  tall,  slender 
white  bird,  with  long  graceful  neck,  and 
back  loaded  with  elegant  "aigrette  "  plumes 
which  drooped  down  over  the  wings. 
These  are  the  prize  of  the  plume-hunter, 
and  for  them  this  beautiful  species  and 
others  have  been  reduced  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
termination. These  swamps  of  southern 
Florida  are  about  the  last  holding-ground 
of  the  pitiful  remnant.  But  here  was  the 
egret's  nest,  about  fifteen  feet  up  a  man- 
grove. In  it  were  three  little  egrets, 
rather  ragged  and  uncouth  in  their  in- 
cipient white  plumage,  yet  quaint  and 
interesting.  Not  far  away  were  several 
other  nests  of  this  species,  each  containing 
two  or  three  young.  One  family  of  them 
were  large  enough  to  fly  a  little,  and  could 
just  flutter  from  tree  to  tree  and  keep  out 
of  my  reach.  Another  brood  of  two  were 
at  the  cHmbing  stage,  but  I  managed  to 
drive  them  back  to  the  nest  and  photo- 
graph them  with  the  Reflex  camera,  in  the 
open  sunlight  that  bathed  the  tops  of  the 
mangroves.  The  eggs  of  the  egret  are  in 
color  a  light  greenish  blue,  like  most 
herons'  eggs. 

Out  near  the  edge  of  the  island,  on  the 
very  tops  of  the  trees,  were  the  nests  of  the 
Florida  cormorants,  rather  compact  struc- 
tures, but  very  dirty.  Some  of  them  held 
from  two  to  four  soiled  whitish  eggs,  but 
in  the  majority  there  were  small,  naked, 
black   young,    repulsive    in    appearance. 
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They  lay  squirming 
in  the  nests,  unable 
even  to  sit  up,  and 
suggested  reptiles 
rather  than  birds. 
The  common  say- 
ing is  that  the  cor- 
morants are  breed- 
ing every  month  in 
the  year  save  one — 
but  which  that  one 
was,  nobody  seems 
to  know.  In  only 
one  nest  were  the 
young  of  good  size, 
and  it  was  only  with 
considerable  diffi- 
culty that  I  could 
even  take  snapshots 
of  them,  balancing 
myself  upon  the  top- 
most twigs  of  the 
tree,    not     without 

some  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  my  neck 
and  limbs,  and  for  the  heavy  camera. 
There  were  other  nests  close  by,  and  the 
mother  cormorants  were  solicitous  for  their 
young,  ahghting  near  me,  and  allowing 
me  some  snapshots  at  them.  They  might 
well  be  anxious,  for  the  naked  young  can- 
not bear  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  and  they 
would  have  died,  even  during  my  short 
stay,  had  I  not  covered  them  with  leaves. 
Everywhere  on  the  island  there  were 
many  nests  of  the 
httle  Louisiana  her- 
on. Some  of  them 
still  held  eggs — cu- 
riously, in  this  rook- 
ery almost  always 
three,  whereas  last 
year,  i  n  central 
Florida,  I  invaria- 
bly found  four  or 
five  to  a  nest.  Wher 
ever  the  young  her- 
ons  were  large 
enough  to  stand, 
they  would  usually 
scramble  out  of  the 
nest  when  I  tried  to 
photograph  them. 
It  was  only  with 
much  difficulty  that 
I  finally  secured  a 
picture  of  a  whole 
family  of  young  at 


Half-grown  American  Egrcl^  on  N\st. 


home.  I  also  caught  a  well-grown  young- 
ster and  posed  him  upon  a  branch,  de- 
spite his  strong  inchnation  to  leave  me. 
Then  came  an  inspection  of  the  com- 
paratively small  colony  of  the  little  blue 
heron  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island, 
where  they  nested  in  the  mangroves  out 
over  the  water.  There  were  usually  four 
blue  eggs  in  their  nests,  or  varying  num- 
bers of  young.  At  first  these  young  are 
pure  white;  later  some  slaty-blue  feathers 


Young  Little  Blue  Heron,  which  is  White  in  Youth,  Turning  to  Dark  tiluish-gray  in 
the  Adult. 
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Young  Florida  Cormorants  in  Their  Nests, 


crop  out;  but  it  is  not  until  their  second 
year  that  they  don  the  complete  dark  uni- 
form of  the  adult.  One  poor  little  white 
fellow  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  nests  into 
the  water  and  was  clinging  to  a  branch, 
nearly  chilled  and  exhausted.  I  put  him 
back  into  his  cradle  of  twigs  out  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  borrowed  one  of 
his  dry  and  contented  brothers  to  pose 
upon  a  more  accessible  branch,  where  he 
sat  very  sweetly  for  his  picture.     I  also 


Young  American  Egrets  in  Nests- 


secured  views  of  the 
adults  in  flight  and 
upon  the  trees,  from 
the  boat. 

Upon  their  pre- 
vious visit  here,  my 
friends  had  seen 
twelve  roseate 
spoonbills  at  one 
time  flying  about, 
and  had  examined 
a  few  nests,  con- 
taining either  three 
large  eggs,  beauti- 
fully blotched  with 
lilac,  or  the  young, 
covered  with  rosy 
down,  all  of  tender 
age.  Now  they 
were  all  gone,  the 
nest  having  been 
plundered  by  crows 
or  buzzards.  The 
only  trace  of  them  left  was  a  single  spoon- 
bill's egg  in  an  ibis's  nest,  along  with  two 
eggs  of  the  ibis.  The  ibis  may  have  been 
using  a  deserted  spoon-bill's  nest. 

We  remained  in  this  remote  spot  for 
parts  of  three  days,  the  above  being  a  con- 
densed summary  of  our  doings  and  ob- 
servations. Occasional  great  blue  herons 
and  wood  ibises  were  noted,  but  these 
were,  hke  ourselves,  merely  visitors.  When 
we  rowed  over  in  the  morning  from  camp, 
a  band  of  fish-crows 
remained  to  see 
what  they  could 
steal,  while  another 
flock  accompanied 
us  to  the  rookery  to 
rob  the  nests.  How 
we  longed  to  wring 
their  black  necks ! 
At  evening  a  flock 
of  six  of  the  rare 
everglade  kite, 
probably  a  family 
party,  would  repair 
to  the  rookery  — 
doubtless  from  the 
everglade  marshes 
only  a  few  miles 
further  inland — and 
soar  over  the  island. 
I  secured  a  rather 
faint  snapshot  pho- 
tograph,    taken 


-the  Aduh  Wears  the  Beautiful  Aigrette  Plumes  in 
Nesting  Time. 


Voiing  Anhiiitra^,  or  Snake-like  I'ird 


after  sunset,  of  the  sextette  soaring.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  with  anything 
Uke  accuracy  the  census  of  such  a  rook- 
ery. One  of  the  party  thought  there 
were  some  eight  thousand  birds.  There 
may  have  been  that  many,  or  only  half  the 
number.  The  Louisiana  herons  were  the 
most  numerous,  and  may  have  had  one 
thousand  nests  or  more.  Next  would 
come  the  ibises  with  some  six  hundred. 
Reckoning  that  the  cormorants  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  anhingas  one  hundred, 
little  blue  herons  eighty,  and  the  egrets 
about  twenty,  the  whole  would  count  up 
approximately  about  two  thousand  nests, 
or  four  thousand  birds.  This  is  a  very 
moderate  estimate;  the  actual  number 
may  easily  have  been  much  greater. 

Our  stay  at  this  remarkable  place  was  a 
constant  succession  of  wonders  and  de- 
lights to  the  spirit,  but  of  miseries  to  the 
flesh.  The  mosquitoes  were  there  in 
numbers  beyond  relief,  and  made  life  a 
burden.     Photographing  was  torture,  and 


worst  of  all  was  the  changing  and  packing 
of  plates  at  night,  out  in  the  open  air.  So 
thick  were  the  insects  that  I  could  hardly 
lay  a  plate  in  the  box  without  mashing 
some  of  them  under  it  on  the  film.  We 
slept  among  the  mangrove  roots,  with  no 
cover  but  our  blankets  and  the  mosquito 
net  of  cheese-cloth,  without  which  last  a 
man  could  not  live.  One  of  the  nights 
was  showery,  and  as  I  lay  there  with  the 
guide,  many  miles  from  another  human 
being,  feehng  the  rain  spattering  in  my 
face,  and  listening  to  the  roaring  hum 
of  the  insect  scourge  outside — alas,  and 
inside — the  net,  and  the  occasional  scream 
of  some  wild  animal  in  the  swamp,  I  al- 
most wished  that  I  was  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. On  the  third  day  the  guide  felt  ill, 
and,  after  a  morning's  work,  we  started 
back,  reaching  headquarters  about  mid- 
night. The  Cape  Sable  region  is  a  tough 
proposition.  But  think  of  staying  on  a 
two-acre  island  in  a  wilderness  lake  with 
thousands  of  splendid  birds! 


A  COUNTRY   CLUB  IN  OKLAHOMA 


* 


HALF  a  dozen  men  who  live  out  doors 
when  they  aren't  making  a  Hving 
indoors  were  talking  one  night  re- 
cently in  the  lobby  of  a  Chicago  hotel. 

"It's  wonderful,"  said  a  New  Yorker 
enthusiastically,  "the  way  the  people  are 
getting  outdoors.  It's  getting  to  be  an 
every-day  necessity.  I  was  up  in  New 
England  a  week  or  so  ago,  and  little  towns 
that  seem  ten  times  as  rural  as  the  Van 
Cortlandt  links  have  well  organized  coun- 
try clubs  with  pagoda-hke  little  club- 
houses and  golf  and  tennis  and  all.  It'll  be 
the  same  way  in  the  West  in  a  few  years. 

"  It's  the  same  way  now,  only  its  differ- 
ent," said  a  man  from  Oklahoma  City. 
"  We  aren't  as  civiHzed  out  here  as  you  are 
in  the  East.  We'd  rather  catch  a  two- 
pound  bass  than  go  around  in  bogie. 
We've  a  country  club  down  our  way 
that's  built  on  the  old-fashioned  principle. 
A  year  ago  last  spring  the  idea  struck 
somebody,  and  in  a  mighty  short  time  the 

*  The  rapid  advance  of  the  Country  Club  idea  is  start- 
ling-ly  brought  to  mind  by  the  photograph,  printed 
above,  of  a  club-house  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  a  few 
years  ago  squatters  were  galloping  across  the  prairie 
to  stake  outbuilding  lots. 


stock  of  congenial  organization  was  sold, 
the  cash  was  paid  and  forty  acres  of  land 
were  bought. 

"There  was  only  one  place  nearby  that 
was  right  for  the  purpose,  and  that  was 
where  the  forty  acres  were,  at  the  junction 
of  Crutcho  Creek  and  the  North  Canadian 
River,  about  eight  miles  from  town.  We 
got,  in  addition,  leases  on  the  waters  of 
Crutcho  Creek  for  some  distance  up 
stream.  We  stocked  the  creek  with  bass 
last  year,  and  there'll  be  ten  thousand  more 
in  the  stream  before  next  season.  There's 
good  shooting  in  every  direction.  That's 
what  we  like,  shooting  and  tishing. 

"  We  have  a  club-house  with  twenty-one 
sleeping-rooms,  parlor,  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  It  really  isn't  much  more  than  a 
big  frame  shelter.  You  see,  we  didn't  plan 
a  country  club  with  the  idea  of  staying  in- 
side or  sitting  on  the  piazzas.  We  wanted 
to  get  out  doors. 

"  That  seems  to  sound  all  right, "  said  an 
elderly  man  from  the  far  West.  What 
beats  me  is,  how,  when  you  once  get  out 
in  the  open,  you're  fools  enough  to  go 
back  and  shut  yourselves  in  again." 


PHOTOGRAPHING  FIELD  DOGS  IN  ACTION 


By  EDWARD  A.   DONNALLY 


[WAS  deeply  interested  in  reading  the 
article  in  Outing  by  Mr.  Howard  B. 
Rathbone,  entitled,  "Field  Dogs  in 
Action,"  and  appreciated  Mr.  Rathbone's 
experience  in  attempting  to  obtain  a  good 
photograph  of  the  hunting  dog  on  a  point, 
and  his  trials  and  tribulations,  and  disap- 
pointments at  the  ill  success  of  what  prom- 


one  fairly  good  one.  In  the  writer's  opin- 
ion they  are  all  failures,  for  the  reason  that 
his  dogs'  heads  and  tails  are  all  either  too 
low  or  too  high,  which  never  occurs  when 
the  dog  has  a  strong  scent.  His  groups 
are  very  bad  because  of  the  above  effect. 
In  only  one  or  two  instances  has  he  repro- 
duced the  dog  as  the  eye  sees  him  when  he 


Ch.  Malwyd  Sirdar. 


Photograph  by  bchreiber  &  Sons. 


ised  to  be  such  a  natural  reproduction  by  the 
camera  of  the  hunting  dog  on  a  point.  To 
those  who  have  never  attempted  to  repro- 
duce him  in  this  position  the  results  of  nu- 
merous trials  will  be  very  discouraging. 
The  dog  never  appears  on  the  plate  as  he 
appears  to  the  eye.  He  is  always  more  or 
less  relaxed,  and  very  seldom  in'  a  rigid 
position  when  the  plate  is  developed. 

These  two  photographs  of  setters  taken 
in  action  I  was  four  years  in  obtaining, 
and  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  attempts 
made,  only  these  two  were  successful.  In 
all  of  Mr.  Rathbone's  reproduced  photo- 
graphs he  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 


is  on  a  strong  scent,  and  in  each  case  the 
dog  was  so  far  from  the  camera  that  the 
effect  is  all  lost.  In  the  two  photographs 
which  I  am  sending  you  the  dogs  have  a 
strong  scent  and  are  perfectly  rigid,  and 
the  backgrounds  prove  that  they  were 
taken  afield;  and  under  no  circumstances 
could  the  pictures  have  been  produced 
unless  the  dogs  had  a  strong  scent  of  the 
birds,  otherwise,  the  tails  would  be  up  or 
down.  These  pictures  were  not  snap 
shots,  but  were  deliberately  taken.  The 
camera  was  set  on  the  tripod  after  the  stand 
was  made,  the  distance  carefully  measured, 
the  camera  focused,   and  two  negatives 


made  of  each  dog.     They  are  enlarge-  look  as  handsome  as  they  might,  because 

ments  from  a  4  x  5  plate,  and  in  the  orig-  of  their  feather  having  been  cut  close  to 

inals  the  dogs  are  so  perfectly  in  focus  that  avoid  the  murderous  burrs  which  are  so 

almost  every  hair  on  their  bodies  can  be  prevalent  in  the  South,  where  the  pictures 

distinguished.     The  dogs  perhaps  do  not  were  taken. 


Setter  photographed  by  Mr.  Donnally. 


BREATHLESSNESS 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  FATIGUE  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  FACE 

By  R.  TAIT   McKENZIE 


THE  runner  who  sets  out  on  a  two- 
mile  race  usually  passes  through 
two  distinct  stages  of  exhaustion. 
In  the  iirst  quarter,  if  the  pace  be  fast,  he 
feels  the  first  symptoms  of  breathlessness 
— the  throbbing  temples,  the  surging  in 
the  ears,  and  the  tightness  about  the  chest 
that  makes  so  many  men  drop  out  before 
completing  half  the  distance.  This  might 
be  called  acute  fatigue ;  but  if  he  can  keep 
on,  the  distress  passes  away.  The  heart 
and  lungs 
work  a  little 
harder  and  at 
last  succeed 
in  catching 
up  with  their 
task  of  puri- 
fy i  n  g  the 
increased 
stream  of 
se  wage 
brought  to 
the  lungs  by 
the  blood,  to 
be  carried  off 
in  the  form 
of  gases  by 
respiration. 
The  distress 
disappears 
from  the 
face,  the 
lungs  seem  to 
regain  the 
power  to  ex- 
pand, and  a 
crushing 
weight  ap- 
pears to  have 
been  lifted 
from  the 
chest.  The 
head  b  e - 
comes  clear, 
and  the  mus- 
cles act  with 
renewed  vig- 


Jt'ig. 


or  and  elasticity.     The  man  has  got  his 
second  wind. 

Though  breathlessness  may  be  de- 
scribed as  acute  fatigue,  fatigue  is  not 
chronic  breathlessness.  Breathlessness  is 
a  form  of  suffocation,  sudden  in  its  onset, 
while  true  fatigue  is  a  general  poisoning 
of  the  whole  system  and  exhaustion  of  all 
its  powers — a  test  of  stamina  rather  than 
of  that  lung  capacity  required  in  the  more 
rapid   pace   of    a    middle-distance   race. 

Many  by- 
products of 
muscular  ac- 
tion are  not 
carried  off  by 
the  lungs, 
and, although 
insidious  in 
their  action, 
they  sap  the 
vital  powers 
as  surely  as 
those  that 
are  quickly 
thrown  off  in 
the  outpoured 
breath. 

If  breath- 
lessness may 
be  compared 
to  the  imper- 
ative need  for 
water  felt  by 
a  thirsty 
man,  then  fa- 
tigue may  be 
likened  to 
the  gnawing 
pangs of hun- 
ger, less  ur- 
gent, but  un- 
d  e  r  m  i  n  i  n  g 
the  powers 
with  c  e  r  - 
tainty. 

After  the 
relief  felt  by 


Breathlessness 
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getting  his 
second  wind, 
the  runner 
begins  to  no- 
tice a  general 
lassitude 
creeping  over 
him.  His 
muscles  be 
come  slower 
and  slower  in 
responding; 
to  his  will; 
the  effort  to 
make  his 
limbs  move 
requires 
greater  and 
increasing 
concentra- 
tion of  atten- 
tion, and  the 
leg  or  thigli 
may  become 
knotted  with 
cramps  from 
the  accumu 
lation  of  irri 
fating  poi- 
sons in  the 
substance  of 
his  muscles. 
Lassitude 
gradually 
deepens; 
group  after 
group  of 
muscles  re- 
fuse to  continue  their  work,  until  the 
weary  runner  staggers  along  with  relaxed 
grip,  yielding  ankle,  fallen  jaw,  and  eyes 
closing  into  temporary  paralysis. 

In  Fig.  I  we  have  a  picture  of  George 
Orton  at  the  finish  of  a  hard  mile  race. 
In  his  face  we  miss  the  anxious,  haggard 
look  of  the  breathless  man.  His  forehead 
shows  rather  a  slight  frown  than  a  look  of 
pain ;  his  eyes  are  half  closed,  and  his  lips 
are  retracted  gently  from  the  parted  teeth. 
His  cheek  hangs  flaccid  and  the  nostrils 
are  but  slightly  expanded.  The  whole 
expression  is  that  of  a  man  weary,  fagged 
out,  and  ready  to  drop.  When  the  fatigue 
becomes  intense,  there  is  a  strong  desire 
to  close  the  eyes,  and  the  fight  to  keep  them 
open  gives  rise  to  a  very  characteristic 
look.     Across  the  forehead  we  then  see 


Q 


wrinkles  ap- 
pear, the  eye- 
brows  being 
drawn  up 
and    highly 
arched.  The 
muscle    that 
now    acts   is 
more    gener- 
ally associ- 
ated with  the 
expression  of 
surprise,  and 
the  upper 
part    of    the 
face  assumes 
this  look. 
But  it  is  con- 
tradicted  by 
the  drooping 
eyelids.     In 
the  snapshot. 
Fig.  2,  this 
condition    is 
shown :    the 
eyebrows  are 
raised,yetthe 
eyes   are   al- 
most closed. 
The  finish  of 
a    race,   in 
Fig.   3,  illus- 
trates   how 
runners     try 
to  keep  their 
eyes    open 
when  very 
tired.     The 
leader  shows  that  condition  of  the  forehead 
I  have  just  described,  but  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  we  see  in  all  the  lines  about  the 
mouth  the  typical  contraction  that  shows 
the  strain  of  a  final  spurt.  The  curious  con- 
tradictory expression  on  his  face  seems  to 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  specta- 
tors.   The  second  man  is  looking  out  from 
beneath  his  drooped  eyelids  by  throwing 
his  head  back,  as  if  to  rest  the  tired  muscles 
of  the  neck  by  balancing  it  instead  of  hold- 
ing it  in  position  by  muscular  effort.  This 
balancing  of  the  head  is  always  a  sign  of 
fatigue. 

In  Fig.  5  we  see  the  typical  face  of  fa- 
tigue after  the  urgency  of  breathlessness 
has  passed.  The  eyebrows  retain  a  slight 
frown ;  the  eyelids  are  heavy  as  with  sleep ; 
the  irregular  retraction  of  the  upper  lip 
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from  the  teeth  gives  a  shght  "'" 
look  of  pain  to  the  cheek,  ■- 
which  is  otherwise  relaxed 
and  placid.  The  mouth  is 
half  open,  and  the  lower  lip 
hangs  loosely  from  the  parted 
teeth.  The  eyebrows  have  .\ 
just  such  an  appearance  in 
deep  thought,  or  during  the 
painful  attention  with  which 
one  listens  to  an  indistinct 
speaker,  or  watches  a  distant 
object  in  an  uncertain  light. 
The  face  is  almost  idiotic  in 
its  general  vacancy.  Such 
a  stupid  look  is  well  depicted 
by  Hogarth  in  his  pictures  of 
drunkards.  In  a  "  Mid- 
night Modern  Conversation " 
he  shows  an  orgie  with  the 
guests  in  all  stages  of  intoxi- 
cation. One  man  especially,  ""• 
in  the  foreground,  shows  the 
drooping  eyes  and  relaxed 
features  of  one  far  advanced 
in  drink,  but  accompanied 
by  a  half  smile  that  gives  a  peculiar  silli- 
ness to  the  general  look  of  vacuity. 


'.»A.*i&*' 


Duffey,  Champion  Sprinter  of  the  World,  in  His  Stride  Going  Easily. 


Fig.  5- 

The  chief  difference  between  this  mask 
and  Hogarth's  drunkard  is  the  trace  of 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  mask.  That  fixed 
expression  is  to  be  seen  in 
boxers  when  in  that  condi- 
tion known  as  "groggy." 
The  face  only  too  truly  ex- 
presses the  stupid  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  stand 
with  listless,  hanging  arms, 
awaiting  the  knock-out  blow. 
The  mask  shown  in  Fig. 
6  represents  that  point  of 
fatigue  in  which  the  effort  to 
keep  the  eyes  open  occupies 
almost  the  entire  attention 
of  the  runner,  already  in  the 
last  stages  of  exhaustion. 
The  long  doubly  curved 
wrinkles  running  across  the 
brow,  the  drawn  up  and 
__  .  highly    arched   eyebrows, 

^A  show  their  endeavor  to  raise 

^B  the  lids,  since  the  muscle  that 

usually  performs  this  office 
can  no  longer  be  made  to  act. 
The  nostrils  are  expanded, 
and  the  lips  are  drawn  out- 
ward and  downward  by  that 
large  muscle  which  marks  the 
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"^       chin  thrust  forward  as  it  is 
'%]       in  Fig.  3. 

The  expression  is  that  of  a 
man  making  a  last  effort  to 
j  fight  off  collapse.  It  warns 
the  spectator  of  imminent 
j  breakdown.  When  this  last 
1  feeble  effort  of  the  muscles 
of  expression  is  exhausted, 
the  face  gives  mute  expres- 
sion to  the  last  stage  of  fa- 
tigue ;  the  countenance  takes 
on  a  look  of  absolute  apathy, 
the  heavy  eyes  close,  the  cheeks 
hang  relaxed,  and  the  widely 
gaping  mouth  completes  the 
pathetic  picture  of  collapse. 
As  this  finish  of  a  race  is 
fortunately  very  rare  —  for 
few  runners  will  push  their 
powers  to  this  extremity  of 
endurance — I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  many  photographs 
showing  it.  The  most  typi- 
cal is  in  Fig.  7.  Of  these 
three  figures  the  last  man 
neck  with  lines '  running  downward  and  shows  the  typical  face  of  fatigue ;  his  head 
backward  from  the  jaw,  giving  to  this  part  is  thrown  back,  his  eyes  are  almost  closed, 
of  the  face  a  look  of  strain  and  distress,  and  his  eyebrows  are  arched.  He  has 
The  head  is  thrown    backward  and  the    almost  given  up  the  struggle.     The  second 
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man  shows  the  face  of  violent  effort.  He 
is  evidently  making  a  grim  fight  for  first 
place  and  is  putting  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  into  a  last  spurt. 

It  is  in  the  leader,  however,  that  we  see 
the  signs  of  collapse,  and  if  there  were 
another  five  yards  to  run  he  might  fall. 
Already  his  ankle  is  yielding;  his  smooth, 
expressionless  face  and  dropped  jaw  in- 


dicate overwhelming  lassitude;  his  legs 
move  mechanically,  but  without  power; 
his  hearing  is  dull  and  his  sight  dim.  If 
we  could  watch  him  in  the  flesh,  we  should 
see,  instead  of  the  ruddy  color  of  health, 
a  chalky  or  greenish  hue.  In  another 
moment  or  two  he  must  waver,  stagger, 
go  on  bhndly  for  a  few  steps,  and  then 
plunge  forward,  hmp,  done  up,  finished. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  VIEW-POINT 

"8u  BY    CASPAR   WHITNEY  ^ 


"  Of  course,  I  know  it  is  better  to  build  a  catliedral  than  to  make  a  boot  ;  but  I  tliink  it  is  better  to  actually 
make  a  boot  than  only  to  dream  about  building  a  cathedral." 


Leonidas  I  wish  to  assure  the  friends  of 
Huljtard  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jun.,  of 
^^*^  there  being  not  the  shghtest  oc- 

casion for  apprehension  of  his  safety.  He 
ventured  into  the  interior  of  Labrador  to 
find  the  Nascaupee  Indians  that  never 
come  down  to  the  coast  to  trade,  and  his 
repeatedly  expressed  intention  was  to  re- 
main all  winter,  if  it  required  that  length 
of  time,  to  accomplish  his  ambition.  He 
was  to  make  his  way  north  on  the  George 
River  to  these  Indians  and  to  come  out  as 
best  fitted  in  with  his  scheme  of  explora- 
tion and  the  migration  of  the  caribou, 
which,  of  course,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
follow  for  food   supply. 

From  my  personal  experience  on  such 
ventures,  I  had  no  thought  of  his  being 
able  to  attain  results  and  come  out  on  open 
water,  so  that  his  detention  beyond  the 
time  when  many  of  his  friends  appear  to 
think  him  due,  seems  to  me  entirely 
natural,  and  suggestive  of  a  good  story. 
That  none  of  the  coast  traders,  or  the  trad- 
ing-post clerks,  or  professional  and  unem- 
ployed "explorers,"  have  had  news  from 
Outing's  assistant  editor,  is  also  entirely 
natural.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  gone  into  the 
interior  of  Labrador  where  there  is  neither 
telephone  nor  postal  facihties,  and  as  he 
thoughtlessly  neglected  to  provide  himself 
with  carrier  pigeons,  no  news  will  come 
of  him  until  he  himself  brings  it. 

Either  he  is  making  his  way  out  on 
snow-shoes,  and  will  arrive  somewhere 
around  the  middle  of  January,  or  he  is 
wintering  with  the  Indians.  If  he  was 
North  after  the  caribou  had  started  to  the 
South,  then  he  is  with  the  Indians  and  will 
not  come  out  until  the  breaking  up  of  the 
waterways  in  June;  but  if  he  had  turned 
his  back  on  the  North,  before  the  caribou 
had  moved  to  the  southward,  then  he  is 
working  his  way  out  on  snow-shoes,  along 
the  line  of  the  game  supply.  This  may 
take  him  to  the  westward,  and  out  at 


James  Bay,  in  which  case  he  might  not 
show  up  before  Ferbruary  ist,  or  even  the 
middle  of  February;  or  it  may  (and  more 
likely)  take  him  southwest  and  then  south- 
east, via  lakes  Nichiku,  Mistassini,  and  St. 
John,  and  out  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
somewhere  near  the  Saguenay  River. 

Or  again  he  may  go  down  the  Romaine 
River,  and  come  out  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  Mingan.  There  is  ample  game  in  the 
country  and  wood — and  with  food  and 
fire  no  adventurer  is  in  danger. 

Hubbard  is  all  safe  and  sound,  and  will 
be  out  sooner  or  later  with  an  entertaining 
story  to  tell  the  readers  of  Outing. 

Criticism  Annual  criticism  of  horse-show 
Without  management,  and  particularly 
Judgment  ^f  the  New  York  Show,  ap- 
pears to  have  become  more  or  less  habit- 
ual in  some  directions;  and  undoubtedly 
much  of  the  criticism  is  merited.  But  it 
would  have  more  support  if  it  were  fairer, 
by  which  I  mean  if  it  took  more  into  ac- 
count what  has  already  been  accomplished 
and  the  efforts  now  making,  always  mak- 
ing, to  accomplish  still  more. 

Those  who  look  for  perfection  should  send 
P.  P.  C.'s  to  dear  friends  and  speedily  take 
leave  of  this  world  for  a  better.  Those  who 
remain  with  us  on  earth  will  do  well  to  re- 
member now  and  on  every  occasion  when 
criticism  is  hurled  at  the  heads  of  the 
"rich"  horse  owners  and  horse-show  sup- 
porters, that  had  itnot  been  for  the  wealthy 
horsemen-sportsmen,  we  should  never 
have  had  a  horse-show  outside  of  the  time- 
honored  county  fair;  without  their  sup- 
port we  could  not  now  have  one  of  serious 
pretention;  nor  decent  racing,  nor  speed- 
ways. Some  men  of  wealth,  it  is  true, 
have  used  horses  solely  'to  advertize  their 
business  or  themselves,  or  to  obtain  social 
recognition,  and  have  been  vulgar  and 
offensive;  but  vulgarity  is,  alas!  too  com- 
mon to  stamp  as  unique  its  display  in  any 
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especial  direction.  As  in  all  other  things 
human,  we  must  take  the  unpleasant  with 
the  beneficial,  and  in  the  matter  of  horse- 
shows  the  beneficial  overwhelmingly  out- 
weighs the  unpleasant. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  at  all  times, 
that  wealth,  in  the  first  instance,  made  the 
horse-show  possible,  and  ever  since  has 
fostered  and  prospered  it.  The  horse- 
show  has  been,  and  continues,  a  stimulus 
to  horse  breeding  and  dealing.  In  a  word 
— the  show  is  the  very  life  of  the  pleasure- 
horse  industry  in  America. 

Of  course  there  are  things  to  criticize, 
some  of  them  rather  serious — but  name 
me  the  business  or  the  pleasure  beyond 
criticism.  What  I  am  hoping  here  to  em- 
phasize is  that  the  Parkhurst  method  of 
attack  will  bring  as  little  permanent  rehef 
to  exhibitors  or  benefit  to  the  horse-show 
as  it  brought  to  municipal  life  in  New 
York. 

New  York  '^^^  truth  is  that  the  horse- 
Horse-Show  show  in  America  has  been 
Ranks  with  brought  in  a  comparative  few 
London's  ,  j  r 

years  to  a  degree  of  man- 
agerial excellence  comparable  with  those 
of  England  and  Ireland;  while,  except  for 
hunters  and  ponies,  I  have  not  seen  at 
shows  in  England,  Ireland,  France  or 
Germany,  so  many  entries  of  the  highest 
quahty  as  were  exhibited  in  the  National 
Association  Horse-Show  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  in  any  one  of 
the  last  four  years. 

Of  the  next  grade  lower,  the  thoroughly 
good,  first-class  sort,  English  shows  ex- 
hibit more  than  we,  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers, in  both  harness  and  saddle  classes. 
Naturally,  Germany  and  France,  in  har- 
ness classes,  are  far  below  England  in 
quality  and  numbers;  but  there  is  great 
activity  in  breeding  for  army  use  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  this  direction  Eng- 
land is  inferior.  Then  also  there  is  Tur- 
key, with  the  high  average  quality  of  its 
cavalry  charger. 

So  far  as  applied  to  cavalry,  the  Amer- 
ican mount  suffers  in  comparison  with  the 
Continental  average;  but  outside  of  the 
army,  the  American  saddle-horse — rang- 
ing from  the  southern  gaited  animal, 
through  the  more  or  less  English  types  of 
the  eastern  States,  to  the  enduring,  if  less 
fashionable  western  type — holds  its  own 
in  any  company. 


National        When  we  review  with  friendly. 

Association    though  open  eyes,  the  work  of 

a  Liberal  the  National  Association,  we 
Educator         j^     i     -^^  ^  ■      ^ 

find   it  a  patient,  progressive 

educational  course  in  horseflesh,  and  in 
appointments.  The  present  quality  of  the 
one  and  form  of  the  other  are  what  the 
Directors  of  this  Association  have  accom- 
plished; and  they  have  advanced  the  pupil 
as  rapidly  as  he  was  able  to  advance. 

So  much  for  the  past. 

For  the  future,  there  are  several  things 
the  Directors  can  now  do  to  carry  their 
work  along  to  wider  benefits;  indeed, 
there  was  evidence  of  an  appreciation  of 
this  at  the  show  last  November;  not 
before  have  judges  so  unmistakably  sug- 
gested by  their  decisions  that  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize  what  is  known  as 
"type  for  purpose."  And  it  was  the  be- 
ginning, let  us  hope,  of  the  end  of  the  fad 
worship  which  has  ruled  in  some  of  the 
harness  classes. 

Perhaps  nothing  would  so  swiftly  attach 
national  significance  to  the  awards  of  the 
National  Show  as  thorough  revision  of  pres- 
ent classification.  America  has  reached 
the  point  in  its  education  where  it  is  time 
to  breed  to  type  and  hold  to  type  in  awards. 
To  be  sure  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  one 
and  the  same  horse  was  winning  in  saddle 
and  in  harness  classes  at .  the  National 
Association  Show ;  but  having  learned  that 
much,  we  should  now  advance  rapidly 
along  the  same  lines  of  enlightment. 

Classification  Assuming  therefore  that  the 
WMcii  Does  National  Association  Direc- 
Not  Classify  ^ors  have  decided  to  lift 
their  classes  above  the  elemental  courses 
of  horse-shows  in  general,  and  of  sub- 
urban ones  in  particular — and  I  think  I 
rightly  so  interpreted  some  of  their  offi- 
cial acts  last  autumn —  no  doubt  the  very 
first  thing  to  receive  their  attention  is  the 
present  mixed  and  exasperating  classifica- 
tion, which  does  not  classify. 

The  general  utility  hack,  which  will 
serve  in  a  runabout  or  under  saddle,  is  a 
boon  indeed  to  those  of  us  who  can  afford 
but  one,  or  at  most  two  nags.  But  such 
as  we  of  one  nag  are  not  exhibiting  at  the 
New  York  show,  where  individual  horses 
of  superlative  quality  should  result  in  es- 
tabhshing  national  types  for  the  guidance 
of  breeders  and  of  country  horse  shows. 
Hence  the   all-round  horse  has  no  place 
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at  the  National ;  up  till  now  its  entry  has 
been  accepted,  however. 

In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion 
may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  industrious 
secretaries  ambitious  to  establish  a 
"greatest  ever"  record  of  entries.  Thus 
we  see  at  every  show,  class  conditions  so 
worded  and  arranged  that  the  same- 
horses,  regardless  of  their  suitability,  may 
compete  in  several  differing  classes.  Sad- 
dle and  harness  horses  are  separated,  but, 
so  far  as  entries  go,  not  yet  hunters  and 
saddlers,  although  the  types  are  well 
understood  and  distinguished.  This  is 
excusable  in  suburban  shows,  where  the 
chief  desire  is  to  afford  diversion  for  sum- 
mer residents,  but  not  excusable  in  the 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  or 
Chicago  or  San  Francisco  shows;  cer- 
tainly not  in  New  York,  the  advertised 
national  show. 

But  it  is  in  the  harness  classes  where 
confusion  reigns,  and  where  the  Directors 
of  the  Association  should  begin  their  effort 
for  recognition  of  the  ideal  or  type  for  pur- 
pose. Secretaries  should  be  instructed 
to  accept  entries  only  under  proper  classi- 
fication. For  example,  a  tandem  cannot 
be  made  into  an  ideal  pair  by  the  simple 
process  of  hitching  them  with  a  pole  be- 
tween,— because  the  leader  of  a  tandem 
good  enough  to  enter  the  New  York  show 
should  be  lighter  than  the  wheeler ;  where- 
as a  perfect  pair  is  matched  as  to  color, 
height  and  weight.  Nor  can  a  park-four 
be  transformed  into  a  road  team  merely 
by  changing  the  harness  and  putting  up 
the  lazy-backs.  Nor  is  a  high  stepper  eli- 
gible for  entry  in  the  runabout  class,  or  a 
runabout  winner  eligible  for  a  brougham 
class. 

Conditions  Then  too,  in  addition  to  the 
and  confused,  and    altogether,   in 

Types  many  cases_,  ridiculous  classifi- 

cation, the  conditions  and  definition  of 
the  classes  are  woefully  inadequate. 
Whether  because  of  uncertainty  of  mind, 
or  of  clerical  carelessness,  the  conditions 
of  most  classes  are  so  vaguely  expressed 
as  to  practically  leave  the  question 
of  type  entirely  to  the  fancy  of  the 
judge.  Certainly  the  National  Associa- 
tion should  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  type 
sought.  Yet  it  has  done  so,  with  the  re- 
sult of  types  varying  from  year  to  year  ac- 
cording to  the  whim  of  the  judges.  Under 


every  class  in  the  catalogue  should  be 
printed  fully  the  governing  conditions ;  it 
is  not  enough  merely  to  say  as  now,  har- 
ness horse  "  suitable, "  etc.,  for  this  or  that, 
because  there  appears  to  be  many  differing 
opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  suitabiHty 
in  given  types.  It  is  not  enough  evidently 
to  say  "tandem,"  or  "gig,"  or  "park- 
four."  Therefore  let  the  Association 
specify  on  the  catalogue — and  to  the 
judges — what  the  conditions  of  a  class,  and 
what  constitutes  the  type  imder  considera- 
tion. Then  it  will  be  for  the  judges  to 
choose  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  in- 
dividuals nearest  approaching  that  type, 
rather  than  at  present  to  interpret  what 
the  Association  means  by  "suitable"  or 
"tandem,"  or  something  or  other  not  in 
the  catalogue.  Then  too,  there  should  be 
printed  instruction  for  the  judges  in  the 
catalogue,  concerning  appointments,  their 
relative  values,  etc.,  and  what  precisely 
constitutes  them  in  given  cases. 

And  by  all  means  should  all  this,  and 
whatever  else  there  may  be  of  an  explan- 
atory nature  be  set  down  in  the  catalogue 
for  the  people  who  pay  their  money  and 
thereby  make  the  horse-show  a  profitable 
annual  fixture.  There  is  a  bit  too  much  of 
a  tendency  to  ignore  this  patent  fact.  It 
isn't  at  all  taken  into  consideration  at  the 
summer  shows,  most  of  which,  however, 
are  either  almost  wholly  club  affairs, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  par- 
ticular— no,  not  particular — certain  re- 
sorts, and  have  no  need  to  take  count  of 
the  amusement  seeking  and  supporting 
public. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent scheme  to  divide  classes  in  horse- 
shows  as  obtains  in  bench-shows,  viz. 
novice,  winners  and  open— the  first  for 
horses  that  have  never  won  (at  that  show) 
— the  second  for  first-prize  winners  only, 
and  the  third  for  all.  This  in  conjunction 
with  proper  classification  would  encourage 
the  small  exhibitor,  who,  through  a  very 
short-sighted  policy  in  horse-shows — and 
in  racing  too — is  by  way  of  being  over- 
looked if  not  crowded  out. 

Discipline  And  above  all  in  importance 
in  tie  Ring  is  the  show  ring  itself,  where 
the  National  Association  and  other  horse- 
show  associations  must  needs  establish 
stricter  discipline.  I  cannot  say  how 
often  I  have  seen   foul  driving    without 
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penalty  or  even  warning  falling  to  the 
offender,  or  how  many  times  I  have  heard 
a  horse  declared  practically  sound  which 
I  knew  to  be  infirm,  sometimes  obvi- 
ously so.  Better  or  stricter  '  veterinaries 
would  make  impossible  such  exhibi- 
tions; and  if  judges  were  not  chosen  so 
often  out  of  comphment  to  a  good  fel- 
low, or  to  a  section  or  club,  we  might  the. 
sooner  get  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  type  for  purpose.  Of  the  wisdom  of 
more  and  more  separating  the  profes- 
sional and  the  dealers  from  the  amateurs, 
much  has  been  written  here.  I  speak  out 
of  long  observation  of  many  out-door 
fields,  when  I  say  that  failure  to  keep 
these  classes  apart  will  result  in  lessened 
interest  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  fad  of 
horse-showing  wears  off;  for  to  thirty  per 
cent,  it  is  fad,  and  none  is  so  fickle  as  the 
fad-seeking  American.  There  is  warning 
enough  to  associations  in  the  division  of 
present  horse-show  interest  among  Amer- 
icans: viz.,  business,  sixty  per  cent.;  fad- 
social  exploitation,  thirty  per  cent.; 
horsemen-sportsmen,  ten  per  cent. 

And  with  the  last  criticism  uttered, 
I  wish  to  record  that  1903  brought  forward 
a  group  of  winners  of  quality — before 
unequaled.  It  would  take  long  searching 
to  match  these  in  harness:  Judge  W.  H. 
Moore's  imported  Forest  King — the  first 
real  gig  type  we  have  had — Peckwald  and 
Actress;  Mr.  E.  D.  Jordan's  hackneys, 
Kitty  and  Grey;  Mr.  H.  P.  Whitney's 
trotter-bred  Kitchner  and  Kopelia ;  Mr. 
F.  G.  Bourne's  Indian  Queen;  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Vanderbilt's  Astonishment  and  Sur- 
prise. Under  the  saddle — Mrs.  J.  B.  M. 
Grosvenor's  Petroleum;  Miss  Humphrey's 
Sapphire;  Mr.  William  CoUier's  Lady 
Harrison;  Mrs.  Gerkens's  Elsa;  Mr.  H.  T. 
Peter's  Ace  of  Spades. 

Of  summer  shows,  those  on  Long  Island 
were  most  satisfactory. 

Edward  When  the  end  came  to  the  life  of 
Marsh  Edward  M.  Brown,  on  Decem- 
Brown  ^^^  ^^^  y^^^^^  ^^le  yachting  world 
lost  one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  spon- 
sors, and  his  intimates  lost  a  friend  whom 
they  cannot  replace.  I  was  a  lad  several 
years  short  of  that  wonderful  teens  period, 
when  my  late  father  presented  me  to  this 
friend  he  had  loved  for  so  many  years,  but 
I  remember  he  was  used  to  say  in  his  sim- 
ple, sincere  way  that  "Ned   Brown  was 


one  of  God's  noblemen."  And  often  I 
thought  of  that  sentiment  to  indorse  it 
after  I  grew  to  manhood,  and  came  to 
know  the  full  worth  of  this  chum  of  my 
father's  boyhood. 

Of  exceptional  business  ability,  ''Ned" 
Brown's  hand  was  always  extended  to 
help,  rather  than  to  crush,  the  less  able; 
of  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  friends,  no 
one  criticised  unfairly  an  absent  one  in 
his  hearing,  without  reprimand.  He 
never  spoke  of  doing,  but  he  was  doing 
all  the  time.  He  never  let  any  one  know 
of  his  giving,  but  he  was  always  giving. 
He  had  religion  without  cant,  righteous- 
ness without  bigotry,  force  without  bru- 
tahty,  gentleness  with  strength. 

Whether  in  business,  in  sport  or  in 
friendship,  he  was  always  to  be  depended 
upon;  a  determined  opponent,  fair  to  the 
minutest  degree;  a  generous  victor,  likely 
to  divide  the  prize  with  the  vanquished. 
He  was  a  sportsman  who  invariably  was 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

He  was  a  man. 

During  his  long  connection  with  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  he  filled  its  most 
important  offices  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction; at  various  times  he  was  Rear- 
Commodore,  Vice-Commodore,  and  Com- 
modore. For  eight  years  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Admissions, 
and  a  repeatedly  reelected  member  of  the 
America's  Cup  Committee.  The  club's 
new  home  will  stand  in  perpetual  witness 
of  his  energy  and  ability  as  chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee.  Commodore 
Brown  was  an  enthusiastic  Corinthian 
sailor-man,  having  very  appropriately  be- 
gun his  yachting  career  with  the  sloops 
Psyche  and  the  famous  Julia. 

Why  Club  Every  now  and  again  some  one 
Athletics  writes  to  ask  me  why  club 
Are  Not  track  athletics  in  this  country 

rosperous  ^^^  ^^^  more  prosperous,  and 
what  I  have  to  suggest  to  remedy  the  pres- 
ent lethargic  condition  which  obtains 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  point  out  the  causes  which 
have  brought  about  the  present  situation, 
but  whether  a  remedy,  if  found,  would  be 
applied  is  not  so  easily  answered. 

That  there  is  so  little  of  club  athletics 
is  due  to  the  semi-professionalism  which 
at  one  time  ruled,  and  second,  to  the 
wide    development    of    athletics    at    the 
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schools  and  colleges.  Semi-professional- 
ism brought  into  club  competition  a  differ- 
ent and  socially  lower  type  of  athlete  from 
the  one  who  had  given  the  sport  its  first 
activity,  and,  as  invariably  foUoM^s,  the 
higher  type  vi^ithdrew  its  support.  The 
abandonment  of  club  athletics  by  this 
better  type  of  competitor  resulted  also 
in  the  absence  of  a  similar  class  of  spec- 
tators— so  to-day  the  complexion  of  both 
competitors  and  spectators  is  very  different 
from  what  it  used  to  be;  and  spectators 
of  any  kind,  even  at  the  important  events, 
make  but  a  comparative  handful.  Colleges 
and  schools,  which  should  be  the  natural 
feeders  to  the  clubs,  lend  them  no  encour- 
agement; on  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
colleges  forbid  students  to  represent  clubs 
during  their  undergraduate  hfe,  and  pa- 
rents do  the  same  by  schoolboys.  This  is 
because  the  professionalizing  methods  of 
the  clubs  were  tending  to  corrupt  uni- 
versity athletics. 

Another  source  of  obtaining  material  for 
clubs  should  be  among  the  athletes  that 
have  been  graduated  at  the  many  colleges; 
but  here  again  professionalizing  methods 
disgusted  college  men  and  cut  off  recruit- 
ing in  this  quarter.  So  it  has  come  about 
that  only  occasionally  does  a  college  ath- 
lete keep  up  his  activity  after  graduation, 
and  athletic  club  after  club  has  laughed 
and  finally  ceased  to  be  athletic  save  in 
name,,  and  in  many  cases  gone  out  of  ex- 
istence. There  are  during  the  season  a 
few  sets  of  events  held  by  small  clubs  of 
strictly  local  significance,  and  one  club  in 
New  York,  one  in  Boston,  one  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  one  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  still  hold  games  of  importance; 
but  for  all  the  rest,  club  track  athletics  in 
the  United  States  is  sick  unto  death. 


of  a 
Cliaiig:e 


Little        ^^  there  no   hope  of  recovery? 
Hope  Well,  no,  not  under  the  present 

legislative  condition  of  things 
athletic.  And  there  are  two 
good  reasons  why  not.  First,  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  is  of  the  class  which  dominates 
what  is  left  of  club  athletes  to-day,  and  is 
quite  contented  with  the  present  condi- 
tion. Second— Given,  a  higher  class  in 
control,  the  average  college  graduate  of 
to-day  could  not  become  an  active  par- 


ticipant unless  training  tables,  subsidized 
athletes  and  all  professionalizing  methods 
were  abandoned,  and  the  members  en- 
gaged for  the  sport  of  it,  getting  such  prac- 
tice as  they  could  after  business  hours  and 
on  Saturdays.  What  killed  the  clubs  for 
college  men  of  the  right  stamp  was  the 
"amateur"  who  had  no  business  duties, 
but  lived  at  the  club  house  at  the  club's 
expense  and  spent  all  his  time  training 
and  winning  points  for  the  club  which 
thus  supported  and  professionahzed  him. 
That  new  rowing  body  which  gave  its 
first  regatta  at  Philadelphia  last  year  is  an 
attempt  to  do  for  rowing  what  might,  with 
even  greater  success,  be  done  for  athletics. 
But  it  would  take  association  of  the  few 
remaining  clubs  of  the  best  class  and  an 
entirely  new  type  of  man  in  control. 
Whether  that  is  possible,  I  very  much 
doubt;  the  kind  of  man  that  could  do  it 
spends  his  time  baying  at  the  moon,  while 
the  one  in  control  saws  wood. 


A  LETTER  from  an  old  sportsman  friend 
living  South  says  that  quail  and  snipe  are 
plentiful  in  the  South,  especially  in  Florida, 
although  these  game  birds,  along  wuth 
ducks,  are  growing  less  and  less  each  year, 
because  of  the  market  shooter  and  the 
annual  winter  slaughter  by  visiting  gunners 
lacking  the  sportsmanship  to  keep  them 
from  making  big  bags. 

The  man  who  is  not  satisfied  with  half 
a  dozen  ducks  and  a  dozen  quail  in  a 
day's  shooting  is  classed  with  the  market 
shooters,  rather  than  among  sportsmen. 


It  is  queer  that  the  Southern  gentleman, 
who  as  a  rule  is  so  chivalrous  and  manly, 
should  persist  in  using  the  shot-gun  on 
deer,  for  of  all  reprehensible  practices  in 
the  hunting  field,  that  comes  near  to  being 
the  worst.  Then  the  Southerner  shoots 
does,  also;  does — and  wath  shot-guns! 
Some  sportsmen  missionaries  are  sorely 
needed  in  Dixie  land,  sure  enough! 


And  now  we  are  to  get  food  fish  from 
Great  Britain.  Perhaps  some  day  legis- 
lators will  realize  what  pound  netting  is 
doing  to  wreck  native  fisheries. 


FIELD  TRIALS   OF  THE   FALL  CIRCUIT 


By  JOSEPH  A.   GRAHAM 


AMONG  men  who  follow  the  field 
trials  on  prairie  chicken  and  quail  the 
phrase  "Happy  as  a  handler"  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  valid  addition  to  the  language 
stock.  What  other  profession  is  so  attrac- 
tive ?  A  field  trial  handler  of  the  successful 
kind  spends  the  winter  in  the  uplands  of 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  or  Alabama.  Or  it 
may  be  North  Carolina  or  Georgia.  In  the 
spring  he  hies  to  the  home  farm  or  kennel, 
probably  in  Illinois,  Indiana  or  Ohio.  Early 
in  the  summer  he  crates  his  dogs  and  starts 
for  the  prairies  of  the  Northwest.  After 
the  chicken  trials  and  the  hot  season  have 
passed   he   moves   to   the   quail   grounds   of 


of  temptation  to  fancy  living  or  betting. 
Reasonable  business  sense  will  enable  a 
good  handler  to  accumulate  something  every 
year.  No  doubt  the  two  veterans,  Rose  and 
Avent,  could  each  count  up  a  goodly  number 
of  thousands  safely  invested. 

There  are  troubles.  Owners  are  often  un- 
reasonable. Sometimes  the  best  dogs  of  a 
string  either  die  or  get  out  of  condition.  In 
traveling  long  distances  a  handler  wishes  his 
dogs  to  be  on  the  same  train.  He  cannot  de- 
pend on  express  companies,  and  baggage 
arrangements  bring  difficulties.  Some  bag- 
gage men  are  good  friends ;  others  are  vic- 
ious   antagonists.      In    the    small    country 


Alford's  John.    Liver  and  white.    By  Dave  Keiit-Gleade.    Weight,  a  little  below  fifty  pounds  in  trial  condition.    Atkins,  handler.    Owned 
by  Messrs.  Foust  and  Dickey,  Warren,  Indiana.    Winner  of  one  stake  on  chicken  and  two  on  quail.  Winner  also  in  his  derby  form. 


Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois.  Always  he  has 
the  best  climate  and  the  purest  air.  His 
labors  are  out  of  doors  and  not  at  all 
fatiguing.  The  tasks  before  him  are  the 
exercise  and  development  of  the  most  in- 
teresting" of  animals.  There  is  always  com- 
petition, or  the  coming  of  it,  to  stimulate 
the  mind.  There  is  a  national  reputation, 
or  the  prospect  of  it,  to  satisfy  ambition  and 
self-respect. 

If  one  could  choose  an  occupation,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  another  so  healthful,  so 
agreeable  and  so  absorbing.  The  money 
side  of  it  is  less  enticing,  to  be  sure ;  for 
the  income  cannot  be  made  much  more  than 
respectable.  But  the  expenses  are  small, 
living  as  the  handler  does  in  farmhouses 
most  of  the  time,  and  there  is  a  minimum 


towns  which  are  field  trial  headquarters  it 
is  often  a  problem  to  find  a  place  suitable 
for  the  precious  animals  for  which  the  hand- 
ler is  responsible.  Secretaries  of  clubs  mix 
matters  here  and  there.  Judges  do  not  see 
competitions  in  a  way  to  please  everybody. 
Bad  luck  in  getting  down  at  unfavorable 
times  of  the  day,  or  in  striking  the  birdless 
grounds,  throw  out  what  the  handler  knows 
to  be  dogs  capable  of  winning. 

All  in  all,  however,  it  is  a  life  to  attract 
a  man  of  red  blood  and  sound. instincts. 

Americans  who  read  about  sports  are  sup- 
posed to  know  what  a  field  trial  is.  Still,  a 
word  of  explanation  may  help.  It  is  a  com- 
petition on  game.  For  bird  dogs  it  is  con- 
ducted by  putting  the  setters  and  pointers 
down  in  braces,  under  three  judges  selected 
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by  the  club.  Though  run  in  braces,  one  dog 
does  not  put  the  other  out.  That  "  heat " 
system  was  tried  for  a  time,  but  did  not 
please.  Under  the  modern  plan  the  judges, 
after  trying  all  the  starters  in  the  first  series, 
"  spot "  out  those  they  regard  as  not  having 
"  class  "  enough  to  win.  After  the  second 
series  they  can  decide  the  stake  if  they  like, 
or  can  run  the  dogs  in  braces  or  singly  any 
way  they  deem  best  until  they  reach  a  con- 
clusion, the  only  additional  requirement 
being  that  nearly  all  clubs  have  a  rule  that 
the  first  and  second  dogs  must  be  run  to- 
gether before  a  decision  is  announced. 

If  I  were  asked,  What  good  do  field  trials 
accomplish?  I  should  say,  first,  that  in  no 
other  way  can  the  best  type  of  bird  dogs 
be  defined  and  established.  Two  incidental 
lessons,  however,  they  teach.  One  is  that 
there  is  more  charm  in  handling  dogs  than 
there  is  in  shooting  game.  The  field  trial 
handler  does  little  shooting;  just  enough  to 
be  certain  that  his  pupils  are  not  gun-shy  and 
that  they  know  for  what  game  they  are 
searching.  Any  man  with  a  mind  that  works 
can  find  an  unending  entertainment  and  no 
small  instruction  in  accompanying  a  hand- 
ler who  has  a  string  at  work.  The  individ- 
uality of  the  dogs,  the  variety  of  action  and 
the  fine  points  of  training  constantly  appeal. 
But  what  is  a  bird  dog  for,  some  one  will 
ask,  except  to  provide  shooting?  True,  the 
gun  is  the  ultimate  object;' but  so  is  a  race 
the  ultimate  reason  for  a  thoroughbred 
horse's  existence.  Still,  the  man  of  the  right 
sort  gets  more  fun  out  of  the  fine  arts  of 
breeding  and  training  than  out  of  the  occa- 
sional few  minutes  of  racing. 

Another  lesson  is  that  there  can  be  an 
inspiring  sport  without  betting.  All  the  bet- 
ting of  a  year  at  bird-dog  trials  would  not 
equal  a -day's  business  of  a  handbook  in  a 
St.  Louis  or  Chicago  by-street.  The  lovers 
of  these  contests  are  not  there  to  gamble. 
They  follow  the  work  on  horseback  all  day 
and  chat  around  a  little  hotel  in  the  evening 
about  the  dogs  of  present  and  past.  These 
trial  weeks  are  reunions  of  sportsmen.  Men 
of  a  common  taste  come  together,  perhaps, 
for  the  only  time  in  the  year.  With  each 
other,  the  famous  handlers  and  the  equally 
famous  dogs,  there  is  plenty  to  occupy  them 
in  the  short  period  between  supper  and  the 
sleepy-time  which  comes  early  after  a  day 
on  horseback. 

Most  shooting  men  who  never  saw  a  field 
trial  generally  wish  to  know  what  the  dif- 
ference is  between  these  celebrated  stake 
winners  and  any  other  good  bird  dogs. 
Commonly  they  get  for  an  answer  this 
rather  shallow  platitude :  "  A  field  trial  win- 
ner is  simply  a  high-class  shooting  dog." 
This  is  one  of  the  half-truths  which  .are  not 
true  at  all  without  explanation.  Generally 
a  field  trial  winner  is  a  dog  which  would 
make  a  first-class  shooting  dog  with  a  more 
thorough  discipline.  Some  of  the  winners, 
though,  would  never  be  good  shooting  dogs. 
They  have  "  wheels."  These  occasional  fel- 
lows win  on  their  "class,"  under  judges 
who  overvalue  speed,  range  and  dash. 


The  point  to  remember  is  that  in  any  com- 
petition of  man  or  beast,  the  qualities  which 
differentiate  the  high-class  performer  from 
the  mediocre  will  be  specialized  and  carried 
to  extremes.  And  it  should  be  added  that 
the  carrying  of  these  special  qualities  to  ex- 
tremes is  necessary  to  progress  in  breeding 
animals  or  selecting  men.  Most  girls  could 
learn  in  a  year  to  play  the  piano  well  enough 
for  the  everyday  man's  taste.  But  the  tests 
of  high  performance  are  certain  technical 
difficulties  which  call  for  special  gifts  and 
for  years  of  practice.  Great  stress  is  laid 
on  these  qualities,  because  it  is  these  which 
separate  the  common  from  the  great.  In 
field  dogs  the  difference  between  the  good 
old  meat  dog  and  the  brilliant  winner  is 
that,  while  the  former  does  pretty  much  all 
that  the  latter  does,  he  takes  a  lot  more  time 
to  it.  In  other  words,  speed  and  range  con- 
stitute the  difference.  Therefore,  speed  and 
range  are  the  standards.  A  field  trial  dog 
must  do  his  bird-work,  but  he  must  do  it  at 
speed ;  he  must  not  potter  and  waste  min- 
utes ;  he  must  catch  scent  quickly  and  go  up 
to  his  birds  decisively. 

Training,  as  a  consequence,  is  less  of  dis- 
cipline and ,  more  of  development.  The 
handler  must  understand  the  dog  and  give 
him  just  enough  compulsion  to  make  him 
steady  on  point  and  controllable  in  range ; 
not  enough  to  make  him  lose  his  independ- 
ence and  boldness.  So,  a  field  trial  dog  is 
not  a  shooting  dog  at  all,  with  few  excep- 
tions, until  he  has  been  put  through  a  strong 
course  of  subsequent  education. 

How  fast  does  a  field  trial  winner  go? 
An  experienced  follower  of  the  sport  knows 
the  degree,  but  he  cannot  put  it  mathematic- 
ally. The  only  time-test  I  ever  knew 
was  applied  to  the  Llewellin  setter,  Cham- 
pion Sport's  Boy.  His  handler  once  timed 
him  for  a  measured  quarter  of  a  mile  ^long 
a  railroad  track.  The  time  was  caught  at 
thirty  seconds,  or  a  two-minute  gait.  At 
his  best  clip  Sport's  Boy  was  as  fast  as  any 
field  trial  dog  I  can  recall.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  a  two-minute  gait  is  about  the 
limit  for  a  dog  which  is  sure  enough  on 
birds  to  win  a  stake. 

This  season's  trials  have  exhibited  the 
best  lot  of  dogs  ever  put  down.  Nobody 
ever  saw  at  a  season's  trials  so  many  good- 
looking  ones.  This  applies  to  both  pointers 
and  setters.  Alford's  John,  Mr.  Foust's 
pointer  from  Indiana,  handled  by  Gray  on 
chicken  and  by  Askins  on  quail,  is  the  gem 
of  the  season,  as  he  was  in  his  derby  year. 
He  is  of  medium  weight,  strongly  marked 
liver  and  white,  with  not  quite  enough  chest 
and  substance  for  bench-show  fanciers,  but 
with  plenty  for  field  trial  men.  His  general 
conformation  is  excellent — clean,  brainy 
head  and  strong  limbs.  He  would  do  fairly 
well  on  the  bench,  if  his  elbows  had  not  that 
looseness  which  many  show  judges  regard 
with  disfavor.  At  work  he  is  almost  an 
ideal  dog.  Going  always  at  good  speed,  he 
never  loses  the  appearance  of  looking  for 
game  and  understanding  his  business.  Any 
shooting  man   would   appreciate   his   heady 
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way  of  cutting  out  a  field  and  dashing  from 
one  likely  spot  to  another.  He  won  first 
on  chicken  at  the  Minnesota-North  Dakota 
trials  and  on  quail  at  the  Independent  and 
Illinois  trials. 

Next  to  John,  the  dog  which  captured 
admiration  was  the  setter,  McKinley,  reared 
and  until  lately  owned  in  Nebraska,  and 
handled  by  the  veteran,  Nesbitt.  Not  much 
was  attempted  with  him  on  quail,  as  Nes- 
bitt preferred  to  give  him  more  experience 
on  the  Bob  White  before  risking  his  reputa- 
tion. Mac  never  had  much  chance  at  quail 
until  late  in  the  fall.  Enthusiasts  call  him 
the  greatest  chicken  dog  ever  started.  He 
goes  fast,  makes  his  long  casts  with  sense 
and  is  quick  to  catch  scent.  The  style  of 
his  point  is  marred  by  his  dropping  flat.  In 
appearance  he  is  a  rarely  beautiful  dog. 
From  his  white-black-tan  head  to  his  well 
carried  stern  there  is  not  a  weak  spot.  He 
is  rather  above  the  average  size  of  winners 
but  is  shapely  and  agile.  He  makes  nothing 
of  standing  flatfooted  and  jumping  over  a 
barb-wire  fence.  In  head  as  at  other  points 
he  would  be  called  light  by  old-time  show 
fanciers,  but  is  so  well  modeled  and  bal- 
anced that  any  of  them,  I  imagine,  would 
give  him  a  ribbon.  Mac  is  a  Llewellin, 
though  the  strict  constructionists  would  call 
him  a  bit  cold  on  his   dam's  side. 

McKinley  is  a  grandson  of  the  dead  cham- 
pion, Count  Gladstone  IV.  The  blood  of 
the  old  hero  also  lives  in  the  only  two 
winners  of  champion  stakes  this  fall.  Mo- 
hawk took  the  honor  on  chicken  in  Mani- 
toba and  Peach  Blossom  at  Robinson,  Illi- 
nois, in  a  champion  stake  arranged  by  the 
Illinois  Club  after  the  American  Cham- 
pionship stake  fell  through.  These  two  new 
champions  are  much  alike  physically  and  in 
style  at  work,  though  Blossom  is  keener  and 
more  reliable  in  her  bird-finding.  She  is  the 
queen  of  California  setters,  and  her  owner, 
Mr.  Van  Arsdale,  after  refusing  an  offer  of 
$2,000,  sent  her  to  Askins  this  fall  to  meet 
the  best  Eastern  dogs.  I  did  not  expect  her 
to  win  until  the  Southern  trials  opened  in 
the  winter ;  for  the  reason  that,  having  been 
worked  all  her  life  on  California  quail, 
which  do  not  lie  well,  she  was  rather  too 
anxious  at  times  to  move  up  on  her  points. 
But  Askins,  who  has  a  special  gift  for 
handling  high-class  dogs  without  spoiling 
their  confidence,  got  her  to  being  steady, 
and  she  beat  all  the  cracks  at  Robinson  ex- 
cept Mohawk,  the  latter  not  being  a  starter. 
Both  of  them  are  small  and  quick,  with 
great  speed  and  stamina ;  white-black-tan 
in  color  and  neat  in  shape.  Mohawk,  owned 
by  Mr.  Elerman  Duryea  of  New  York  and 
handled  by  Avent,  has  rather  the  more 
speed  and  Blossom  the  more  catchy  style. 
On  point  Blossom  has  a  peculiar  habit  of 
curling  her  tail  up  until  the  tip  touches  her 
back  and  the   flag   stands  straight   upward. 

Nesbitt  has  a  handsome  pointer  in  his 
string  called  Chief  Other  Day.  The  handler 
has  abundant  faith  in  the  dog's  trial  qual- 
ities but  has  not  won  much  with  him.  In 
looks  he  is  the  most  impressive  pointer  out 


this  year ;  a  big,  upstanding  liver  and  white. 
Caldwell  had  two  somewhat  smaller  but 
also  trimmer  pointers  in  Mr.  Austin's  Lad 
of  Jingo  and  Copper  Coin,  father  and  son, 
both  winners. 

Garr  has  the  best  modeled  of  the  Jingo 
family  in  Mr.  Proctor's  Alpine  Lad,  another 
son  of  Lad  of  Jingo  and  of  about  his  sire's 
size.  Lad  bade  fair  to  share  honors  with 
Alford's  John,  but  John  went  far  out  ahead 
of  him  by  winning  the  Independent  and 
Illinois  open  quail  stakes  in  succession. 

Among  the  best  of  the  Llewellin  setters 
performing  this  season  are  Prince  Rodney 
and  Sport  Count  Danstohe.  Prince  comes 
of  the  remarkable  Lady's  Count  Gladstone- 
Jessie  Rodfield  family,  which  includes  Count 
Whitestone,  Sure  Shot,  Count's  Clip  and 
Jessie  Rodfield's  Count  Gladstone — the  last 
being  known  on  the  circuit  as  "  the  dog  with 
the  long  name."  Prince  has  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  the  family — extreme  speed, 
fine  style  and  good  endurance  with  a  dis- 
position to  hurry  over  ground  without  work- 
ing it  out  for  birds ;  great  in  class  but  not 
sure  to  find.  He  is  a  handsome  white-black- 
tan  of  about  forty-five  pounds  in  field  con- 
dition. One  of  the  very  best  setters  in  train- 
ing is  his  cousin,  Sport  Count  Danstone. 
Sport  has  done  little  winning  this  year,  since 
his  wins  last  season  barred  him  from  all 
except  free-for-all  and  championship  events. 
He  is  a  stout,  muscular,  cobby,  white-black- 
tan.  He  has  speed  and  bird-work,  but  his 
individuality  lies  in  his  immense  courage 
and  endurance.  I  have  seen  him  on  a  hot 
day  go  at  high  speed  for  two  hours  without 
a  second's  rest  or  the  least  slackening.  He 
seems  to  combine  the  style  and  brilliancy 
of  the  Dan's  Lady  tribe  with  the  indomitable 
will  power  of  his  maternal  grandsire, 
Marie's  Sport. 

The  fall  circuit  was  a  pointer  season.  At 
Huron,  on  chicken,  three  of  the  four  all-age 
places  were  won  by  pointers,  Alford's  John 
at  the  head,  with  over  thirty  starters.  In  the 
Independent  quail  trials  Alford's  John,  Al- 
pine Lad  and  Dr.  Daniels  took  three  of  the 
four  places.  In  nearly  every  stake  the  point- 
ers shared  honors.  Of  course,  the  average 
shows  as  well  for  the  setters,  especially  in 
the  derbies,  but  heretofore  the  setters  of  the 
Llewellin  blood  have  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  the  number  of  field  trial  wins.  This 
last  season,  with  about  half  the  number  of 
entries,  the  pointers  more  than  held  their 
own.  It  is  usually  the  rule  that  they  do 
not  win  first  places  in  the  winter  trials  of 
the  South.  If  they  break  the  line  of  prec- 
edents this  present  winter  at  the  United 
States  and  Eastern  trials,  it  will  indeed 
wind  up  as  the  pointers'  season. 

The  season  was  also  marked  by  great 
entry  lists  and  large  fields  of  starters.  More 
than  one  of  the  clubs  had  an  entry  list,  in- 
cluding derby  and  all-age  stakes,  of  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty.  Nebraska  had  forty- 
four  actual  starters  in  the  all-age  stake  and 
thirty  in  the  derby.  Even  the  quail  trials, 
necessarily  lighter  in  starters,  since  the  ear- 
lier   chicken    trials   weed   out   the   hopeless 
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cases,  brought  out  stakes  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  contestants. 

Somebody  with  an  eye  for  character  and 
a  memory  for  incidents  could  write  a  sale- 
able book  on  handlers.  They  differ  much 
more  widely  than  the  trainers  of  horses,  be- 
cause there  is  more  variety  in  dogs.  Some 
of  them,  like  Askins,  love  so  to  look  at 
"  class  "  that  they  are  loath  to  curb  brilliant 
range  and  style  by  a  single  harsh  word ; 
some,  like  Updike,  an  artist  among  teachers, 
object  to  putting  down  anything  which  is 
not  well  mannered  and  heedful.  Some,  like 
the  old  warrior  of  Scots  blood,  Nesbitt, 
take  dogs  so  into  their  affection  that  they 
can't  help  keeping  just  a  wee  of  fat  on  their 
ribs ;  some,  like  Gilchrist,  a  fox-hunter  of 
Alabama  fame,  are  not  satisfied  with  train- 
ing until  the  dog  is  "  gaunted  up."  Most 
of  them  talk  well  and  with  the  quaintness 
of  which  much  living  in  the  country  gives 
a  touch. 


And  the  judges,  the  secretaries,  the  sport- 
ing reporters  and  the  owners — it  is  a  good 
and  jolly  lot  that  field  trials  produce.  This 
has  been  a  pleasant  year  for  most  of  them. 
The  best  we  can  hope  is  that  there  may  be 
another  and  yet  more  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
field  trial  idea  in  America  that  successful 
meetings  have  been  held  by  clubs  in  British 
Columbia,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  in  addition  to  the 
"circuit."  The  old  reliable,  the  Interna- 
tional, held  its  usual  trials  in  Ontario,  under 
the  leadership  of  that  loyal  friend  of  the 
shooting  dog,  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Graydon  was 
on  hand  to  tell  about  two  setters  straight 
from  Llewellin's  kennel,  the  fruit  of  the 
Canadian  sportsman's  visit  to  England  last 
summer.  These  are  the  first  dogs  Mr. 
Llewellin  has  spared  for  America  since  Mr. 
Smith,  another  Canadian,  brought  over 
Rhoebe  Wind'em. 


HOW  TO  SAIL  AN  ICE  YACHT 


By  JOHN  A.    ROOSEVELT 


AN  ice  yacht  is  sailed  close  hauled,  run- 
ning free  and  on  the  wind.  Our  races 
are  started  to  windward,  and  we  only  keep  a 
yacht  moving  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  on  the 
wind — say  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  This  point 
of  sailing  is  not  unlike  sailing  a  yacht  on 
the  water.  If  the  speed  of  the  yacht  is 
too  fast  before  reaching  a  stake,  the  veloc- 
ity should  be  killed  and  the  tiller  pushed 
quickly  to  starboard  with  only  the  real  wind 
forcing  the  yacht.  Stakes  in  the  H.  R.  I.  Y. 
Club  races  are  always  turned  from  east 
to  west.  Then  the  yacht  is  sailed  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  wind,  to  make  up  the 
greatest  speed  possible.  This  speed  is  used 
to  get  to  leeward  by  wearing  off,  and  at  this 
point  I  believe  a  yacht  has  the  greatest 
speed,  certainly  four  times  the  actual  veloc- 
ity of  the  wind.  Right  here  comes  a  fact 
not  generally  understood.  Although  the 
wind  is — say  north,  as  soon  as  the  yacht 
bears  off  close  hauled,  an  artificial  wind  is 
created  that  strikes  the  sail  from  south- 
west, or  nearly  south.  I  have  turned  a  stake 
to  windward  and  sailed  two  miles,  or  more, 
directly  before  the  wind,  the  sail  drawing 
equally  well  with  the  boom  either  on  the 
starboard  or  port  side.  Before  turning  a 
stake  to  leeward,  or  windward,  the  speed 
is  killed  just  before  turning,  to  stop  any 
sliding  of  the  runners.  The  speed  of  an 
ice  yacht  is  killed  by  pointing  directly'  to- 
wards the  wind  in  windward  sailing  or 
right  before  the  wind  running  free.  The 
question  of  sailing  faster  ■  than  the  wind 
is  proved  by  the  fly  standing  directly  op- 
posite   to    the    wind,    when    the    yacht    is 


sailing  free.  What  I  have  written  refers  to 
how  an  ice  yacht  is  sailed  with  a  strong 
wind  and  smooth  ice.  If  the  ice  is  soft  and 
the  wind  light,  the  speed  has  to  be  made  up 
by  giving  the  yacht  more  wind.  This  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  with  the  helmsman  and 
this  speed  is  used  in  going  to  windward  and 
leeward. 

If  the  ice  is  soft,  the  sheets  should  not 
be  very  close  hauled.  The  boom — say  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  traveler,  and  the  jib 
sheet  in  proportion.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  a  flawy  west  wind,  such  as  we  have  on  the 
Hudson  River.  A  double  jig  tackle  should 
be  attached  to  the  peak  halyards,  leading  to 
the  box,  so  that  the  helmsman  can  take  in 
canvas  that  has  been  softened  by  the  wind. 
This  jig  is  also  used  to  lower  the  peak  in 
turning  a  stake  to  windward,  if  the  wind  is 
very  strong.  A  single  jig  tackle  should  also 
be  attached  to  the  main  sheet.  All  halyards 
and  sheets,  except  the  throat,  should  lead 
to  the  center  timber  in  the  box,  so  as  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  helmsman. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  warm,  when  sailing 
on  the  ice,  wear  linen  over  all  undercloth- 
ing. This  keeps  the  heat  in  the  body.  Thin 
stockings  and  a  light  shoe  and  high  arctics 
will  keep  the  feet  warmer  than  thick  stock- 
ings and  stiff  shoes  ;  because  if  the  stockings 
become  damp  from  perspiration  the  feet  will 
be  cold.  Gloves  should  be  lined  with  long- 
haired goat-skin.  Wear  a  fur  cap  that  will 
cover  the  ears  and  forehead,  as  far  down 
as  the  eyes.  Do  not  drink  whiskey  or  any 
spirits  except  ale  or  beer.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  better  than  either. 


BUILDING  OFFSHORE  BLINDS 


By  DAVID  GOO  DALE 


SHOOTING  from  blinds  along  the  shores 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  particularly 
on  unreserved  ground,  has  gradually  become 
poorer  as  settlement  encroaches  on  natural 
game  preserves,  and  good  bags  are  now 
more  often  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
Consequently,  all  kinds  of  devices  have  been 
employed  to  lure  the  wary  duck  within 
range,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  is  the 
offshore  blind. 

As  our  experience  in  California  may  serve 


ebbing  tide  had  left  the  boat  and  its  cargo 
on  the  mud  we  proceeded  to  work.  As  the 
depth  of  water  was  about  six  feet  at  high 
tide,  we  decided  to  make  the  blind  six  feet 
above  the  mud,  knowing  that  the  flight  of 
birds  did  not  begin  usually  until  the  tide 
had  dropped  a  couple  of  feet,  thereby  afford- 
ing cover  for  the  shooters'  skiff.  Our  in- 
tention was  to  keep  the  blind  as  low  as 
possible,  for  at  low  tide  a  high  blind  scares 
the  duck. 


Towing  the  Brush  Out  to  the  BHnds  at  High  Tide. 


sportsmen  of  other  localities,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  describe  our  blinds  and  how 
we  built  them. 

The  first,  in  1896,  was  about  eighty  yards 
off  Tule  Point,  where  the  flight  was  just 
out  of  range  from  the  shore.  We  cut  and 
carried  to  the  slough  willow-saplings  about 
eight  feet  long,  and  at  high  tide  conveyed 
these  in  a  large  skiff  to  the  selected  spot, 
where  they  were  anchored.    Then  when  the 


So  we  stuck  the  willows  about  two  feet 
into  the  mud,  in  rough  outline  of  the  skiff, 
thus  making  a  blind  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
closed  at  the  bow  end  and  open  at  the  stern 
end,  so  the  boat  could  easily  be  pushed 
within  the  blind  and  completely  hidden. 
The  blind  should,  of  course,  be  as  natural 
appearing  as  possible,  for  no  eyes  are 
quicker  to  detect  the  handiwork  of  man 
than  those  of  a  duck ;   many  a  sportsman 


Beginning  to  Build  a  Blind  at  Low  Tide. 


Patching  Up  a  Last  Year's  Blind. 


has  stood  in  a  faulty  blind  watching  the 
birds  sheer  ofif,  time  after  time,  and  probably 
never  suspected  the  true  reason. 

The  birds  feed  in  the  shallow  water  and 
along  the  mud,  and  we  have  found  it  best 
to  build  blinds  at  varying  distances  from 
shore,  going  from  one  to  another  as  the 
tide  recedes.  Some  of  our  outer  blinds  are 
a  quarter  mile  from  shore.  Around  the 
blinds  we  set  decoys,  and  a  flock  of  from 
fifteen  to  forty  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
draw  the  birds  within  range.  Some  of  the 
blinds  are  also  baited  with  wheat  and  barley 
which  is  given  a  preliminary  soaking  before 
being  scattered  close  to  the  blind,  the  water- 
soaked  grain  settling  at  once  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  very  efifective  in  drawing  canvas-back 
and  black-jack.  When  the  tide  is  half  out 
they  begin  to  fly  in  from  the  bay  and  seem  to 
prefer  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  which 
is  then  over  the  feed  for  diving.  I  have 
seen  cans  and  black-jack  feeding  so  thick 
around  a  blind  that  for  an  area  of  two  or 
three  acres  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
just  a  dark  mass  of  birds. 

We  usually  row  out  to  the  blind  when  the 
tide  has   dropped  a  couple  of  feet,  setting 


out  the  decoys  and  then  getting  into  the 
blind  to  await  results. 

If  birds  are  plentiful  the  wait  with  us  is 
not  long,  for  with  a  whirr  of  wings'  a  flock 
of  "  cans  "  will  wheel  into  the  decoys  and 
then  comes  that  moment  when  they  "  bunch 
up,"  and  the  hunter  sends  in  his  first  barrel 
and  picks  out  what  he  can  with  his  second. 
Then  comes  the  retrieving  of  the  dead 
birds  and  the  killing  of  the  cripples,  which 
must  be  done  promptly,  for  a  winged 
"  can  "  is  a  long  and  fast  diver  and  let  out 
of  range  is  usually  counted  with  the  "  lost 
birds."  A  dog  is  not  generally  used  in  these 
blinds,  as  the  boat  is  a  quicker  and  more 
efficient   means    of   retrieving. 

When  the  tide  has  receded  and  left  boat 
and  decoys  on  the  mud,  the  flight  usually 
slacks  up,  and  then  the  hunter  picks  up  his 
decoys  and  pushes  his  skiff  to  shore,  or,  if 
he  be-in  a  club,  he  merely  walks  ashore  with 
his  birds  and  leaves  the  decoys  and  boat  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  keeper.  These 
blinds  were  first  built  in  San  Pablo  Bay,  but 
now  they  dot  the  shallow  waters  of  the  whole 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  they  have  saved 
to  us  many  a  day  of  good  sport. 


1  lie  Alauiici  ut  U.sing  ihe  Ulind       also  More  of  Hay  Rope  and  Lioat  I'haii  is  Good  rraclicc 


MALLARD  SHOOTING  ON  A  MISSISSIPPI 

OVERFLOW 

By  FRANK  E.   KELLOGG 


THIS  -form  of  wildfowl  shooting  pos- 
sesses many  fascinations  for  the  aver- 
age duck  hunter  along  the  Illinois  shores 
of  the  "  Father  of  Waters."  In  the  first 
place,  it  can  only  be  indulged  in  during  the 
fall  flight,  as  the  spring  rise  conies  too  late. 
Before  that  annual  event  takes  place  the 
ducks  on  their  northern  journey  have  come 
and  gone. 

A  fall  freshet  suiiicient  to  furnish  good 
duck  shooting  is  of  so  rare  an  occurrence, 
that  when  it  does  come,  the  duck  shooter 
doubly  appreciates^  it  from  its  rarity  and 
change  in  the  manner  of  shooting. 

Of  course  a  fall  rise  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon,  an  excessive  rainfall,  the  snow 
cutting  no  figure,  as  it  does  in  the  spring. 

In  1870  the  Mississippi  rose  over  its  banks 
and  flooded  the  low-lying  bottom  and  tim- 
ber lands  during  the  fall  months.  That 
event  has  taken  place  but  two  or  three  times 
since,  the  last  date  being  1900. 

But  such  wildfowl  shooting  as  we  do  get 
when  the  Mississippi  gets  on  one  of  these 
sporadic  drunks  in  the  fall ! 

The  rising  waters  course  through  the  low 
swales  and  creep  along  the  pin-oak  ridges 
where  myriads  of  acorns  lie  scattered  over 
the  ground.  As  every  duck  shooter  knows, 
a  mallard  loves  acorns  as  a  boy  does  pie, 
and  these  occasional  fall  overflows,  by 
bringing  the  water  up  around  the  acorns, 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  gorging  to  the 
limit. 

The  watchful  long-necked  pintail,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  tempted  thus.  That  wary 
biped  merely  winks  the  other  eye  and  seems 
to  say :  "  Excuse  me,  please,  I  do  not  wish 
any  of  that  kind  of  pie.  I'll  worry  along  on 
grass  seeds  out  on  the  open  meadow  where 
I  can  keep  my  eye  peeled  for  hunters." 
And  he  does,  too,  most  of  the  other  varieties 
of  ducks  following  his  wise  example. 

The  bottom  lands  of  which  I  speak  more 
particularly,  are  located  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  a  couple  of 
miles  below  the  town  of  Savanna,  111.  On 
those  bottoms,  the  writer  has  seen  acres  of 
wildfowl  bedded,  feeding  upon  the  various 
seeds  of  grasses  and  weeds,  that  stand  in 
the  shallow  water,  in  the  open  meadow. 

Between  the  wide  strip  of  open  meadow 
where  the  wild  grass  flourishes  luxuriantly, 
and  the  river,  is  a  strip  of  timber  also 
flooded,  where  the  mallard  is  chattering  and 
quacking  away,  and  shoveling  down  acorns 
to  his  heart's  content. 

Imagine  the  joy  of  the  feathered  hosts 
when  they  come  down  from  the  north  in 
the  fall,  to  find  instead  of  a  few  rice  lakes, 
two  or  three  miles  of  shallow  water  covered 
with  seeds  and  willow  roots.  They  look  no 
farther  but  preempt  everything  in  sight  and 
camp  there  for  days  and  weeks.  Then  the 
problem  of  the  wildfowler  is   how  to   get 


within  shooting  distance.  The  writer  has 
seen  hunters  row  and  wade  and  build  blinds 
and  scratch  their  heads  and  figure  how  best 
to  outwit  the  wary  birds.  Perhaps  after 
all,  they  went  home  with  a  discouragingly 
small  bag,  leaving  tens  of  thousands  of 
ducks  feeding  in  the  shallow  waters  ap- 
parently enjoying  their  discomfiture. 

Next  day  the  hunters  were  back  again, 
for  it  is  fascinating,  trying  to  circumvent 
the  sharp-eyed  little  rascals.  Perhaps  that 
day,  things  being  favorable,  they  would 
make  a  fine  bag. 

The  uncertainty  of  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  wildfowl  shooting;  the  hunter 
never  knows  whether  it  is  going  to  be  a 
feast  or  a  famine.  When  the  wildfowl  come 
down  from  the  north,  much  of  the  wild 
grass  has  been  cut  for  hay,  leaving  wide 
stretches  of  bare  meadow,  upon  which  the 
ducks  gather,  and  are  as  safe  as  though  sit- 
ting upon  the  floor  of  an  immense  room. 
Not  a  stick  or  a  blade  of  grass  to  shelter  the 
hunter  from  thousands  of  keen,  watchful 
eyes.  There  they  sit  in  the  shallow  water 
and  feed  and  visit  and  chuckle. 

There  is  nothing  left  for  the  shooter  but 
to  rout  them  out,  break  them  up  into  small 
bunches,  and  hide  in  some  friendly  clump 
of  grass  or  rushes,  trusting  to  luck  for  some 
of  them  to  swing  near  enough  to  reach  with 
his  deadly  choke  bore. 

If  a  number  of  shooters  are  scattered 
around  over  the  open  meadow,  the  noise 
keeps  the  ducks  stirred  up,  and  furnishes 
everybody  with   fair  shooting. 

It  is  of  little  use  for  one  or  two  to  go 
alone.  The  ducks  will  bed  in  some  other 
part  of  the  bottoms  and  remain  there  for 
hours. 

The  finest  sport,  however,  is  when  the 
water  is  just  high  enough  to  fill  the  swales 
and  low  places  in  the  timber,  and  bring  the 
acorns  and  willow  roots  within  reach  of  the 
mallard.  The  trees  and  bushes  furnish  all 
the  blind  necessary  and  the  ducks  come 
right  to  you. 

During  the  last  fall  rise  of  1900,  the 
writer  was  there  with  a  couple  of  friends 
whom  we  will  call  Jim  and  Bob.  The  boys 
had  been  bringing  in  ducks  for  a  week, 
until  we  got  the  fever  and  agreed  to  drop 
business  and  go.  Bob  wanted  to  go  early 
and  Jim  didn't.  But  then,  the  former  was 
a  light  sleeper  and  the  latter  wasn't,  so  that 
explained  matters.  We  finally  decided  upon 
seven  o'clock  as  the  right  time  to  start.  At 
the  appointed  time  we  were  ready  and  half 
an  hour's  row  brought  us  to  the  grounds. 
We  were  old-timers,  but  Bob,  especially,  was 
conceited. 

"  The  first  man  that  misses  a  mallard, 
pays  a  fine,"  he  suggested. 

"All  right.  I  can  stand  it  if  you  ca — Gee, 
hear  them  quack." 
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At  that  instant  a  dozen  mallards  swept 
over  our  heads  just  above  the  trees.  "  Quick 
boys :  give  it  to  'em."  Six  charges  of  nitro 
cut  loose,  followed  by  one  lonely  splash  as 
a  mallard  hit  the  water. 

Each  man  looked  at  his  neighbor.  "  Let's 
drop  that  fine  business,"  said  Bob  softly. 
"  Hist.      Here   comes   a   pair    right   at    us." 

Jim  and  I  were  facing  right,  and  the  two 
reports  blended  almost  as  one,  followed  by 
two  splashes  as  both  ducks  hit  the  water. 
"  That  shows  who  ought  to  pay  a  fine,"  re- 
marked Jim  with  an  expansive  smile,  but 
Bob  was  silent.  We  soon  located  on  sep- 
arate stands  within  hailing  distance  of  each 
other,  and  got   down  to  business. 

I  was  facing  a  shallow  swale,  dotted  with 
willows,  a  fine  feeding-place  and  I  expected 
good  sport.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  A  pair 
of  mallards  dropped  over  the  willows  and 
fluttered  in  front  of  me,  as  they  extended 
their  red  legs  to  alight.  They  caught  the 
sheen  of  my  gun  and  started  to  migrate, 
but  a  double  charge  of  chilled  sixes  caught 
them  and  they  dropped  back. 

In  fifteen  minutes  I  had  six  in  the  water 
before  me,  and  Jim  and  Bob  were  banging 
away.  I  looked  over  to  Bob's  stand  just  in 
time  to  see  a  greenhead  double  in  the  air 
and  come  down.  Mallards  were  quacking 
and  calling  everywhere.  A  pair  came  steal- 
ing over  Jim,  and  toward  me.  I  hoped  he 
wouldn't  see  them,  but  just  as  I  was  getting 
ready,  he  smashed  them  both.  "  Mean 
trick,"  I  called.  Then  he  opened  his  mouth 
in  a  smile  wide  enough  to  take  in  a  pie. 

"  Why,  I  saw  them  all  the  time.  Thought 
I  would  let  you  chuckle  awhile,"  and  that 
was  all  the  consolation  I  got. 

Shortly  after,  I  looked  over  to  Bob's  stand 
only  to  see  a  swarm  of  mallards  over  his 
head.  There  was  a  double  report  and  I 
heard  two  splashes. 

"  Bob  isn't  so  slow  after  all,"  I  called 
down  to  Jim. 

"  No,  he  does  first  rate  for  a  boy,"  was 
the  reply. 

When  I  looked  at  my  watch,  it  was  noon 
and  the  flight  was  easing  up. 

"  Come  over  to  my  stand,  boys,  and  let's 
feed  our  faces,"  I  called. 

"  Welcome  tidings,"  cried  Bob,  and  in  five 
minutes  both  were  with  me. 

Bob  and  I  had  ten  mallards  each  while 
Jim  showed  up  twelve. 

"  If  you  hadn't  made  that  scratch  shot 
on  those  two,  I  would  have  had  twelve  and 
you  ten,"  I  grumbled.  Jim  exhibited  that 
same  old  hateful  expansive  grin.  "  It  zvas 
too  bad,  but  they  were  such  a  nice  shot  I 
could  hardly  resist  it." 

"  I  noticed  that,"  I  remarked  dryly. 

We  lunched  with  savage  appetites,  and 
chatted  of  our  hits  and  misses.  The  clouds 
had  drifted  away  and  the  wind  died  down. 
Through  the  trees  and  far  across  the  stately 
river  we  could  see  the  Iowa  bluffs  shining 


in  the  soft  autumn  sunlight.  The  deft  brush 
of  Jack  Frost  had  turned  the  leaves  to 
crimson  and  gold,  and  they  were  rapidly 
fluttering  to  their  winter  home. 

"  Isn't  that  a  beautiful  picture  ?  "  I  asked, 
pointing  to  the  shimmering  hills. 

"  Yes,  but  I'll  tell  you  of  a  prettier  one," 
replied  Jim. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  green  and  chestnut  on  a  mallard 
drake,"  replied  the  matter-of-fact  Jim,  as 
he  demoralized  a  sandwich. 

"  Sh,  don't  move  a  muscle."  It  was  Bob 
who  spoke,  and  his  hand  had  already 
grasped  his  gun  lying  beside  him. 

I  could  see  nothing,  but  waited.  A  min- 
ute later,  two  mallards  slid  over  the  willows 
in  front  of  us,  and  fluttered  over  the  water 
before  alighting. 

Bob's  gun  sprang  to  his  face,  and  the  two 
ducks  sprang  into  the  air.  Two  reports 
followed  in  quick  succession,  and  two  badly 
frightened  mallards  parted  company  and 
went  quacking  over  the  willows  in  different 
directions. 

Sandwiches  and  pie  went  in  all  directions 
as  Jim  and  I  scrambled  for  our  guns. 
Three  more  reports  echoed  through  the 
woods,  and  both  ducks  crashed  down 
through  the  trees,  forty  yards  away. 

"  That's  the  way  old-timers  do  it,  my  son," 
and  Jim  laid  down  his  gun  and  tranquilly 
bit  a  crescent  out  of  a  piece  of  pie,  with 
aggravating   gravity. 

"  I  shot  clean  under  both  of  them,"  Bob 
muttered  with  a  crestfallen  air. 

"  Never  shoot  holes  in  the  air  when  you 
can  find  ducks  to  shoot  at,"  said  Jim  calmly. 

"  O,  shut  up,"  the  pestered  Bob  retorted 
savagely.    And  Jim  shut  up. 

"How  many  shells  have  we  left?"  I  in- 
quired, changing  the  subject. 

"  O,  plenty  of  them,  and  thirty-four 
ducks." 

"  We  probably  won't  get  such  good  shoot- 
ing this  afternoon,"  I  remarked. 

My  prediction  proved  true,  for  our  after- 
noon bag  was  only  twelve. 

Shortly  before  sundown  we  started  to- 
ward home,  paddling  along  slowly,  on  the 
lookout  for  game. 

We  were  softly  gliding  along  a  little  run, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  great  quacking 
and  fluttering,  and  a  mallard  hen  sprang 
out  of  the  brush  and  started  up  the  run 
ahead  of  us. 

Jim's  gun  came  up  like  a  flash,  and  two 
charges  of  shot  chased  after  that  duck,  but 
she  only  quacked  the  harder  and  went  on. 

Then  Bob  deliberately  threw  up  his  gun 
and  killed  that  duck  at  forty  yards,  stone 
dead. 

"  Who  was  it  that  said  something  about 
shooting  holes  in  the  air?"  inquired  Bob 
turning  to  me. 

"  Never  mind,  Robert,  I'll  forgive  you,'' 
said  Jim  quietly,  as  he  put  in  fresh  shells. 


SKATE  SAILING 


By  DAN  BEARD 


THERE  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of 
skate  sailing;  it  is  as  old  as  skates,  and 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  our  ancestors 
with  bones  of  animals  bound  to  their  feet 
spread  their  ample  cloaks  and  allowed  the 
wind  to  waft  them  over  the  surface  of  the  ice. 

But  since  that  time  the  art  has  progressed, 
keeping  pace  with  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  steel  skate  from  its  rude  bone  an- 
cestor. Some  time  in  the  eighties  skate  sail- 
ing was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  public  by  a  series  of  articles 
upon  this  subject  which  appeared  in  various 
periodicals,  and  we  then  became  familiar 
with  the  Danish  square  sail  and  top  sail, 
the  long  double,  or  two-man,  sail  of  the 
Norwegians,  the  English  lateen  sail,  with 
the  mast  made  fast  to  the  skater's  leg, 
the  handsome  double-diamond  sail  in- 
vented by  Charles  Ledyard  Norton  (Fig.  2) 
and  many  others  of  minor  importance. 

As  a  rule,  the  foreign  designs  are  as 
clumsj'',  impractical,  and  as  much  out  of 
date  as  the  forms  of  government  under 
which  they  flour- 
ish. 

The  gravest  er- 
ror of  the  foreign 
skate  sails  is  that 
most  of  them  must 
be  lashed  fast  to 
the  body  of  the 
skater ;  that  this  is 
a  serious  fault  will 
never  be  doubted 
by  a  beginner 
when  he  finds  him- 
self traveling  at  a 
breath-  taking 
speed  with  the 
wind  at  his  back 
and  an  air-hole 
dead  ahead  of  him. 

sails   which   can 

be    carried    over 

one's    shoulder  ^j 

at  a  moment's  notice,  may  be  cast  aside 
without  injury  to  sail  or  skater,  and  such 
sails  are  not  only  best  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  beginner,  but  are  so  easily  handled, 
that  they  lend  themselves  readily  to  -every 
impulse  of  the  subconscious  mind  of  the 
expert. 

With  the  conservatism  of  the  Old  World, 
the  English  bind  a  spar  to  the  leg  of  the 
skater  to  support  their  lateen  sail,  but 
that  spar  is  only  essential  to  them  because 
a  fixed  mast  is  fixed  in  their  mind.  Fig.  i 
shows  a  lateen  sail  which  may  be  carried 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  skater,  bound  to  his 


This  is  best  ascertained  by  experiment; 
take  two  cane  fish-poles,  tie  the  lower  ends 
together  and  hold  them  in  the  position  of 
Fig.  I ;  you  may  thus  get  the  length  of  the 
spreader.  Figs.  3  and  4. 

Stout  cane  or  bamboo  will  do  for  the 
spars,  and  even  light  cane  may  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  if  a  number  of  spars 
are  added,  arranged  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan, 
making  what  canoe  men  call  a  bat  sail. 

As  the  strength  of  the  prevailing  winds 
varies  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
so  must  the  strength  of  the  spars  vary,  light 
for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valley  and 
stout  for  the  East  and  West.  Screw-eyes 
may  be  fastened  securely  to  the  ends  of  the 
spars  or  small  holes  drilled  through  them 
for  the  line  which  is  to  lash  the  sail  in  place 
(Figs.  5  and  6.)  As  may  be  seen  by  Fig.  4 
the  sprit  or  spreader  is  made  with  a  crotch 
at  each  end  to  hold  the  spars,  and  is  also 
supplied  with  holes  for  twine  with  which 
to  lash  the  sprit  in  place  when  spreading 
the  two   spars   apart. 

If  the  spars  are 
made  of  good 
straight  grained 
wood  let  them  be 
one  and  a  half 
inches  thick  in  the 
middle,  but  some- 
what lighter  at  the 
ends.  After  they 
are  finished  put  the 
spreader  in  place, 
lash  the  two  lower 
ends  together  and 
lay  them  over  sail- 
cloth on  the  floor 
(as  in  Fig.  3),  and 
cut  the  sail  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern 
thus  made. 

When  cutting  the 
sheeting  allow 

enough  margin  for 
'*'  "  a   wide   hem,    also 

make  some  triangular  pieces  to  reinforce 
the  clews  (corners),  where  loops  of  stout 
twine  must  be  sewed. 

Use  any  cloth  suitable  for  canoe  sails ; 
heavy  twilled  sheeting  is  possibly  the  best. 
Brightly  colored  sails  always  present  a 
charming   appearance   on    the    ice. 

The  sails  may  be  white  with  colored  bands 
or  wholly  white  with  the  private  insignia 
of  the  owner  cut  from  "  Turkey  red  "  and 
stitched  in  one  corner,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
I.  3.  7.  8.  10  and  11.  A  properly  made  sail 
should  have  "  grommets  "  (eyelets)  sewed 
in  the  hem  about  six  inches  apart  along  the 


person   only   by   the   pressure   of   the   wind     spar   lines,    but    some    authorities    say   that 


and  the  grip  of  his  hands. 

By  unlashing  the  spreader  the  sail  may  be 
done  up  in  a  small  roll  for  transportation, 
the  spars  being  wrapped  up  in  the  canvas. 

Make  the  two  yards,  or  booms,  the  same 
length,  and  let  that  length  be  governed  by 
the  dimensions  of  th'      .jht,  i.e.^  the  skater. 


the  eyes  of  common  hooks-and-eyes  make 
a  good  substitute.  It  is  possible  to  lash 
the  sail  to  the  spars  by  passing  the  twine 
through  holes  punched  in  the  hem ;  but 
such  unworkmanlike  sails  are  only  excus- 
able when  one's  time  is  limited. 
A  bunch  of  party-colored   ribbons    (Fig. 
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3)  makes  an  appropriate  pennant  for  a  skate 
sail  and  look  gay  streaming  in  the  wind. 

THE    CAPE    VINCENT    RIGj 

shown  by  Figs.  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  is  even  a 
more  simple  one  than  the.  lateen  just  de- 
scribed. The  main  spar  in  the  present 
instance  is  a  long  bow,  and  the  spreader 
or  sprit  might,  from  its  position,  well  be 
called  the  arrow.  Make  the  boom  or  bow 
iy2  inches  in  diameter  in  the  middle;  let 
it  be  anywhere  from  9  feet  to  12  feet  long, 
tapering  to  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  extremities.  Make  it  smooth  and  round, 
and  bore  holes,  large  enough  for  the  lash- 
ing, at  each  end;  make  the  spreader  or. sprit 
to  reach  from  the  collar  of  your  coat  to 
the  tops  of  your  shoes.  At  one  end  of  the 
sprit  make  a  crotch  similar  to' those  shown 
by  Fig.  4,  and  let  the  spreader  be  larger 
at  the  jaw  or  crotch  than  at  the  other  end. 
Cut  the  triangle  sail  shown  in  the  diagram 
Fig.  8;  have  all  three  sides  sewed  with 'a 
substantial  hem  and  the  clews  (corners) 
reinforced   by   extra   cloth. 

The  small  end  of  the  spreader  is  fitted 
with  a  hole  and  twine,  as  shown  by  Fig.  9 ; 
by  this  means  it  is  lashed  securely  to  the 
clew  at  the  point  of  the  triangle.  The  luff 
is  lashed  to  the  main  boom  or  spar  as 
already  described  for  the  lateen  sail. 

To  set  the  sail  draw  your  long 
bow  until  the  crotch  or  jaws  of  your 
arrow-head  can  be  sprung  under  the 
boom  and  lashed  in  place  with  a  few 
turns  of  the  twine  around  the  boom. 
Fig.  7  shows  the  sail  set,  scudding 
before  the  wind ;  Fig.  10  is  on  the 
port  tack  and  Fig.  11  on  the  star- 
jaoard  tack.  The  same  rules  which 
govern  sail-boats  govern  skate  sail- 
ors, and,  like  swimming,  the  only 
possible  way  to  learn  to  handle  one 
of  the  canvas  kites  we  call  sails  is 
by  experimental  practice. 

Fortunately  the  falls  one  gets 
when  going  at  high  speed  are  almost 
invariably  sliding  falls  and  seldom 
result  in  bruises  or  even  scratches. 
In  picking  up  your  sail  in  a  stiff 
breeze  do  not  get  to  the  leeward  of 
it  or  you  will  be  tumbled  over.    A 


roofer  on  one  of  the 
sky-scrapers  in  New 
York  City  lost  his  life 
by  not  observing  this 
rule;  he  stood  to  the 
leeward  as  he  picked 
up  a  sheet  of  copper, 
and  despite  his  fran- 
tic efforts  to  save 
himself  was  blown 
from  the  roof.  For- 
tunately in  your  case 
the  worst  that  can 
happen  is  a  tumble  on 
the  ice. 

Of  course  it  is  un- 
derstood that  small 
ponds  and  rinks,  how- 
ever handy  they  may 
be  for  figure  skating,  are  not  the  proper 
field  for  skate  sailing.  I  have  had  so  many 
inquiries  regarding  the  proper  location  of 
the  sort  of  ice  field  for  skate  sailing  that 
it  is  well  to  state  here  that  the  frozen  inlets 
and  bays  along  Loiig  Island  shores,  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  small  lakes  with 
which  this  country  abounds  are  all  good 
fields  for  the  skate  sailor.  Mr.  Langdon 
Gibson,  who  was  with  Lieutenant  Peary  on 
one  of  his  Polar  expeditions,  tells  me  that 
eveai  in  that  country  the  skating  is  good, 
and  in  early  winter  smooth  black  ice  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  for  miles  and  miles 
as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach,  forming  an 
ideal  skating  field,  which,  for  extent, 
smoothness  and  safety,  surpasses  anything 
in  the  United  States.  From  which  we 
see  the  skate  sailor's  field  extends  from 
the  Polar  seas  down  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and,  at  times,  some 
distance  below  it.  I  learned  to  skate  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and,  as  far  as  my 
memory  goes,  we  had  better  skating  there 
than  is  usual  around  New  York  City,  where 
the  snow  so  often  covers  the  ice. 

Along  the  Ohio  River  the  mercury  at 
times  drops  below  zero,  which  all  must  al- 
low is  cold  enough  for  skate  sailing. 


FISHING  AMONG  THE   FLORIDA  KEYS 


By  WILLIAM  C.   HARRIS 


THE  exodus  of  angling  tourists  to  south- 
ern waters,  particularly  to  those  of  Flor- 
ida, does  not  occur  until  about  the  middle 
of  January ;  the  few  knowing  ones,  however, 
who  annually  go  to  that  section  do  so  much 
earlier,  or,  if  restricted  in  time  or  pocket, 
defer  their  visit  until  April  and  remain,  as 
a  rule,  during  the  month  of  May.  They 
have  found  that  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November  and  in  those  of  the  early 
spring  the  best  results  for  the  rod  will  be 
the  rule  and  the  climatic  conditions  more 
propitious  for  enjoyment.  I  have  never 
found  the  temperature  oppressive  during 
these  months  even  in  Southern  Florida,  or 
on  the  coast  of  Texas,  or  anywhere  along 
the  Gulf  from  Key  West  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  fact,  nearly  every  day  a  refreshing  south- 
east trade  wind  sets  in  early  in  the  morning 
and  does  not  die  out  until  twilight,  with 
the  resultant  lessening  of  the  temperature 
of  the  night. 

In  an  experience  covering  the  winters  of 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  the  heat  was 
not  oppressive  except  infrequently  and  only 
then  when  a  land  breeze  prevailed,  which 
seldom  does  at  points  on  the  coast  where 
the  best  fishing  is  found. 

From  Ponce  Park,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  to 
Key  West  there  is  hardly  a  mile  of  water 
that  is  not  fruitful  to  the  rod,  unskilful  as 
its  handler  may  be.  Commencing  at  the 
first-named  point,  I  have  visited  and  fished 
twenty-nine  bars  and  channel-ways  in  a 
cruise  to  Key  West  covering  sixteen  days, 
and  at  all  of  them,  with  an  average  of  three 
rods  on  duty,  no  failure  was  made  in  scor- 
ing at  least  fifty  to  one  hundred  fish  in  a 
morning's  fishing  of  two  hours'  length,  and 
a  similar  score  in  the  afternoon's  fishing  of 
the  same  duration. 

No  tarpon  fishing  was  followed  and  only 
two  tides  on  the  entire  cruise  were  allotted 
to  bonefish,  the  warrior,  so  called,  of  the 
shallow  bars.  Most  of  the  fish  that  were 
taken  and  cooked  were  those  known  as 
panfish,  averaging  about  a  pound  in  weight, 
although  five  and  six  pounders  were  fre- 
quently caught  and  immediately  returned 
to  the  water. 

So  great  was  the  variety  and  quantity 
taken  that  the  larder  was  filled  twice  every 
day  with  fresh  food,  and  at  no  consecutive 
meal  was  served  the  same  species,  except 
rarely,  when  the  favorite  of  one  of  the 
voyagers  was  served  after  being  cooked  by 
a  different  method  than  usual. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  anglers  to 
know  the  names  and  edible  quality  of  the 
fish  caught,  as  well  as  the  methods,  tackle 
and  lines  in  use  for  their  capture.  We 
fished  twice  daily,  the  forenoon  for  a  dinner 
supply  and  in  the  afternoon  for  the  next 
morning's  meal.  The  yacht  was  usually 
anchored  under  the  lee  of  a  key,  with  the 
feeding-grounds  of  the  fish  within  a  mile 
or  less   of  our  anchorage.     The  tackle,  of 


which  there  were  all  kinds  on  board,  usually 
taken  in  each  of  the  fishing-skiffs  was  a 
tarpon  rod,  natural  bamboo  or  Japanese 
cane,  a  fifteen  or  eighteen  thread  Hall  line, 
no  leader  and  all  sizes  of  sinkers  and  hooks, 
the  latter  running  from  No.  i  to  lo  of 
Harrison,  Sproat  make;  a  lighter  rod  of 
similar  bamboo.  No.  6  Hall  line  and  no 
leader.  These  constituted,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  free-running  reels  of  various  sizes 
and  makes,  the  daily  outfit. 

Light  tackle  would  be  ineffective  in 
waters  where  the  quarry  might  be  from  a 
half  pound  to  a  hundred  or  more  in  weight. 
In  fact,  when  fishing  and  catching  grunts 
of  a  pound  as  fast  as  the  hooks  could  be 
baited  and  the  lines  cast,  a  huge  jewfish 
or  a  sleepy  sawfish,  weighing  several  hun- 
dred pounds,  would  not  infrequently  seize 
the  bait,  or,  still  more  likely,  a  big  shark 
of  similar  size  would  either  take  your  bait 
or  seize  a  smaller  fish  that  had  previously 
taken  it.  At  or  near  Indian  Key,  it  was  a 
frequent  contest  as  to  which  would  be  the 
most  agile,  the  rush  of  a  shark  at  a  hooked 
fish,  or  the  muscles  of  the  fisherman  who 
hauled  it  in,  hand  over  hand.  On  several 
occasions  when  a  hundred  or  more  were 
hooked,  more  than  half  of  them  were  cap- 
tured by  sharks  before  the  smaller  quarry 
could  be  boated. 

The  fish  especially  esteemed  for  the  table 
were  pompano,  Spanish  mackerel,  mangrove 
snappers,  yellow-tails,  porgies,  Margate 
fish,  trigger-fish,  and  after  passing  Ragged 
Keys,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Miami, 
which  is  three  hundred  and  sixtj^-six  miles 
below  Jacksonville,  we  never  failed  to  catch 
a  daily  table  supply  of  these  fish,  and  it  was 
a  choice  menu  from  which  to  select  a  boiled, 
baked,  broiled  or  fried  appetizer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  species,  many 
others  were  taken  daily;  for  there  are 
about  six  hundred  varieties  of  fish  in 
Florida,  a  majority  of  which  are  caught  in 
the  waters  extending  from  Miami  to  Key 
West,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  the  lower  half  of  Biscayne  Bay.  The 
section  covering  Indian  Key  and  Bahia 
Honda  Harbor  is  doubtless  the  best  fishing- 
ground   in   America   for  salt-water  fish. 

Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  abundance 
of  all  species  when  it  is  stated  that  three 
rods  in  my  presence  boated  on  April  7th 
of  last  year  at  Bahia  Honda,  with  single 
hooks,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  fish  in 
about  three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  Of 
these  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty 
grunts,  all  of  which,  with  many  of  the  other 
species,  were  returned  to  the  water,  the  fish- 
ermen only  retaining  for  food  a  pompano, 
a  porkfish,  a  Spanish  mackerel  and  two 
mangrove  snappers.  This  grand  score  in 
so  limited  a  time  could  only  be  made  with 
the  assistance  of  two  boatmen,  one  in  each 
skiff,  who  baited  the  hooks,  unhooked  the 
fish  and  then  immediately  returned  them  to 
the  water. 
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So  varied  is  the  coloration  of  the  groupers 
that  no  indisputable  recognition  of  species 
could  be  obtained  from  a  specific  descrip- 
tion of  the  color,  however  minute  it  might 
be  of  each  fish,  for  I  have  found  extreme 
variations  in  the  same  species.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  following  notes  may 
aid  in  the  differentiation  of  them : 

The  rock-hind  grouper  is  of  olive  gray 
color,  mottled  with  dark  clouds,  with  a 
number  of  irregular  whitish  blotches  all 
over  its  body.  The  Nassau  grouper  is  of 
pale  olive  gray  with  four  irregular  transverse 
bars  of  dark  brown  on  its  sides ;  the  red 
grouper  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
family,  resembling  somewhat  in  coloration 
the  Nassau  fish,  but  the  warm  browns  on 
its  sides,  according  to  some  authorities,  are 
richer  in  tone  with  a  more  mellow  diffu- 
sion of  tints. 

Many  anglers  prefer  a  boiled  or  baked 
grouper  to  any  other  table  fish,  except, 
perhaps,  the  pompano,  of  which  it  is  as- 
serted that  when  eaten  frequently  the 
flesh  palls  upon  the  palate. 

The  most  universal  and  popular  bait  in 
South  Florida  waters  is  the  crawfish,  not 
the  tiny  one  of  the  fresh-water  streams, 
but  the  huge  crustacean  of  the  Keys ;  the 
shell  is  removed  and  the  flesh  sliced  in 
sizes  suitable  for  bait ;  unfortunately  they 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  the  purpose  north  of  Miami 
on  Biscayne  Bay.  When  prawns  (large 
shrimp)  can  be  had,  they  prove  to  be  very 
seductive  to  all  species  of  fish.  Mullet, 
the  meat  of  the  Conch ;  cut  pieces  of  any 
kind  of  fish ;  clams ;  fiddler  crabs,  espe- 
cially for  sheep's  head;  hermit  or  soldier 
crab  for  bonefish ;  live  minnows  for  sea 
trout' and  many  other  fish,  particularly  for 
barracuda  and  tarpon,  are  all  in  general 
use,  the  live  minnow,  I  think,  not  to  the 
extent  that  it  should  be.  Artificial  lures 
are  not  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  grunts,  the  Margate  fishes,  the  sail- 
ors' choice  and  porkfish  are  all  of  one 
family,  technically  known  as  the  "  Roncos 
or  Grunts,"  of  which  there  are  about  fifty- 
five  species  in  American  waters.  Several 
of  them  are  found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
shallow  water,  but  the  pigfish,  quite  numer- 
ous at  times  in  Hampton  Roads,  Vir- 
ginia, and  occasionally  caught  by  line  fish- 
ermen along  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  coasts,  and  less  frequently  as  far 
north  as  Massachusetts,  is  the  only  north- 
ern representative  of  the  grunt  family,  the 
other  species  living  in  warm  seas.  The  most 
distinguishing  mark  on  the  common  grunts 
is  a  series  of  narrow,  irregular  lines  on  the 
head,  and  sometimes  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  of  different  colors — hence  the  name  of 
yellow  grunt,  white  grunt,  black  grunt,  etc. 
They  are  not  a  choice  table  fish  and  they 
were  not  cooked  on  the  yacht,  as  the  earthy 
flavor  of  their  flesh  made  them  as  distaste- 
ful as  that  of  the  black  bass  often  is  when 
taken   from   a   river   after   a    freshet   which 


washes  the  soft  soil  from  the  bottom  and 
banks. 

The  snapper  family,  scientifically  known 
as  "  Pagrus  or  Snappers,"  is  a  numerous 
one  in  the  waters  of  Florida.  They  are 
all  fierce  fighters  and  when  hooked  in 
shallow  water  near  the  banks,  are  very 
difficult  to  restrain  from  entangling  the 
line  in  the  roots  of  the  mangrove  trees. 
The  gray  or  mangrove  snapper  is  the 
strongest  and  most  game  of  any  southern 
fish  of  its  size,  which  may  reach  eighteen, 
■but  the  average  is  two  pounds. 

The  pompano  family  includes  not  less 
than  two  hundred  different  species,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  good  edible  fish,  not  ex- 
cluding the  dry  and  bony  cavalle  which 
the  Conchs  of  Key  West  consider  one  of 
the  best  for  the  table. 

There  are  in  all  more  than  four  hundred 
species  of  the  sea  bass  family,  some  of 
which,  notwithstanding  their  technical 
name  and  classification,  have  been  born 
and  thrive  in  fresh  waters,  one  or  more 
showing  no  inclination  to  visit  the  salt 
estuaries  or  the  sea.  The  white  bass  or 
fresh-water  striped  bass,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  and  the  yellow  bass  are  the  most 
striking  exemplars  of  these  land-locked  or 
non-migratory  fresh-water  fish  even  when 
a  free  run  is  before  them  to  salt  water. 
Included  in  this  numerous  family  is  the 
striped  bass  and  the  sea  bass,  with  both  of 
which  the  fishermen  of  the  northern  At-^ 
lantic  coast  are  familiar,  but  when  we  re- 
member that  with  these  comparatively 
small  but  interesting  game  fishes  of  the 
north  is  associated  the  big  jewfish  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  growing  up  to 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  that  at  any  mo- 
ment either  a  pigmy  or  a  leviathan  may 
seize  the  bait  of  a  Key  fisherman,  he  can- 
not be  justly  ostracized  by  the  craft  for 
the  use  of  heavy  tackle  in  catching  ordi- 
nary panfish. 

The  only  fishes  of  the  sea  bass  family 
listed  on  the  schedule  of  scores  above 
given  are  the  jewfishes  and  the  groupers, 
both  of  which  are  frequently  caught,  the 
latter  particularly.  There  are  several 
species  of  them,  which  are  known  to  the 
Key  fishermen  as  the  rock-hind,  Nassau 
grouper,  red  grouper,  black  grouper  and 
the  "gag"  and  "scamp"  groupers.  About 
a  dozen  species  in  all  are  found  along  the 
Florida  coast,  but  those  named  are  most 
frequently  taken  by  hook-and-line  fisher- 
men, and  some  of  them,  known  to  the  lay- 
man as  simply  "  groupers,"  reach  a  weight 
of  fifty  pounds.  The  jewfish,  as  stated, 
which  is  also  classified  as  a  grouper, 
reaches  a  weight  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  ton,  but  to  the  ordinary  fisherman  it 
is  a  jewfish  or  Warsaw  and  he  knows  it 
by  no  other  name.  The  groupers  as  a  class 
may  be  recognized  by  the  apparent  absence 
of  scales,  which  are  often  embedded  in  the 
flesh ;  large  mouth ;  gill  cover  with  two 
strong  spines,  and  their  large  front  teeth. 
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Captain  Lewis  Views  the  Falls  of  Missouri. 


Drawing  by  J.  N.  Marchand. 
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FIRST   ADVENTURERS   UP   THE   MISSOURI 

RIVER 


By  A.    C.   LAUT 


AT  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Spain  had  ceded  all  the  re- 
gion vaguely  known  as  Louisiana 
back  to  France,  and  France  had  sold  the 
territory  to  the  United  States;  but  post- 
horse  and  stage  of  those  old  days  traveled 
slowly.  News  of  Spain's  cession  and 
France's  sale  reached  Louisiana  almost 
simultaneously.  On  March  9,  1804,  the 
Spanish  grandees  of  St.  Louis  took  down 
their  flag,  and,  to  the  delight  of  Louisiana, 
for  form's  sake  erected  French  colors.  On 
March  10  the  French  flag  was  lowered  for 
the  emblem  that  has  floated  over  the  Great 
West  ever  since — the  stars  and  stripes. 
How  vast  was  the  new  territory  acquired, 
the  Eastern  States  had  not  the  slightest 
conception.  As  early  as  1792,  Captain 
Gray  of  the  ship  Columbia  from  Boston 
had  blundered  into  the  harbor  of  a  vast 
river  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  What  lay 
between  this  river  and  that  other  great 
river  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains 
— the  Missouri  ?  Jefferson  had  arranged 
with  John  Ledyard  of  Connecticut,  who 
had  been  with  Captain  Cook  on  the  Pacific, 
to  explore  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
by  crossing  Russia  overland;  but  Russia 
had  similar  designs  for  herself,  and 
stopped  Ledyard  on  the  way.  In  1803 
President  JeiJerson  asked  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  to  explore  the  Northwest  by 
way  of  the  Missouri.    Now  that  the  wealth 


of  the  West  is  beyond  the  estimate  of  any 
figure,  it  seems  almost  inconceivable  that 
there  were  people  little  minded  enough  to 
haggle  over  the  price  paid  for  Louisiana — 
$15,000,000 — and  to  object  to  the  appro- 
priation required  for  its  exploration — 
$2,500;  but,  fortunately,  the  world  goes 
ahead  in  spite  of  hagglers. 


II 

May  of  1804  saw  Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis,  formerly  secretary  to  President 
Jefferson,  and  Captain  William  Clark  of 
Virginia,  launch  out  from  Wood  River, 
opposite  St.  Louis,  where  they  had  kept 
their  men  encamped  all  winter  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  waiting  for  the  for- 
mal transfer  of  Louisiana,  for  the  long 
journey  of  exploration  to  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia.  Their 
escort  consisted  of  twenty  soldiers,  eleven 
voyageurs  and  nine  frontiersmen.  The 
main  craft  was  a  keel  boat  fifty-five  feet 
long,  of  light  draft,  with  square-rigged  sail, 
and  twenty-two  oars  and  tow  line  fastened 
to  the  mast  pole  to  track  the  boat  up 
stream  through  rapids.  An  American 
flag  floated  from  the  prow,  and  behind  the 
flag,  the  universal  types  of  progress  every- 
where— goods  for  trade,  and  a  swivel  gun. 
Horses  were  led  along  shore  for  hunting, 
and  two  pirogues — sharp  at  prow,  broad 
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at  stern,  like  a  flatiron  or  a  turtle — glided 
to  the  fore  of  the  keel  boat. 

The  Missouri  was  at  flood  tide,  turbid 
with  crumbHng  clay  banks  and  great  trees 
torn  out  by  the  roots,  from  which  keel 
boat  and  pirogues  sheered  safely  off.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  Missouri  re- 
sounded to  the  Fourth-of-July  guns;  and 
round  camp  fire  the  men  danced  to  the 
strains  of  a  voyageur's  fiddle.  Usually 
among  forty  men  is  one  traitor,  and  Li- 
berte  must  desert  on  pretense  of  running 
back  for  a  knife;  but  perhaps  the  fellow 
took  fright  from  the  wild  yarns  told  by 
the  lonely-eyed,  shaggy-browed,  ragged 
trappers  who  came  floating  down  the 
Platte,  the  Osage,  the  Missouri,  with  ca- 
noe loads  of  furs  for  St.  Louis. 

By  October  the  explorers  were  sixteen 
hundred  miles  north  of  St.  Louis,  at  the 
Mandan  villages,  near  where  Bismarck 
stands  to-day.  The  Mandans  welcomed 
the  white  men,  but  the  neighboring  tribes 
of  Rickarees  were  insolent.  "  Had  I  these 
white  warriors  on  the  upper  plains," 
boasted  a  chief  to  Charles  Mackenzie,  one 
of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  men  from 
Canada,  "my  young  men  on  horseback 
would  finish  them  as  they  would  so  many 
wolves;  for  there  are  only  two  sensible 
men  among  them,  the  worker  of  iron 
[blacksmith]  and  the  mender  of  guns." 
Four  Canadian  traders  had  already  been 
massacred  by  this  chief.  Captain  Lewis 
knew  that  his  company  must  winter  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains ;  and  there  were 
a  dozen  traders — Hudson's  Bay  and  Nor'- 
westers — on  the  ground,  practising  all  the 
unscrupulous  tricks  of  rivals — Nor'westers 
driving  oft"  Hudson's  Bay  horses,  Hudson's 
Bay  men  driving  off  Nor'westers',  to  de- 
feat trade;  so  Captain  Lewis  at  once  had 
a  fort  constructed.  It  was  triangular  in 
shape,  the  two  converging  walls  consisting 
of  barracks  with  a  loopholed  bastion  at  the 
apex,  the  base  being  a  high  wall  of  strong 
pickets  where  sentry  kept  constant  guard. 
Hitherto  Captain  Lewis  had  been  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  French  trappers  as 
interpreters  with  the  Indians,  but  the 
next  year  he  was  going  where  there  were 
no  trappers;  and  now  he  luckily  engaged 
an  old  Nor'wester,  Chaboneau,  whose  In- 
dian wife,  Sacajawea,  was  a  captive  from 
the  Snake  tribe  of  the  Rockies.  On 
Christmas  morning  the  stars  and  stripes 
were   hoisted  above   Fort   Mandan,  and 


all  that  night  the  men  danced  hilariously. 
On  New  Year's  of  1805  the  white  men 
visited  the  Mandan  lodges,  and  one 
voyageur  danced  "on  his  head,"  to  the 
uproarious  applause  of  the  savages.  All 
winter  the  men  joined  in  the  buffalo  hunts, 
laying  up  store  of  pemmican.  In  Feb- 
ruary work  was  begun  on  the  small  boats 
for  the  ascent  of  the  Missouri.  By  the 
end  of  March  the  river  had  cleared  of  ice, 
and  a  dozen  men  were  sent  to  St.  Louis. 


Ill 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  of  April  7th,  six 
canoes  and  two  pirogues  were  pushed  out 
on  the  Missouri.  Sails  were  hoisted — a 
cheer  from  the  Canadian  traders  and  In- 
dians standing  on  the  shore — and  the  boats 
glided  up  the  Missouri  with  flags  flying 
from  foremost  prow.  Hitherto,  Lewis 
and  Clark  had  passed  over  traveled  ground. 
Now  they  had  set  sail  for  the  unknown. 
Within  a  week  they  had  passed  the  Little 
Missouri,  the  height  of  land  that  divides 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri  from  those  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  great  Yellow- 
stone River,  first  found  by  wandering 
French  trappers,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
explored.  The  current  of  the  Missouri 
grew  swifter,  the  banks  steeper,  the  use  of 
the  tow  line  more  frequent.  The  voyage 
was  no  more  the  holiday  trip  that  it  had 
been  all  the  way  from  St.  Louis.  Hunters 
were  kept  on  the  banks  to  forage  for  game, 
and  once  four  of  them  came  so  suddenly 
on  an  open-mouthed,  ferocious  old  bear 
that  he  had  turned  hunter  and  they  the 
hunted  before  guns  could  be  loaded;  and 
the  men  only  saved  themselves  by  jump- 
ing over  the  bank  into  the  river. 

For  miles  the  boats  had  to  be  tracked 
up  stream  by  the  tow  line.  The  shore  was 
so  steep  that  it  offered  no  foothold.  Men 
and  stones  slithered  heterogeneously  down 
the  sliding  gravel  into  the  water.  Moc- 
casins wore  out  faster  than  they  could  be 
sewed;  and  the  men's  feet  were  cut  by 
prickly  pear  and  rock  as  if  by  knives.  On 
Sunday,  May  26th,  when  Captain  Lewis 
was  marching,  to  lighten  the  canoes,  he 
had  just  chmbed  to  the  summit  of  a  high, 
broken  cliff  when  there  burst  on  his  glad 
eyes  a  first  glimpse  of  the  far  white  "  Shin- 
ing Mountains"  of  which  the  Indians  told, 
the  Rockies,  snowy  and  dazzling  in  the 
morning  sun.     One  can  guess  how  the 
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weather-bronzed,  ragged  men  paused  to 
gaze  on  the  ghmmering  summits.  Only 
one  other  explorer  had  ever  been  so  far 
west  in  this  region — young  La  Verendrye, 
fifty  years  before ;  but  the  Frenchman  had 
been  compelled  to  turn  back  without  cross- 
ing the  mountains ;  and  the  two  Americans 
were  to  assail  and  conquer  what  had 
proved  an  impassable  barrier. 

The  Missouri  had  become  too  deep  for 
poles,  too  swift  for  paddles;  and  the  banks 
were  so  precipitous  that  the  men  were 
often  poised  at  dizzy  height  above  the 
river,  dragging  the  tow  line  round  the  edge 
of  rock  and  crumbly  cliff.  Captain  Lewis 
was  leading  the  way  one  day,  crawling 
along  the  face  of  a  rock  wall,  when  he 
slipped.  Only  a  quick  thrust  of  his  spon- 
toon  into  the  cliff  saved  him  from  falling 
almost  a  hundred  feet.  He  had  just 
struck  it  with  terrific  force  into  the  rock 
where  it  gave  him  firm  handhold,  when  he 
heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Good  God,  Captain, 
what  shall  I  do?" 

Windsor,  a  frontiersman,  had  slipped 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  rock,  where  he  lay 
face  down  with  right  arm  and  leg  com- 
pletely over  the  precipice,  his  left  hand 
vainly  grabbing  empty  air  for  grip  of  any- 
thing that  would  hold  him  back.  Cap- 
tain Lewis  was  horrified,  but  kept  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  ;  for  the  man's  life  hung  by 
a  thread.  A  move,  a  turn,  the  slight- 
est start  of  alarm  to  disturb  Windsor's 
balance — and  he  was  lost.  Steadying 
his  voice.  Captain  Lewis  shouted  back, 
"You're  in  httle  danger.  Stick  your 
knife  in  the  cliff  to  hoist  yourself  up." 

With  the  leverage  of  the  knife,  Windsor 
succeeded  in  lifting  himself  back  to  the 
narrow  ledge.  Then  taking  off  his  moc- 
casins, he  crawled  along  the  cliff  to  broader 
foothold.  Lewis  sent  word  for  the  crews 
to  wade  the  margin  of  the  river  instead  of 
the  pass,  which  they  did,  though  shore 
water  was  breast  high  and  ice  cold. 

The  Missouri  had  now  become  so  nar- 
row that  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the 
main  river  and  which  a  tributary ;  so  Cap- 
tain Lewis  and  four  men  went  in  advance 
to  find  the  true  course.  Leaving  camp  at 
sunrise,  Captain  Lewis  was  crossing  a 
high  bare  plain  when  he  heard  the  most 
musical  of  all  wilderness  sounds — the  far 
rushing  that  is  the  voice  of  many  waters. 
Far  above  the  prairie  there  shimmered  in 
the  morning  sun  a  gigantic  plume  of  spray. 


Surely  this  was  the  Great  Falls  of  which 
the  Indians  told.  Lewis  and  his  men 
broke  into  a  run  across  the  open  for  seven 
miles,  the  rush  of  waters  increasing  to  a 
deafening  roar,  the  plume  of  spray  to 
clouds  of  foam.  Cliffs  two  hundred  feet 
high  shut  off  the  view.  Down  these 
scrambled  Lewis,  not  daring  to  look  away 
from  his  feet  till  safely  at  bottom,  when  he 
faced  about  to  see  the  river  compressed  by 
sheer  cliffs  over  which  hurled  a  white  cata- 
ract in  one  smooth  sheet  eighty  feet  high. 
The  spray  tossed  up  in  a  thousand  bizarre 
shapes  of  wind-driven  clouds.  Captain 
Lewis  drew  the  long  sigh  of  the  thing 
accomplished.  He  had  found  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri. 


IV 

Seating  himself  on  the  rock,  he  awaited 
his  hunters.  That  night  they  camped 
under  a  tree  near  the  falls.  Morning 
showed  that  the  river  was  one  succession 
of  falls  and  rapids  for  eighteen  miles. 
Here  was  indeed  a  stoppage  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  boats.  Sending  back  word  to 
Captain  Clark  of  the  discovery  of  the 
falls,  Lewis  had  ascended  the  course  of  the 
cascades  to  a  high  hill  when  he  suddenly 
encountered  a  herd  of  a  thousand  buf- 
falo. It  was  near  supper  time.  Quick 
as  thought,  Lewis  fired.  What  was  his 
amazement  to  see  a  huge  bear  leap  from 
the  furze  to  pounce  on  the  wounded  quar- 
ry ;  and  what  was  bruin's  amazement 
to  see  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  thing  as 
small  as  a  man  marching  out  to  contest 
possession  of  that  quarry.  Man  and  bear 
reared  up  to  look  at  each  other.  Bear 
had  been  master  in  those  regions  from 
time  immemorial.  Man  or  beast — which 
was  to  be  master  now  ?  Lewis  had  aimed 
his  weapon  to  fire  again  when  he  recol- 
lected that  it  was  not  loaded ;  and  the  bear 
was  coming  on  too  fast  for  time  to  recharge. 
Captain  Lewis  was  a  brave  man  and  a 
dignified  man;  but  the  plain  was  bare  of 
tree  or  brush,  and  the  only  safety  was  ig- 
nominious flight.  But  if  he  had  to  retreat, 
the  captain  determined  that  he  would  re- 
treat only  at  a  walk.  The  rip  of  tearing 
claws  sounded  from  behind,  and  Lewis 
looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  the  bear  at 
a  hulking  gallop,  open-mouthed — and  off 
they  went,  explorer  and  exploited,  in  a 
sprinting  match  of  eighty  yards,  when  the 
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grunting  roar  of  pursuer  told  pursued  that 
the  bear  was  gaining.  Turning  short, 
Lewis  plunged  in  the  river  to  mid  waist 
and  faced  about  with  his  spontoon  at  the 
bear's  nose.  A  sudden  turn  is  an  old 
trick  with  all  Indian  hunters;  the  bear 
floundered  back  on  his  haunches,  recon- 
sidered the  sport  of  hunting  this  new  ani- 
mal, man,  and  whirled  right  about  for  the 
dead  buffalo. 

It  took  the  crews  from  the  15th  to  the 
25th  of  June  to  portage  past  the  Great 
Falls.  Cottonwood  trees  yielded  carriage 
wheels  two  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  masts 
of  the  pirogues  made  axle  trees.  On 
these  wagonettes  the  canoes  were  dragged 
across  the  portage.  It  was  hard,  hot  work. 
Grizzlies  prowled  round  the  camp  at 
night,  wakening  the  exhausted  workers. 
The  men  actually  fell  asleep  on  their  feet 
as  they  toiled,  and  spent  half  the  night 
double-soling  their  torn  moccasins;  for 
the  cactus  already  had  most  of  the  men 
limping  from  festered  feet.  Yet  not  one 
word  of  complaint  was  uttered ;  and  once, 
when  the  men  were  camped  on  a  green 
along  the  portage,  a  voyageur  got  out  his 
fiddle,  and  the  sore  feet  danced,  which 
was  more  wholesome  than  moping  or 
poulticing.  The  boldness  of  the  grizzlies 
was  now  explained.  Antelope  and  buffalo 
were  carried  over  the  falls.  The  bear 
prowled  below  for  the  carrion. 


After  failure  to  construct  good  hide 
boats,  two  other  craft,  twenty-five  and 
thirty-three  feet  long,  were  knocked  to- 
gether, and  the  crews  launched  above 
the  rapids  for  the  far  Shining  Mountains 
that  lured  hke  a  mariner's  beacon.  All 
night,  and  in  the  day  at  noontide  when 
the  sun  was  hot,  came  the  boom-boom 
as  of  artillery  from  the  mountains.  The 
vcyageurs  thought  this  the  explosion  of 
stones,  but  soon  learned  to  recognize  the 
sound  of  avalanche  and  landslide.  The 
river  became  narrower,  deeper,  swifter, 
as  the  explorers  approached  the  moun- 
tains. For  iive  miles  rocks  rose  on  each 
side  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  sheer  as  a 
wall.  Into  this  shadowy  canon,  silent  as 
death,  crept  the  boats  of  the  white  men 
vainly  straining  their  e3TS  for  glimpse  of 
egress  from  the  watery  defile.  A  word, 
a  laugh,  the  snatch  of  a  voyageur's  ditty, 
came  back  with  elfin  echo  as  if  spirits  hung 
above  the  dizzy  heights,  spying  on  the 
intruders.  Springs  and  tenuous  wind- 
blown falls  like  water  threads  trickled 
down  each  side  of  the  lofty  rocks.  The 
water  was  so  deep  that  poles  did  not  touch 
bottom;  and  there  was  not  the  width  of  a 
foothold  between  water  and  wall  for  camp- 
ing ground.  Flags  were  unfurled  from 
the  prows  of  the  boats  to  warn  marauding 
Indians  on  the  height  above  that  the  voy- 
ageurs  where   white   men,   not   enemies. 
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Darkness  fell  on  the  canon  with  the  great 
hushed  silence  of  the  mountains ;  and  still 
the  boats  must  go  on  and  on  in  the  dark- 
ness, for  there  was  no  anchorage.  Finally, 
above  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  was  found  a  tiny  camping-ground, 
with  pine  drift  enough  for  firewood.  Here 
they  landed  in  the  pitchy  dark.  They  had 
entered  the  Gates  of  the  Rockies  on  the 
19th  of  July.  In  the  morning  bighorn 
and  mountain  goat  were  seen  scrambling 
along  the  ledges  above  the  water.  On  the 
25th  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri 
were  reached.  Here  the  Indian  woman 
Sacajawea  recognized  the  ground,  and 
practically  became  the  guide  of  the  party, 
advising  the  two  explorers  to  follow  the 
south  fork  of  the  Jefferson,  as  that  was 
the  stream  which  her  tribe  followed  when 
crossing  the  mountains  to  the  plains. 


It  now  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
find  mountain  Indians  who  would  supply 
horses  and  guide  the  white  men  across  the 
Divide.  In  the  hope  of  finding  the  Indian 
trail,  Captain  Lewis  landed  with  two  men 
and  preceded  the  boats.  He  had  not  gone 
five  miles  when  to  his  sheer  delight  he  saw 
a  Snake  Indian  on  horseback.  Ordering 
his  men  to  keep  back,  he  advanced  within 
a  mile  of  the  horseman  and  three  times 
spread  his  blanket  on  the  ground  as  a  sig- 
nal of  friendship.  The  horseman  sat 
motionless  as  bronze.  Captain  Lewis 
went  forward  with  trinkets  held  out  to 
tempt  a  parley  and  was  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  when  the  savage  wheeled  and 
dashed  off.  Lewis'  men  had  disobeyed 
orders  and  frightened  the  fellow  by  ad- 
vancing. Deeply  chagrined,  Lewis  hoisted 
an  American  flag  as  sign  of  friendship  and 
continued  his  march.  Tracks  of  horses 
were  followed  across  a  bog,  along  what 
was  plainly  an  Indian  road,  till  the  sources 
of  the  Missouri  became  so  narrow  that  one 
of  the  men  put  a  foot  on  each  side  and 
thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to  bestride 
the  Missouri.  Stooping,  all  drank  from 
the  crystal  spring  whose  waters  they  had 
traced  for  three  thousand  miles  from  St. 
Louis.  Following  a  steep  declivity,  they 
were  presently  crossing  the  course  of  a 
stream  that  flowed  west  and  must  lead  to 
some  branch  of  the  Columbia. 

Suddenly,  on  the  cliff  in  front.  Captain 


Lewis  discovered  two  squaws,  an  Indian 
and  some  dogs.  Unfurling  his  flag,  he 
advanced.  The  Indians  paused,  then 
dashed  for  the  woods.  Lewis  tried  to  tie 
some  presents  round  the  dogs'  necks  as  a 
peace  offering,  but  the  curs  made  off  after 
their  master.  The  white  men  had  not 
proceeded  a  mile  before  they  came  to  three 
squaws,  who  never  moved,  but  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  ground  for  the  expected  blow 
that  would  make  them  captives.  Throw- 
ing down  weapons,  Lewis  pulled  up  his 
sleeve  to  show  that  he  was  white.  Pres- 
ents allayed  all  fear,  and  the  squaws  had 
led  him  two  miles  towards  their  camp 
when  sixty  warriors  came  galloping  at  full 
speed  with  arrows  leveled.  The  squaws 
rushed  forward  vociferating  and  showing 
their  presents.  Three  chiefs  at  once  dis- 
mounted and  fell  on  Captain  Lewis  with 
such  greasy  embraces  of  welcome  that  he 
was  glad  to  end  the  ceremony.  Pipes 
were  smoked,  presents  distributed,  and 
the  white  men  conducted  to  a  great  leath- 
ern lodge  where  Lewis  announced  his  mis- 
sion and  prepared  the  Indians  for  the 
coming  of  the  main  forces  in  the  boats. 

The  Snakes  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
believe  the  white  man's  tale.  The  Indian 
camp  was  short  of  provisions,  and  Lewis 
urged  the  warriors  to  come  back  up  the 
trail  to  meet  the  advancing  boats.  The 
braves  hesitated.  Cameahwait,  the  chief, 
harangvied  till  a  dozen  warriors  mounted 
their  horses  and  set  out,  Lewis  and  his 
men  each  riding  behind  an  Indian.  Cap- 
tain Clark  could  advance  only  slowly,  and 
the  Indians  with  Lewis  grew  suspicious 
as  they  entered  the  rocky  defiles  with- 
out meeting  the  explorers'  party.  Half 
the  Snakes  turned  back.  Among  those 
that  went  on  were  three  women.  To 
demonstrate  good  faith  Lewis  again 
mounted  a  horse  behind  an  Indian,  though 
the  bareback  riding  over  rough  ground  at 
a  mad  pace  was  almost  jolting  his  bones 
apart.  A  spy  came  back  breathless  with 
news  for  the  hungry  warriors  that  one  of 
the  white  hunters  had  killed  a  deer,  and 
the  whole  company  lashed  to  a  break-neck 
gallop  that  nearly  finished  Lewis,  who 
could  only  cling  for  dear  life  to  the  In- 
dian's waist.  The  poor  wretches  were  so 
ravenous  that  they  fell  on  the  dead  deer 
and  devoured  it  raw.  It  was  here  that 
Lewis  expected  the  boats.  •  They  were  not 
to  be  seen.     The  Indians  grew  more  dis- 
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trustful.  The  chief  at  once  put  fur  collars 
after  the  fashion  of  Indian  dress  round 
the  white  men's  shoulders.  As  this  was 
plainly  a  trick  to  conceal  the  whites  in  case 
of  treachery  on  their  part,  Lewis  at  once 
took  off  his  plumed  hat  and  placed  it  on 
the  chief's  head.  Then  he  hurried  the 
Indians  along  lest  they  should  lose  cour- 
age completely.  To  his  mortification, 
Captain  Clark  did  not  appear.  To  revive 
the  Indians'  courage,  the  white  men  then 
passed  their  guns  across  to  the  Snakes, 
signaling  willingness  to  suffer  death  if  the 
Indians  discovered  treachery.  That  night 
all  the  Indians  hid  in  the  woods  but  five, 
who  slept  on  guard  round  the  whites.  If 
anything  had  stopped  Clark's  advance, 
Lewis  was  lost.  Though  neither  knew 
it,  Lewis  and  Clark  were  only  four  miles 
apart.  Clark,  Chaboneau  the  guide,  and 
Sacajawea  the  Indian  woman  were  walk- 
ing on  the  shore  early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  squaw  began  to  dance  with  signs 
of  the  most  extravagant  joy.  Looking 
ahead,  Clark  saw  one  of  Lewis's  men,  dis- 
guised as  an  Indian,  leading  a  company  of 
Snake  warriors  that  the  squaw  had  recog- 
nized as  her  own  people  from  whom  she 
had  been  wrested  when  a  child.  The 
Indians  broke  into  songs  of  delight,  and 
Sacajawea,  dashing  through  the  crowd, 
threw  her  arms  round  an  Indian  woman, 
sobbing  and  laughing  and  exhibiting  all 
the  hysterical  delight  of  a  demented  crea- 
ture. Sacajawea  and  the  woman  had  been 
playmates  in  childhood  and  had  been 
captured  in  the  same  war;  but  the  Snake 
woman  had  escaped,  Avhile  Sacajawea  be- 
came a  slave  and  married  the  French  guide. 
Meanwhile  Captain  Clark  was  being 
welcomed  by  Lewis  and  the  chief  Came- 
ahwait.  Sacajawea  was  called  to  inter- 
pret. Cameahwait  rose  to  speak.  The 
poor  squaw  flung  herself  on  him  with  cries 
of  delight.  In  the  chief  of  the  Snakes 
she  had  recognized  her  brother.  Laced 
coats,  medals,  flags  and  trinkets  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Snakes;  but  though  willing 
enough  to  act  as  guides,  the  Indians  dis- 
couraged the  explorers  about  going  on  in 
boats.  The  western  stream  was  broken 
for  leagues  by  terrible  rapids  walled  in  with 
impassable  precipices.  Boats  were  aban- 
doned and  horses  bought  from  the  Snakes. 
The  white  men  set  their  faces  northwest- 
ward, the  southern  trail  usually  followed 
by  the  Snakes  leading  too  much  in  the 


direction  of  the  Spanish  settlements. 
Game  grew  so  scarce  that  by  September 
the  men  were  without  food  and  a  colt  was 
killed  for  meat. 

By  October  the  company  was  reduced 
to  a  diet  of  dog;  but  the  last  divide  had 
been  crossed.  Horses  were  left  with  an 
Indian  chief  of  the  Flatheads,  and  the  ex- 
plorers glided  down  the  Clearwater,  lead- 
ing to  the  Columbia,  in  five  canoes  and  one 
pilot  boat.  Great  was  the  joy  in  camp  on 
November  8,  1805,  for  the  boats  had 
passed  the  last  portage  of  the  Columbia. 
The  heavy  fog  rose,  and  there  burst  on  the 
eager  gaze  of  the  voyageurs  the  shining 
expanse  of  the  Pacific.  The  shouts  of  the 
jubilant  voyageurs  mingled  with  the  roar 
of  ocean  breakers.  Like  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie of  the  Far  North  a  decade  before, 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  reached  the  long- 
sought  Western  Sea.  They  had  been  first 
up  the  Missouri,  first  across  the  middle 
Rockies,  and  first  down  the  Columbia  to 
the  Pacific. 

VI 

Seven  huts,  known  as  Fort  Clatsop,  were 
knocked  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  Co- 
lumbia's harbor,  for  winter  quarters;  and 
a  wretched  winter  the  little  fort  spent, 
beleaguered  not  by  hostiles,  but  by  such 
inclement  damp  that  all  the  men  were 
ill  before  spring  and  their  very  leather 
suits  rotted  from  their  backs.  Many 
a  time  coasting  the  sea  were  they  be- 
nighted. Spreading  mats  on  the  sand, 
they  slept  in  the  drenching  rain.  Un- 
used to  ocean  waters,  the  inland  voy- 
ageurs became  deadly  seasick.  Once 
when  all  were  encamped  on  the  shore, 
an  enormous  tidal  wave  broke  over  the 
camp  with  a  smashing  of  log  drift  that  al- 
most crushed  the  boats.  Nez  Perces  and 
Flatheads  had  assisted  the  white  men  after 
the  Snake  guides  had  turned  back.  Clat- 
sops  and  Chinooks  were  now  their  neigh- 
bors. Christmas  and  New  Year's  of  1806 
were  celebrated  by  a  discharge  of  firearms. 
No  boats  chanced  to  touch  at  the  Co- 
lumbia during  the  winter.  The  time  was 
passed  laying  up  store  of  elk  meat  and 
leather;  for  the  company  was  not  only 
starving,  but  nearly  naked.  The  Pacific 
had  been  reached  on  November  14,  1805. 
Fort  Clatsop  was  evacuated  in  the  after- 
noon of  March  23,  1806. 

The  goods  left  to  trade  for  food  and 
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First  Adventurers  up  the  Missouri  River 


horses  when  Lewis  and  Clark  departed 
from  the  coast  inland  had  dwindled  to 
what  could  have  been  tied  in  two  handker- 
chiefs; but  necessity  proved  the  mother 
of  invention,  for  the  men  cut  the  brass 
buttons  from  their  tattered  clothes  and 
vended  brass  trinkets  to  the  Indians.  The 
medicine  chest  was  also  sacrificed,  every 
Indian  tribe  besieging  the  two  captains  for 
eye  water,  fly  blisters  and  other  patent 
wares.  The- poverty  of  the. white  men 
roused  the  insolence  of  the  natives  on  the 
return  over  the  mountains.  Rocks  were 
rolled  down  on  the  boatmen  at  the  worst 
portages  by  aggressive  Indians;  and  once 
when  the  hungry  voyageurs  were  at  a  meal 
of  dog  meat,  an  Indian  impudently  flung 
a  live  pup  straight  at  Captain  Lewis's 
plate.  In  a  trice  the  pup  was  back  in  the 
fellow's  face;  Lewis  had  seized  a  weapon, 
and  the  crestfallen  aggressor  had  taken 
ignominiously  to  his  heels.  When  they 
had  crossed  the  mountains,  the  forces 
divided  in  three  parties;  two  to  go  east  by 
the  Yellowstone,  one  under  Lewis  by  the 
main  Missouri. 

Somewhere  up  the  height  of  land  that 
divides  the  southern  waters  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan from  the  northern  waters  of 
the  Missouri  the  tracks  of  Minnetaree  war- 
riors were  found.  These  were  the  most 
murderous  raiders  of  the  plains.  Over  a 
swell  of  the  prairie  Lewis  was  startled  to 
see  a  band  of  thirty  horses,  half  of  them 
saddled.  The  Indians  were  plainly  on 
the  war  path,  for  no  women  were  in  camp ; 
so  Lewis  took  out  his  flag  and  advanced 
unfalteringly.  An  Indian  came  forward. 
Lewis  and  the  chief  shook  hands;  but 
Lewis  now  had  no  presents  to  pacify  hos- 
tiles.  Camping  with  the  Minnetarees  for 
the  night,  as  if  he  feared  nothing,  Lewis 
nevertheless  took  good  care  to  keep  close 
watch  on  all  movements.  He  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  them  as  late  as  he 
dared;  and  when  he  retired  to  sleep,  he 
had  ordered  Fields  and  the  other  two 
white  men  to  be  on  guard.  At  sunrise 
the  Indians  crowded  round  the  fire  where 
Fields  had  for  the  moment  carelessly  laid 
his  rifle.  Simultaneously  the  warriors 
dashed  at  the  weapons  of  the  sleeping 
white  men,  while  other  Indians  made  off 
with  the  explorers'  horses.  With  a  shout, 
Fields  gave  the  alarm  and,  pursuing  the 
thieves,  grappled  with  the  Indian  who  had 
stolen  his  rifle.     In  the  scuffle  the  Indian 


was  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Drewyer  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  back  his  gun,  and  Lewis 
dashed  out  with  his  pistol,  shouting  for  the 
Indians  to  leave  the  horses.  The  raiders 
were  mounting  to  go  off  at  full  speed. 
The  white  men  pursued  on  foot.  Twelve 
horses  fell  behind;  but  just  as  the  Indians 
dashed  for  hiding  behind  a  cliff,  Lewis's 
strength  gave  out.  He  warned  them  if 
they  did  not  stop  he  would  shoot.  An 
Indian  turned  to  fire  with  one  of  the  stolen 
weapons,  and  instantly  Lewis's  pistol  rang 
true;  the  fellow  rolled  to  ekrth  mortally 
wounded,  but  Lewis  felt  the  whizz  of  a 
bullet  past  his  own  head.  Having  captured 
more  horses  than  they  had  lost,  the  white 
men  at  once  mounted  and  rode  for  their 
lives  through  river  and  slough,  sixty  miles 
without  halt;  for  the  Minnetarees  would 
assuredly  rally  a  larger  band  of  warriors 
to  their  aid.  A  pause  of  an  hour  to  re- 
fresh the  horses,  and  a  wilder  ride  by 
moonlight  put  forty  more  miles  between 
Captain  Lewis  and  danger.  At  daylight 
the  men  were  so  sore  from  the  mad  pace 
for  twenty-four  hours  that  they  could 
scarcely  stand;  but  safety  depended  on 
speed;  and  on  they  went  again  till  they 
reached  the  main  Missouri,  where,  by  sin- 
gularly good  luck,  some  of  the  other  voy- 
ageurs had  arrived. 

The  entire  forces  were  reunited  below 
the  Yellowstone  on  August  12th.  Traders 
on  the  way  up  the  Missouri  from  St.  Louis 
brought  first  news  of  the  outer  world,  and 
the  discoverers  were  not  a  little  amused  to 
learn  that  they  had  been  given  up  for  dead. 
At  the  Mandans,  Colter,  one  of  the  fron- 
tiersmen, asked  leave  to  go  back  to  the 
wilds,  and  Chaboneau  with  his  dauntless 
wife  bade  the  white  men  farewell.  On 
September  20th,  settlers  on  the  river  bank 
above  St.  Louis  were  surprised  to  see 
thirty  ragged  men,  with  faces  bronzed  like 
leather,  passing  down  the  river;  then  some 
one  remembered  who  these  worn  voy- 
ageurs were,  and  cheers  of  welcome  made 
the  cliffs  of  the  Missouri  ring.  On  Sep- 
tember 23d,  at  midday,  the  boats  drew 
quietly  up  to  the  river  front  of  St.  Louis. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  greatest  pathfinders 
of  the  United  States,  had  returned  from 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world  as  large  as 
half  Europe,  without  losing  a  single  man 
but  Sergeant  Floyd,  who  had  died  from 
natural  causes  a  few  months  after  leaving 
St.  Louis. 
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TO  encourage  forest  owners  to  lumber 
their  lands  without  waste  the  Di- 
vision of  Forestry  ofifers  to  furnish 
any  who  wish  with  plans  for  conservative 
lumbering.  Conservative  lumbering  is 
the  opposite  of  the  haphazard  system 
which  has,  unfortunately,  been  practised 
in  the  past — the  system  which  takes  all 
trees,  big  and  little,  allows  fire  to  run 
through  the  leavings,  and  leaves  the  wood- 
land ruined  for  all  time.  Conservative 
lumbering  aims  to  cut  mature  trees  with 


as  little  harm  as  possible  to  those  which 
are  not  ready  for  lumbering  and  to  cut  in 
a  manner  which  will  permit  the  forest  to 
reproduce  itself;  in  other  words,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  forest  will  be  a  perma- 
nent, interest-paying  investment. 

The  land  on  which  was  situated  the 
camp  in  Tennessee  I  visited  is  a  tract  of 
some  200,000  acres  belonging  to  an  Eastern 
lumber  firm.  Its  character  is  such  that 
it  will  be  of  little  use  for  agriculture  or  any 
other  purpose  if  the  forest  is  destroyed. 
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It  is,  therefore,  desirable,  if  possible,  that 
the  owners  should  be  able  to  maintain  it 
as  a  perpetual  forest.  So  they  asked  the 
Division  of  Forestry  to  prepare  and  submit 
plans  for  its  conservative  lumbering,  and 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  in  camp 
just  as  Mr.  Olmsted's  party  was  beginning 
work  upon  a  new  section,  for  thus  I  was 
able  to  see  the  process  from  its  beginning. 
Breakfast  over,  three  parties  of  three  stu- 
dents each  started  to  portions  of  the  woods 
indicated  by  Mr.  Olmsted.  In  each  party 
was  a  chainman  and  two  measurers. 

While  a  number  of  students  are  thus 
engaged  in  making  a  valuation  survey,  one 
or  two  have  been  sent  out  for  work  in  stem 
analysis.  For  this  they  go  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  forest  where  trees  have  been 
cut  or  have  fallen,  for  their  work  has  to  do 
with  the  stumps.  These  they  study  to 
ascertain  the  rate  of  growth.  The  rings 
are  counted  and  measured.  Thus  the 
forester  is  able  to  mark  upon  his  printed 
form  the  rate  of  growth  for  each  ten  years 
of  the  tree's  life.  This  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  the  same  species  will  have 
a  different  rate  of  growth  in  different  lo- 
calities and  different  rates  of  growth  at 
different  periods  of  its  life. 

While  this  was  under  way  the  expert  in 
charge  was  the  busiest  man  of  all.  His 
students  were  working  in  sections  of  the 
forest  near  at  hand,  but  he  must  get  at 
once  a  definite  idea  of  the  topography  of 
this  whole  tract,  a  tract  that  has  never  been 
accurately  mapped.  I  followed  him  in 
hi-s  first  day's  work.  An  ancient  hunter 
with  a  long-barreled  rifle  was  our  guide. 
We  climbed  a  ridge  and  followed  an  old 
Indian  trail.  We  ascended  a  mountain 
to  get  a  bird's-eye  view.  We  went  down 
into  a  creek  bottom  to  see  if  fire  had  raged 
there.  We  climbed  a  watershed  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  land  beyond.  Then  we 
walked  up  three  or  four  mountains,  from 
the  tops  of  which  the  guide  would  point 
out  and  name  the  various  coves  and 
streams.  All  this  Olmsted  sketched  on  a 
map  of  his  own  making,  for  he.  must  know 
the  location  of  each  stream  and  ridge  and 
hollow.  Later  on  he  was  to  lead  parties 
to  each  one  for  surveys  and  analysis. 

The  making  of  plans  for  a  forest's  man- 
agement requires  a  decidedly  even  com- 
bination of  mathematics,  cool-headed 
nerve  and  endurance.  Besides  the  edu- 
cation of  a  professor  the  forester  must  have 


courage  and  ability  to  roam  the  forests, 
such  as  characterized  the  Leather-stock- 
ings. Unless  he  is  able  to  follow  half  dis- 
tinguishable trails  for  miles  upon  miles 
through  woods  he  has  never  seen  before 
he  will  be  fortunate,  often,  to  get  pine 
boughs  for  a  bed  instead  of  lying  out 
upon  a  damp  and  inhospitable  granite 
ledge. 

The  tendency  of  men  in  town  to  im- 
agine good  weather  a  continuous  forest 
state  and  to  dwell  entirely  on  the  bright 
side  of  outdoor  hfe  results  in  apphca- 
tions  from  a  great  number  of  young  men 
of  imperfect  constitutions  for  places  as 
students  of  forestry.  Now  and  then  one 
of  these  stays  and  is  benefited.  But  in  gen- 
eral one  week  of  rainy  weather  is  enough. 

They  live  two  in  a  tent  and  gather 
morning  and  evening  at  the  cook  tent  for 
meals.  A  sandwich  carried  in  the  pocket 
serves  for  lunch.  They  leave  camp  at 
seven  in  the  morning  and  return  at  five 
in  the  afternoon.  Their  food  is  as  good 
as  can  be  had  in  camp.  There  are  ham 
and  bacon,  rice,  oatmeal  and  hominy. 
For  vegetables  are  potatoes,  beans  and 
onions.  The  cook  has  a  way  of  making 
good  stews  from  canned  beef  and  appe- 
tizing desserts  from  dried  fruits.  I  noted 
a  dozen  contrivances  for  making  the  tents 
more  comfortable.  One  man  had  manu- 
factured a  sleeping  bag  from  a  tarpaulin 
and  a  blanket.  Another  had  invented  a 
stove  made  of  stones,  clay  and  a  piece  of 
tin.  There  were  three  or  four  patterns  of 
writing  desks  and  tables.  Garments  that 
need  washing  were  tied  to  a  rope  and  an- 
chored in  a  stream. 

The  dangers  of  the  woodsmen  are  not 
the  ones  generally  imagined  by  friends  at 
home.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  one  has 
ever  been  troubled  by  a  wild  animal — save 
in  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  pole- 
cat was  provoked  to  belligerency.  There 
is  much  more  danger  from  venomous 
snakes.  In  particular  regions  I  visited 
the  greatest  menace  was  the  "  moon- 
shiners." A  mountaineer  with  a  mule 
team  helped  move  the  camp  to  its  location. 
Between  his  knees  he  carried  a  repeating 
rifle,  while  a  Colt's  revolver  was  stored 
beneath  the  seat.  When  asked  the  reason 
for  carrying  such  an  armament  he  said : 

"When   Bill   B turned   'revenoo' 

he  killed  old  man  Wood  and  his  father. 
I  helped  the  sheriff  hunt  him.     Now  Bill's 
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broke  jail  and  is  runnin'  loose  somewheres 
in  these  here  woods.  He's  got  his  gun, 
and  I  don't  reckon  as  how  he  likes  me  very 
well." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  journey  the 
young  foresters  expected  to  hear  the  bark 
of  repeaters  and  to  find  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  mountain  feud.  The  guide  en- 
gaged to  serve  during  the  party's  stay  at 
this  place  knows  the  settlers  for  many 
miles  around.  He  was  early  called  into 
council  on  the  subject  of  moonshiners. 

"If  there  are  any  'stills'  around  here," 
said  the  leader,  "we  want  to  know  where 
they  are  so  we  can  keep  away;  we  want 


nessee  are  not,  however,  to  be  compared 
with  those  met  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  dread  of  the  forester  is  swamp  coun- 
try ;  for  there  the  land  is  full  of  malaria,  and 
exposure  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  evil 
consequences.  Last  year  a  party  was  sent 
to  the  low  lands  of  Arkansas.  Men 
worked  in  underbrush  and  canebrake 
which  seemed  perpetually  damp ;  their 
clothing  was  soaked  for  days  at  a  time. 
Nearly  all  suffered  from  fevers,  and  two 
members  of  the  party  died.  Yet  the  study 
went  on  and  a  working  plan  was  made. 

When  the  valuation  survey,  has  been 
completed  and  an  exhaustive  stem  analysis 


A    DrM-rttrd   Mill 

you  to  let  their  owners  know  that  we're 
here  and  that  we  are  not  revenue  men. 
We  don't  care  to  be  shot  on  suspicion." 

The  guide  looked  the  party  over.  Then 
he  said: 

"  I  allow  as  there^s  only  one  man  in  the 
world  that'll  be  shot  on  sight — without 
gettin'  a  chance  to  explain  himself — if  he 
comes  to  these  parts.  And  there's  only 
one  of  your  crowd  that  looks  like  him. 
That's  the  one  over  there  with  the  reddish 
mustache.  I  reckon  if  he'd  cut  his  mus- 
tache off  it  mought  be  a  little  safer  for 
him." 

The  mustache  came  off. 

The  dangers  of  a  work  like  this  in  Ten- 


made,  the  expert  forester  has  a  bunch  of 
figures  from  which  he  can  tell  the  present 
value  of  the  forest  and  can  estimate  the 
length  of  time  that  will  be  required  for  it 
to  reproduce  itself — if  all  trees  above  a 
certain  size  be  cut. 

In  a  place  that  hes  before  me  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  if  all  trees  be  cut  down  to  a 
diameter  of  twelve  inches,  the  forest  will 
be  reproduced  in  forty-two  years.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  if  the  whole  tract  were 
divided  into  forty-two  parts  and  one  lum- 
bered each  year,  the  first  would  be  ready 
to  lumber  a  second  time  as  soon  as  the 
forty-second  had  been  completed.  Thus 
the  forest  would  be  a  permanent   institu- 
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tion,  furnish- 
ing an  in- 
come to  the 
owners  and 
employment 
to  men  dur- 
ing an  indef- 
inite number 
of  years. 

It  is  sel- 
dom, how- 
ever, that  the 
case  is  so  sim- 
ple  as  this. 
For  example, 
on  the  tract 
mention  ed 
above  there  is 
a  mill  already 
in  operation. 
If  the  mill 
work  to  its 
full  capacity 
it  will  cut  the 
whole  tract 
in  twenty-one 
years.  So 
dividing  the 
whole  into 
for  t  y-t  w  o 
parts  and 
lu  mbering 
one  each  year 
leaves  the  mill 
idle  for  half 
of  every  year; 

or,  what  is  more  expedient,  working  the 
mill  to  its  full  capacity  for  twenty-one 
years  and  cutting  off  all  the  timber  will 
leave  the  mill  idle  for  the  next  twenty- 
one  years. 

There  are  innumerable  minor  influences 
that  come  in  for  the  forester's  considera- 
tion, and  what  is  recommended  in  one  in- 
stance is  discouraged  in  the  next.  Take 
the  matter  of  grazing  in  a  forest.  Through- 
out the  more  extensive  woodlands  of  the 
Middle  West  run  thousands  of  wild,  or 
semi-wild,  hogs.  In  this  Tennessee  forest 
it  was  recommended  that  every  possible 
effort  be  made  to  exterminate  these  for  the 
reason  that  they  eat  the  mast  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  growing  of  young  trees  from  the 
seed.  But  in  the  working  plan  before  men- 
tioned it  is  advised  that  hog-grazing  be 
encouraged.    The  reason  for  the  difference 
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isthis:thefor- 
mer  forest  is 
chiefly  of 
mast- bearing 
hard  wood. 
The  latter  is 
mainly  pine, 
and  what 
hard  wood 
there  is  in 
mixture 
serves  as  a 
hindrance 
to  young 
pine  growth. 
Therefore  in 
this  forest  the 
presence  of 
hogs  which 
eat  the  mast 
and  check  the 
hard  wood  is 
a  benefit  ; 
while  in  the 
other,  where 
hard  wood  is 
the  staple,  the 
animals  are  a 
nuisance. 

The  work- 
ing plan  for 
a  f  o  rest's 
management 
includes 
many  details 
that  will 
sound  like  nonsense  to  the  old-time  lum- 
berman, but  which  are  nevertheless  of 
great  importance.  The  old-time  "timber 
slasher"  cut  his  trees  wherever  there 
seemed  a  tendency  for  them  to  fall.  But 
now,  in  general,  it  is  recommended  in  a 
working  plan  that  all  trees  be  cut  either  in 
the  direction  of  or  away  from  their  longest 
limbs.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent 
those  limbs  from  sweeping  down  a  good 
share  of  the  surrounding  saplings.  When 
a  tree  is  down  it  must  be  cut  up  at  once. 
Then  any  saplings  which  have  been  caught 
in  its  fall  will  be  released  before  they  be- 
come permanently  deformed.  The  tops, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  He  as  they 
fall,  must  be  cut  up  and  scattered. 
Thus  they  will  come  into  contact  with 
the  earth,  decay  quickly,  and  go  to  ferti- 
lize the  soil. 


'Already  the  top  had  begun  to  sway." 
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THE  long-drawn,  hard  exhaust  of  an 
engine  came  booming  through  the 
air.  South  bound,  and  a  freight! 
As  I  swung  into  the  open  doorway  of  an 
empty  box  car,  I  waved  my  hand  to  my 
partner  and  sought  a  corner  where  I 
should  be  least  visible  to  the  prying  eyes 
of  the  brakeman. 

The  wave  of  the  hand  dissolved  a  part- 
nership formed  a  month  previously,  with 
the  glamour  of  the  circus  in  our  veins,  and 
enough  knowledge  of  trapeze  work  in  our 
arms  and  legs  to  assure  us  the  people  of 
California  were  awaiting  our  advent. 

I  was  facing  the  unknown  now,  with  one 
dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents.  Out  of 
that  unknown  came  suddenly  the  dreaded 
brakeman;  and  I  leaped  from  the  car 
barely  in  time. 

My  money  lasted  a  few — a  very  few — 
days,  and  I  was  cruelly  hungry  when  I 
straggled  into  Fresno.  In  a  dumb,  list- 
less sort  of  way  I  found  myself  reading  a 


poster.  Professor  Roberts,  the  world- 
famed  aeronaut,  was  to  make  an  ascension 
and  parachute  drop  in  front  of  the  "  Bull's 
Head  Tavern."  I  walked  out  to  the  hotel, 
where  a  large  crowd  had  gathered.  The 
balloon  was  filling,  and  a  man  was  busy  at 
one  end  of  a  trench  pouring  oil  on  the  fire. 
Under  the  balloon,  and  close  by  the  stack, 
was  a  boy  extinguishing  the  sparks,  while 
the  onlookers,  in  eager  throng,  were  hold- 
ing the  guy  ropes.  The  dirty  gray  folds 
of  canvas  were  unrolling  as  the  hot  air 
rushed  in.  Already  the  top  had  begun  to 
sway;  it  was  time  for  the  aeronaut  to 
appear.  There  was  an  anxious  look  on 
the  face  of  the  man  at  the  trench.  He 
glanced  around  with  a  frown,  and  beck- 
oned to  me. 

"Here,  young  fellow;  do  you  know 
Roberts?" 

I  told  him  I  did  not. 

"You  find  him,  and  I'll  give  you  a  dol- 
lar.    Look  for  a  drunken  man — a  short, 
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stocky  fellow.  And  say — look  for  him 
near  the  railway.  He's  one  of  them  kind 
of  freaks. 

A  dollar — it  was  wealth.  I  flew.  The 
railway  was  a  short  distance  away.  A 
party  of  tramps,  sitting  at  a  section  house, 
gave  me  some  information  which  started 
me  up  the  track.  I  found  Roberts  lying 
under  a  tree.  He  Avas  figuratively  where 
he  should  have  been  literally — in  the  air. 
I  hastened  back  to  the  tavern,  called  the 
man  aside  and  told  him  the  result  of  my 
errand. 

"  That  settles  it ;  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  gone  to  blazes,  and  this  crowd  hun- 
gry to  murder  us  for  bein'  buncoed.  I'm 
off!"     And  he  started  to  escape. 

The  balloon  was  stretched  nearly  to  its 
limits.  The  men  at  the  guy  ropes  were 
pulling  hard  at  the  straining  mass  of  can- 
vas. The  crowd  was  fidgeting  uneasily, 
for  the  suspicion  that  something  was 
wrong  filled  the  air. 

"  Here  " — and  I  gripped  the  man  by  the 
arm — "what  is  it  worth  to  pull  off  that 
jump?" 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  in  a  flash.  Suc- 
cess meant  unlimited  food;  failure — well, 
I  would  not  be  hungry  any  more. 

"You!"  he  exclaimed.  "Ever  make  a 
jump  before?" 

I  told  him  no;  but  I  could  make  one 
there  and  then.  He  fell  on  my  neck  in 
gratitude.  But  there  was  no  time  for 
hysterics.  The  balloon  was  full;  so,  too, 
was  the  crowd — with  wrath.  As  we  rushed 
to  the  room  where  the  tights  were,  I  re- 
ceived instructions  enough  to  addle  my 
head. 

"  Grab  the  bar  as  she  starts  up.  There's 
a  'mechanic'  you  can  fasten  on.  Snap 
the  hooks  so  that  you  can't  fall  off.  Cut 
the  rope  of  your  parachute  when  you  com- 
mence to  drift." 

I  forgot  the  " mechanic"  as  I  shpped  on 
the  tights. 

"Come  on!     The  band's  all  ready." 

I  was  met  with  a  roar  of  applause  as  I 
ran  down  the  hotel  steps.  The  band 
blared  in  salute,  and  the  crowd  opened 
up  for  me  as  I  hastened.  The  parachute 
was  stretched  out  from  the  straining  bal- 
loon. As  the  man  with  me  snapped  the 
hooks  on  the  ring,  he  showed  me  where 
the  rope  hung,  and  told  me  how  to  pull  it 
when  cutting  loose.  He  was  the  excited 
one.     I  was  in  a  semi-stupor.      A  bitter 


indifference  filled  me  as  I  looked  at  the 
ugly,  swaying  monster  which  was  to  bear 
me  to  affluence  or  death. 
"Let  her  go!" 

With  a  cleaving  of  the  air  and  a  rush 
of  sound  like  the  coming  of  a  cyclone,  the 
balloon  shot  upward.  I  ran  for  the  bar, 
grasped  it  and  soared. 

I  tried  to  swing  up  on  the  bar.  But  the 
rush  of  the  ascent  straightened  me,  like  an 
iron  rod.  I  thought  my  arms  would  be 
pulled  out.  A  sickness  came  over  me, 
comparable  to  the  effect  of  the  start  made 
by  a  high-speed  elevator.  Then  the  mo- 
tion became  more  easy  and  I  swung  up 
on  the  bar..  I  was  accustomed  to  gazing 
down  from  heights,  and  felt  no  fear  as  I 
stared  at  the  fading  crowd.  I  could  see 
them  waving  hats  and  hands ;  could  hear 
the  band  playing ;  and  was  conscious  of  a 
pleasant,  dreamy  sensation,  and  of  a  steady, 
easy  rising  from  the  ground.  I  ventured 
to  bend  a  "crab"  and  make  a  few  "ankle 
drops."  It  was  as  easy  as  when  I  was 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  I  glanced 
down  again.  The  crowd  appeared  smaller 
and  seemed  to  be  walking  away  from  me. 
I  had  commenced  to  drift.  Now  was  the 
time  to  cut  loose.  I  wished  that  I  might 
stay  where  I  was — taking  chances  with 
that  limp  bag  of  a  parachute  did  not  look 
to  be  safe.     But  it  had  to  be  done. 

I  caught  hold  of  the  rope,  braced  myself 
on  the  bar,  and  gave  a  short,  hard  pull. 

Whish — my  breath  left  me!  For  the 
first  time,  fear — deadly  fear — entered  my 
heart :  a  jerk  that  nearly  unseated  me,  and  I 
was  again  sailing  pleasantly  through  space. 

I  ventured  to  essay  a  few  additional 
feats,  as  the  ground  seemed  to  more  closely 
approach  me,  and  then  I  commenced  to  cal- 
culate as  to  the  manner  in  which  to  strike 
the  ground.  Like  many  other  problems,  it 
settled  itself.  I  struck  it  feet  first,  in  a  corn 
field;  was  dragged  along  and  scratched 
up ;  and  came  to  consciousness  in  the  arms 
of  my  man  of  the  trench,  who  was  alter- 
nately cursing  me  for  getting  killed  and 
blessing  me  for  having  saved  his  skin  and 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

When  we  reached  the  hotel,  there  was 
Roberts.  As  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
I  had  saved  his  reputation  and  the  money, 
he  rushed  at  me  and  spilled  the  tears  of 
maudlinism  down  my  shirt  collar. 

"You  come  down  to  supper  with  m6," 
said  Sam,  the  assistant. 
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There  was  the  real  demonstration — an 
invitation  to  supper — the  first  full  meal  in 
three  weeks.  After  the  lapse  of  years  I 
can  remember  that  supper. 

Roberts,  next  morning,  presented  me 
with  one  hundred  dollars  and  drew  up  a 
contract.  I  was  to  receive  a  salary,  as  his 
assistant,  of  twenty  dollars  per  week,  and 
a  bonus  of  fifty  dollars  for  every  jump 
I  should  make.  I  signed  the  contract 
gladly.  I  judged  from  my  introduction  to 
my  patron  that  there  would  be  abundant 
opportunity  for  me  to  earn  more  than 
twenty  dollars  per  week. 

Roberts  was  master  of  his  business.  I 
have  never  met  a  man  who  was  his  equal 
in  daring,  or  who  could  think  of  so  many 
novelties  calculated  to  astonish  the  on- 
lookers. I  was  apt,  and  Roberts  did  not 
have  much  trouble  in  initiating  me  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  parachute  business. 

"Tricks  in  all  trades,"  he  said.  But  I 
could  not  see  much  trickery,  save  that  a 
number  of  performers  wear  the  "me- 
chanic," a  leather  belt,  to  which  they  snap 
hooks  hanging  from  the  parachute.  The 
belt  prevents  them  from  falling;  but  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  thing,  for  a  fall  in  a  river 
means  death  by  drowning,  and  the  perils 
of  alighting  are  augmented  by  being 
dragged  against  barbed  wire  fences  and 
other  obstacles,  which  lie  in  constant, 
murderous  wait. 

It  was  always  announced  that  "Pro- 
fessor Roberts  would  make  a  jump  of  one 
thousand  feet  in  mid-air."  This  was  not 
true,  although  to  the  spectator  it  would 
seem  the  fall  was  fully  so  much.  I  found 
that,  when  the  jump  is  made,  the  balloon, 
being  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  man  and 
the  parachute,  makes  a  sudden  ascent, 
which  is  much  greater  than  the  fall  of  the 
man.  The  distance  covered  in  the  fall 
before  the  parachute  opens  is  rarely  more 
than  one  hundred  feet. 

Anyone  with  a  modicum  of  nerve  can 
make  an  ascension;  but  it  takes  a  man  of 
training  properly  to  fill  a  balloon,  and  con- 
siderable experience  is  required  to  man- 
age a  parachute  so  as  to  descend  nearly  in 
the  spot  picked  out.  The  parachute  has 
thirty-two  ropes  arranged  in  sets  of  eight. 
They  are  snapped  in  a  metal  ring  which 
hangs  down  from  the  parachute.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  the  ropes  cross,  for  the  least  en- 
tanglement would  result  in  the  parachut- 


ist exceeding  the  advertised  "lightning 
drop";  but  he  would  not  respond  to  any 
congratulations.  The  parachute  would 
refuse  to  open.  Trees,  rivers  and  other 
dangers  are  avoided  in  descending  by  pull- 
ing on  the  ropes,  and  so  tilting  the  para- 
chute and  causing  the  air  to  bear  more 
heavily  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The 
area  of  flight  is,  of  course,  limited;  but  a 
man  who  knows  his  business  will  generally 
descend  in  safety. 

Something  new  was  needed  to  attract 
the  onlookers;  they  had  become  satiated 
with  the  sight  of  a  parachutist  risking  his 
life  in  the  usual  manner.  Roberts  rose  to 
the  occasion,  and  devised  what  proved  the 
most  successful  drawing  card  ever  used  in 
the  business.  It  was  copied  from  the  cir- 
cus act  in  which  a  woman  is  shot  from  a 
wooden  cannon  into  a  net.  Roberts  built 
a  papier-mache  cannon,  and  merely  sim- 
ulated the  shooting  part  of  it.  He  would 
crawl  into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  as  it  was 
attached  to  the  balloon,  and  take  the  bar 
ring  of  the  parachute  with  him.  There 
was  a  trap  door  concealed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cannon,  and  a  rifle  was  hidden  on 
the  top.  When  he  had  reached  a  suffi- 
cient height — he  could  look  through  a  peep- 
hole— he  pulled  a  string.  Bang  would 
go  the  rifle;  and,  apparently,  he  would 
shoot  from  the  cannon  into  the  air.  In 
reahty,  he  dropped  through  the  trap  door 
with  his  parachute  and — well,  the  crowds 
simply  went  wild. 

That  act  advertised  itself.  Traction 
companies,  fairs  and  hotel  keepers  all 
over  California  were  soon  clamoring  for 
it.  Roberts  raised  his  prices,  and  they 
were  paid.  He  would  not  trust  me  to  per- 
form it,  although  I  often  told  him  that  I 
thought  it  safer  for  me  than  him.  At 
times  he  could  hardly  crawl  into  the  can- 
non. One  day  Sam  came  to  me  and  said 
our  chief  was  unfit  for  the  performance. 
I  told  him  not  to  awaken  him.  I  would 
make  it  myself.  But  just  before  the  balloon 
was  ready,  Roberts  came  down  the  stairs, 
dressed  in  his  tights.  I  implored  him  to 
trust  to  me,  for  this  time  at  least.  But  he 
was  obdurate. 

The  team  was  ready,  a  steady  breeze 
was  blowing  from  the  east,  and  as  the 
balloon  rose,  I  started  for  the  place  where 
I  expected  the  bag  to  aHght.  When  I  had 
driven  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
park,  I  was  startled  by  a  yell  from  the 
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crowd.  The  country  was  open,  and  I 
looked  up  to  where  the  balloon  was. 

I  saw  a  revolving  mass  spinning  toward 
the  earth.  Men  running  around,  the 
screams  of  women  and  the  cries  of 
frightened  children  made  the  setting  for 
Professor  Roberts'  tragic  death. 

When  I  reached  him,  he  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  partly  covered  with  dirt.  So  ter- 
rific had  been  the  force  of  his  fall  that  he 
almost  made  his  own  grave.  Every  bone 
in  his  body  was  broken;  and  in  his 
clenched  hands  lay  the  parachute  ring — 
unsnapped. 

Roberts'  widow  came  on  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Before  she  departed,  I  managed 
to  buy  one  of  the  balloons  and  a  parachute 
from  her,  for  I  was  determined  to  start 
out  for  myself.  There  was  not  much  of 
the  business  I  did  not  know,  and  soon  I 
was  the  possessor  of  a  good-sized  bank 
account.  It  had  a  bad  effect  on  me.  I 
thought  that  I  too  should  have  an  assist- 
ant and  take  a  vacation  whenever  I 
wished.  So  I  advertised  for  a  partner. 
One  qualification  I  insisted  on.  He  must 
be  strictly  temperate. 

I  found  him.  A  fellow  from  San  Fran- 
cisco joined  me,  after  some  correspond- 
ence, and  invested  five  hundred  dollars. 
He  said  he  had  made  a  few  jumps,  and 
was  not  afraid.  What  satisfied  me  most 
— he  had  been  a  lecturer  on  temperance. 
I  think  that  fact  would  have  engaged  him 
without  a  cent.  Later,  I  remembered  he 
had  used  the  past  tense. 

I  had  worked  the  Pacific  Coast  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  determined  to  make  a  tour 
of  Nevada,  swing  around  through  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  come  back  to  Cali- 
fornia. We  took  one  balloon  with  us  and 
made  our  first  stop  at  Reno.  I  made 
terms  with  a  hotel  man  for  an  ascension, 
and  advertised  it  extensively;  and  on  the 
day  announced,  that  blessed  partner  of 
mine,  who  was  inside  at  the  stack,  let  the 
balloon  burn  up. 

Those  Reno  people  had  been  swindled 
by  somebody  before.  When  they  called 
us  "four  flushers,"  and  used  more  rasping 
epithets,  I  thought  it  rather  uncharitable. 
But  when  it  was  proposed  that  we  be  con- 
strained to  ride  a  rail,  or  be  "hiked"  out 
of  town  with  feathers  and  tar  for  raiment, 
my  indignation  subsided.  I  informed  the 
crowd  I  would  not  have  time  to  send  for 
another  balloon. 


"  'Nother  hell!"  one  of  them  said;  "you 
ain't  got  a  shoe  string." 

I  finished  my  sentence  by  telling  them 
that,  if  there  was  a  dry -goods  store  in  town, 
I  would  buy  the  stuff,  construct  a  balloon 
and  make  an  ascension  for  nothing.  Some 
of  them  went  with  me.  When  they  saw 
me  buy  the  canvas  and  other  material  I 
needed,  and  when  the  storekeeper  did  not 
pronounce  my  money  counterfeit,  I  was 
able  to  command  more  respect. 

I  was  sure  my  partner  had  never  handled 
a  balloon  before  in  his  hfe,  and  I  suspected 
that  he  drank. 

Liquor  is  the  curse  of  the  business. 
Temperate  before  Professor  Roberts' 
death,  I  was  a  total  abstainer  afterward. 
But  I  was  one  of  very  few — and  the  West, 
as  my  memory  recalls  it,  is  pitted  with  the 
death  falls  of  parachute  men  like  Roberts. 

I  set  my  partner  to  work  sewing  the  can- 
vas while  I  went  in  quest  of  ropes.  W^e 
worked  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day 
had  a  balloon  which,  while  it  lacked  the 
finish  of  the  shop  product,  would  answer 
the  purpose.  Although  I  had  watched 
my  man  like  a  hawk,  I  discovered,  when 
the  time  came  for  the  ascent,  that  he  was 
intoxicated.  But  I  dared  not  withdraw. 
I  attended  to  the  stack  myself.  When  the 
bag  was  nearly  filled,  I  slipped  out  and 
was  ready  to  swing  up. 

The  balloon  started.  I  caught  the  bar, 
rose  about  ten  feet — and  down  came  the 
whole  mass. 

For  about  five  minutes  I  had  to  do  the 
talking  of  my  life.  That  crowd  was  de- 
termined to  have  its  money's  worth,  and 
it  took  very  anxious  argument  to  convince 
them  the  proper  way  to  go  about  it  was  not 
by  taking  it  "  out  of  my  hide,"  as  they  ex- 
pressed it.  Promises  for  the  morrow  won 
the  day.  I  found  my  partner  hiding  in  his 
room,  almost  sober  from  fright. 

"Will  they  kill  us,  Jack?  It's  all  my 
fault.  Oh,  Lord,  if  I  could  only  get  out 
of  this!" 

I  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  managed 
to  shake  the  mystery  out  of  him.  He  had 
stolen  two  strips  of  canvas  that  should 
have  gone  into  the  balloon,  and  had  sold 
them  for  drink. 

I  let  him  become  wholly  sober;  then  I 
took  him  out  behind  the  barn  and  punched 
him  into  unconsciousness  and  out  of  the 
partnership. 

When  I  reached  Portland,   Oregon,  a 
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few  days  afterwards,  a  casting  up  of  ac- 
counts disclosed  the  fact  that  I  was  penni- 
less. I  found  a  man  who  had  known 
Roberts;  in  fact,  had  worked  with  him. 
He  hired  me  a  balloon,  agreeing  to  take  a 
share  of  the  profits  for  remuneration. 
Enough  of  the  genius  of  Roberts  had  de- 
scended on  me  to  make  me  think  I  could 
originate  ideas  myself.  So  I  advertised 
to  fall  into  the  Columbia  River  after  mak- 
ing my  jump. 

The  date  advertised  came  on  a  Sunday. 
Just  before  the  balloon  went  up,  the  wind 
shifted  in  a  direction  that  would  blow  me 


Dalles.  I  had  accumulated  a  httle  money 
by  farming  and  had  a  decent  suit  of 
clothes.  I  wanted  to  make  another  start 
in  the  parachute  business. 

There  was  a  man  mountebanking  in 
The  Dalles  with  a  bicycle.  He  was  earning 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  his  fancy  riding, 
and  he  suggested  that  I  make  a  "slide  for 
life"  on  a  wire,  hanging  by  my  teeth,  as  a 
climax  to  his  ground  show  with  the  wheel. 
He  loaned  me  a  set  of  tights.  We  pro- 
cured the  wire  and  stretched  it  from  one 
house  to  another,  across  the  main  street 
of  the  town. 


"  I  found  Roberts  lying  under  a  tree." 


away  from  the  river.  There  was  a  big 
crowd  on  hand,  and  my  talk  of  postpone- 
ment had  no  effect.  They  were  going  to 
see  me  fall  in  that  river  and  take  a  chance 
of  drowning,  or  they  were  going  to  throw 
me  in.  Off  I  swung  and,  after  going  up 
about  a  thousand  feet,  cut  loose.  I  pulled 
on  the  parachute  ropes;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  I  could  see  the  crowd  running  after 
me.  When  I  hit  the  ground  I  had  to  run 
for  my  life.  I  was  dressed  in  a  sailor  suit 
for  the  occasion;  and,  as  I  sped  over  the 
ground,  I  thought  of  the  beating  in  store 
for  me  if  the  crowd  caught  me. 

I  escaped  them.     After  a  series  of  mis- 
adventures,   I    managed    to    reach    The 


When  the  time  came  for  me  to  make  the 
slide,  he  suggested  the  use  of  the  "  me- 
chanic"; but  I  would  have  none  of  it.  I 
secured  a  firm  hold  of  the  leather  with  my 
teeth,  started  off  on  my  journey,  and — the 
wire  broke. 

A  nest  of  telephone  wires  on  a  pole 
saved  me  from  falling  to  the  street.  We 
repaired  the  wire;  but  I  found  that  my 
nerve,  for  the  first  time,  had  deserted  me. 
I  slipped  on  the  "mechanic,"  fastened  to 
the  pulley  on  the  wire,  and  started 
again.  There  were  two  men  on  the  oppo- 
site building,  prepared  to  catch  me.  As 
I  went  whizzing  across  the  street  the 
crowd  broke  out  in  a  cheer. 
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About  three  feet  from  the  building  the 
pulley  brought  up  with  a  jerk.  A  kink 
in  the  wire  had  stopped  it.  I  struggled 
and  swung  myself  so  that  the  men  man- 
aged to  grasp  my  feet;  and,  making  an 
effort,  I  opened  my  teeth,  expecting  to  land 
in  the  window.  I  had  forgotten  the  "  me- 
chanic."    It  would  not  let  go. 

There  I  hung,  with  apparently  no  sup- 
port, wriggling  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  were  trying  to  haul  me  in.  The 
crowd  saw  what  the  matter  was  before 
I  had  time  to  unsnap  the  hooks.  Their 
cheers  gave  way  to  hoots  of  derision.  They 
caught  my  partner  first;  but  the  beating 
they  gave  him  only  whetted  their  appetite 
for  slaughter.  When  they  got  me,  it 
seemed  as  though  they  were  determined 
not  to  leave  enough  of  my  remains  for  any 
formal  funeral. 

I  voted  The  Dalles  a  decidedly  un- 
healthy place  as  soon  as  I  escaped  from 
it.     I  have  never  been  there  since. 

The  Pacific  Coast  became  to  me  one 
wide  vista  of  painful  reminiscence  from 
that  time  on.  After  I  had  earned  enough 
money,  I  bought  an  aerial  outfit  and 
started  for  the  East.  I  made  plenty  of 
money  for  a  few  years  until  the  business 
became  overcrowded  and  I  was  forced  to 
take  to  mountebanking  again — this  time 
in  Pennsylvania. 

I  secured  a  stand  in  front  of  a  hotel  in 


Allegheny  City,  dug  my  trench,  had  the 
balloon  guyed  out,  and  had  passed  the  hat. 
With  the  money  in  my  pocket  I  scratched 
a  match,  leaned  over  the  trench  and 
dropped  it  on  the  pile  of  shavings.  A 
hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  voice 
in  my  ear  squeaked  out: 

"  I  arrest  ye,  in  the  name  of  the  law." 

I  turned  around.  There  stood  a  lanky 
individual  grinning  at  •  me,  while  he 
proudly  pointed  to  the  badge  of  authority 
which  proclaimed  him  constable. 

"What  for?"  I  asked  him. 

"  Agin'  the  law  to  build  a  fire  in  this  yere 
bailiwick,"  he  answered.  "The  Squire 
is  settin'  now,  an'  I  guess  he'll  attend  to 
your  case." 

The  Squire  evidently  needed  money  as 
badly  as  I  did,  for  he  was  determined  to 
extract  all  I  had.  When  he  laid  on  the 
fine,  with  costs,  the  payment  would  have 
left  me  without  a  dollar.  We  com- 
promised, and  I  left  the  city  minus  my 
balloon. 

I  have  never  tried  to  get  it.  I  do  not 
want  it.  Hereafter  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  joys  of  circus  life,  with  the  satis- 
faction of  going  to  the  ticket  wagon  once 
a  week  and  drawing  my  salary,  and  of 
listening  twice  a  day  to  the  plaudits  of  an 
admiring  throng,  without  any  chills  run- 
ning down  my  back,  premonitory  of  a 
man-handlins. 


,1    J  "*  I*  \^.' 


And,  as  I  sped  over  the  ground,  I  thought  of  the  beating  in  store  for  me  if  the  crowd  caught  me. 


ON  THE  YELLOW  VELDT  OF  SOUTH 

AFRICA 


B;^  DOUGLAS  STORY 


THE  mornings  are  cold  in  South 
Africa — cold  with  the  chill  of  iced 
champagne.  One  wakes  with  the 
impression  of  a  summons.  One  is  glad  to 
'be  awake.  The  world  is  full  of  beautiful 
day  dawns.  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise  north 
and  south  of  the  equator,  in  the  eastern 
and  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Nowhere 
have  I  known  so  inviting  a  daybreak  as 
upon  the  veldt.  It  calls  one  to  action 
with  the  smile  of  an  assured  obedience. 

One  wakes  with  one's  feet  to  the  smol- 
dering embers.  The  blankets  no  longer 
tempt  to  sleep.  They  have  grown  strangely 
inadequate.  The  sky  in  the  east  is  green 
with  the  green  of  the  jade  stone.  Through 
it  the  morning  star  has  burned  a  tiny  glow 
point.  Elsewhere  is  dense  blackness. 
The  stillness  is  tangible.  The  sounds  of 
the  night  have  died.  The  sounds  of  the 
day  are  not  born.  The  green  above  the 
skyline  lightens  to  the  green  on  old  bronze. 
A  Kafir  drags  a  brand  from  the  heap  of 
ashes.  He  quickens  it  into  life.  He  sets 
about  his  cooking.  The  wait-a-bit  thorns 
rattle  their  dry  bones.  The  world  stirs 
to  its  waking.  The  green  of  the  horizon 
lightens  to  yellow.  It  warms  to  orange. 
It  blazes  into  crimson.  Out  of  the  heart 
of  the  furnace  emerges  the  sun,  red,  gleam- 
ing, new-minted.  From  the  cook-pot 
comes  the  fragrance  of  coffee.  It  is  four 
o'clock  of  a  South  African  morning. 

A  souse  in  the  bucket,  a  tightening  of 
belts,  the  swallowing  of  a  pannikin  of 
coffee,  the  munching  of  a  Boer-meal 
cookie,  the  on-saddhng  of  a  Basuto  pony 
need  but  a  sparse  ten  minutes  when  the 
veldt  pheasants  are  caUing  from  the  grass. 
The  sun  clears  itself  of  the  horizon.  We 
ride  away  from  the  wagon.  The  white 
tilt  gleams  monstrously  huge  in  the  dawn 
light.  We  knot  our  handkerchiefs  about 
our  throats,  I  and  Chris  Villiers,  for  the 
air  cuts  keen  as  a  razor.  Chris  is  Boer- 
born  and  veldt-bred;  long,  lanky,  loose- 
jointed,  with  far-sighted  blue  eyes  set 
deep  beneath  shaggy  eyebrows  the  color  of 
the  sun-dried  grass  bushing  his  haunches. 


He  sits  his  horse  straight-limbed  with  the 
balance  of  a  skater.  His  clothes  are  coarse 
and  chase-stained,  his  beard  long  and  un- 
trimmed,  his  velschoens  hacked  from  the 
hide  of  the  water  buck  with  his  own  right 
hand.  His  stirrups  are  mud-caked  and 
rusty.  His  rifle  is  clean  and  burnished. 
It  is  his  fetish  and  his  friend.  His  name 
is  carved  with  infinite  care  upon  the  stock. 
His  waist  is  girt  with  a  self-fashioned 
bandoHer  gHstening  with  cartridges.  His 
eyes  and  his  rifle  tell  the  tale  the  English- 
men learned  at  Colenso  and  at  Modder 
River.  From  his  youth  up  Chris  has  been 
taught  to  shoot  to  kill.  He  has  learned  the 
value  of  cartridges.  He  rides  with  his  rifle- 
butt  resting  upon  his  thigh. 

We  make  a  wide  circle  of  two  or  three 
miles.  We  turn  our  faces  to  the  wind. 
We  ride  forward  into  it.  We  reach  a 
kopje,  a  gaunt  heap  of  rusted  iron  stone, 
bare,  unshaded. 

Beyond,  in  the  yellow  veldt,  is  a  troop  of 
hartbeest.  They  are  grouped  about  a  salt 
pan.  Their  triangular  shadows  show  black 
upon  the  sand.  Through  the  glass  their 
long  black  faces,  upstanding  withers,  droop- 
ing quarters,  gnarled  horns,  seem  the  rudely 
modeled  creations  of  a  savage.  Their 
russet  coats  glow  against  the  cold  white  of 
the  pan.  The  cows  are  hcking  the  salt 
edge  of  the  brack,  swaying  their  tails.  Two 
bulls  on  their  knees  are  belaboring  each 
other  good-naturedly  with  their  awkward, 
ineffectual  horns.  The  clatter  of  their 
swashbuckling  comes  with  the  memory  of 
a  medieval  tourney.  I  would  fain  stay  and 
watch.  Chris  needs  meat.  His  rifle  goes 
up  at  the  leftmost  bull.  I  aim  at  the  other. 
The  reports  are  as  one.  There  is  a  sudden 
peace  between  the  duehsts.  The  Boer's 
bull  falls  forward  upon  his  opponent.  The 
other  struggles  to  his  feet.  Their  horns 
are  interlocked.  Before  the  wounded  ante- 
lope can  rid  himself  of  the  encumbrance  of 
the  dead,  our  rifles  ring  out  a  second  time. 
Two  hartbeest  lie  stretched  upon  the  pan. 
The  herd  is  off  up  the  wind.  The  white 
blaze  upon  their  rumps  bobs  ludicrously. 
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No  horse  can  outrun  the  hartbeest,  but 
we  can  afford  to  give  them  chase.  Away 
out  over  the  veldt  they  stretch.  Their 
clean-cut  limbs  move  rhythmically.  They 
race  as  though  drilled  by  a  sergeant  in- 
structor. It  is  glorious  out  here  in  the 
young  morning.  The  cool  air  is  invigorat- 
ing as  a  shower  bath.  The  horses  enjoy 
the  sport.  Chris  points  with  his  rifle  to  the 
front  of  the  antelope.  His  keen  eye  has 
detected  the  break  of  a  donga.  He  digs 
his  rusty  spur  into  his  pony.  The  horses 
gallop  mightily.  The  antelope  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  dip  of  the  valley.  The 
horses  are  pulled  up  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  donga.  Together  we  are  gazing  mto 
the  hollow.  There,  to  the  right,  is  the  bevy 
of  red  coats.  They  are  three  hundred 
yards  distant.  Chris  wastes  no  time.  He 
sights  at  a  lumbering  cow.  The  rifle 
cracks.  The  hartbeest  swerves  as  though 
stung  by  an  insect.  The  thud  of  the  bullet 
comes  heavily  back  to  us.  The  antelope 
keeps  on.  We  spring  to  our  ponies.  We 
ride  rapidly  along  the  verge  of  the  valley. 
The  hartbeest  is  distanced  by  her  com- 
rades. She  tosses  her  head  impatiently. 
Chris  waves  his  rifle  in  triumph.  Without 
a  shudder  of  warning  she  pitches  forward 
upon  her  long  black  nose,  lies  still,  her  red 
body  strangely  out  of  tone  with  the  pale 
yellow  of  the  landscape.  Her  herd  com- 
rades are  but  a  spatter  of  dots  sprinkled 
across  the  open  veldt.  Chris  has  no  time 
for  sentiment.  He  springs  from  his  horse, 
clambers  down  to  the  carcass.  With  the 
dexterity  of  long  experience  he  skins  it.  We 
need  no  bultong,  and  the  heads  of  the  bull 
hartbeest  at  the  brack  pan  are  better  worth 
keeping  than  this  staring  one  of  the  cow. 
So  he  toils  up  the  bank  with  the  reeking 
hide  to  his  pony,  fastens  it  behind  his  sad- 
dle, and  mounts  for  the  homeward  journey. 
Beneath,  in  the  donga,  we  leave  the  corpse  of 
the  hartbeest,  pathetic  in  its  nakedness.  In 
the  blue  vault  above  anaasvogel  is  poised, 
watching  the  carrion.  From  the  rocks  a 
jackal  creeps  hungrily  forward.  There  is 
no  beast  of  the  desert  so  poor  that  the  veldt- 
scavangers  will  not  wake  him  at  his  dying. 

Easily  we  tripple  on  the  back  trail,  Chris 
singing  the  volkslied.  There  is  an  ominous 
gathering  of  vultures  above  the  brack  pan. 
Chris  quickens  his  pony,  ceases  his  chesty 
carol. 

^''Pas  op,  Mijfiheer  I  "  he  yells  across  to 
me.     "  The  aasvogels  are  tearing  the  skins." 


We  canter  to  ihe  edge  of  the  pan.  Noth- 
ing has  been  disturbed.  The  vultures  have 
time  at  their  disposal.  They  are  still  cir- 
cling above  the  dead  hartbeest,  content  to 
wait  the  approach  of  the  jackals.  We 
hobble  our  horses,  and  set  to  the  labor  of 
•skinning.  They  look  strangely  unnatural, 
the  two  antelope,  with  their  eyes  set  high 
up  in  the  forehead ;  with  their  corrugated 
horns  jutting  upwards  and  outwards,  then 
sharply  bent  back  over  the  neck ;  with  the 
absurd  tufts  of  hair  crowning  their  cheek 
bones.  Yet  do  they  afford  royal  sport,  and 
our  bag  is  unusually  heavy.  We  have  fresh 
meat  enough  to  deUght  the  Kafirs,  to  yield 
a  meal  for  our  own  table.  So  we  ride  away 
from  the  brack  pan.  We  found  it  pure  and 
unsulhed,  dimpled  with  the  dainty  foot- 
prints of  antelope.  We  leave  it  blood- 
stained and  trampled  upon,  polluted  with 
the  presence  of  beasts  of  carrion. 

It  is  hot  now  and  airless.  The  veldt 
palpitates  like  a  hving  thing.  Outlines  are 
blurred.  Foul  flies  cling  to  the  gkins  at  our 
■saddles.  Locusts  spring  out  from  under- 
neath our  horses'  hoofs.  We  plug  steadily 
camp  ward.  We  stumble  upon  it  almost 
before  we  had  recognized  the  surroundings. 
We  kick  up  a  slumbering  Kafir.  We  call 
for  water.  We  demand  breakfast.  There 
is  an  air  of  sudden  resolution  throughout 
the  camp.  The  voorlooper  gathers  sticks 
for  the  fire.  The  cook-boy  lovingly  handles 
the  fresh  meat.  His  assistants  bake  cookies 
and  cut  up  vegetables.  The  driver  departs 
for  the  strayed  oxen.  In  the  shade,  under 
the  wagon,  we  lie,  waiting  tiffin.  We  are 
weary — hungry.  Our  pipes  afford  some  lit- 
tle alleviation.  We  think  of  the  joys  of  the 
morning,  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  kill,  of 
men  in  pink  hunting  red  hartbeest,  of 
pheasants  as  vultures  tearing  carrion,  of 

'^  SkoJJ,  baas!" 

The  grinning  cook-boy  has  made  ready 
our  steaks  of  antelope.  We  rub  our  eyes, 
and  fall  to  as  only  the  men  of  the  veldt  can 
fall  to  after  a  morning's  riding.  Hart- 
beest is  not  so  palatable  as  springbok  or 
koodoo,  but  this  is  no  day  of  fine  distinc- 
tions. We  eat.  We  smoke.  We  fall 
asleep  in  the  shade  of  the  wagon.  We  shall 
not  inspan  till  four  o'clock.  There  is  still 
time  to  dream  of  the  Old  Country,  of  the 
girl  we  left  behind  there.  Chris  is  con- 
tentedly snoring.  Elsewhere  the  world  is 
silent.  Even  the  locusts  are  at  rest.  The 
hot  peace  of  the  veldt  has  settled  upon  us. 
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And  Mr.  Horace  Arduay 
himself  sat  beside  her, 
purpling  with  pleasure. 


lated 
that 
spent 
sand 


^HE  di- 
rectors 
of  the 
Ordway  Country 
Club  congratu- 
themselves 
they  had 
ten  thou- 
doUars  of 
the  club's  funds 
to  uncommonly 
good  advantage. 
The  club-house 
had  been  "done  over,"  walls  and  rafters 
and  wainscoting  and  green  exterior.  The 
great  veranda  had  doubled  its  width,  and 
its  pillars  had  been  painted  white,  and  now 
presented  the  appearance  of  having  on 
clean  Corinthian  shirt-waists.  There  were 
new  fire-places  and  new  window-seats, 
and  the  glass  had  been  attentively  latticed. 
A  wealth  of  dark-green  furniture,  some 
airy  social  sentiments  in  tipsy  lettering  on 
the  walls,  and  the  head  of  a  moose  shot  by 
nobody  in  the  club,  had  successfully  trans- 
formed the  club-house  into  a  replica  of 
every  other  club-house,  and  the  directors 
were  pleased.  But  their  excess  of  achieve- 
ment was  the  thirty  rooms  on  two  upper 
floors  made  ready  for  the  summer  occu- 
pancy of  the  members  of  the  club  who 
cared  to  pay  with  handsome  exaggeration 
for  the  privilege.  This  had  been  the  one 
innovation,  and  because  of  the  ancient 


respect  for  novelty,  all  the 
rooms  had  instantly  been  en- 
gaged for  early  spring.  The 
first  party  of  guests  had  al- 
ready assembled  —  a  medley 
of  influential  wives  and  smart 
daughters  who  talked  raptur- 
ously of  the  delight  of  being  in 
the  country  to  watch  the  spring 
come  in. 

Just  before  dinner  one  night 
in  the  first  week  of  thei-r  ar- 
rival, Rollin  Fairchild  leaned 
against   one  of  the  re-haber- 
dashed  pillars  and  listened  to 
them.     He    had    come  down 
with  the  Hectors  but  two  hours 
before,  and  was  not  yet  acquainted  with 
the  small  talk  of  spring-songs  that  tinkled 
among  them  all. 

"Wasn't  it  a  noble  idea?"  cried  Paula 
Hector.  "We  poor  souls  who  never  see 
the  country  till  June,  didn't  know  what 
spring  is.  I  don't  know  now.  What  is 
spring  like  in  the  country.  Giddy?" 

Mr.  Gideon  Wordon  kept  on  raising 
and  dropping  his  hds  with  great  delibera- 
tion, a  habit  which  he  regarded  as  proof 
of  his  perpetual  self-possession. 

"  It's  all  wooly  lambs  and  squshy  roads, 
and  get  your  feet  wet,"  he  explained  po- 
htely. 

"  O,  Mr.  Wordon!"  cried  Jean  Porter, 
"And  you  with  hair  long,  like  a  poet's! 
Talk  about  spring  as  a  poet  should." 

"  Well,"  amended  Mr.  Wordon  patiently, 
"  spring  in  the  country  is  all  bulgy  buds 
and  burbling  birds  and  httle  brooks  that 

bubble  like  champagne.     It's  like " 

"How  can  you,  Gideon!"  said  Paula 
reproachfully.  "Why,  these  fields,"  she 
added,  draping  her  veil  about  his  hat, 
"  are  nothing  but  heavenly  in  early  spring. 
That's  what  they  are.  Look  at  them 
now." 

"  Stunning!"  assented  Miss  Porter,  with 
her  back  to  them. 

"Since  I  was  a  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Hector 
dreamily,  "  I  haven't  been  out  in  the  dar- 
ling country  in  the  early  spring-time.  I 
shall  so  revel  in  it — being  so  near  town, 
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too,  where  I  can  get  all  my  summer  dress- 
making done  at  the  same  time." 

"I  mean  to  work  like  mad,"  cried  Edith 
Irwin.  "I'm  going  to  do  horse-back 
before  breakfast,  and  golf  all  morning,  and 
put  in  ten  good  miles  of  walking  every 
day." 

"What  for?"  asked  a  quiet  voice. 

RoUin  Fairchild  turned  involuntarily, 
and  the  bored  smile  with  which  he  had 
been  listening  died  on  his  lips.  A  girl  in  a 
brown  gown  and  scarlet  sweater  was  lean- 
ing back  in  a  low  veranda  chair  near  him, 
and  though  Rollin,  in  the  early  dusk,  could 
not  distinctly  see  her  face,  the  blur  of 
brown  and  red,  and  the  low  voice  held  his 
attention. 

"What  for?"  repeated  Edith  Irwin,  her 
rapture  suggesting  rudeness,  '"Why,  so 
not  to  waste  time!  I'm  crazy  over  the 
country,  you  know,  and  I  mean  to  do  the 
country  act  to  the  delicious  finish." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  blur  of  brown  and 
red. 

She  said  no  more,  and  the  talk  drifted  to 
the  golf  match,  the  first  round  of  which 
was  to  be  played  next  day.  The  snow 
had  left  the  ground  bare  exceptionally 
early,  and  excellent  drainage  and  endless 
pains  had  already  put  the  course  in  fairly 
good  condition.  Paula,  Miss  Porter  and 
Edith  Irwin,  who  declared  that  she  would 
play  on  snow-shoes  with  ice-bergs  for 
bunkers,  were  among  those  who  meant 
to  enter.  The  Horace  Ordway  cup,  put 
up  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, was  to  be  awarded  by  the  board  in 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  club's  season 
was  always  formally  opened. 

"You  are  entering,  aren't  you,  Mr. 
Fairchild?"  asked  Edith  Irwin  suddenly. 

"Yes,"  said  Rollin,  "may  I  borrow 
the  cup  from  you,  now  and  then,  through 
the  thirsty  summer  months,  Miss  Irwin?" 

Edith  Irwin  laughed  and  leaned  toward 
him  just  as  Mr.  Gideon  Wordon  broke 
out  loudly  about  his  own  chances. 

"A  loving  cup,"  she  said  daringly  to 
RoUin,  "  isn't  ever  borrowed.  It's  shared." 

As  they  went  off  to  dress  for  dinner  pres- 
ently, Paula  Hector  slipped  her  hand 
through  Edith's  arm. 

"Do  you  know,"  Paula  said,  "I  think 
your  chances  are  better  than  anybody's? 
I  told  Howard  so  to-day." 

"You  mean  for  the  cup?"  asked  Edith 
prettily. 


Paula  glanced  back  to  be  sure  that  Rol- 
hn  was  out.of  hearing. 

"  Well,  if  you  think  the  Horace  Ordway 
cup  is  the  only  thing  here  worth  landing, 
land  that,"  she  said,  and  went  up  the 
stairs. 

The  club  dining-room,  shingled  wain- 
scoting and  all,  was  an  uncommonly  at- 
tractive room  when  it  was  lighted.  Some 
juniper  boughs  shook  their  httle  skirts  of 
flame  in  a  many-colored  dance  on  the 
hearth,  and  jars  of  crocus  and  narcissus 
were  on  the  small  tables.  As  Rollin  Fair- 
child  placed  Mrs.  Hector's  chair  that 
night,  took  his  own  beside  Paula,  and 
glanced  about  the  big  low  room,  a  sudden 
sense  of  content  and  well-being  swept  over 
him;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  found 
himself  listening. 

"Yes,  I  Hke  the  spring,"  said  the  un- 
mistakable voice  that  had  belonged  to  the 
blur  of  brown  and  red.  She  was  sitting 
at  the  Ordways'  table,  next  theirs,  and 
Mr.  Horace  Ordway  himself  sat  beside 
her,  purphng  with  his  own  pleasure  at 
being  in  the  country  in  early  spring.  The 
girl's  retort  filled  Rollin  with  quiet  hilarity. 
He  could  see  her  profile  against  a  dark  cur- 
tain. She  was  wearing  a  green  gown, 
from  which  her  white  shoulders  rose  su- 
perbly, and  the  rather  proud  poise  of  her 
head  was  deliciously  contradicted  by  a 
girhsh  little  laugh,  which  presently  rippled 
over  Mr.  Wordon's  voice  and  drowned  his 
efforts  to  tell  her  how  he  would  love  to  go 
deer-jacking  all  night  long,  all  summer 
long,  if  he  had  his  way. 

"Forgive  me,"  Rollin  heard  her  say  to 
this  unsportsmanlike  admission,  "  I  had 
such  a  funny  picture  then,  of  you,  flat  on 
your  face,  crawhng  under  a  fallen  trunk, 
in  evening  dress  and  your  monocle!  You 
see,  you  are  so  complete  as  you  are,  Mr. 
Wordon,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  you 
any  other  way." 

The  next  moment  RoUin  was  aware  that 
he  had  been  exhibiting  considerably  less 
tact  than  Paula  Hector  was  showing.  She 
had  evidently  followed  his  look,  and  she 
was  sending  the  conversation  delicately 
after  it,  to  overtake  his  attention. 

"Mr.  Ordway  is  a  dear,"  she  was  say- 
ing. "He  is  the  whole  club  really,  you 
know.  He  and  Mrs.  Ordway  mean  to 
stay  here  until  August.  I  wonder  if  they 
are  going  to  keep  their  niece?" 

"Is  that  their  niece?"  asked  Mrs.  Hec- 
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tor,  putting  up 
her  glass,  "  I 
wondered.  She's 
got  enormaus 
style,  but  she's  a 
bit  stupid,  I 
should  say." 

"What  on 
earth  makes  you 
say  that,  moth- 
er?" asked  How- 
ard Hector  a 
trifle  sharply. 

"Well,  I've 
heard  at  least 
a  dozen  peo- 
ple, of  whom 
you  were 
one,"  Mrs. 
Hector  pvit  it 
plaintively,  "ask  her  in  the  most  good- 
natured  manner  possible  if  she  wasn't 
delighted  with  this  truly  Arcadian  idea 
of  being  out  here  this  lovely  time  of 
year.  And  every  time  she  has  looked  like 
a  sleeping  statue,  and  said  the  same  thing. 
The  same  thing  was  'yes.'  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  has  a  bit  of  appreciation  for  our 
sweet  surroundings." 

Paula  made  some  pretty  defense  of  the 
Ordways'  niece,  and  Rollin  turned  to 
Howard. 

"What  is  her  name?"  he  asked. 

"Beatrix  Quarrier,"  said  Howard 
shortly.  Rollin  looked  at  him  swiftly 
and  obeyed  an  abrupt  inspiration  to  talk 
about  somebody  else. 

In  the  drawing-room  Rollin  was  pre- 
sented to  Beatrix  Quarrier.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment  and  then  said  what  he  had 
been  thinking. 

"There's  a  new  moon,"  he  announced 
simply. 

"It's  been  on  my  mind,"  she  answered 
gravely.     "  Hasn't  it  set  yet  ?  " 

They  went  to  the  library  whose  long 
windows  stood  open  to  the  deserted  south 
veranda.  Miss  Quarrier  had  a  little 
scarf,  and  they  stepped  outside,  and  con- 
fronted the  great  gray  and  black  stretch 
of  fields,  with  its  feathery  border  of  leaf- 
less boughs,  and  soft  tunnels  of  darkness 
beyond,  miles  deep.  There  was  a  certain 
wildness  in  the  sky,  as  of  a  winter  sky  not 
yet  quite  tamed  to  the  sweet  uses  of  spring, 
and  a  hasty  cloud  or  two  slipped  across  the 
cold  stars.     Low  over  the  trees  swung  the 


"Well,  well,  well,"  said  Rollin. 


shm  arc  of  the 
March  moon, 
shedding  less 
than  candle-hght 
on  the  unseen, 
budding  green. 

"The    new 
moon    always 
looks    like     one 
side  of  a  paren- 
thesis," said  Bea- 
trix    whimsi- 
cally. "I  won- 
der who  wrote 
it,   and   what 
Ty^w^i  he  wanted  to 
say?" 

"I  hope  he 
knows,"  said 
Rollin,  "that 
the  parenthesis  is  good  enough,  without 
his  saying  a  word  more." 

"  That's  the  best  of  the  moon,"  assented 
Beatrix.  "There's  nothing  left  to  say 
about  it." 

From  the  marsh  places  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood  venturesome  little  new-born  voices 
made  jerk}^  chatter  about  the  benefits  of 
spring ;  the  murmur  from  indoors  was  like 
their  echo.  But  the  air  was  filled  with  a 
faint,  wild  scent  that  swept  the  faces  of  the 
two  on  the  veranda.  Beatrix  dropped 
her  hands  on  the  rail  suddenly,  and  leaned 
far  out. 


There  is  something  somewhere,  wild  and 

free 
That  I  long  to  do,  that  I  long  to  be !  ' " 


she  quoted,  "How  magnificent  that  is!  I 
wonder  whether  the  woman  who  wrote  it 
ever  found  the  something?  I  suppose 
she  didn't.  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  take 
it  out  in  raving  about  the  spring,  like  the 
rest." 

"You  know  far  better  than  that,"  said 
Rollin  gravely. 

"Yes,"  assented  the  girl,  "at  least  I 
couldn't  know  any  worse." 

The  little  white  moon  went  behind  the 
trees,  and  they  turned  silently  indoors. 
In  the  hbrary  they  met  Mrs.  Ordway  and 
Mrs.  Hector,  wound  in  fur  stoles,  bound 
for  the  veranda. 

"  Let's  get  out  in  this  lovely,  lovely  air," 
Mrs.  Ordway  was  saying,  "and  then  I'll 
tell  you  how  I'd  have  it  made." 
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When  RoUin  came  down  to  breakfast 
next  morning,  he  met  Edith  Irwin  in  the 
hall.     She  was  in  her  habit. 

"  Hungry  ?  Well,"  she  cried  with  glow- 
ing cheeks,  "  come  and  sit  at  our  table. 
I've  ridden  to  Scarsley  and  back — twelve 
miles." 

"Magnificent,"  said  RoUin.  "When 
my  horse  gets  down  may  I  join  you,  some 
morning?" 

"O,  indeed  yes,"  cried  Edith. 

"What  did  you  see  this  morning?" 
asked  RolHn  idly. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Irwin,  "I  saw  two 
other  horse-back  riders." 

"You  prowlers,"  said  RoUin.  "It's 
a  wonder  you  didn't  all  ask  after  one 
another's  dark  lanterns.  What  else  did 
you  see?" 

"  Down  by  the  salt  marsh  I  saw  a  wild 
duck  shot  and  lying  in  the  water,"  Miss 
Irwin  went  on.  "  I  think  it  was  dead,  but 
I  couldn't  get  down  to  see  because  there 
wasn't  any  place  to  mount.  How  horribly 
cruel  men  are,  Mr.  Fairchild,  don't  you 
think  so  ?  And  I  saw  a  pink  barn — yes, 
actually!  Circus-lemonade  pink,  it  was, 
all  over.  And  I  stopped  at  a  farm-house 
to  get  a  drink  of  milk — I  hate  milk,  but 
it's  so  picturesque  to  canter  up  to  the  back 
door  and  drink  it — yes,  the  milk,  not  the 
door — with  all  the  children  and  hands  and 
everything,  staring.  And  what  do  you 
think?  There  were  three  pairs  of  the 
very  sheerest  silk  stockings  drying  on  the 
pump  handle  at  that  house.  Whom  do 
you  suppose  they  could  have  belonged 
to?" 

"I  haven't  an  idea,"  disclaimed  RoUin 
gravely. 

"No,  of  course  you  haven't,"  said 
Edith.  "How  absent-minded  of  me. 
But  really  I  can't  think  of  a  thing  but  my 
ride.  I  do  so  love  it — what  a  delight  it 
will  be  to  go  with  you !  When  does  your 
horse  come  down?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  RoUin 
slowly.     "She's  gone  a  bit  lame." 

Half  an  hour  after  breakfast  Miss  Irwin 
came  down  in  her  golf-skirt  and  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  going  twice 
around  the  eighteen-hole  course  before 
luncheon.  The  others  were  making  their 
way  down,  and  when  RoUin  stepped  out 
on  the  veranda  the  red  and  white  sweat- 


ers were  burning  bright  holes  of  color  on 
the  somber,  faintly-greening  face  of  the 
fields.  The  sun  was  shining  gloriously, 
and  a  breath  of  wind  smote  RoUin's  face, 
bringing  with  it  an  indefinable  odor  of 
faint  smoke  and  juicy  stalks.  He  threw 
back  his  head,  tossed  his  sticks  to  his 
caddy  and  strode  the  length  of  the  ver- 
anda, vainly  trying  to  discern  among  the 
figures  moving  about  the  tee  the  one  that 
he  sought. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Miss  Quarrier 
evenly,  from  her  seat  on  the  veranda 
steps.     She  had  a  book  in  her  lap. 

"Why,  good  morning,"  cried  RoUin. 
"Why  aren't  you  starting  down?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  play  in  the  match," 
said  Miss  Quarrier. 

"Not  going  to  play?"  echoed  RolHn, 
and  forgot  to  smile  at  himself  for  his  dis- 
appointment. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Quarrier.  "  I'm  going 
to  walk  to  Scarsley  this  morning.  I  hate 
matches.  And  I  don't  know  how  to  drink 
out  of  a  loving-cup.  They  always  look  so 
sacrilegious — it's  like  having  something 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant." 

Howard  Hector  hurried  down  the  ver- 
anda, and  RoUin  saw  that  he  was  going 
to  join  Miss  Quarrier.  She  rose  and  came 
down  the  steps. 

"The  moles  are  ruining  the  turf,"  she 
said  over  her  shoulder,  "  but  the  course  is 
in  surprisingly  good  condition  for  all  that. 
I  went  once  around  before  breakfast." 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Gideon  Wordon  a 
few  moments  afterward  as  RolUn  sent  his 
ball  a  neat  ten  yards  past  the  first  hole. 
"  Striking  out  to  sea,  are  you,  Fairchild  ?" 

RoUin  spent  a  long  and  busy  morning 
on  the  course,  and  within  an  hour  all  the 
old  magic  of  the  exercise  was  upon  him 
again,  and  he  half  forgot  the  brown  and 
red  sweater  somewhere  on  the  road  to 
Scarsley.  The  positive  madness  of  the 
long,  swinging  strokes,  the  exhilaration  of 
a  good  play,  the  elation  at  several  of  them, 
the  brisk  walk  across  the  springy  ground, 
and  all  the  time  the  soft  air  and  crisp  wind 
and  sight  of  the  far  violet  haze  across  the 
valley — these  raced  through  his  senses  like 
some  strange  draught — a  draught  which 
merely  to  breathe  could  bring  a  glorious 
madness  to  men. 

"  Come  out,  come  out  and  bathe  in  wine 
Of  wind  and  silver  things  that  shine  !  " 
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he  sang,  springing  up  the  sharp  inchne  to 
the  fifth  hole,  where  he  found  his  ball  not 
a  foot  from  -  the  flag.  At  that  moment 
another  ball  spun  past  his  and  rolled  into 
the  cup. 

"Magnificent!"  he  cried,  and  turned  to 
confront  Edith  Irwin. 

"  You  were  the  inspiration,"  she  panted, 
as  they  flung  themselves  on  the  little 
bench;  "I've  been  trying  to  overtake  you 
for  an  hour,  to  tell  the  truth.  You  are  the 
only  one  here  who  plays  as  if  he  really 
loved  it.     Do  you?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Rollin.  "What  on 
earth  would  I  be  playing  for  if  I  didn't? 
To  give  employment  to  needy  and  deserv- 
ing caddies?  You  like  it  yourself,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Edith  Irwin ; "  but  I  con- 
fess I'm  dead  tired,  now.  Is  it  noon  yet  ? 
I  was  afraid  not.  Well,  I  said  I'd  go 
round  and  I'll  do  it."  She  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  looked  at  Rollin  almost  shyly. 
"Isn't  it — isn't  it  perfectly  lovely  out  here 
this  morning?"  she  said  wistfully. 

Rollin  holed  out,  and  then  swung  his 
putter  like  a  big  gold  wing.  Was  Edith 
Irwin  going  to  rhapsodize  too  ? 

"Yah!"  he  yelled  boyishly,  and  might 
have  meant  anything. 

"You  keep  your  enthusiasms  so  well," 
murmured  Edith  Irwin  plaintively. 

Miss  Quarrier  and  Howard  came  in  late 
for  luncheon,  and  immediately  afterward, 
Beatrix  disappeared  to 
write  letters.  Rollin 
wandered  out  of  doors 
again  and  attached  him- 
self dutifully  to  Mrs. 
Hector,  who  was  play- 
ing solitaire  on  the  ve- 
randa. 

"I  declare,"  she  said 
busily,  "it's  a  shame  to 
fuss  with  cards  when 
Nature  is  so  perfect, 
but  one  has  to  do  some- 
thing, hasn't  one  ?  One 
can't  just  sit  and  look." 

At  three  o'clock  she 
went  off  to  her  room, 
and  soon  after,  Rolhn, 
strolling  back  to  the 
house  from  the  tennis 
courts,  met  Howard 
Hector. 

"  Why     don't     some 


She  looked  up  from  her  book, 


more  girls  come  down?"  Howard  in- 
quired irritably.  "When  are  some  more 
girls  comin'  down  ?  " 

"Well,  weU,  well,"  rejoined  Rollin. 
politely. 

"Miss  Quarrier's  the  star  so  far,"  went 
on  Howard,  "but,  Roily,  I  walked  to 
Scarsley  with  her  this  morning,  and  I  con- 
fess I  don't  understand  her.  I  give  her 
up.  She's  jolly  and  all  that,  and  deuced 
witty,  and  so  clever  that  I'm  pitiful,  but 
she  certainly  is  queer.  Why,  when  we 
were  going  through  the  AUis's  grove  she 
said  all  at  once:  '  O,  I  saw  a  gobhn,  a 
goblin.  Roily!'  'Where?'  I  asked  in 
some  concern.  'There,  right  there,' she 
said,  and  walked  ahead.  Of  course  I 
insisted.  A  fellow  hates  to  be  a  fool. 
'No,'  I  said,  'but  really,  what  did  you 
mean  by  that?'  and  I  told  her  I  didn't  see 
anything.  And  I'm  blessed  if  she  didn't 
say:  'Well,  if  you  don't  see  it  now  you 
never  will,'  and  that's  all  I  could  get! 
What  do  you  make  out  of  that?  I  give 
her  up.  Whose  comin'  down  to-night?" 
For  all  answer,  Rolhn  grasped  his  host's 
hand  and  wrung  it  tempestuously,  and 
grinned  at  him  without  reserve. 

"If  Sally  Blount  were  asked "  went 

on  Mr.  Hector,  and  suddenly  stopped  and 
stared  at  Rollin 's  retreating  figure. 

"Blessed  if  I  don't  believe  Fair- 
child's  seen  a  goblin,  too,"  was  How- 
ard's only  comment. 

Rollin  walked  on  air 
into  the  httle  hbrary. 
After  all,  his  host's  very 
obvious  interest  in  Miss 
Quarrier  had  tied  Rollin 
hand    and    foot.     But 

now  

Miss  Quarrier  sud- 
denly stood  up  from  the 
Turkish  divan. 

"I  wasn't  asleep," 
shfe  claimed  defensively. 
"O,  please  sit  down," 
pleaded  Rollin.  "I'm 
not  even  sorry  I  woke 
you  up,  though  I  do 
beg  your  pardon.  Tell 
me  all  the  things  you 
did  in  Scarsley,"  he 
added. 

"I  met  a  charming 
pot  of  hyacinths  for  one 
thing,"  said  Beatrix 
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gravely,  moving  to  a  window.  "It  was 
being  carried  into  a  fat  frame  house  with 
hideous  statues  on  the  veranda,  so  we 
hadn't  time  for  much  conversation,  but  it 
looked  very  friendly." 

"I've  often  wanted,"  said  Rollin  smil- 
ing, "to  be  a  sort  of  rescue  society  for 
flowers  in  distress.  When  I  see  them  set 
in  horrible  rooms  and  at  badly  served 
dinners,  it  would  be  wonderful  to  drag 
them  out  of  slavery — and  give  them  to 
you!" 

"Fancy,"  laughed  Beatrix,  "walking 
up  to  some  ugly  woman  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  unpinning  her  orchids,  and  saying: 
'Pardon  me,  madame,  but  these  flowers 
are  friends  of  mine,  and  I  see  they  are  in 
trouble.'  By  the  way,  I  found  a  fascinat- 
ing open  spring  just  off  the  Convent  road. 
Somebody  has  hung  a  gourd  beside  it. 
And  I  saw  one  place  where  the  grass  is 
actually  green — 'tis  two  miles  toward 
Scarsley,  and  it's  worth  the  walk.  I  heard 
a  wild  duck — oh,  yes,  and  I  found  a  little 
bunch  of  butter-cup  buds.  They  will  be 
out  by  to-morrow." 

"  I  almost  expected  you  to  have  seen  a 
wood-nymph,"  said  Rollin. 

"  O,"  cried  the  girl,  "  they  were  every- 
where! They  were  so  common  I  forgot 
to  mention  them."  , 

RoUin  laughed,  and  remembered  some- 
thing, and  laughed  again.  Someway  the 
story  of  Beatrix's  morning  irresistibly 
recalled  to  him  Edith's  account  of  two 
horsemen,  and  three  pairs  of  silk  stockings, 
and  a  barn  of  circus-lemonade  pink.  He 
looked  at  Beatrix  in  infinite  content. 

"Don't  you  wish,"  he  said,  "that  you 
had  been  born  a  little  lady  savage,  miles 
from  everyone,  with  nobody  but  witches 
for  friends?" 

"I  was,"  said  Beatrix.  "Nobody  ever 
sees  the  real  out-of-doors  who  isn't  three 
parts  savage." 

"Savages  would  die,"  objected  Rollin, 
"if  you  shut  them  up  in  a  country  club, 
even  if  you  fed  them  days  of  small  talk 
about  how  beautiful  nature  is." 

Beatrix  laughed. 

"  O,"  she  said  softly,  "  what  they  miss! 
What  they  miss ! " 

Rollin  bent  forward  in  the  waning  light 
of  the  afternoon  and  searched  her  face. 

"You  are  the  first  woman  I  ever  met," 
he  said  simply,  "who  knew  how  to  love 
the  things  out-doors." 


"Well,  you  two,"  called  Mr.  Gideon 
Wordon,  lolHng  in  the  door-way,  "  wasting 
this  glorious  afternoon !  Forgive  me.  It's 
sacrilege — that's  what  it  is.  Come  out 
and  have  a  look." 

Gideon,  who  was  a  privileged  person, 
no  one  quite  knew  why,  led  them  out  to 
the  veranda.  The  men  were  lighting 
the  lamps  under  the  kettles  on  the  long 
table  in  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Hector  and 
Mrs.  Ordway  were  arranging  the  cups. 
Besides  tea,  there  was  about  to  be  a  glori- 
ous sunset,  and  everyone  lingered  on  the 
steps,  watching  the  west  and  chattering 
about  it. 

In  a  hush  that  fell  for  no  reason,  Edith 
Irwin,  fresh  and  pretty  in  a  soft  httle  hght 
gown,  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  looked 
across  the  darkening  slope  of  land  to  the 
stained  sky. 

"After  all,"  she  said  with  a  little  sigh, 
^^ after  all,  isn't  Nature  wonderful?" 


Ill 

"  A  song  of  sun  and  amber. 
Of  sheaves  and  little  wings ; 
A  song  of  sun  and  nectar 
And  all  that  summer  brings. 
Come  out,  come  out  and  bathe  in  wine 
Of  wind  and  silver  things  that  shine ! 
Crystal  and  coral  intertwine, 
And  there  is  gold  to  breathe." 

RoUin  chanted  it  softly,  standing  under 
Miss  Quarrier's  window  early  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  day  of  the  finals. 

"Coming!"  she  called,  and  flung  open 
her  blind.  "  Where  are  your  plume  and 
sword  ?  "  she  added.  "  Whoever  serenaded 
anybody  in  knickerbockers?  I  mean — ," 
she  said  hastily,  and  abruptly  left  the  win- 
dow. A  moment  later  she  appeared 
serenely  at  the  hall-door.  Paula  Hector 
and  Mr.  Wordon  were  already  down. 

"I've  got  a  terrible  headache,"  said 
Paula  fretfully.  "I  ought  not  to  be  out 
in  the  sun  all  day.  I  declare  I  positively 
hate  golf  this  year." 

"My  dear  Paula,  anybody  would  think 
you  were  forced  to  earn  your  living  on  the 
green,"  said  Miss  Quarrier  bluntly. 

Paula  stared. 

"WeU,  one  has  to  go  in  for  everything 
if  one  is  going  in  for  everything,"  she  said. 

"Exactly,"  said  Miss  Quarrier. 
"Where's  Edith?" 

"Here  she  comes,"  said  Mr.  Wordon, 
darkly,  "  ridin'  like  a  'Pachee.     She  woke 
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me  up  at  four  a.m.,  slippin'  softly  out  the.   he  might  keep  the  scarlet  sweater  some- 
front  door,  which  is  bolted  with  a  cannon, 
to  judge  by  the  report." 

Edith  galloped  up  the  drive. 

"I  haven't  had  any  coffee,"  she  panted, 
dismounting.  "I  suppose  I'll  be  ill.  But 
I  was  bound  not  to  miss  my  ride.  I've 
got  in  sixteen  miles,  and  Lady  and  I  are 
wrecks." 

Beatrix  laid  her  hand  on  the  pommel 
of  the  pretty  chestnut's  saddle. 

"  May  I,  Edith  ?  "  she  said.  "  She's  far 
too  hot  to  go  in  the  stable." 

"Angel!"  cried  Edith,  holding  out  her 
gauntlets  to  Rolhn 
to  draw  off. 

In  a  moment 
Rolhn  turned  and 
saw  the  scarlet 
sweater  disappear- 
ing leisurely  into  a 
cave  of  trees,  the 
brown  head  bent 
caressingly  over  the 
mare's.  Then  the 
dehcate  morning 
shadows  of  the 
dewy,  haunted  road 
to  Scarsley  received 
her,  and  Rollin 
found  Edith  Irwin 
facing  him  with  a 
curious  look. 

"If  I  win  the 
cup,"  she  said  ab- 
ruptly, "I  have  a 
favor  to  ask  of  you. 
If  you  win  it,  you 
must  promise  me 
now  to  grant  it." 

"What  is  it?" 
asked  RoUih  idioti- 
cally. 

"You  won't  take  the  risk 
him. 

"I  promise,"  he  cried  obediently. 

She  reminded  him  once  more  as  they  all 
trooped  down  to  the  course  at  the  last 
great  moment.  The  club-house  was  filled 
by  now,  and  several  had  come  out  from 
town  for  the  day.  A  dozen  dinner  parties 
were  on  for  that  night.  The  veranda 
was  like  a  flower  garden  with  the  pretty 
gowns  of  the  women,  who  were  establish- 
ing themselves  to  await  the  result  of  the 
match.  Rolhn  had  a  vague  hope  that 
Beatrix  might  stay  among  them,  and  that 


where  in  sight,  like  a  friendly  httle  flower 
in  a  garden  of  intentionally  set  candles. 
But  after  luncheon  he  saw  her  take  a  book 
and  disappear  down  the  Scarsley  road 
again. 

"  Remember,  if  I  win  I  ask  a  favor.  If 
you  win  I  make  a  demand,"  said  Edith' 
Irwin  to  him. 

"And  if  anybody  else  wins?"  inquired 
Rolhn. 

"  Us  against  the  field!  "  she  cried. 
Rollin  played  well  that  day.     His  splen- 
did,  compact  figure  stood  out  in  white 
relief    against    the 
brilliant   green. 
And  not  one  stroke 
of  his  long  swing- 
ing arms   sent  the 
ball    surely    on'  its 
way  that  Edith  Ir- 
win could  not  have 
recalled.    Rollin 
watched     her     too 
with    genuine    ad- 
miration,   for    she 
was  in  superb  form, 
and  it  was  a  joy  to 
follow  her  strokes. 
"Jove,     she's 
fine!"  said  Rollin, 
as  she  won  a  burst 
of    applause    from 
two  men  near  him, 
and  then  he  looked 
away  with  a    little 
hght  in  his  eyes  at 
a  new  thought. 
The  soft  stroke  of 
a    paddle    was  far 
more    wonderful — 
how   glorious  it 
would  be  to  watch 
Beatrix  Quarrier  in  the  stern  of  a    ca- 
noe, paddling  down  a  certain  little  inlet 
that  he  knew,  golden  with  yellow  lihes, 
where  one  had  to  push  the  canoe  through 
meeting  boughs,  and  sometimes  drag  it 
over  fallen,  rotted,  spicy-smelling  trunks, 
and  where 

"  Wake    up,    little    winner,    the   morning   is 
bright ! 
The  birds  are  all  singing  to  welcome  the 
light !  " 

cried  Mr.  Gideon  Wordon.  "Look  at 
Jean  Porter.     I  always  think  of  a  porce- 


Let's  get  out  in  this  lovely,  lovely  air,  and  then  I'll 
tell  you  how  I'd  have  it  made." 


she  taunted 
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lain  vase  playing  golf  when  I  watch  her. 
She's  got  a  wrist  that's  a  wonder,  though. 
Look  at  that." 

■RoUin  hstened  with  a  sudden  joyous 
consciousness. 

"  Why,  I  might  as  well  be  playing  with 
a  lot  of  chess  queens!"  he  told  himself 
exultantly.  "O,  I'm  getting  surer  every 
day!" 

After  which  enigma  he  made  a  bad 
stroke,  and  whistled  softly  anyway. 

Edith  Irwin  won  the  loving  cup.  It 
was  hers  fairly — she  was  far  and  away  the 
best  player  in  the  club  excepting  Rollin, 
and  he  did  not  give  her  the  victory.  When 
the  rest  had  congratulated  her,  he  joined 
her,  and  his  face  and  voice  were  all  gen- 
uine admiration. 

"Now  the  demand!"  he  cried,  when  he 
had  praised  her.     "Make  it,  please." 

Edith  looked  up,  and  to  RoUin's  sur- 
prise there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  can't,"  she  said,  with  a  little  hopeless 
gesture;  "I  don't  know  how.  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  something,  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  say  it." 

"I'll  tell  you  anything  in  the  world," 
said  Rollin,  perplexed  and  not  a  little 
pained. 

"  Well,  it's  this,"  said  the  girl.  "  There 
must  be  something  wonderful — I  don't 
know  what — that  you  know  about — 
things  in  the  world — that  I  can't  under- 
stand. I  knew  there  was  that  first  night 
when  we  were  all  on  the  veranda.  When 
we  all  talked  on  about  it  being  so  grand 
to  be  out  here  in  the  country,  it  seemed 
someway  to  hurt  you.  And  you  made  me 
feel — I  can't  tell  how — as  if  we  were  all  a 
lot  of  chattering  magpies.  Then  I  tried 
to  see  what  it  was  that  you  saw.  I  tried — 
I  tried  to  stand  and  look  over  the  fields 
the  way  I  saw  you  do,  but  I  couldn't — I 
couldn't!  I  saw  that  it  was  beautiful,  and 
I  Uked  it  all — but  then  I  wanted  to  go 
away  and  do  something  else.  There's 
something  more — don't  you  see  there  is  ? — 
that  you  see  in  the  world.  And  it's  beau- 
tiful, and  I  don't  see  it  at  all — and  I  want 
to.  It  isn't  just  in  golf  or  horseback — 
I've  done  all  that,  and  half  the  people  who 
do  them  don't  get  what  you  do,  any  more 
than  I  can.  I  don't  believe  I  see  sunsets 
or  anything  the  way  you  do.  And  I  want 
you  to  tell  me — to  teach  me,  so  I  can  try 
to  see  it  too." 

Rollin  stood  still  in  the  path,  inexpres- 


sibly touched  and  feeling  utterly  unequal 
to  the  moment.  What,  after  all,  was  it 
that  he  loved — he  and  that  girl  up  there 
somewhere  in  the  club-house — that  none 
of  the  others  seemed  to  know  ?  He  could 
not  define  it;  surely  he  could  not  express 
it;  but  he  longed  to  say  something  that 
would  unlock  the  treasure-house  of  fancy 
and  love  of  beauty  to  Edith.  Because  at 
least  she  knew  its  lack,  and  so  few — so  few 
were  conscious  of  that! 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  over 
her  shoulder,  in  the  lemon  west,  he  saw  the 
little  moon. 

"  Look,"  he  said. 

A  great  stillness  wrapped  the  fields,  and 
the  shadows  were  coming,  and  httle  night 
noises. 

"Isn't  all  this  worth  more  than  most 
of  the  things  in  the  world?"  he  asked 
softly.  "  All  that  I  know  to  tell  you  to  do 
is  to  come  back  to  it,  again  and  again,  and 
to  watch  it,  and  listen  to  it,  and  believe  in 
it  all,  the  way  you  believe  in  the  people 
you  love.     Then  some  day  you'll  see." 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully  as  they 
reached  the  steps,  and  she  nodded  a  little. 
He  could  not  be  sure  how  much  she  had 
understood.  Then  they  all  pressed  about 
her,  and  he  hurried  through  the  laughing 
crowd  in  the  hall,  out  to  the  little  veranda 
off  the  library.  Beatrix  had  promised  to 
be  there.  Beatrix  was  there,  leaning  on 
the  rail  watching  the  little  moon. 

"I  come  to  you  a  beaten  man,"  he  said 
humbly. 

"Did  Edith  win?"  she  asked.  "I'm 
so  glad.     She's  a  dear  girl." 

"Yes,"  said  Rollin  with  sudden  energy, 
"  the  danger  is  that  we  won't  see  how  dear 
all  the  people  are  who  don't  happen  to 
understand  the  wonder;ful  things  in  the 
world." 

"As  we  do,"  finished  Beatrix  simply. 

Rollin  caught  her  hands,  intoxicated 
by  the  sound  of  that  "we"  on  her  lips. 

"  We ! "  he  repeated  softly. 

She  met  his  eyes  in  the  dusk,  and  her 
own  did  not  falter. 

"  There  isn't  much  more  to  say,  surely  ?" 
he  begged.    ""Than  just 'we'?" 

"No,"  she  said,  shyly.  "No,  there 
isn't.  But  say  it,  please.  I  want  to 
hear." 

It  was  not  a  very  long  sentence,  and 
there  was  time  for  them  both  to  say  it  over 
and  over  before  the  tea  was  cold. 
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NORTH  of  Lake  Superior  is  a  village 
whose  name  appears  on  the  rail- 
road map  in  letters  so  large  and 
impressive  that  one  hardly  believes  his 
eyes  when  he  sees  that  the  railroad  is  its 
only  street.  Aside  from  this  there  is  not 
a  road,  nor  even  a  mule  path;  neither  is 
there  a  mule  nor  a  horse  nor  an  ox  nor  an 
ass.  When  the  inhabitants  go  for  a  stroll 
they  stroll  upon  the  track,  and  when  a  new 
house  is  built  it  faces  the  track.  Across 
the  railroad  from  the  station  is  a  little 
white  store  with  half  a  dozen  solid-looking 


buildings  about  it.  In  front  of  the  store 
stands  a  flagpole,  from  which,  on  state 
occasions,  flutters  a  flag,  a  Union  Jack 
with  three  letters  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner.  The  letters  are  H.  B.  C. — magic 
letters  in  the  north  country.  Over  the 
door  is  the  sign, 

HUDSON    BAY    COMPANY. 
POUNDED    1686. 

Behind  the  store  is  a  palisaded  yard, 
full  of  sharp-nosed,   snarling  dogs — Es- 
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Where  it  Takes  Skill  to  Handle  the  Canoe. 


kimo  sledge  dogs — which  must  be  penned 
in  securely  if  the  agent's  chickens  and  the 
small  dogs  of  the  Indians  are  to  live. 
Farther  back,  on  the  lake  shore,  is  a  row 
of  canoes,  Peterbdroughs  and  birch-barks. 
There  are  little  canoes  for  two,  and  great 
six-fathom  affairs  for  the  brigades  which 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  fur  country. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  the  missing  mule  path. 
Nature  made  the  fur  land  to  be  always  a 
fur  land.  Endless  rocks  frown  upon  road- 
builders  and  agriculturists,  while  a  hun- 
dred rivers  and  a  thousand  lakes  were 
made  to  float  canoes  to  the  farthermost 
corners  of  that  land  in  summer  and  to 
harden  into  snow-shoe  trails  in  winter. 

When  I  left  the  train  one  day  late  in 
August,  a  group  of  wigwams  across  the 
railroad  from  the  post  showed  that  the 
Indians  were  still  outfitting  for  their  win- 
ter in  the  bush.  On  the  steps  of  the 
store  sat  half  a  score  of  dusky  trappers, 
smoking  as  many  ancient  pipes.  In  front 
of  the  storehouse  next  door,  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  store  itself,  squatted  a  dozen  fat 
squaws.  Silent,  bashful  children  and 
snarling  little  dogs  with  sharp,  fox-like 
noses  filled  in  the  intervening  space. 

It  is  the  last  of  the  visiting  and  gos- 
siping before  they  set  out  for  their  trap- 
ping grounds.  Now  and  then  an  Indian 
gets  up  unconcernedly  and  saunters  into 
the  store.     Then,  in  tones  as  careless  as 


though  he  were  discussing  the  weather, 
he  begins  to  parley  with  the  agent.  The 
agent  looks  at  his  books.  The  Indian  ex- 
amines blankets,  axes,  tents,  guns,  traps, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  which  might 
be  useful  in  the  woods.  He  parleys  more, 
and  the  agent  does  some  more  figuring. 
Then  one  morning  the  Indian  and  his  wife 
and  his  children  are  at  the  store  when  the 
clerk  comes  to  open  up.  They  lug  away 
sacks  of  flour,  bacon,  blankets,  sugar,  tea, 
a  tent  and  traps,  from  the  little  muskrat 
trap  to  the  toothed  giant  for  black  bear. 
By  the  time  the  stuff  is  loaded  into  the 
canoe  a  dozen  of  the  dusky  ones  are  on 
hand,  as  is  the  agent.  They  say  good-by; 
the  agent  and  his  clerk  shake  hands  with 
the  family.  Then  the  trapper  and  his 
wife  and  ten-year-old  son  pick  up  paddles, 
push  off,  and  round  the  point  of  rock 
which  cuts  off  the  view  of  the  post.  One 
more  family  is  off  on  its  long,  long  winter 
journey.  The  free  life  of  the  forest  before 
them  holds  little  of  poetry.  For  days  and 
days  they  will  strain  at  paddle  and  pole, 
or  bend  beneath  the  load  of  the  pack  strap, 
on  the  portage.  Then  comes  the  struggle 
with  the  wilderness  for  food,  and  that 
wherewith  to  pay  the  debt  for  outfit,  and 
establish  credit  for  more  outfit  a  year  later. 

Outfitting  is  a  delicate  matter  of  finan- 
ciering, rendered    so  largely  by  the  fact 
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that  the  trappers  are  strict  adherents  to  the 
scriptural  injunction,  "Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow." 

One  day  last  spring  Jerry  and  his  family 
appeared  in  a  canoe  which  shot  around  the 
rocky  point  below  the  post.  They  had  a 
dozen  bear-skins,  besides  otter,  beaver 
and  mink.  The  agent  and  clerk  met 
them  at  the  shore  and  shook  hands.  Then 
the  furs  were  sold.  After  Jerry's  debt  was 
paid  he  bought  a  new  suit  and  a  derby  hat, 
an  accordion,  a  mouth  organ,  and  a  red 
and  blue  shawl  for  his  wife.  When  the 
furs  were  exhausted  he  remembered  that 
he  had  no  iiour  or  bacon.  He  trolled  that 
afternoon,  and  the  family  ate  boiled  pike 
for  supper. 

Jerry  hired  out  to  a  prospector  for  the 
summer  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  But 
the  prospector  bought  bacon  at  eighteen 
cents  a  pound  instead  of  sowbelly  at  fif- 
teen. Jerry  thought  lean  bacon  a  mighty 
poor  substitute  for  good  fat  sowbelly,  and 
being  oiJended  at  the  imposition  quit  work 
at  the  end  of  ten  days.  He  bought  him- 
self a  pair  of  boots  which  he  could  not 
wear  and  his  wife  a  bolt  of  bright  calico 
with  flowers  on  it.  His  fifteen  dollars 
being  exhausted,  he  remembered  that  there 
was  neither  flour  nor  pork.  So  he  trolled 
again,  and  again  ate  boiled  pike. 

The  company's  agent  knows  the  In- 
dians as  the  country  banker  knows  the 


farmers  of  his  county.  The  main  differ- 
ence is  that  the  Indian  never  has  any  ma- 
terial assets.  Yet  the  agent  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  it  is  safe  to  let  Jerry  have 
all  the  sowbelly,  flour  and  tea  he  wants 
to  take  with  him  to  his  trapping  grounds. 
And  he  lets  him  have  traps,  an  ax,  a  pair 
or  two  of  blankets,  a  fish  net,  and  maybe 
the  material  for  a  new  cotton  wigwam. 
He  never  doubts  that  when  spring  brings 
Jerry  back  there  will  be  furs  in  the  canoe 
to  more  than  pay  the  bill;  for  Jerry  is  a 
good  hunter. 

In  the  same  way  he  knows  that  when 
spring  comes  Jerry's  cousin  will  appear 
with  a  tale  of  hard  luck  and  show  about 
half  as  much  fur  as  Jerry.  Hard  luck  is 
what  he  calls  it,  but  the  agent  knows  it  is 
a  constant  factor  hidden  away  somewhere 
in  the  cousin's  personal  equation,  just  as 
it  is  in  the  equations  of  the  rest  of  us  who 
allow  circumstances  to  rule  instead  of  rul- 
ing circumstances.  Trappers  are  not  the 
only  men  who  like  to  call  the  vital  some- 
thing which  makes  one  man  effective  and 
another  not  by  the  poor  old  worn-out  name 
of  LUCK.  Jerry's  cousin  does  more  dick- 
ering than  Jerry,  but  he  gets  less  goods. 
He  must  patch  up  his  old  fish  net,  and 
snare  enough  rabbits  to  make  rabbit  blan- 
kets— not  bad  things,  by  the  way,  in  the 
bush.  He  takes  less  flour  and  much  less 
pork  than  Jerry. 

Then  there  is  DeMorie.     DeMorie  is  a 
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half-breed.  He  came  from  the  woods 
three  years  ago  with  a  fine  lot  of  furs.  His 
debt  at  the  store  was  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  godly  margin 
after  this  was  canceled.  But  Solomon 
Hochstein,  whose  free-trading  establish- 
ment is  only  a  pistol  shot  from  the  Com- 
pany's store,  met  him  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  and  invited  him  to  a  feast.  Hoch- 
stein had  tea,  sugar,  flour  and  tobacco  in 
plenty,  and  a  large  portion  of  bear  meat. 
DeMorie  had  tasted  neither  bread  nor  tea 
for  weeks.  When  the  feast  was  over, 
Hochstein  had  the  furs,  and  DeMorie  had 
a  due  bill  at  Hochstein's  store.  The  Com- 
pany's agent  had  a  valuable  insight  into  the 
ways  of  the  tribe  of  Hochstein  and  the 
family  of  DeMorie.  The  Company's  clerk 
told  me  what  happened  after  that. 

"  De  next  spring  I  went  out  to  meet 
DeMorie.  I  knew  he'd  be  down  de  river 
'bout  de  first  of  June,  so  I  took  Prosper 
Clairy  and  went  to  meet  him.  De  next 
day  Hochstein  come  up  with  us  where  we 
was  camped  and  say  he  let  our  Injuns 
alone  if  we  let  his.  We  said  all  right,  an' 
Hochstein  say  he  just  go  up  to  de  foot  of 
de  next  rapids  an'  wait.  We  waited  two 
day  more,  an'  no  Injuns- come.  We  sus- 
pect Hochstein  not  playin'  fair,  so  we  wait 
till  'bout  midnight  an'  paddle  up  to  his 
camp.  We  see  by  de  canoes  dat  he  have 
two  our  Injuns  camped  there,  an'  we  know 
Hochstein  dam'  liar.  So  we  slip  by  de 
camp  an'  pole  up  dat  rapid  to  de  smooth 
water,  tree  mile  above. 

"  We  just  come  in  time,  for  long  about 
noon  next  day  DeMorie  come.  We  have 
plenty  to  eat,  so  we  give  DeMorie  big  feast. 
Den  we  see  anuder  family  come  down,  an' 
dey  stop  to  eat  wid  us.  Den  anuder  an' 
anuder  till  we  have  all  de  Injuns  dat  hunt 
on  dat  river.  We  keep  up  de  feast  'bout 
two  days,  an'  all  dat  time  Hochstein  wait- 
in'  down  below.  Prosper,  he  is  Injun. 
He  go  round  askin'  all  de  trapper  sell  to 
me,  an'  I  was  feedin'  'em  more,  an'  I  buy 
all  de  fur. 

"  When  we  start  for  de  post.  Prosper  an' 
I  lead.  When  we  get  to  de  foot  of  de 
rapids  Hochstein  see  us  comin'  an'  begin 
to  swear.  Den  he  look  up  de  rapid  an' 
see  anuder  canoe,  an'  anuder.  De  more 
he  look  de  more  he  see,  an'  de  more  he  see 
de  more  he  swear.  Den  we  all  shoot  by 
an'  leave  him  dere  swearin'. 

"DeMorie  he  outfit  wid  de  Company 


dat  fall,  an'  next  spring  Hochstein  an'  I 
was  both  out  watchin'  for  him.  I  was 
up  de  river  above  Hochstein  when  De- 
Morie come  along.  I  think  I  got  him 
sure.  He  stop  an'  camp  dat  night  an'  say 
we  mus'  start  early  for  de  post.  He  say  he 
wake  me  so  we  all  start  togeder.  When 
I  get  up  next  mornin'  he  gone.  He  stole 
away  in  de  night  like  a  thief.  When  I  git 
to  Hochstein's  camp  Hochstein  he  laugh 
an'  say,  'Ah,  I  very  sorry  you  nod  here. 
DeMorie  hab  such  fine  otter.  Ah,  such 
very,  very  goot  otter.' 

"He  knew  I  like  otter  better  than  any 
other  fur,  an'  he  make  me  so  mad  I  swear 
all  de  way  to  de  post." 

DeMorie  expected  to  outfit  with  Hoch- 
stein that  fall.  But  the  latter  thought  it 
cheaper  to  let  the  Company  furnish  the 
credit.  Then  DeMorie  went  shame- 
faced to  the  store.  He  sat  on  the  stoop 
and  talked  with  the  other  trappers.  Then 
he  ventured  inside  and  sat  down  upon  a 
box.  That  afternoon  he  asked  for  credit, 
which  the  agent  declined  to  extend.  De- 
Morie hung  about  the  post  for  a  few  days. 
Then  with  his  wife  and  son  in  a  birch  ca- 
noe he  turned  toward  the  bush.  Rabbit 
blankets  and  a  birch  wigwam  were  all  very 
well,  so  far  as  they  went,  but  there  was  no 
flour  to  speak  of,  no  pork,  and  only  a  little 
tea.  Hehad  ahttle  ammunition  for  his  old- 
time  muzzle-loading  trade  gun,  and  he  had 
a  fish  net.  These  and  his  traps  and  rabbit 
snares  must  furnish  food  for  eight  long 
months  on  trapping  grounds  a  fortnight's 
journey  from  the  nearest  settlement.  It 
would  be  a  winter  without  flour  or  tea  or 
pork. 

The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  ahke  the 
world  over. 

The  priest  visits  the  post  at  outfitting 
time.  He  comes  on  a  hurried  visit,  for  he 
has  other  points  to  cover — some  of  them 
back  from  the  railroad,  a  day's  journey  or 
a  week's.  The  news  of  his  coming  goes 
through  the  wigwam  village,  and  there  is 
a  general  bringing  forth  of  precious  finery 
— rather  heterogeneous,  sometimes ;  derby 
hats  and  moose-skin  moccasins  on  the 
same  individual  at  the  same  time  look,  at 
best,  peculiar.  A  bells  rings,  and  from 
the  wigwams  comes  a  procession  of  solemn- 
looking  trappers,  trappers'  wives  with 
babies  on  their  backs,  and  little  children 
with  sober  faces  and  wondering  eyes,  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  ever-present  swarm  of  little 
Indian  dogs.  Sometimes  they  gather  in 
the  mission  house,  sometimes  around  the 
great  wooden  cross  which  stands  out 
among  the  blueberry  bushes ;  and  when 
mass  has  been  said  they  go  to  the  priest  to 
confess,  bring  babies  for  baptism  or  seek 
him  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Then,  the  rehgious  duties  of  a  year  being 
finished  in  a  day,  they  are  ready  to  turn 
back  to  the  forest. 

Because  the  priest's  visit  is  a  flying  one, 
while  the  gods  of  the  forest  are  always  call- 
ing, Christianity  and  paganism  become 
sadly  mixed  at  times.  Wherever  one  finds 
the  skeletons  of  deserted  wigwams  on  the 
long  trails  of  the  North  he  will  see  the 
bones  of  moose  or  caribou  or  bear  or 
lynx  hung  on  the  fir  trees  out  of  reach  of 
the  dogs.  If  the  hunter  cast  the  bones  of 
his  kill  to  the  dogs  the  god  of  the  hunt 
would  be  offended  and  withhold  further 
favors.  So  they  are  hung  high  out  of 
harm's  way.  It  becomes  embarrassing, 
this  jealousy  of  the  hunting  god,  some- 
times. When  the  hunter  gives  a  joint  of 
venison  to  the  priest,  for  instance,  if  he 
ask  the  priest  to  preserve  the  bones  the 
priest  chides  him  for  paganism  and 
threatens  dire  consequences  unless  he 
repent;  while  if  he  fails  to  do  so  there  is 
no  telling  what  the  Manitou  may  do  in  the 
way  of  vengeance.  Maybe  the  caribou 
will  be  driven  from  the  transgressor's  hunt- 
ing ground  just  when  the  spring  hunger  is 
beginning,  or  perhaps  the  bear  will  be 
withheld  from  his  traps.  The  priest's 
punishment  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  there 
is  something  even  more  dreadful  in  the 
anger  of  the  god  of  hunters  when  the  awful 
winter  finds  one  a  fortnight's  journey  from 
the  nearest  house. 

And  alongside  these  same  skeleton 
camps  one  finds  the  skeleton  of  a  conjuror's 
house.  The  name  of  the  conjuror  who 
tried  to  convert  my  friend,  the  Company's 
clerk,  is  well-nigh  unpronounceable.  The 
clerk  had  missed  a  case  of  guns  from  the 
store.  The  conjuror,  old  and  wrinkled 
and  withered  of  skin,  but  bright-eyed,  like 
Elijah  with  the  prophets  of  Baal,  proposed 
a  test  of  his  powers.  He  would  go  into  his 
tent  and  locate  the  guns.  The  tent  shook 
and  swayed  as  though  an  earthquake 
played  with  it;  mysterious  voices  came 
from  somewhere,  seemingly  the  upper  air. 
The  clerk's  hair  stood  on  end. 


"The  guns  are  in  the  store,"  said  the 
prophet. 

"No,  they're  not,"  said  the  clerk. 

"Yes." 

"  But  I've  hunted  through  the  store  and 
they're  not  there." 

"  Look  some  more.  They  are  in  the 
store." 

Full  of  dignity,  the  old  man  declined  to 
help  in  the  search.  He  had  spoken.  It 
was  not  his  place  to  prove  his  sayings  true 
And  he  would  discuss  the  matter  no  fur- 
ther. When  fall  came  the  clerk  opened  a 
box  labeled  traps,  and  found  in  it  guns. 
The  prophet  had  told  the  truth. 

"I  don't  know  what  made  the  tent  rock," 
said  the  clerk,  "  nor  what  made  the  voices. 
But  I  guess  he  had  sense  enough  to  know 
no  one  could  steal  the  guns  from  the  store 
in  broad  daylight  and  that  they  must  be 
there  somewhere.  That's  where  he  was 
smarter  than  I  was." 

All  trails  lead  to  Moose,  in  the  fur  coun- 
try— at  least  all  between  Lake  St.  John 
and  Winnipeg.  "Moose"  is  Moose  Fac- 
tory, away  down  on  James  Bay.  The 
roads  to  Moose  are  old,  old  roads.  Men 
packed  provisions  and  poled  canoes  on 
them  before  George  Washington  was  born. 
They  are  long  roads,  too;  days'  journeys 
going  down  and  weeks'  journeys  coming 
back — weeks  when  one  must  bend  to  the 
canoe  pole  from  sunrise  till  dark  in  one 
long,  muscle-rending  contest  with  the  cur- 
rent. The  men  who  travel  the  roads  to 
Moose  come  to  have  extended  acquaint- 
ances. When  two  canoes  meet,  as  likely 
as  not  the  men  will  shake  hands  and  recall 
a  former  meeting  a  thousand  miles  away, 
on  another  of  the  long  trails,  as  though  the 
whole  vast  North  were  a  little  neighbor- 
hood whose  people  all  know  one  another. 

With  Alfred,  a  full-blood  Cree,  in  the 
stern  of  the  canoe,  we  rounded  the  point 
that  hides  the  channel  from  the  post,  and 
entered  one  of  these  long  trails  to  Moose. 
We  paddled  among  Httle  fir-clad  islands 
of  harsh  archaean  rock,  and  passed  from 
lake  to  lake,  till  we  came  to  a  log  dock, 
built  very  many  years  ago  by  the  Company. 
We  packed  outfit  and  canoe  across  the  por- 
tage to  another  little  dock,  launched  again, 
and  found  ourselves  in  waters  which  flow 
to  Hudson  Bay.  We  passed  more  islands 
and  crossed  more  portages  and  twisted  and 
turned  among  puzzHng  channels.     Not  a 
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sign  of  civilization  was  visible  save  the 
paths  cut  out  at  the  portages,  and  the  rude 
company  docks. 

But  now  and  then  a  birch  bark  drawn 
up  on  shore,  or  a  glimpse  of  cotton  cloth 
through  the  trees,  or  smoke  curling  above 
the  tree-tops  told  us  that  the  land  was  not 
deserted.  Once  or  twice  guns  cracked  in 
the  woods,  and  once  or  twice  in  the  nar- 
rower channels  we  saw  the  stakes  and 
floats  of  a  net.  These  are  the  signs  of  hu- 
man life  one  sees  in  the  forest. 

It  was  near  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  when  Alfred  broke  a  long  silence: 

"When  we  pass  dat  point,  we  see  de 
post." 

And  sure  enough,  when  the  canoe  shot 


around  a  tongue  of  bare  rock,  we  saw 
ahead  half  a  dozen  little  white  buildings 
on  a  background  of  green.  This  is  an 
old-time  inland  post. 

We  are  taking  in  the  mail,  and  besides 
having  an  important,  official  sort  of  feel- 
ing, hope  it  may  bring  us  a  welcome.  But 
no  mail  is  needed  A  canoe  is  certain  to 
be  seen  from  afar.  When  we  reach  the 
dock  the  agent  waits  to  greet  us.  And 
Madame  is  not  far  behind.  We  must 
come  in  to  tea,  and  stay  for  the  night. 
After  we  have  chatted  an  hour  over  the 
tea-cups  and  two  hours  more  in  the  little 
parlor  and  are  ready  to  sleep,  we  find 
that  the  mail,  the  mail  we  counted  on  to 
secure  us  a  welcome,  the  first  mail  the  post 
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has  had  in  three  weeks,  has  not  been 
opened.  And  now  we  know  we  have  dis- 
covered the  extreme  of  hospitahty. 

It  is  a  great  company  that  controls  the 
trade  of  the  hmitless  fur  country.  And 
not  the  least  of  its  achievements  is  in  pla- 
cing in  its  far  scattered  wilderness  posts 
gentlemen,  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  blue- 
blooded  and  college  bred,  equally  at  home 
in  the  rapid,  on  the  hunt  or  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

There  is  much  of  comfort  at  this  post. 
Madame  has  a  piano,  carried  from  the 
railroad  in  a  six-fathom  canoe.  And  there 
is  a  cow,  brought  in  a  canoe  as  a  calf,  to 
grow  up  with  the  new  country. 

Next  night  we  camped  on  a  low  spot 
near  the  river  into  which  our  lakes 
emptied.  We  awoke  to  find  water  cover- 
ing the  ground  beneath  us,  but  rolled  over 
to  sleep  again  in  spite  of  it.  Next  day, 
about  noon,  we  saw  three  birch  canoes 
drawn  up  beside  the  stream,  and  a  fish  net 
drying  on  the  bushes.  Here  was  a  camp 
of  Indians;  and  a  desolate  camp  it  proved 
to  be.  Half  a  dozen  snarling,  yelping 
dogs  hung  at  our  heels  as  we  left  the  canoe. 
We  wondered  why  the  human  population 


did  not  turn  out  to  see  the  strangers. 
Through  the  trees  we  caught  glimpses  of 
a  cotton  wigwam  and  rising  smoke.  There 
proved  to  be  four  wigwams,  at  four  corners 
of  a  httle  parallelogram.  And  in  between 
clustered  half  a  dozen  big-eyed  children, 
while  at  the  fire  sat  an  old  woman, 
wrinkled  and  haggard,  yet  with  a  face 
full  of  a  quiet,  self-respectful  dignity 
which  one  could  not  but  admire.  She 
was  nursing  a  fire  of  wet  wood  underneath 
a  pail  of  stewing  fish.  One  wigwam  was 
open,  and  a  glance  within  showed  a  man 
and  a  child,  wrapped  in  rabbit  blankets, 
the  man  sick  unto  death.  The  camp  was 
sick.  Three  had  died  within  a  week  of 
measles.  We  smile  at  the  disease  and 
class  it  among  our  puerile  jokes,  but  it  lacks 
the  humorous  element  when  it  attacks  a 
family  in  its  camp  in  the  bush.  In  good 
weather  it  might  not  be  so  much  worse 
than  in  civilization ;  but  here,  where  it  has 
rained  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  where 
nursing  and  medical  attendance  are  im- 
possible, and  where  food  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  fish  net,  the  advent  of 
measles  into  camp  is  the  coming  of  a  spec- 
ter. Death  must  be  easy  in  the  forest 
when  it  comes  in  a  struggle  with  the  rapid 
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or  in  conflict.  But  when  it  stalks  as  con- 
tagion, and  the  victim  must  wait  passively 
its  coming,  with  no  chance  to  fight  for  life, 
it  is  a  creeping,  awful  thing. 

There  are  no  doctors  in  the  North.  One 
was  formerly  kept  at  Moose,  but  even  he 
is  gone  now.  So  when  one  gets  sick  he 
must  get  well  as  best  he  can;  or  die.  Al- 
fred, our  Cree  guide,  lived  formerly  at 
Moose.     He  was  married  and  had  a  child, 


survey  one  summer,  and  the  geologist 
wrote  the  agent  with  whom  the  Etiennes 
outfitted  that  Joe  was  the  best  Indian  he 
had  ever  hired;  he  had  been  up  and  had 
the  tea  boiled  and  was  ready  for  the  start 
every  morning  at  three.  Maybe  it  was 
family  pride,  or  pride  in  Joe,  that  made 
Etiennes  fight  death.  At  any  rate,  last 
winter,  after  a  long  chase  in  which  they 
ran  down  a  moose,  Joe  drank  cold  water 
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a  little  girl.  Once  he  went  out  to  the  rail- 
road with  the  bishop.  When  he  returned, 
five  weeks  later,  he  was  alone.  Both  wife 
and  child  were  dead.  The  Etienne 
family  were  famous  hunters  and  famous 
canoemen.     Joe  went  with  the  geological 


and  sat  down  to  cool  off.  He  took  cold, 
grew  worse,  and  coughed  the  cough  that 
Indians  fear.  That  was  north  of  Long 
Lake,  more  than  a  week's  journey  from 
the  railroad.  But  the  father  and  brothers 
loaded  Joe  upon  a  toboggan,  and,  with  the 
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mercury  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  be- 
low, tramped  all  the  long  way  out.  They 
found  a  physician.  He  examined  Joe, 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  No  use.  One 
lung  gone."  When  they  had  buried  the 
hunter  and  had  tramped  again  to  their 
Long  Lake  trapping  grounds,  the  Etiennes 
were  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  is 
best  to  wait  for  death  where  he  is  close  at 
hand. 

"  There  is  no  more  romance  in  the  fur 
trade  of  the  North,"  says  the  man  of  the 
Company.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
trader  and  the  voyageur  no  longer  fear 
the  arrow  or  the  bullet. 

But  I  wish  I  might  be  at  Moose  now, 
to  watch  a  struggle  there  in  the  depth  of 
the  forest.  One  day  •  last  summer  two 
loaded  freight  cars  were  side-tracked  at 
Missanabie.  Then  came  half  a  dozen 
Frenchmen  who  scoured  the  country  for 
canoes  and  canoemen.  They  unloaded 
the  cars,  and  loaded  the  canoes,  which 
floated  at  the  little  wharfs  on  Dog  Lake. 

"We  are  going  to  Moose,"  they  said. 
"We  are  going  to  Moose  to  trade."  Then 
the  populace  opened  its  eyes  and  its 
mouth  both  wide,  and  repeated: 

"To  trade?     Surely  not  to  trade." 


The  new  comers  offered  high  salaries 
to  young  men  of  the  Company,  but  when 
these  consulted  the  old  men  the  latter  said : 

"No,  anybody's  a  fool  who  goes  to 
Moose  to  trade  against  the  Company." 

They  did  go  to  Moose.  They  returned, 
and  went  again.  I  saw  one  of  their  canoes 
where  it  had  been  washed  up  in  the  eddy 
below  a  rapid  on  the  Moose  River.  Some 
Indian  boys  were  making  bows  of  its  ribs. 
I  saw  a  grave,  too,  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid. 
"A  fool  French-Canadian,"  they  said, 
"who  would  shoot  rapids  against  orders." 
The  second  brigade  returned,  and  the  win- 
ter settled  down  to  shut  out  for  months, 
long  months,  the  rival  traders.  There 
will  be  none  of  the  old-time  resort  to  rifles. 
But  men  of  the^  Company  shake  their 
heads  and  say: 

"  The  winters  are  long  at  Moose.  Game 
is  scarce,  and  the  Company  has  no  food 
to  sell  to  white  people  who  trade  in  the 
North." 

To  prove  that  there  is  none  of  the  old 
romance,  the  Company's  men  will  tell  of 
the  deeds  of  their  grandfathers,  for  son  has 
followed  father  in  the  fur  trade,  and  every 
family  is  rich  in  traditions.  This  ancestor 
went  cross-country  to  the  Arctic  and  ate 
nothing  but  fish,  without  even  salt,  for 
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months.  His  Indians  deserted  and  he 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  alone.  That 
one  was  trading  with  aWestern  tribe  when 
smallpox  came,  and  the  tribe  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  leaving  a  pile  of  unburied 
skeletons  for  years  to  mark  the  scene  of 
horror. 

"  Oh,  no,  there's  no  romance  now.  Noth- 
ing but  work,"  said  an  inland  clerk  of  the 
Company,  who  will  one  day  be  a  factor, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  were  before 
him. 

But  I  knew  that  last  spring  a  free  trader 
had  come  to  the  vicinity  of  the  post  with 
dog  teams  to  trade,  and  that  the  clerk  had 
been  sent  with  a  single  Indian,  traveling 
light,  to  meet  the  trappers  on  their  own 
grounds  and  make  sure  of  the  fur.  I 
mentioned  the  trip  and  asked: 

"What  outfit  did  you  take?" 

"Two  blankets,  our  rifles  and  two 
weeks'  food." 

"No  tent?" 


"  One  cannot  afford  to  carry  a  tent  when 
going  light,  and  besides  you  can  keep 
pretty  comfortable  without  one  if  the  wind 
doesn't  happen  to  be  bad.  We  got  our 
feet  frozen,  but  that  was  because  there  was 
a  blizzard.  It  was  a  bad  blizzard,  and 
hurt  the  trappers.  We  found  one  family 
starving  and  gave  them  all  the  provisions 
we  had.  We  knew  we  could  reach  the 
grounds  of  a  good  hunter  next  day." 

"And  you  started  to  find  him  with  no 
provision?" 

"  Yes.  We  found  his  camp,  but  he  was 
gone.  We  killed  three  ptarmigan  and 
some  whisky-jacks  and  lived  on  them 
till  we  got  to  the  post.  The  last  three 
days  we  couldn't  even  find  a  whisky- 
jack." 

"And  there's  no  more  romance  at  all, 
in  the  fur  trade?" 

"Not  hke  there  used  to  be.  No, it's  all 
work  now,  just  plain  hard  work;  about  like 
keeping  a  store  out  on  the  railroad." 


Camping  at  the  Post. 


A   TAPERING    TRAIL 

A  TOURIST  gives  this  description  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  trail.  This  particular  path 
leads  up  Goose  Creek,  near  Wagon-wheel  Gap,  Colorado.  "  The  first  five  miles,"  he 
said,  ■'  I  followed  a  wagon  road.  When  that  ran  out,  I  struck  into  a  horse  trail.  At  the 
end  of  that  I  found  a  cow  path.  When  that  gave  out,  I  ran  into  a  coon  track.  This  at 
last  led  me  into  a  squirrel  path ;  and  when  the  squirrel  path  ran  up  a  tree  I  was  lost." 


Repairing  Gill  Nets. 
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By  DR.   BARTON  WARREN  EVERMANN 


I'HOTOGRAl'HS    BY   THE   AUTHOR 


EXPANSION  has  brought  new  prob- 
lems, new  duties  and  greater  op- 
portunities to  the  naturalists  and 
sportsmen  of  America  as  well  as  to  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
government.  "  Now  that  you  have  bought 
quite  a  large  farm,"  said  Meriwether 
Lewis  to  President  Jefferson  in  1803, 
"don't  you  think  you  would  better  send 
me  and  my  friend  William  Clark  out  to 
see  what  it  is  hke?"  And  the  result  was 
the  "Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,"  one 
of  the  most  marvelously  interesting  and 
successful  in  all  history,  which  gave  the 
world  such  an  amount  of  information  re- 
garding the  geography,  geology  and  nat- 
ural history  of  that  hitherto  little  known 
region.  Following  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  territory  from  Texas 
to  California  came  the  various  Pacific 
Railroad  surveys,  each  with'  its  corps  of 
trained  naturalists,  whose  observations 
and  collections  added  enormously  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  animals  and  plants  of 
that  great  region. 

To  the  zoologist,  botanist  and  sports- 
man the  Philippines  are  to-day  a  veritable 
terra  incognita,  teeming  with  treasures  in 


whatsoever  line  one  may  care  to  under- 
take investigations.  The  insects,  fishes, 
and  other  aquatic  animals  of  that  great 
group  of  islands  are  practically  unknown, 
and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  species 
of  the  mammals,  birds  and  plants  have 
been  collected  or  are  represented  in  any 
museum.  But  it  will  not  long  remain  so. 
Already  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  other 
governmental  bureaus  are  beginning  to 
study  and  make  known  the  natural  re- 
sources of  those  islands.  An  inteUigent 
resident  of  Porto  Rico  recently  said  to 
the  writer:  "  The  United  States  has  learned 
more  about  the  animals  and  plants  of 
Porto  Rico  in  one  month  than  Spain 
found  out  in  four  hundred  years." 

Naturalists  had  not  so  seriously  neg- 
lected the  Hawaiian  Islands  before 
annexation.  Botanists  had  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  flora,  while  the 
birds  and  insects  had  been  studied  quite 
a  bit.  Aquatic  life,  however,  had  received 
only  little  attention. 

The  wise  policy  inaugurated  by  Jefferson, 
of  sending  parties  of  exploration  and  in- 
vestigation to  study  and  report  upon  the 
natural  resources  and  industries  of  our 
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newly  acquired  possessions,  continues  to 
be  that  of  our  government,  and  several 
parties  have  been  sent  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  since  annexation,  to  study  their 
natural  resources.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant inquiries  recently  ordered  by  the 
Congress  was  that  of  caUing  upon  the  U. 
S.  Fish  Commission  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  question  of  the  aquatic 
resources  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This 
investigation  was  carried  on  by  shore  par- 
ties in  the  summer  of  1901  and  by  the  Fish 
Commission  steamer  Albatross  in  1902. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  are  now 
nearly  ready  for  publication  by  the  Fish 
Commission. 

The  history  of  the  Hawaiian  fisheries  is 
extremely  interesting.  Previous  to  1830 
a  state  of  affairs  very  much  resembling  the 
feudal  system  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages  existed;  the  king  and  chiefs  own- 
ing all  the  lands,  while  the  common  people 
were  mere  tenants  at  will,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  support  their  feudal  lord  and  his 


numerous  retinue.  Not  only  were  the 
lands  owned  by  the  chiefs,  but  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
adjacent  to  their  estates  belonged  to  them. 
There  developed  also  a  system  of  tabu 
which  gave  the  ruling  classes  opportuni- 
ties for  inflicting  many  hardships  upon  the 
common  people.  The  tabu  was  a  pre- 
rogative adhering  exclusively  to  political 
and  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  was  common 
to  all  Polynesian  tribes,  it  having  been 
adopted  and  enforced  by  the  priesthood 
and  nobility  as  a  protection  to  their  lives, 
property  and  dignity.  In  many  instances 
the  penalty  for  breaking  a  tabu  was  death. 
Tabus  were  of  two  kinds,  perpetual  and 
temporary.  It  was  perpetual  tabu,  for 
example,  except  to  the  highest  nobihty,  to 
cross  the  shadow  of  the  king,  to  stand  in 
his  presence  without  permission,  or  to 
approach  him  except  upon  the  knees. 
Everything  pertaining  to  the  priesthood 
and  the  temples  was  under  perpetual  tabu. 
Squids,  turtles  and  certain  species  of  birds 


Bringing  in  the  Fish. 
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could  be  eaten  only  by  the  priests  and  the 
tabu  nobility.  Women  were  tabued  from 
eating  plantains,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  the 
flesh  of  swine  and  certain  fish.  Men  and 
women  were  allowed  under  no  circum- 
stances to  eat  together.  This  applied  to 
everybody  in  the  kingdom — king,  nobles 
and  common  people — and  was  necessarily 
one  of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  religious 
tabus.  The  temporary  tabus  were  the 
most  oppressive  and  dangerous  to  the  com- 
mon people,  as  they  were  apt  to  be  thought- 
lessly violated.  The  king  and  nobihty 
would  tabu  favorite  paths,  springs,  streams, 
or  bathing  places,  as  the  whim  seized 
them. 

In  the  fisheries  the  king  usually  had 
certain  fishes  tabued,  while  the  chiefs  or 
landlords  (konohikis)  had  the  same  privi- 
lege with  one  species  in  the  sea-fisheries 
belonging  to  their  respective  estates.  If 
fishermen  caught  any  of  the  tabued 
species,  they  were  compelled  to  turn  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  catch  over  to  the  landlord 
owning  the  adjacent  land. 

In  1839  the  king  gave  the  people  a 
written  constitution.  In  this  he  took  all 
the  fishing  grounds  from  those  owning 
them  and  gave  one  portion  to  the  common 
people,  one  portion  to  the  landlords  and 
the  remaining  portion  he  reserved  for  him- 
self. The  wording  of  this  document  is 
very  interesting,  as  witness  the  following: 
"  These  are  the  fishing  grounds  which  his 
Majesty  the  King  takes  and  gives  to  the 
people:  The  fishing  grounds  without  the 
coral  reef,  viz.,  the  Kilohee  grounds,  the 
Luhee  ground,  the  Malolo  ground,  to- 
gether with  the  ocean  beyond.  But  the 
fishing  grounds  from  the  coral  reef  to  the 
sea -beach  are  for  the  landlords  and  forthe 
tenants  of  their  several  lands,  but  not  for 
others.  But  if  that  species  of  fish  which 
the  landlord  selects  as  his  own  personal 
portion  should  go  on  to  the  grounds  which 
are  given  to  the  cornmon  people,  then  that 
fish  and  that  only,  is  tabued ;  if  the  squid, 
then  the  squid  only,  or  if  some  other 
species  of  fish,  then  that  species  only  and 
not  the  squid.  And  thus  it  shall  be  in  all 
places  all  over  the  islands;  if  the  squid, 
that  only;  and  if  in  some  other  place  it  be 
another  fish,  then  that  only  and  not  the 
squid."  If  any  one  took  a  species  of  fish 
that  was  tabued,  he  was  prohibited  from 
fishing  for  two  years. 

In  the  years  following,  various  modifi- 


cations and  changes  were  made  in  the  fish- 
ery regulations  from  time  to  time,  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  which  was  toward  greater 
privileges  and  more  exact  justice  for  the 
common  people.  The  rights  of  the  fisher- 
men and  of  the  konohikis  were  more 
clearly  defined  and  the  laws  simplified. 
The  rights  of  the  common  people  were  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time,  but  at  the  time  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  certain 
exclusive  fishing  privileges  had  grown  up 
and  become  recognized.  These  gave  to 
certain  individuals  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  fish,  not  only  in  the  ponds  or  artificial 
inclosures,  but  in  certain  portions  of  the 
adjacent  sea.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  annulled  these  rights  except  in  so 
far  as  pertaining  to  the  artificial  ponds. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
Hawaiian  fisheries  is  the  fish-ponds,  many 
of  which  were  built  so  long  ago  that  even 
tradition  does  not  approximate  the  date. 
They  were  all  originally  owned  by  the 
kings  and  chiefs  and  were  doubtless  built 
by  the  labor  of  the  common  people.  Usu- 
ally they  are  found  in  the  bays  indenting 
the  shores,  the  common  method  of  con- 
struction being  to  build  a  wall  of  lava  rock 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance 
to  a  small  bay  and  use  the  inclosed  space 
for  the  pond.  They  were  sometimes  con- 
structed on  the  sea-shore  itself,  in  which 
case  the  walls  were  built  out  from  two 
points  on  the  shore  some  distance  apart 
and  came  together  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
circle.  The  ponds  are  arranged  with  nar- 
row entrances  protected  by  sluice-gates 
which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  will,  and 
the  walls  are  always  somewhat  loosely 
built,  to  permit  the  water  to  flow  through 
freely.  When  it  is  desired  to  stock  the 
pond,  the  gates  are  left  open  when  the  tide 
is  running  in  and  the  fish  come  in  with  it ; 
the  most  common  being  young  ama  ama 
(mullet)  and  awa  (milk-fish).  The  in- 
coming tide  also  renews  the  water  in  the 
pond,  thus  keeping  it  pure,  and  bringing 
in  through  the  interstices  of  the  wall  an 
abundant  supply  of  food,  which  consists 
largely  of  diatoms  and  other  unicellular 
plants  and  small  crustaceans. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  mouth- 
parts  of  these  fishes  enables  them  to  strain 
food  of  this  nature  from  the  mud  and  uti- 
lize it.  The  organs  of  the  pharynx  are  cu- 
riously modified  into  a  filtering  apparatus. 
A  quantity  of  mud  or  sand  is  taken  into 
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the  mouth,  and, 
after  having  been 
worked  over  for 
some  time  be- 
tween thepharyn- 
geal  bones,  the 
rough  and  indi- 
gestible portions 
are  rejected,  only 
thenutritious  par- 
ti  cle  s  bei  ng 
retained.  These 
fish  thrive  well  in 
the  ponds  and 
soon  attain  a 
weight  of  several 
pounds.  The 
Ama  Ama  or 
mullet  is  the  same 
species  so  abun- 
dant on  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  and  is  an 
excellent  and  de- 
licious food-fish, 
alwayscommand- 
ing  a  high  price 
in  the  Honolulu 
market. 

In  the  fresh  and  brackish-water  ponds 
are  cultivated  gold-fish,  china-fish,  carp, 
oopu  (a  goby),  and  aholehole  (a  perch- 
like    fish     somewhat     resembfing      our 
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crappie).  No  at- 
tempt at  fish-cul- 
ture proper  is 
made  in  any  of 
these  ponds. 
Small  or  young 
fish  are  simply 
allowed  to  run 
into  the  ponds, 
or  are  caught  and 
placed  in  them, 
where  they  are 
retained  untilthey 
have  attained  a 
marketable  size. 

The  fishing 
population  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands 
is  quite  cosmo- 
politan, includ- 
ing, besides  the 
natives,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Portu- 
guese, English, 
and  South  Sea 
Islanders,  to  so 
large  an  extent 
til.  ui-tx.i.  thatpublicnotices 

posted  in  the 
fish-markets  are  usually  printed  in  five 
different  languages.  In  numbers  the 
Kanakas  (native  Hawaiians)  exceed  all 
others  combined,  explained  by  the  women 
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and  children  engaged  catching  the 
octopus  or  cuttle-fish  and  in  collect- 
ing various  species  of  edible  alga;.  The 
Japanese  rank  second  in  numbers,  are 
very  ingenious  and  industrious,  and  are 
the  only  fishermen  on  the  islands  at  all 
progressive.  The  chief  objection  to  them 
is  their  tendency  to  form  combinations  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  price.  The 
Chinese  confine  their  operations  chiefly  to 
along  the  shores.  A  few  years  ago  they 
began  leasing  the  fish-ponds  and  now  they 


practically  monopolize  that  branch  of  the 
industry,  as  well  as  being  quite  generally 
in  control  of  the  selling  in  the  markets.  A 
few  South  Sea  Islanders,  chiefly  from  the 
Gilbert,  Caroline  and  Marquesas  islands, 
are  engaged  in  fishing,  principally  at  Hono- 
lulu and  Lahaina.  They  are  expert,  hardy 
and  brave,  not  afraid  to  venture  far  from 
shore,  even  in  their  most  primitive  boats, 
and  are  more  industrious  than  the  Ka- 
nakas. 

The  fish-markets  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
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lands  are  very  interesting  places.  There 
are,  in  all,  seven  of  these,  one  each  at 
Honolulu,  Hilo  and  Wailuku,  and  four 
at  Lahaina.  The  best  equipped  is  that  at 
Honolulu,  which  is  valued  at  $155,000  and 
owned  by  the  Territorial  goverment.  Here 
a  competent  inspector  is  in  charge,  and 
all  fish  must  be  passed  by  him  before 
placed  upon  the  stalls.  In  this  manner 
complete  control  is  had  of  the  fish  sold  in 
the  city,  no  peddling  through  the  streets 
being  permitted.  The  fishermen  bring 
their  catch  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
landing  near  the  market,  where  they  are 
met  b}^  the  Chinamen  who  conduct  the 
retail  trade. 

Fish  brought  in  previous  to  noon  must 
be  sold  before  the  market  closes  that  day; 
but  if  brought  in  after  noon,  may,  if  not 
sold  before  the  market  closes,  be  kept  in 
cold  storage  and  placed  in  the  stalls  next 
morning,  but  must  be  distinguished  by  a 
placard  bearing  the  words  "Iced  fish." 
The  stalls  are  inspected  frequently,  un- 
wholesome fish  are  condemned,  and  the 
market  is  thus  kept  in  excellent  condition. 
No  ice  is  used  around  the  market. 

The  larger  fish  are  dressed  without 
loss  in  dressing,  the  head,  entrails,  etc., 
all  being  sold,  and  the  smaller  ones  sold 
round,  often  while  yet  alive.  Fish  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  sold  by  the  pound,  but  by 
the  piece  or  quantity,  the  retailer  asking 
so  much  for  a  fish  or  bunch  of  small  fish, 
or  for  a  piece,  if  the  fish  be  cut  up;  and 
the  prices  asked  and   received  are   per- 


haps higher  than  at  any  other  sea-port 
town  in  the  world.  Fish  of  kinds  which 
in  our  large  cities  would  not  bring  over 
eight  or  ten  cents  a  pound,  sell  in  Honolulu 
for  the  equivalent  of  thirty  to  forty  cents 
a  pound,  and  some  species  which  would  not 
be  eaten  at  all  in  America  are  among  their 
best  and  most  highly  prized  food-fishes. 

While  the  fisheries  are  of  considerable 
importance  now,  they  could  easily  be  ex- 
panded if  proper  attention  were  given 
them.  For  many  years  the  native  Hawaii- 
ans,  who  fish  spasmodically,  held  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  business,  but  recently  the 
Japanese  have  engaged  in  it  in  large  num- 
bers, and  as  they  give  their  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  business,  they  are  grad- 
ually assuming  control  of  the  industry. 

Most  of  the  fishing  is  done  near  shore 
and  about  the  reefs,  and  the  gear  used  is 
varied  in  its  character,  the  principal  forms 
being  gill-nets,  seines,  bag-nets,  cast-nets, 
dip-nets,  hand-lines,  baskets  and  spears. 
No  effort  is  made  to  work  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  except  with  hand-lines.  The 
beam-trawl,  so  effective  in  our  deep-water 
fisheries,  is  unknown  to  the  fishermen  of 
these  islands.  The  native  Hawaiians  use 
in  fishing  exclusively  the  canoe  which  is 
hollowed  out  of  the  Koa  tree,  fitted  with 
an  outrigger  that  balances  and  keeps  it 
from  capsizing.  The  combination  makes 
a  surprisingly  seaworthy  boat.  The  na- 
tives are  very  expert  in  handling  these 
canoes  and  make  long  voyages  in  them 
even  in  heavy  weather. 


The  Native  Fish-pond. 
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By  T.   S.  VAN  DYKE 


DRAWINGS    BV    H.    McBURNEY 


FEW  know 
that  there  is 
still  a  place 
in  a  civilized  part 
of  our  Union 
where  the  wild 
goose  is  so  plenty 
as  to  be  deemed 
a  nuisance.  Yet 
such  is  the  case 
in  California, 
w  here     this     fine 


bird  raids  the  grain  fields  in  winter  in 
such  vast  throngs  that  bands  of  mounted 
men,  riding  about  and  shooting  just  to 
scare  them,  have  long  been  an  important 
feature  on  many  of  the  great  ranches.  So 
great  are  the  numbers  and  so  difficult  to 
reduce  with  any  number  of  guns  that, 
though  everywhere  standing  high  in  the 
esteem  of  sportsmen,  they  are  treated  like 
the  hare  and  the  bear — left  without  any 
protection  from  the  law,  that  is  so  strict 
on  other  game. 

Like  the  bear,  the  goose  knows  quite 
well  how  to  protect  itself.  The  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  fool  arises  from  com- 
paring it  with  its  tame  cousin.  No 
one  who  has  spent  a  day  in  the  attempt 
to  verify  the  comparison  ever  made  it 
again.  The  wildest  creatures  in  captivity 
are  generally  those  that,  like  the  quail 
and  grouse  family,  have  little  fear  of  man 
until  he  comes  within  a  few  yards.  But 
the  sandhill  crane,  the  whooping  crane, 
the  turkey  and  the  deer  family,  that  have 
little  use  for  man  at  any  distance,  quickly 
become  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  his  hand. 
In  the  latter  class  is  the  goose.     But  so 


long  as  it  is  wild  and  free  it  is  the  hardest 
to  bag  of  any  bird  found  in  equal  num- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  the  sandhill 
and  whooping  cranes.  By  fair  means  it 
is  often  impossible,  while  the  foulest  often 
fail  to  amuse  those  who  hunt  for  the  bag 
alone. 

The  charm  of  game  is  like  the  charm 
of  beauty — indefinable.  If  reducible  to 
line  and  rule  it  would  evaporate.  Thou- 
sands prefer  the  little  bob-white  or  wood- 
cock to  the  superior  avoirdupois  of  the 
pinnated  grouse,  but  none  can  say  why, 
just  as  it  is  with  thousands  who  hunt  the 
deer,  but  would  not  leave  their  business  a 
day  to  bag  the  larger  elk  or  moose.  So 
no  one  can  say  why  the  silvery  honk  of 
the  Canada  goose  sends  such  a  strange 
thrill  through  every  nerve  as  it  falls  from 
the  autumn  sky;  why  the  white  cloud  of 
the  snow  goose  wakes  such  queer  sensa- 
tions as  it  floats  across  the  dark  blue  vest 
of  chaparral  that  robes  the  distant  hills; 
or  why  the  wild,  tumbling  descent  of  the 
white-fronted  goose  to  the  surface  of  the 
lagoon  stirs  such  tumult  in  his  blood.  He 
can  only  say  that  they  are  game,  which  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  that  they  are 
beautiful — which  they  are  in  all  their 
aerial  movements. 

And  why  should  one  wish  to  kill  them  ? 

For  the  strongest  of  reasons — ^because 
their  ways  of  baffling  your  greatest  care 
are  so  many  that  you  find  you  are  the  fool 
instead  of  the  goose.  The  fact  that  they 
are  not  so  quick  as  many  other  birds  is  of 
little  aid  when  the  great  problem  is  how 
to  get  close  enough  to  make  sure  of  one, 
even  with  the  rifle. 

The  common  method  of  shooting  geese 
from  a  pit  in  the  ground  so  deep  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  birds  to  see  a  man,  with 
tamed  cripples  staked  on  the  greensward 
around  it  that  retain  just  enough  of  their 
old  nature  to  call  their  comrades  to  de- 
struction, is  almost  indispensable  to  suc- 
cessful market  shooting.  So  is  killing 
trout  with  dynamite  in  places.  And  the 
two  bear  such  a  painful  resemblance  that 
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no  sportsman  cares  to  hunt  in  that  way 
more  than  once.  Not  much  better  are 
the  painted  decoys  with  which  the  stu- 
pidest kind  of  murder  may  often  be  com- 
mitted when  a  good  hne  of  flight  lies  over 
rolling  hills,  aglow  with  the  bright  green 
grass  of  winter,  and. with  no  bushes  near 
by,  or  anything  else  behind  which  a  man 
can  hide.  The  fact  that  such  means 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  expensive  out- 
fits maintained  to  keep  the  decoys  and 
carry  them  to  the  field,  in  a  land  where 
geese  remind  one  of  the  palmy  days  of 
the  passenger  pigeon  in  the  old  Western 
States,  indicates  that  there  is  something 
serious  about  bagging  this  big  wanderer 
from  thfe  North.  Such  is  the  fact,  and  he 
who  would  bag  even  one  by  fair  means 
must  be  a  master  of  patience  and  caution. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  there  has  rarely 
been  a  time  when  any  amount  of  snake 
locomotion  would  be  of  much  use,  for  the 
goose  long  since  lost  confidence  in  rushes, 
bushes,  weeds,  fences  or  rock-piles  behind 
which  a  man  can  sneak.  In  like  manner 
the  goose  long  since  learned  to  suspect  that 
embodiment  of  innocence,  the  gentle  ox, 
and  can  often  tell  quite  well  whether  an 
ox  has  too  many  legs  or  when  two  of  them 
are  too  large  or  lack  the  right  shape.  The 
days  when  the  native  riders  of  the  old 
Spanish  blood  could  make  a  sudden  whirl 
with  a  swift  mustang,  and  dash  down 
wind  into  a  flock  so  suddenly  that  before 
they  could  rise  against  the  wind,  as  is 
their  fashion,  the  rider  could  strike  one 
with  a  whip  or  reach  one  with  a  club 
thrown  into  the  flock,  have  long  since 
passed  away.  The  same  is  true  of  driving 
into  a  flock  with  a  light  wagon  and  a  pair 
of  sure-footed  mustangs  in  runaway  speed, 
in  time  to  catch  one,  or  even  two,  with  a 
shotgun  before  they  could  get  out  of 
reach  after  rising  against  the  wind — a 
wild  and  exciting  sport  in  which  you  were 
almost  as  liable  to  get  pitched  out  of  the 
bouncing,  careening  wagon  as  to  make 
the  coveted  double  shot. 

Though  it  is  many  a  year  since  I  have 
tried  it,  I  presume  there  is  little  use  now- 
a-days  in  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  face 
downward,  with  the  gun  underneath,  and 
not  moving  even  an  eyehd,  until  you  can 
hear  the  wings  just  over  you.  This  was 
once  very  effective,  if  you  were  quick 
enough  in  jumping  to  a  shooting  position. 
Lying  the  same  way  in  a  cut  or  little  gully 


in  the  ground  used  to  be  still  better.  But 
neither  is  reliable  now. 

Not  very  much  is  gained  in  trying  to 
reach  the  goose  with  huge  guns  or  heavy 
shot.  If  you  cannot  in  some  way  lure  it 
within  range  of  an  ordinary  gun  your  bag 
will  not  be  very  heavy,  no  matter  what 
you  may  use.  Nor  do  you  gain  much  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  shot  above  that 
required  by  the  ordinary  gun.  At  one 
hundred  yards  or  over  BB  shot  will  likely 
be  more  effective  than  No.  4  shot,  but 
you  are  not  likely  to  bag  a  single  goose 
with  either.  Nothing  has  ever  surprised 
the  tyro  more  than  the  way  a  heavy  charge 
of  buckshot  will  find  its  way  through  a 
big  flock  inside  of  a  hundred  yards  with- 
out bringing  a  feather,  or  the  way  you  can 
hear  some  shot  strike — on  the  wings  gen- 
erally— without  making  one  of  the  flock 
even  waver.  If  they  cannot  be  brought 
within  reach  of  No.  3  or  4  shot  there  will 
be  little  game  bagged  with  the  shotgun, 
and  it  will  be  still  better  if  they  can  be 
got  within  reach  of  No.  6  in  a  twelve 
gage.  A  light  load  of  shot  and  an  extra 
heavy  one  of  powder  will  then  do  more 
all-round  work  than  a  more  murderous- 
looking  arsenal. 

One  who  wants  a  large  bag  of  geese  to- 
day will  do  best  by  hiring  the  pit  and  de- 
coys of  the  market  shooter  as  well  as  his 
attendance.  Hardly  any  sportsman  keeps 
such  an  outfit,  and  hence  there  is  scarcely 
any  way  of  getting  a  good  bag  with  the 
shotgun  in  most  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
except  at  night.  This,  even  by  moon- 
hght,  is  not  half  as  simple  as  it  sounds, 
but  it  is  far  better  sport  than  shooting 
from  the  pit  with  live  decoys ;  and,  as  it  is 
not  forbidden  by  law,  and  is  less  destruc- 
tive in  results,  it  is  quite  as  respectable. 
There  are  places  where  the  geese  still  fly 
low  enough  by  day  for  fair  shooting  from 
a  common  blind  without  decoys.  But 
they  are  so  rare  that  it  will  seldom  repay 
one  the  trouble  to  look  them  up. 

The  main  resource  for  enduring  sport  is 
the  rifle,  and  as  far  back  as  1880,  when 
geese  thronged  the  flowery  plains,  dotted 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  lagoons,  and 
made  every  quarter  of  the  sky  ring  with 
their  wild  notes,  I  laid  aside  the  shotgun 
as  too  easy,  and  relied  entirely  on  the  rifle. 

But  not  for  shooting  on  the  wing.  The 
"champion  wing  shot  with  the  rifle," 
who  used  to  challenge  the  world  so  often 
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because  he  could  pulverize  glass  balls  at 
no  distance  and  with  no  cross  motion, 
would  have  had  a  grand  surprise  in  find- 
ing that  the  goose  that  looked  so  large 
and  so  slow  was  really  farther,  smaller, 
and  swifter  than  he  imagined.  It  is  al- 
ways too  far  for  snap  shooting,  and  be- 
fore you  can  catch  your  sights  against 
the  sky  and  throw  them  the  right  distance 
ahead  of  the  bird,  it  is  sheering  in  a 
way  that  rapidly  increases  the  distance 
while  deranging  all  calculations  about  its 
forward  motion.  Occasional  hits  give 
great  satisfaction,  but  as  it  takes  most  of 


of  Cahfornia's  winter.  Breeding  far  be- 
yond where  Klamath  spreads  its  leagues 
of  marshy  shores  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
white  man,  the  geese  streamed  down  upon 
the  broad  plains  and  rolling  slopes  of 
California  as  soon  as  the  first  rains  of 
autumn  changed  the  sad  surhmer  hues  to 
smihng  green.  Before  the  sheen  of  ma- 
turity crept  over  the  scarlet  berries  of  the 
heteromeles  or  the  gold  of  the  lucerne  be- 
gan to  glow  along  the  hills;  before  even 
the  burr-clover  lifted  its  green  above  the 
brown  carpet  of  last  winter's  grass,  or 
the  fern-like  leaves  of  the  alfileria  covered 


"  The  Mexicans  used  to  dash  down  wind  into  a  flock  of  geese  so  suddenly  as  to  be  able  to  strike  une  with 
a  whip  before  it  could  get  out  of  reach." 


one's  wits  to  get  even  within  shotgun  range, 
good  flying  shots  with  the  rifle  are  neces- 
sarily rare. 

One  not  used  to  the  rifle  begins  by  firing 
into  the  middle  of  a  flock.  The  way  the 
ball  can  skip  through  what  seems  a  solid 
mass  without  touching  a  bird  is  one  of  the 
strange  things  about  shooting.  Although 
one  may  have  had  similar  experience  with 
the  shotgun,  he  has  to  try  it  again  with  the 
rifle  many  a  time  before  he  will  learn  that 
he  must  shoot  at  a  single  bird.  Never 
did  nature  furnish  more  attractive  targets 
in  such  great  numbers  and  on  such  a 
lovely  rifle  range  as  on  the  sunlit  green 


the  somber  red  of  the  sunburned  slopes,  the 
"honk"  of  the  Canada  goose  fell  from  the 
darkening  sky.  So  wildly  sweet,  so  pene- 
trating, yet  so  soft,  it  drew  the  eye  at  once 
to  where  in  long,  majestic  lines  the  wild 
goose  swept  along  as  if  earth  and  sky  were 
his.  And  it  seemed  as  if  they  were.  The 
hght  green  shoots  of  barley  and  wheat, 
responding  to  the  first  touch  of  moisture, 
vanished  on  many  an  acre  where  in  long, 
curling  spirals,  thousands  of  geese  sailed 
softly  down  out  of  the  upper  sky.  Like 
some  other  creatures  they  appreciated 
what  costs  money  and  labor — of  others — 
and  left  the  rich  grasses  on  which  their 
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fathers  had  fattened,  to  tell  the  new  settler 
that  he  was  welcome  to  their  land.  And 
few  things  were  more  amusing  than  the 
frantic  endeavors  of  that  same  settler  to 
protect  his  crops  and  secure  a  game  dinner 
at  the  same  stroke.  .  It  did  not  need  a  very 
large  field  to  give  the  geese  time  to  secure 
quite  a  bite  before  the  granger  could  get 
within  dangerous  distance;  and  then  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  other  side  of  the  field 
was  nothing  to  a  goose,  but  considerable 
to  the  irate  farmer  who  saw  his  grain  dis- 
appearing along  with  his  hopes  of  dinner. 
A  little  of  this  taught  him  that  the  surest 
way  to  get  bread  was  to  abandon  all  hope 
of  meat,  dash  about  on  horseback,  and  fire 
merely  to  scare  the  geese.  As  his  fields 
expanded,  so  did  the  geese;  more  riders 
became  necessary,  and  so  "goose  cav- 
alry" became  an  established  branch  of 
the  service  on  some  of  the  great  grain 
farms  of  California. 

In  this  work  the  Canada  goose  was  as- 
sisted by  its  little  brother — Hutchin's 
goose — in  smaller  numbers,  and  in  eA^en 
larger  numbers  by  its  cousins,  the  white- 
fronted  goose,  commonly  called  gray  or 
black  brant,  and  the  snow  goose,  com- 
monly called  white  brant,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  white-fronted  goose.  From 
the  cold  and  rainy  North  all  these  de- 
scended in  numbers  untold  upon  the 
sunny  slopes  of  the  southern  coast. 
Wherever  the  valleys  or  plains  were 
open,  enough,  and  where  the  hills  were 
low  and  bare  of  brush,  but  covered  with 
the  silvery  green  of  the  springing  wild 


oats,  or  preparing  to  unfold  a  wealth 
of  poppies  and  violets,  all  these  geese 
could  be  seen  every  day  in  winter  until 
the  soft  pink  of  the  purslane  began  to  pale 
beneath  the  brighter  red  of  the  painted 
cup  and  the  heavy  indigo  of  the  larkspur 
to  overwhelm  the  tender  hues  of  the  blue- 
eyes.  All  they  needed  was  room  enough 
to  satisfy  a  love  for  the  wild  and  free,  and 
even  as  late  as  1885  they  had  enough. 
There  was  no  fairer  sight  than  a  hundred 
or  more  Canada  geese  standing  in  solemn 
gray  upon  a  sunny  knoll,  with  black  necks 
and  heads  like  the  tops  of  so  many  ten- 
pins, with  white  collars  gleaming  in  the 
sun,  and  so  closely  massed  it  would  seem 
as  if  a  small  ball  could  score  at  least  one. 
Yet  it  was  easy  to  see  not  one  such  flock 
but  hundreds,  with  one  glance  over  the 
greening  land.  And  among  them  many 
a  patch  of  white  reflected  the  warm  sun 
where  the  snow  geese,  in  still  larger  flocks, 
were  feeding  on  the  rich  grass,  mingled 
with  many  a  one  of  lighter  gray  where  the 
white-fronted  goose  associated  only  with 
itself.  And  all  this^  time  the  clamorous 
call  of  more  snow  geese  rang  to  the  sunlit 
earth  with  the  clangorous  cackle  of  more 
white-fronted  geese  and  the  ever  welcome 
"honk"  of  the  Canada,  with  flock  after 
flock  rising  from  earth  to  sky,  and  as  many 
more  descending  in  all  sorts  of  lines  to 
earth. 

About  the  middle  of  the  morning  most 
of  the  geese  sought  the  smooth  face  of 
some  large  pond,  and  the  best  shooting 
with  the  shotgun  used  to  be  on  the  lines 
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of  flight  they  took 
in  going  and  re- 
turning. But  this 
was  far  out  on  the 
land,  and  near  the 
water  was  generally 
the  last  place  to  at- 
tempt a  bag.  For 
the  action  of  geese 
alighting  in  water  is 
very  different  from 
their  action  in 
alighting  on  land. 
In  all  the  range  of 
nature  I  know  no 
more  charming 
sight,  yet  nothing 
is  more  marvelous 
than  the  number  of 
people  who  have 
never  seen  it  even 
among  those  who 
have  hunted  a  great 
deal.  The  Canada 
goose  sometimes 
ahghts  in  water  for 
his  morning  sun- 
bath  in  much  the 
same  style  as  he 
settles  downward 
to  the  plain;  but  the  snow  goose  rarely 
does  so,  and  the  white  -  fronted  never 
within  my  observation.  A  long,  curl- 
ing line,  as  if  the  birds  were  descend- 
ing an  invisible  flight  of  winding  stairs, 
with  every  wing  stiffly  set  and  every  white- 
collared  throat  silent  as  the  grave,  gen- 
erally marks  the  descent  of  the  Can- 
ada. It  is  rarely  less  than  several  hun- 
dred feet  where  the  birds  come  from  a 
distance,  and  when  coming  in  over  table- 
lands to  a  lagoon  in  a  valley,  is  often  a 
thousand  feet  or  more.  Often  it  is  in  a 
long,  slowly  lowering  line  or  wedge,  but 
in  all  cases  it  is  marked  by  vast  dignity 
and  generally  with  impressive  silence,  until 
bird  after  bird,  with  gentle  splash,  settles 
into  the  water,  when  every  throat  is 
hushed. 

Coming  from  afar  in  a  big  white  cloud, 
the  snow  geese  before  reaching  the  edge 
of  the  pond  mass  suddenly  up  in  a  long 
column  inclined  some  forty  degrees  from 
the  vertical.  Every  black-tipped  wing  is 
thrown  outward  and  downward  and  rig- 
idly set,  with  the  axis  of  the  body  about 
corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  whole 


column.  Anything 
like  sailing  is  thus 
impossible,  and  the 
whole  descent  is  a 
slow  setthng,  or 
drifting  downward, 
almost  as  gentle  as 
the  fall  of  a  gossa- 
mer skein  on  the 
still  air  of  Indian 
summer. 

Both  these  geese 
may  thus  enter  the 
pond  low,  but  the 
white-fronted  goose 
swings  over  it  high 
in  air  as  if  he  en- 
joyed the  play.  He 
is  reasonably  silent 
about  it  as  he  floats 
a  thousand  feet  or 
more  above  the 
water,  where  he 
lines  up  for  the 
great  plunge.  Then 
the  edge  of  the  line 
breaks,  and  as  if 
struck  suddenly 
rigid  by  the  thun- 
derbolt, yet  with  ev- 
ery throat  tuned  to  concert  pitch  in  a  wild 
medley,  the  birds  pitch,  dive,  tumble  and 
gyrate  sidewise,  upside  down,  roUing  over 
in  air  in  every  imaginable  way,  a  cataract 
of  whirhng  hfe,  down  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  water.  There  the  grand  go-as-you- 
please  march  suddenly  ends,  the  wild 
clamor  of  every  throat  is  stilled,  each 
goose  rights  itself  in  a  twinkling,  drifts 
into  an  orderly  line,  and  floats  a  few  yards 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  then  drops 
its  feet,  raises  its  neck  and  head,  and 
throwing  back  its  wings  slides  into  the 
water  as  gently  as  the  reflection  of  the 
fleecy  clouds  it  left  above. 

Every  lover  of  the  rifle  knows  at  once 
what  such  conditions  imply — plenty  of 
shots  that  call  for  the  very  highest  skill. 
When  this  can  be  enjoyed  on  a  landscape 
that  in  the  East  would  set  the  spring  poets 
crazy,  yet  one  over  which  the  sportsman 
can  travel  almost  anywhere  in  a  buggy  or 
saddle  without  meeting  swamps  or  any 
of  the  ordinary  discomforts  of  wild-fowl 
shooting,  fun  with  the  rifle  comes  near 
reaching  its  climax.  But  the  very  charm 
of  the  rifle  is  that  plenty  of  targets  does  not 
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always  mean  plenty  of  game,  and  never 
was  the  contrast  so  striking  as  here.  You 
were  never  farther  from  the  possibility 
of  committing  mere  stupid  murder  than 
you  were  here  when  you  could  see  a  mil- 
lion geese  in  a  day,  and  sometimes  almost 
at  once.  Your  shots  are  all  too  long  to 
permit  of  anything  but  the  greatest  care 
in  sighting.  You  have  a  small  dull  bull's 
eye  at  an  unknown  distance  instead  of  the 
bright  contrast  you  have  on  the  target  at 
a  measured  distance  and  always  in  the 
same  light.  The  four  inches  that  you 
may  have  learned  to  hit  so  well  on  the 
target  at  one  hundred  yards  become  pain- 
fully small  when  the  dull  gray  of  the  goose 
on  a  green  ground  is  used  instead  of  the 
white  against  the  black  of  the  target.  You 
soon  find  that  open  hunting  sights,  coarse 
enough  for  reasonable  quickness  on  flying 
shots,  are  not  fine  enough  for  the  many 
fine  shots  you  are  offered  beyond  a  hun- 
dred yards.  You  need  globe  and  peep 
sights  also,  and  to  know  how  to  use  them 
— or  rather  how  not  to  use  them — for  the 
art  of  letting  long-range  sights  alone  when 
after  game  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  of  shoot- 
ing.    When  shooting  at  geese  in  water 


you  may  have  distances  ascertained  before- 
hand by  floats  in  the  pond  at  which  you 
have  tested  the  rifle.  Even  then  you  are 
a  long  way  from  a  sure  thing ;  for  not  only 
is  the  mark  small,  but  the  effect  of  light 
on  the  water  in  creating  aberration  seems 
greater  than  on  land.  In  shooting  on 
land  you  can  get  no  sighting  shots,  for 
geese  never  wait  for  any.  Your  first  guess 
must  be  correct.  But  you  can  go  on  for 
another  flock,  which  may  not  be  very  far, 
whereas,  if  on  the  pond,  you  must  await 
a  new  arrival,  for  every  shot  clears  an  or- 
dinary lagoon  of  all  the  geese. 

With  the  conditions  of  to-day  somewhat 
changed  by  increased  settlement,  such  is 
the  shooting  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Most 
people  prefer  the  gun,  and  if  the  only  ob- 
ject is  a  bag  it  is  the  best,  provided  you  are 
properly  fitted  out.  But  wherever  geese 
are  plenty  enough  for  that  they  are  plenty 
enough  for  the  finest  of  shooting  with  the 
rifle,  and  in  the  great  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  one  can  hardly  fail 
to  find  fine  sport  almost  any  day  in  winter 
or  early  spring,  with  no  one  to  object  to 
making  all  the  noise  one  wishes.  Better 
legislation  has  helped  matters  too. 


SPRING  TWILIGHT 


By  EMERY  POTTLE 


WHEN  shadows  dim  the  last  late  sky, 
And  twilight  sets  one  keen  white  star, 
From  some  near  hedge  in  gentle  gloom, 
Out  thrills  a  thrush's  homing-cry 
Through  the  still  air, — tiU  faint  and  far 
Sweet  answer  fills  night's  lonely  room. 


THE  BROWN  HABIT 


By  ALFRED  STODDART 


THE  M.  F.  H.  and  three  or  four  of  the 
club  members  were  discussing  the 
matter  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Country  Club. 

"One  thing  seems  certain,"  said  Brad- 
bury, the  Master,  "unless  we  can  find 
some  way  to  placate  old  Crawley  it's  going 
to  be  mighty  poor  sport  hunting  this  part 
of  the  country  this  season." 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  Dick  Mid- 
dleton.  "  It  seems  you  can't  throw  a  stone 
without  hitting  the  old  curmudgeon's 
farm,  and  the  foxes  all  know  it  too.  They 
never  head  anywhere  else  nowadays." 

"Old  Crawley  won't  sell  at  any  price. 
Says  he  has  money  enough  and  the  place 
suits  him.  That's  what  he  told  Dick 
Wilkins  when  he  tried  to  buy  it  for  a  stock- 
farm.  Old  Crawley  said  if  the  farm  was 
good  enough  for  Wilkins,  it  was  good 
enough  for  him." 

"I  tell  you  what,  fellows,"  cried  Middle- 
ton  suddenly.  "I've  got  an  idea.  Did 
you  ever  see  his  daughter?  " 

"  Didn't  know  he  had  one,"  growled 
Bradbury,  "  and  if  she  is  anything  like  the 
old  man  I  don't  want  to  see  her." 

"Well,  she  isn't  in  the  least  like  the  old 
man,  and  what's  more,  she's  a  stavin' 
pretty  girl,"  answered  Middleton. 

"  Well,  what's  that  got  to  do  with  your 
idea,  and  how  is  it  going  to  help  matters  so 
that  we  can  hunt  over  old  Crawley's  farm  ?  " 

"Simply  this.  You  and  I,  Bradbury, 
are  married  men;  but  Goring,  here,  and 
Brentwood  and  Wright  are  all  single  and 
unattached.  It  has  come  to  this;  one  of 
them  must  make  love  to  old  Crawley's 
pretty  daughter." 

"Yes,  and  have  the  shot-gun  turned  on 
us  instead  of  on  the  hounds,"  growled  Phil 
Wright.     "No,  thank  you." 

"  Can't  you  think  of  a  better  plan  than 
that,  Middleton?"  asked  Goring. 

"Confound  it,  man,"  interjected  Brad- 
bury, "it's  a  very  good  plan;  and  as  the 
M.  F.  H.  of  this  hunt  I  insist  on  your  giv- 
ing it  a  trial.  I  don't  care  which  one  of 
you  actually  does  the  trick,  but  I  hereby 
appoint  you  a  committee  of  three  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.     You  can  appoint  a 


sub-committee  of  one  to  make  love  to  the 
girl,  and  if  necessary  marry  her.  Some- 
thing's got  to  be  done." 

So  it  was,  the  word  of  the  M.  F.  H.  be- 
ing law  in  Meadowthorpe,  that  the  com- 
mittee of  three  was  duly  appointed.  And 
the  very  next  day  its  members  might  have 
been  seen  riding  gravely  into  Farmer  Craw- 
ley's gate,  ostensibly  to  treat  with  him 
regarding  the  purchase  of  a  two-year-old 
heifer,  but  really  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
daughter  Kitty ;  or  "  walk  over  the  course," 
as  Brentwood  put  it. 

"I'll  bet  she  has  brick-dust  hair,"  said 
Brentwood,  as  they  approached  the  Craw- 
ley place. 

"And  hands  like  hams,"  added  Wright. 

"And  curl-papers,"  suggested  Goring; 
"  these  country  girls  are  much  addicted  to 
them." 

Crawley  was  crossing  from  the  house  to 
the  barn  as  they  entered  the  lane,  and  he 
awaited  them  with  a  somewhat  inhospi- 
table expression  on  his  grizzled  old  face. 
He  became  more  genial,  however,  when 
he  found  that  their  visit  would  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  making  money,  and 
before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  Goring 
had  become  the  owner  of  the  heifer  at  a 
really  ridiculous  price.  The  deal  was 
conducted  by  the  barn-yard  fence,  Crawley 
making  no  move  to  invite  the  committee 
into  the  house,  and  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  it  would  be  compelled  to  depart  with- 
out accomplishing  the  object  for  which 
it  came. 

Wright,  however,  more  resourceful  than 
the  others,  bethought  himself  to  ask  Craw- 
ley whether  he  hadn't  any  cider,  where- 
upon the  latter  bawled  an  order  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  kitchen. 

"Now,"  said  Wright,  in  an  aside  to 
Goring,  "we  shall  see  her.  Hail  to  the 
bride." 

In  another  moment  the  kitchen  door 
opened  and  a  girl  came  toward  them  bear- 
ing a  brown  jug  and  a  tray  upon  which 
there  were  several  glasses. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  old  Crawley,  slowly 
and  laboriously,  either  from  reluctance  or 
diffidence,  "this  is  Kate." 
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The  pace  was  too  good  to  inquire." 

And  "Kate"  smiled  coquettishly  at  all 
three  of  them  as  she  poured  out  full  glasses 
of  the  golden-brown  cider.  But  the  faces 
of  the  "committee"  were  a  study. 

"And  to  think,"  said  Brentwood,  shak- 
ing his  head  sadly,  "  that  she  is  Dick  Mid- 
dleton's  idea  of  '  a  stavin'  pretty  girl.'  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  match  for  the 
honor,"  said  Wright;  "the  odd  man  does 
the  love-making." 

They  tossed  their  coins  as  they  rode 
along,  side  by  side,  and  showed  them  on 
their  open  palms.  Brentwood  and  Gor- 
ing smiled  broadly.  Phil  Wright  was  the 
odd  man.  Then  they  solemnly  shook 
hands  with  him  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  good  fortune. 

"Mind,  I'm  to  be  best  man,"  cried 
Brentwood. 

"And  I  an  usher,"  claimed  Goring. 

"You  can  both  be  blanked,"  said 
Wright  ungraciously. 

The  hounds  met  next  day  at  the  White 
Horse  Inn. 

"  Well,  how  goes  our  enterprise  ?  "  asked 
the  M.  F.  H.,  as  Wright  and  Goring 
rode  up. 

"I'm  the  victim,"  growled  Wright. 

"Good,"  said  Bradbury.  "Remember, 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 
But,  I  say,  you  chaps,  whorri  have  we 
here?" 

The  little  group  stared  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Bradbury.  A  young  woman, 
unaccompanied  by  escort  or  groom,  had 
ridden  up,  on  a  good-looking  bay  horse. 
She  was  attired  in  a  neatly  fitting  brown 
habit,  and  sat  her  horse  with  the  air  of  an 
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experienced  rider.  Her  light  brown  hair 
was  braided  and  drawn  back  tightly  be- 
neath a  becoming  derby  hat,  and  a  pair 
of  exceedingly  pretty  blue  eyes  looked 
from  a  distinctly  pleasing  face.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  who  she  was.  She  did 
not  speak  to  any  one,  but  sat  her  horse 
quietly,  awaiting  the  move  to  the  covert. 

Not  only  Bradbury  and  the  committee, 
but  many  others,  were  curious  to  know 
who  she  was.  But  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  way  to  find  out. 

Presently  Bradbury  gave  the  signal  to 
Tim  the  huntsman  to  move  on,  and  before 
long  the  hounds,  encouraged  by  Tim's 
cheery  voice,  were  thrashing  away  at  the 
cover  in  Bleeker's  Meadows  in  the  hope 
of  routing  a  fox.  Wright,  who  was  even 
more  impressed  than  the  others  with  the 
fair  stranger's  appearance,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion by  the  cover-side  where  he  could  keep 
an  eye  upon  her. 

Presently  there  was  a  shout,  a  blast 
from  Tim's  horn,  and  the  fox  had  "gone 
away." 

The  hounds  came  out  of  the  cover  quite 
near  the  strange  horsewoman.  Wright 
noted  that  she  pulled  her  horse  aside  to 
give  them  plenty  of  room,  allowing  Tim 
to  get  them  well  started  before  she  put  her 
horse  in  motion.  Then  she  took  the  little 
bay  by  the  head  and  stole  away  after  them 
with  all  the  coolness  and  grace  of  an  old 
hand  at  the  game.  Lost  in  admiration, 
Wright  followed.  They  had  a  good  start, 
as  most  of  the  field  were  left  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cover. 

Hounds  ran  straight  across  a  big  grass 
field  that  bordered  the  cover,  and  Wright 
was  enabled  to  overtake  the  stranger  with- 
out much  difficulty.  They  were  now  ap- 
proaching a  fence,  four  rails  of  stiff  timber. 

"May  I  give  you  a  lead?"  shouted 
Wright. 
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"Thank  you,"  the  girl  bowed  her  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Wright  put  his  horse  at  the  fence,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  protegee 
fly  over  it  hke  a  bird  on  the  httle  bay. 
Evidently  she  could  take  care  of  herself 
in  the  hunting  field. 

There  was  a  succession  of  grass  fields 
ahead  of  them,  with  good  fences  surround- 
ing them.  Wright  felt  his  blood  leap  at 
the  prospect  of  a  gallop,  and  he  noticed 
that  a  most  becoming  glow  of  exhilaration 
shone  on  the  face  of  his  fair  charge. 

Over  field  and  furrow  they  raced,  Phil's 
chestnut  going  strong  and  well,  and  the 
strange  girl's  gallant  httle  bay  following 
him  splendidly.  Across  the  Meadowthorpe 
valley  the  hunted  fox  led  them,  then  along 
the  meadow  brook,with  its  fringe  of  stunted 
willows,  then  back  at  a  sharp  angle  toward 
the  Country  Club.  Here  the  line  once 
again  crossed  the  brook,  Wright  and  his 
fair  companion  taking  it  almost  neck  and 
neck.  Hounds  were  going  very  fast  and 
it  could  not  be  very  long  ere  they  would 
kill  their  fox.  Suddenly  Wright  gasped 
with  dismay  as  he  saw  where  the  hounds 
were  running — straight  into  the  cornfield 
directly  back  of  Farmer  Crawley's  barn. 

But  when  hounds  are  going  such  a  burst 
is  no  time  to  question  whose  land  you  are 
crossing.  As  Nimrod  would  have  put 
it — "the  pace  was  too  good  to  inquire." 

Tim,  the  huntsman's  horse,  had  come 
to  grief  the  last  time  over  the  brook.    The 
whip  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.     Phil  saw  _ 
with  a  thrill  that  he  and  the  pretty  stranger 
were  alone  with  the  hounds. 

In  another  moment  the  hounds  had 
roUed  the  fox  over,  and  Wright  was  down 
among  them  laying  about  with  his  whip 
in  his  efforts  to  rescue  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Master  Reynard  from  their  voracious 
appetites.  In  an  instant  he  had  whipped 
out  a  knife  and  cut  off  the  brush,  and  in 
another  the  eager  hounds  were  rending 
their  prey  to  bits. 

"  By  Jove,  that  was  a  run,"  said  Wright, 
as  he  fastened  the  brush  to  the  pommel  of 
the  fair  stranger's  saddle,  "and  pardon 
me,  but  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
finest  riding  I  ever  saw." 

The  girl  blushed  and  spoke  in  reply; 
but  as  she  did  so,  Wright's  attention  was 
distracted  by  the  stalwart  figure  of  a  man 
running  across  the  cornfield,  preceded  by 
a  barking  dog;  and  a  second  glance  as- 


sured him  that  the  man  was  no  other  than 
Crawley. 

"This  is  awkward,"  muttered  Phil  to 
himself.  "  I  suppose  the  old  mucker's  go- 
ing to  make  a  row." 

Crawley  was  out  of  breath  and  red  in  the 
face  when  he  came  up  to  them.  Wright 
braced  himself  to  receive  the  old  man's 
abuse,  determined,  at  least,  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  insult  the  lady.  But  to 
his  exceeding  astonishment  the  expected 
outburst  was  not  forthcoming. 

"Why,  it's  Kitty,"  puffed  the  old  man, 
his  eyes  lighting  up  with  pleasure. 
Wright  started  in  amazement. 
"Mr.  Wright,"  gasped  the  farmer,  "I 
see  you  know  my  darter." 

"  Your  daughter  ?"  cried  Wright  in  utter 
astonishment. 

"Yessir.  You  see,  she  has  been  away 
for  a  couple  of  years,  visiting  her  cousins 
down  South.  It  was  there  she  learned  to 
ride,"  said  the  farmer  proudly. 

Wright's  gaze  wandered  involuntarily 
to  the  little  bay  mare. 

"Nice  'oss  that,"  continued  Crawley. 
"  Her  uncle  James  down  in  Maryland  giv' 
it  to  her." 

"  But  the  girl  that  gave  us  the  cider  yes- 
terday," stammered  Wright.  "I  thought 
she  was  your  daughter." 

A  silvery  peal  of  laughter  from  Kitty, 
and  a  chuckle  from  old  Crawley  was  his 
answer. 

"  Why,  thet's  Kate,  the  hired  girl,"  said 
the  farmer. 

"And  by-the-way,"  he  continued,  "now 
thet  my  darter's  taken  to  fox-huntin',  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  let  you  gentlemen  ride 
over  my  land."  There  was  a  twinkle  in 
the  old  man's  eye.  "  If  you  and  Mr.  Brad  • 
bury  will  fix  a  day  some  time  next  month, 
I'd  Hke  to  have  ye  all  to  the  farm  for  a  hunt 
breakfast." 

The  hunt  breakfast  at  the  Crawley 
Farm  was  an  event  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten at  Meadowthorpe.  There  was  a 
notable  absence  of  champagne,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  nut-brown  ale  and  golden 
cider,  and  it  was  in  the  latter  beverage  that 
the  sportsmen  and  women  present  drank 
a  bumper  toast  to  Phil  Wright  and  his 
bride  to  be,  who,  at  the  altar,  were  once 
and  forever  to  end  all  hard  feeling  be- 
tween the  Crawley  Farm  and  the  Meadow- 
thorpe Hunt. 
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Y  YOUNG  friend  Reginald,  who 
assumes  to  himself  a  fondness  for 
sports  and  the  out-of-doors,  en- 
joys the  acquaintance  of  a  somewhat  pon- 
derous dumb-bell.  There  are  two  of  them 
in  fact.  Each  afternoon  when  he  has  re- 
turned from  his  office  he  spends  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  in  the  society  of 
this  irreproachable  member  of  his  house- 
hold. The  tete-a-tete  bores  young  Regi- 
nald exceedingly. 

He  then  takes  a  cold  bath.  This  bores 
him  even  more.  Not  having  been  able  so 
much  as  to  heat  his  blood  really  through 
by  describing  those  various  and  sundry 
evolutions  prescribed  in  the  conventional 
gymnasium  drill,  and  not  having  succeeded 
in  getting  his  mind  off  himself  in  this  in- 
nocuous and  rather  lonely  diversion,  he  is 
in  no  mood  to  brace  up  to  the  exceedingly 
aggressive  overtures  of  an  ice-cold  shower 
or  tub.  He  emerges  shivering  and  out  of 
sorts.  And  yet,  as  young  Reginald  says, 
you've  got  to  do  something. 

The  position  in  which  he  finds  himself  is 
shared,  one  may  venture  to  say,  by  at  least 


seven  out  of  ten  of  the  young  men  who 
come  down  to  the  great  city  each  autumn 
from  the  colleges.  They  may  not  have 
been  members  of  any  of  their  college  teams, 
although  they  have  dabbled  in  the  fun  and 
work  of  them  all.  They  can  pull  a  toler- 
able oar,  perhaps,  fill  up,  on  a  pinch,  an 
empty  place  on  a  scrub  eleven,  or  oblige  a 
friend  by  helping  to  pace  him  over  a  four 
or  five  mile  cross-country  jog.  In  short, 
for  four  years  of  their  lives  they  have 
grown  as  accustomed  to  shaking  out  their 
dusty  brains  and  logy  muscles  with  a  cou- 
ple of  hours'  exercise  in  the  late  afternoon 
before  dinner  time  as  they  have  to  taking 
the  dinner  itself.  The  practice  has  as- 
sumed almost  the  dignity  of  a  rite.  And 
to  be  deprived  of  it,  suddenly  and  without 
any  available  substitute,  as  the  majority 
of  such  young  men  believe  themselves  to 
be  when  they  are  shut  up  on  the  somewhat 
isolated  Island  of  Manhattan,  comes  hard; 
comes  very  hard  indeed. 

At  first  it  seems  well-nigh  unbearable. 
It  perverts  their  whole  point  of  view. 
Scores  of  youths,  whose  tastes  are  about  as 
much  rural  as  are  those  of  a  Park  Row 
newsboy  or  a  nighthawk  cabby,  discuss 
seriously  the  delights  of  duck  farming  in 
the  various  "  Ogue"  districts  on  the  South 
Shore.  Others  forecast  their  imminent 
entry  into  the  ranks  of  western  ranchmen. 
The  country — and  goodness  knows  we 
should  be  the  last  to  say  that  they  aren't 
altogether  right — is  the  only  place  to  live. 
On  Sunday  morning — or  Saturday  after- 
noon, if  they  can  make  it — they  get  into 
this  land  of  health  and  happiness,  and  they 
don't  come  back  again  until  rings  the  knell 
of  blue  Monday  morning.  You  will  hear 
many  such  a  man  say,  four  or  five  years 
afterward,  that  his  first  year  in  town  was 
the  worst  one  he  ever  spent  in  his  life. 

Within  a  year  or  two  most  youths  thus 
afflicted  arrive  at  some  sort  of  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  There  are  several  military 
organizations  where  they  may  find  men  of 
their  own  sort,  and  if  they  are  not  bur- 
dened by  the  rigors  of  military  discipline 
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they  can  get  plenty  of  fun  and  exercise  in 
drilling  on  the  polished  floor  of  an  armory 
or  charging  across  a  few  yards  of  tanbark 
on  horseback,  saber  in  hand,  and  on  oc- 
casion even  taste  the  joy  of  escorting  some 
worthy  about  the  city's  streets  under  the 
awestruck  gaze  of  the  populace.  There 
are,  again,  various  clubs,  from  those  purely 
athletic  in  purpose  to  those  whose  reasons 
for  being  is  to  a  considerable  extent  social, 
where  one  may  agitate  the  circulation  and 
increase  the  supply  of  red  corpuscles  at  an 
outlay  varying  with  the  number  of  one's 
club  members,  to  be  found  in  the  Social 
Register. 

One  may  ride  in  the  park,  perhaps — an 
agreeable  and  enlivening  diversion — at- 
tended only  with  the  difficulty  that  keeping 
a  horse  in  New  York  is  just  about  as  ex- 
pensive as  keeping  one's  self,  while  the  rid- 
ing of  hired  horses  is  a  practice  attended 
with  as  serious  burdens  to  the  impecunious 
as  that  of  frequenting  the  parquet  seats  of 
the  Broadway  theaters.  A  walk  uptown 
from  the  downtown  ofiice  is  a  substitute  for 
exercise  to  which  many  who  do  not  lean 
to  the  amusements  already  mentioned  find 
themselves  reduced  at  last.  A  walk  of 
three  or  four  miles  is,  to  be  sure,  a  certain 
sort  of  exercise,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  extremely  wearying;  but  to  any  but 
the  most  sluggish  temperaments  the  bene- 
fits of  a  hurried  tramp  over  hard  pave- 
ments, in  the  noise  of  the  late  afternoon, 
and  through  at  least  a  good  many  of  the 
scenes  among  which  one  has  worked  dur- 
ing the  day,  are  somewhat  to  be  doubted. 
Even  those  who  affect  it  regularly  are 
likely,  it  may  be  observed,  to  find  a  cock- 
tail somewhat  of  a  necessity  before  dinner 
— if  only  to  wash  the  dust  from  one's 
throat  and  the  noise  of  the  street  from  one's 
ears.  There  are  many  who  gradually 
allow  this  cocktail  habit  to  take  the  place  of 
their  old  habit  of  late  afternoon  exercise, 
and  who  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  the  tem- 
porary glow  with  which  they  sit  down  to 
dinner  is  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for 
that  acquired  by  methods  somewhat  less 
effete.  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  foren - 
sically  into  this  delicate  subject ;  but  I  am 
informed  by  the  more  enlightened  of  ob- 
servers that  this  practice  is  analogous  to 
metonymy,  which  the  rhetorics  define  as 
the  substitution  of  the  sign  for  the  thing 
signified. 

Now  my  young  friend  Reginald  belongs 


to  a  class  which  has  accepted  none  of  these 
solutions  of  the  problem.  He  would  pre- 
fer, I  fancy,  to  obtain  his  more  violent  ex- 
ercise on  the  backs  of  his  own  polo  ponies 
while  he  varied  this  vigorous  amusement 
with  an  occasional  blow  up  the  Sound  on 
the  bridge  of  his  own  steam  yacht.  Un- 
fortunately the  remuneration  accompany- 
ing one's  entry  into  the  learned  professions, 
or  that  of  the  minor  clerkship  of  the  first 
year  or  two  of  commercial  life,  does  not 
permit  the  immediate  acquisition  of  either 
a  yacht  or  a  stable.  Indeed,  the  young 
man  does  not  feel  that  he  can  afford  even 
some  of  the  more  available  forms  of  polite 
exercise  already  mentioned.  Ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  breezily  impossible  youth  who 
manipulates  the  telephone  switchboard  in 
his  office  manages  to  negotiate  the  quarter- 
mile  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty-two  sec- 
onds, whenever  he  can  get  an  afternoon  off 
and  a  set  of  games  within  an  hour  or  two 
out  of  town — and  divers  similar  examples 
— he  declares  that  one  can't  possibly  keep 
in  any  sort  of  shape  while  living  and  work- 
ing in  the  metropolis.  And  yet,  as  he  ob- 
serves, one  must  do  something.  Reginald 
endeavors,  therefore,  to  satisfy  himself 
without  violating  his  social  sensibilities  by 
associating  only  with  his  iron  dumb-bell — ■ 
the  cheap  but  eminently  respectable  dumb- 
bell. 

It  is  with  the  intention  of  protesting 
mildly  against  the  attitude  thus  suggested 
that  I  have  hazarded  these  somewhat  ran- 
dom observations.  It  pains  us  that  to- 
ward so  essentially  a  youthful  thing  as  ex- 
ercise, very  young  men  should  assume  a 
point  of  view  as  amusingly  immature  as 
that  of  the  Wall  Street  office  boy  who  so 
fondly  imitates  the  spats  and  snug  neck- 
wear affected  by  his  employers.  For  the 
poor  penny  piker — and  if  the  young  college 
man  without  an  outside  income  and  in  his 
first  few  years  in  New  York  is  not  a  poor 
penny  piker,  we  don't  know  who  is — field 
space  or  floor  space,  accessibility,  baths, 
fresh  air,  and  kindred  things  appear  to  us 
as  rather  saner  standards  of  criticism  than 
those  based  on  Bradstreet  or  the  Social 
Register.  And  yet  to  hear  my  young 
friend  Reginald  talk  one  would  gather  that 
an  occasional  hour  spent,  for  example,  in 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  or  an  afternoon 
on  a  public  golf  course  was  as  hazardous 
a  venture  as  assimilating  small-pox  germs 
or  wearing  a  made-up  tie. 
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Within  a  few  minutes'  ride  and  a  not  too 
formidable  walk  from  the  quarters  in 
which  young  Reginald  frets  himself  with 
his  cold  afternoon  bath  and  his  eminently 
respectable  dumb-bell,  there  is  a  very 
tolerably  equipped  gymnasium  and — what 
is  decidedly  more  to  the  point — a  good  half 
block  of  land  open  to  the  sky.  The  ten- 
lap  track  therein  enclosed  may  not  be  as 
level  and  springy  as  the  cinder-path  on 
which  he  used  to  run,  but  it  is  at  least 
softer  than  the  pavements  and  one  may 
run  there,  unannoyed  by  the  comments 
of  the  urban  populace,  in  sleeveless  shirt 
and  bare  legs.  The  tennis  courts  are  not 
so  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be  on  Jarvis 
Field;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
so  eagerly  sought  after,  and  it  is  an  un- 
lucky afternoon  indeed  when  one  has  to 
wait  more  than  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  one  can  take  at  least  a  vacant  place 
in  a  set  of  doubles.  You  may  not,  to  be 
sure,  know  the  names  of  those  you  are 
playing  with ;  but  this  irregularity  is  rather 
more  than  made  up  by  the  restfulness  that 
accompanies  lack  of  responsibility.  Just 
to  get  away  from  the  streets  and  one's 
clothes,  just,  even,  to  get  away  from  those 
who  think  and  talk  as  you  do,  is,  in  the 
crowded  town,  a  species  of  diversion  not 
too  lightly  to  be  disregarded. 

If  the  day  is  rainy,  one  may  run  on  the 
padded  track  inside,  or  toy  with  punching 
.bags  and  rowing  machines,  and  those 
other  devices — boresome  enough,  it  must 
be  admitted — which  must  act  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  real  thing.  If  it  is  not  too 
late  in  the  day,  or  if  one  is  lucky,  even  in 
the  ante-dinner-hour,  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
picking  up  a  victim  to  be  beaten  out  of  his 
sneakers  at  handball.  My  young  friend 
Reginald  would  doubtless  lift  his  shoulders 
and  turn  slightly  pale  at  the  thought  of 
playing  with  a  man  who  wears  the  spec- 
tacled badge  of  over-studiousness,  or  who 
may  possibly  have  graced  the  squat-tag 
class  at  which  his  undergraduate  jibes 
were  wont  to  be  directed;  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  such  details  become  ex- 
ceedingly irrelevant  when  the  sweat  is 
dropping  from  one's  nose  and  one  has  got 
to  do  some  tall  hustling  to  return  a  ball 
that  has  come  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
going  out  of  bounds. 

And  downstairs  are  plenty  of  clean 
shower-baths  and  a  tiled  swimming-tank, 
the  water  in  which  appears  to  the  naked 


eye  also  to  possess  that  agreeable  quality. 
Youths  who  are  blatantly  proud  of  their 
overhand  stroke,  fatuous  jests  culled  from 
the  comic  operas  of  the  last  decade,  and 
other  phenomena  which  the  stimulus  of 
cold  water  may  commonly  be  observed  to 
produce,  must  be  endured  here;  but  a 
plunge  is  a  plunge  and  a  rough  towel  is  a 
rough  towel,  and  the  results  which  they 
effect  are  not  easily  downed.  Were  my 
young  friend  Reginald  to  venture  thus  far 
some  afternoon,  I  fancy  that  the  loss  of  the 
society  of  his  eminently  respectable  dumb- 
bell would  not  weigh  very  heavily  on  his 
mind,  as  he  salhed  into  the  air  again  witli 
his  skin  aglow  beneath  his  clothes  and  a 
good  dinner  ahead  of  him. 

When  spring  is  in  the  air,  however,  or 
when  the  haze  of  autumn  keeps  calling  one 
to  the  woods,  there  are  times  when  nothing 
will  suffice  but  the  open  country.  And  as 
not  even  among  the  most  indulgent  circle 
of  friends  can  he  expect  always  to  find  the 
latch-string  of  a  country  place  out,  there 
are  many  Saturday  afternoons  or  long  and 
melancholy  Sundays  when  my  young 
friend  Reginald  is  forced  to  put  on  purple 
and  fine  linen  and  make  calls,  or,  perhaps, 
when  the  flesh  has  sunk  to  the  last  round  of 
weakness,  indulge  in  the  soporific  dissipa- 
tion of  the  illustrated  supplement.  Walk- 
ing is  cheap,  to  be  sure,  but  young  Regi- 
nald avers  that  mere  walking  without  at 
least  the  fiction  of  an  objective  point  is  a 
horrid  bore.  One  might  fancy  that  an 
eighteen-hole  golf  course,  set  in  a  beautiful 
valley  walled  in  with  wooded  hills  and 
within  an  hour's  ride  from  Washington 
Square,  the  furthermost  inhabitable  spot 
on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  would  set  at 
least  a  string  or  two  to  thrilling  in  young 
Reginald's  dull  limbs.  But  the  feet  of  the 
young  men,  here  in  town,  are  not  what 
they  are  in  Mr.  Kipling's  song.  The  mere 
mention  of  a  public  golf  course  will  cause 
young  Reginald  wearily  to  throw  up  his 
hands. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  confess  that 
when  it  comes  to  doing  things  out-of-doors, 
with  our  feet  on  green  turf  and  the  open 
blue  overhead,  what  might  be  termed  our 
social  cuticle  loses  rapidly  whatever  re- 
semblance it  may  have  had  to  gossamer. 
Not  all  the  department-store  sportsmen 
between  the  Washington  Arch  and  Kings- 
bridge  can  break  the  charm  of  these  four 
miles  of  open  country.     As  one  stands  on 
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the  hill  at  the  sixth 
tee  of  a  sunshiny 
morning  and  looks 
down  and  away  to 
the  northward,  he 
needs  medical  advice 
if  he  is  unable  to  for- 
get, for  instance,  the 
duffer  behind  or 
the  exuberant  knick- 
ers in  front,  and  to 
claim  the  day  and 
the  country  for  his 
own. 

These  observations 
are  made  with  all  due 
reverence  to  those 
who  endow  the  play- 
ing of  golf  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  a' 
sacrificial  rite.  We 
are  well  aware  that 
a  public  course  is  not 
for  such  as  they.  And 

it  must  be  remembered  that  this  little  ser- 
mon is  addressed  rather  particularly  to  the 
poor  penny  piker,  who  is  more  in  need  of 
bodily  and  spiritual  recreation  than  of  the 
refinements  of  a  game  of  skill  and  labori- 
ous politeness.  The  greens  on  the  public 
course  are  not  precisely  like  the  surface  of 
so  many  biUiard  tables — although  they 
improve  markedly  as  time  goes  on;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  need  have  no  fear 
of  being  thought  to  lack  stabihty  of  char- 
acter or  serious  moral  purpose  if  he  hurries 
his  putts  and  uses  half  a  dozen  of  them  in 
holing  out.  Occasional  quartets  of  ar- 
dent sportsmen,  whose  raiment  suggests 
that  they  are  native 
of  lands  north  of  One 
Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Street,  in  spite  of  the 
assiduity  with  which 
they  hurl  into  the 
helpless  air 
a  pure 
Scotch  ac- 
cent a  n  d 
the  phrases 
of  St.  An- 
drews and 
Prestwick, 
sweep 
through  the 
course, 
brushing 


aside  in  one  swoop, 
so  to  say,  the  more 
leisurely  players  in 
their  path  and  all 
known  canons  of  golf 
etiquette.  As  the 
course  and  the  game 
grow  older,  however, 
and  civilization 
pushes  beyond  the 
Harlem,  these  phe- 
nomena grow  less 
and  less  frequent, 
and  even  a  certain 
laxness  in  the  ritual 
has  the  compensat- 
ing circumstance  that 
if  one  must  catch  a 
particular  train,  or 
becomes  so  enlivened 
by  the  out-of-doors 
that  running  seems 
necessary,  he  may, 
now  and  then, 
adroitly  slip  past  an  impossible  duffer  or  a 
loitering  mixed  twosome,  without  offend- 
ing his  sporting  conscience  or  the  good 
humor  of  his  neighbors. 

My  young  friend  Reginald,  has,  how- 
ever, forgotten  his  youth,  and  he  cannot 
see  these  things  as  some  others,  more  adap- 
table, see  them.  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
lost  his  undergraduate  youth  without  at- 
taining as  yet  to  that  maturer  sort  of  youth- 
fulness  which  one  may  always  keep;  and, 
disturbed  at  finding  that  all  the  world  is 
not  of  his  own  kind,  he  prefers  to  sulk  with 
himself  and  his  eminently  respectable 
dumb-bell,  and  ignore  the  truth  that  the 

joy  of  ex- 
ercise and 
the  magic 
of  the  out- 
of -  doors 
are  things 
to  be  found 
everywhere 
and  are  eternal. 
This  sort  of  thing 
should  not  become 
a  pose,  and  yet  I 
believe  that  young 
Reginald  might  not 
be  the  worse  if  he 
had  a  bit  more  of 
the  point  of  view 
of    a    young    man 
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whom  the  newspapers  recently  men- 
tioned who  found  himself  getting  ter- 
ribly bored  and  out  of  condition,  cooped 
up  on  shipboard  on  the  way  home  from 
South  Africa,  and  who  forthwith  went 
down  into  the  stoke-hole,  and  during  all 
the  rest  of  the  voyage  shoveled  coal  with 
the  other  stokers.  There  are  some  young 
men  who  never  seem  able  to  get  away  from 
the  standards  of  selection  used  in  their 
undergraduate  clubs.  These  standards 
are  very  excellent  for  the  undergraduate 
clubs,  just  as  business  standards  are  neces- 
sary to  a  business  man ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  getting  enjoyable  exercise 
or  not  getting  it  at  all,  it  appears  to  me 
about  as  relevant  never  to  depart  from  the 
collegiate  point  of  view  as  it  would  be  to 
delay  talking  w^ith  an  acquaintance  about 
the  latest  play  or  the  quality  of  the  weather 
untir  one  had  inquired  into  his  financial 
rating. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  my  young  friend 


Reginald  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
vigorous  exercise  is  unnecessary,  and  that 
one  may  adapt  himself  to  the  ordinary 
work  of  life  better  without  it.  Many,  even 
after  experiment,  incline  to  that  belief.  I 
should  be  the  last  to  dispute  them.  Many 
people  keep  strong  and  happy  on  a  purely 
vegetable  diet.  To  those  who  prefer  the 
roast-beef  regime,  however,  it  affords  little 
consolation  that  Caesar's  soldiers  fought 
principally  on  ground-up  grain,  or  that  the 
modern  Sicihan  may  work  all  day  on  a 
swallow  of  sour  wine  and  a  few  soldis' 
worth  of  polenta. 

It  is  of  those  who  give  up  the  sun  they 
crave,  for  what  seem  rather  artificial  rea- 
sons, that  I  have  been  constrained  to  speak. 
They  may  become  content,  but  not  until 
the  whole  tune  of  their  hving  has  been  set 
to  a  lower  pitch.  ATid  they  can  scarcely 
submit  to  this,  while  they  are  still  young, 
without  acquiring  a  none  too  pleasant  old- 
ness  considerably  before  their  time. 


THE   SPIRIT  OF  THE  WILDERNESS 
PASSETH 


By    HAROLD    CHILD 

T   T    7ITH  the  sad  sweet  song  of  the  whispering  wild 

The  sawmill  mingles  its  rote, 
As  with  gleaming  blade  in  primeval  shade 

The  woodmen  feed  its  throat  : 
When  one  by  one  the  giant  trees 

Are  bit  by  its  blasting  breath, 
The  piercing  shriek  mid  the  ripping  teeth 

Is  the  Wood-God's  dirge  of  death. 
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Near  the  End  of  the  Race. 


THE  BLUE-GRASS  COUNTRY 


By  CLIFTON  JOHNSON 


WITH     ILLUSTRATIONS     BY   THE    AUTHOR 


NO  other  section  of  the  South  is  so 
famed  for  its  fertihty  and  high  state 
of  cukivation  as  the  Blue-grass 
region  of  Kentucky.  I  had  always  heard 
of  it  and  had  long  wished  to  see  it — this 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — and  I 


journeyed  thither  with  eager  anticipation. 
I  left  the  railroad  at  Lexington  and  at  once 
started  on  a  long  walk  out  into  the  rural 
district  surrounding.  It  was  a  real  satis- 
faction to  see  the  great  smooth  fields  and 
the  abounding  herds  and  flocks  feeding  on 
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the  succulent  sward.  The  grazing  lands 
that  had  been  long  undisturbed  by  the 
plow  were  particularly  charming.  On 
these  grew  the  thick  and  velvety  blue- 
grass,  which  gets  its  name  from  the  pe- 
culiar hue  of  its  seed  vessels — a  conspic- 
uous feature  during  fruiting  time.  Ken- 
tucky has  not,  by  any  means,  a  sole  claim 
to  the  blue-grass.  Few  grasses  are  more 
widely  distributed,  but  in  the  Kentucky 
district  known  especially  as  the  blue-grass 
domain,  it  attains  to  singularly  luxuriant 
growth.  This  domain  covers  a  territory 
as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  the  limits 


are  quite  sharply  defined.  Its  peculiar 
characteristics  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
underlying  rocks  are  limestone  of  a  very 
ancient  era,  and  their  rapid  decay  keeps 
the  soil  constantly  enriched.  No  amount 
of  cultivation,  even  without  fertilizing, 
seems  to  exhaust  it,  and  for  pasturage  the 
region  is  unequaled  either  in  America  or 
in  Europe. 

The  homes  of  the  blue-grass  aristocracy 
resemble  very  closely  the  ancestral  man- 
sions of  the  English  gentry.  They  are 
large  and  dignified  and  set  far  back  from 
the  highway  in  parks  dotted  with  ancient 
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trees.  The  trees  are  mostly  gnarled  and 
sturdy  walnuts  or  oaks,  and  are  themselves 
a  notable  feature  of  the  landscape. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Lexington  I  passed 
Henry  Clay's  old  home,  Ashland,  a  fine 
type  of  the  rural  Kentucky  mansion  of  the 
better  class.  It  is  an  ample  structure  of 
brick,  and  was  built  by  the  statesman  in 
1809.  From  that  time  till  he  died  in  1852, 
it  was  to  him  a  beloved  retreat  from  the 
cares  and  fatigues  of  his  strenuous  public 
life. 

I  followed  "the  pike."  For  miles  it 
kept  on,  up  and  down  the  rolling  hills  as 


away,  but  that  I  could  get  better  accom- 
modation elsewhere.  I  told  her  some- 
thing of  my  experiences,  and  she  was  in- 
dignant that  a  stranger  should  not  every- 
where find  a  prompt  welcome.  "  Did  you 
try  that  house?"  she  asked,  pointing  to  a 
residence  back  in  a  grove  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road. 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  a  thought  it  of  'em," 
was  her  comment.  "They're  shoutin' 
Methodists — that's  what  they  are,  but  hit 
don't  seem  like  they  live  up  to  their  re- 
ligion.    They  got  a  nice  place  thar.      Hit 


One  of  the  Old  Mansions. 


straight  as  an  arrow.  Until  recently  it 
had  been  a  toll  road,  and  the  antiquated 
little  toll-gate  houses  still  remained. 

Thus  I  continued,  with  various  pauses 
and  asides,  through  the  beautiful  farm- 
lands, and  as  evening  came  I  began  to 
inquire  for  a  lodging-place.  I  tried  five 
houses  and  on  one  plea  or  another  was 
refused  at  all.  There  was  no  hotel  with- 
in many  miles.  I  even  considered  going 
back  on  the  pike  and  seeking  the  home 
of  a  friendly  negro  who  had  given  me  a 
ride;  but  I  tried  once  more.  The  woman 
who  responded  this  time  to  my  rap  at  the 
door  said  she  had  never  turned  anyone 


ain't  much-like  what  we  got  hyar.  This 
house  was  pitched  up  with  pitchforks"; 
saying  which  she  ushered  me  in  at  the 
front  door  to  the  best  room. 

There  the  housewife  left  me  while  she 
resumed  her  work  in  some  other  part  of 
the  dwelling.  I  sat  down  in  the  doorway 
and  looked  out  on  the  barren,  treeless  sur- 
roundings. A  considerable  portion  of  the 
yard  was  hard-trodden,  earth  strewn  with 
broken  brick,  chips,  rusted  tinware  and 
decaying  vegetables.  Near  the  rear  of 
the  house  a  dilapidated  old  man  was  cut- 
ting up  brush  for  firewood  and  talking  to 
himself. 
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I  lingered  in  the  doorway  until  the  sun 
had  set  and  the  dusk  was  becoming  dark- 
ness. The  meadow-larks  that  had  been 
sighing  in  the  fields  as  long  as  daylight 
lasted  were  silent,  the  red-headed  wood- 
peckers I  had  seen  in  great  numbers  ear- 
lier had  ceased  their  chirruping  and  their 
clattering  drumbeats  on  the  dead  limbs, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  guttural 
murmur  of  the  toads.  A  big  turkey  gob- 
bler fluttered  up  to  the  peak  of  a  shed  at 
the  rear  of  the  premises  and  established 
himself  there  for  the  night.  At  length  my 
landlady  came  and  lit  the  best-room  lamp, 


was  concluded  the  next  morning  and  I 
asked  how  much  I  owed,  my  landlady  said 
they  never  charged  anything,  that  they 
always  freely  accommodated  the  chance 
wayfarer  who  sought  shelter  beneath  their 
roof.  Still,  I  did  not  wish  to  impose  on 
her  generous  hospitality  and  I  handed  her 
a  half-dollar  and  a  quarter.  That  seemed 
to  her  entirely  too  much  and  she  returned 
the  larger  coin. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  The  sky 
was  softly  blue  with  scattered  cloud  puffs 
afloat  on  its  cerulean  depths,  the  sunshine 
was  gently  warm  and  the  grass  fields  were 
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and  then  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen  where 
we  had  supper.  After  we  finished  eating, 
the  man  of  the  house  got  out  a  great  jack- 
knife,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  picked 
his  teeth.  That  done,  he  went  with  me 
to  the  best-room  and  visited.  He  was  a 
person  of  considerable  intelligence,  but 
mumbling  in  speech  and  given  to  frequent 
and  fearful  yawns.  He  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  entertain  me,  and 
though  the  talk  was  arduous  he  performed 
it  with  conscientious  thoroughness.  From 
first  to  last  the  people  of  the  house  did  all 
they  could  to  make  me  comfortable  and 
my  stay  agreeable,  and  when  breakfast 


laden  with  dew.  Kentucky  is  famous  for 
its  horses,  and  a  large  business  is  done  in 
rearing  them  for  the  Northern  market,  and 
I  spent  much  of  the  morning  visiting  one 
of  the  minor  stock  farms.  Several  colored 
men  and  boys  were  kept  busy  all  the  time 
feeding,  cleaning,  exercising  and  training 
the  horses.  The  creatures  had  the  best 
of  care,  and  in  the  barns  each  had  a  good- 
sized  room  to  itself.  The  floor  of  the 
room  was  strewn  with  straw,  the  walls  were 
whitewashed,  and  there  was  a  window 
which  mjjst  be  promptly  opened  if  the  stall 
became  too  warm  and  promptly  shut  when 
it  cooled.     Everything  was  very  neat  and 
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sweet,  and  the  horses  were  rather  slicker 
than  their  attendants. 

One  day  I  walked  into  a  place  called 
Athens — a  village  with  a  look  of  antiquity 
that  suggested  close  relationship  with  the 
Grecian  city  of  like  name.  It  was  a 
battered,  decayed  little  hamlet  gathered 
about  a  few  shops  and  stores.  Various 
village  vehicles  stood  by  the  roadside  of 
the  narrow  chief  street,  some  wrecked  past 
use,  and  others  apparently  left  there  for 
lack  of  shed  room.  Groups  of  loafers 
gathered  wherever  they  could  find  con- 
venient sitting-places  in  the  shade,  and  the 
storekeej^ers  established  themselves  in 
chairs  tilted  against  the  front  of  their  em- 
poriums and  only  went  inside  when  a  stray 
customer  appeared. 

I  made  a  purchase  at  one  of  the  stores 
and  then  continued  my  walk,  but  I  had  not 
gone  far  when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  young 
man  on  horseback.  He  proved  to  be  the 
man  at  whose  store  I  had  traded,  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  sole  object  of 
his  ride  was  to  have  a  talk  with  me.  He 
had  followed  me  at  a  gallop,  but  as  he 
came  abreast  he  slowed  down  and  called 
out,  "How  de  do?"  For  several  miles  he 
kept  in  my  company.  He  said  he  was  not 
very  busy.  "This  is  the  poorest  country 
on  God's  earth  for  trade,"  he  affirmed. 
"  I'll  tell  you  for  why.  There's  too  few 
people  and  too  many  stores — dog-goned 
if  there  ain't.  Sometimes  I  think  I'll  sell 
out,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  But  I  cain't 
quite  make  up  my  mind  to  it. 

"  I  s'pose  you'd  heard  of  Athens  before 
you  come  thar  to-day.  Yes,  I  s'pose 
every  one's  heard  of  Athens,  Kentucky.  It 
ain't  a  bad  place — dog-goned  if  it  is.  It's 
better'n  any  dog-goned  city  that  ever  was. 
Now,  I  cain't  stay  in  a  big  place  like  Lex- 
ington more  than  half  a  day.  Then  I  got 
to  get  out  or  die.  The  heat  and  the  smells 
and  the  hard  pavements  drive  me  crazy, 
dog-goned  if  they  don't.  I  think  about 
all  thar  is  in  Lexington  is  noise. 

"  That  rain  we  had  the  other  night  putt 
the  ground  in  good  fix  to  plow.  The 
field  over  the  fence  yonder  is  hemp.  We 
raise  a  heap  of  hemp  hyar  when  the  price 
ain't  too  dog-goned  low.  The  next  field 
is  blue-grass.  Two  years  ago  that  field 
was  sowed  to  blue-grass  and  clover,  and 
the  blue-grass  has  done  eat  the  clover  out 
a-ready.  See,  it  kivers  the  ground.  It's 
the  purest  "grass  in  the  world,  I  reckon,  and 


comes  nearer  to  bein'  corn,  oats  and  hay 
all  in  one  than  anything  that  grows  out  of 
the  ground." 

Finally  he  turned  back,  and  near  where 
he  left  me,  on  a  little  hill,  had  been  a  rude 
fort  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury known  as  Bryan's  Station,  and  here 
had  been  fought  a  famous  battle  with  the 
Indians. 

Most  of  the  Indians  with  whom  the 
Kentucky  pioneers  contended  were  from 
north  of  the  Ohio,  for  Kentucky  itself  had 
very  few  savage  dwellers.  The  last  raid 
that  the  Indians  made  in  force  culminated 
early  one  August  morning  of  1782  in  the 
attempt  to  capture  Bryan's  Station.  The 
assailants  numbered  six  hundred.  Only 
fifty  men  were  available  for  the  defence 
and  they  were  in  no  condition  to  offer  an 
effective  resistance.  Their  palisades  needed 
repair,  and  the  fort  was  destitute  of  water; 
but  they  at  once  prepared  for  the  combat, 
and  two  mounted  messengers  broke 
through  the  Indian  lines  to  alarm  the  other 
stations  and  bring  reinforcements.  Then 
the  women  were  told  that  the  safety  of  the 
garrison  demanded  that  they  bring  a  sup- 
ply of  water  from  the  spring  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  outside  the  fort.  The  women 
bravely  accepted  the  situation  and  went  in 
a  body  to  the  spring,  filled  their  pails  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  return  unharmed. 
Shortly  afterward  the  Indians  charged  on 
the  fort,  but  the  attack  was  repulsed  and 
the  Indians  lost  heavily. 

Meanwhile  the  messengers  had  alarmed 
the  Lexington  garrison  and  a  considerable 
party,  some  mounted  and  some  on  foot, 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered 
station.  The  Indians  laid  an«ambush  for 
them  where  the  narrow  road  was  bordered 
on  one  side  by  high  corn,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  dense  wood.  The  rescuers  fell  into 
the  trap,  but  the  horsemen  spurred  on, 
and  their  speed  and  the  cloud  of  dust  they 
raised  carried  them  safely  past  the  flying 
bullets  of  the  excited  savages.  The  foot- 
men, who  were  creeping  through  the  corn- 
field to  the  fort,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
horsemen  and  were  scattered  by  the  tenfold 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  six  of  them  were 
killed. 

When  night  came  the  leader  of  the  In- 
dians approached  the  fort  in  the  sheltering 
darkness,  and  from  behind  a  stump  hailed 
the  garrison  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
One  of  the  defenders  called  back  that  if 
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the  Indian  "gang 
of  murderers"  re- 
mained twenty- 
four  hours  longer 
before  the  fort 
their  scalps  would 
be  found  drying 
on  the  roofs  of 
the  white  settlers' 
cabins. 

The  chief  knew 
that  the  pioneers 
from  far  and  near 
would  soon  be 
flocking  to  the  aid 
of  the  garrison 
and  he  concluded 
to  withdraw  his 
forces.  Daylight 
found  the  Indian 
camp  deserted. 
Their  fires  were 
still  burning 
brightly,  and  sev- 
eral pieces  of  meat 
were  on  the  roast- 
ing sticks,  show- 
ing that  the  foe 
had  just  gone.  Detachments  of  men  from 
the  other  stations  now  began  to  arrive, 


Killing  Time. 


and  among  their 
leaders  was  the  re- 
nowned Daniel 
Boone.  With  very 
little  delay  a  party 
of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  started 
in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians,  and  no 
sooner  did  they 
come  up  with  the 
retreating  raiders 
than  they  made  a 
foolhardy  and  dis- 
a  strous  attack. 
Nearly  half  the 
whites  were  killed 
and  the  rest  were 
dispersed  and 
found  their  way 
to  their  homes  by 
circuitous  routes 
through  the  wil- 
derness. Boone's 
son  Israel  was 
mortally  wound- 
ed, and  the  father, 
after  bearing  the 
son  beyond  the  field  of  struggle,  watched 
beside  him  in  the  forest  until  he  died. 


Here  was  Fought  a  Famous  Indian  Battle. 
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Not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  fort  at 
Bryan's  Station  I  found  lodging  in  a  farm- 
house. The  dwelling  was  a  very  different 
from  the  one  in  which  I  spent  my  first 
night  in  the  blue-grass  country.     This  was 


pines,  cedars,  etc. — forty-two  varieties  of 
them  I  was  told  in  that  one  yard.  A 
squad  of  blackbirds  clucked  and  squeaked 
up  amidst  the  fohage,  a  catbird  mewed, 
and  a  robin  was  caroling,  and  there  were 


At  the  Back  Door. 


a  fine  old  mansion,  low  and  spreading, 
with  a  line  of  humble  structures  behind  it 
that  had  formerly  been  slave  quarters.  I 
recall  with  especial  pleasure  looking  from 
the  front  porch  aft-er  my  hard  day's  tramp- 
ing out  on  the  grassy,  generous  yard  set 
full    of    trees — locusts,  poplars,  maples, 


swallows  coursing  through  the  air  in  swift, 
twittering  flight.  As  I  sat  on  the  porch 
whiling  away  the  mild  spring  evening  with 
these  sights  and  sounds  around,  I  felt  that 
few  spots  on  earth  had  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  such  home  charms  as  the  blue- 
grass  country  of  Kentucky. 


THE  FREEMAN  SHOD   WITH  STEEL 


By  VANCE  THOMPSON 
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DO  you  remember  that  famous  page 
of  the  "Pickwick  Papers"?  It 
was  at  Dingley  Dell.  Mr.  Winkle 
had  strapped  on  his  skates,  but  he  was 
dubious.  Mr.  Pickwick  frowned  impa- 
tiently. It  was,  you  have  not  forgotten, 
Miss  Arabella  who  gave  the  decisive  word 
both  for  Mr.  Winkle  and  the  sport.  Said 
the  dear  girl:  "It  is  swan-like." 

Out  of  the  ruck  of  many  novels  read 
and  forgotten,  that  old  scene  rose  before 
me  and  I  laughed  aloud,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  a  sergent-de-ville  who  was 
going  soberly  about  his  business  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rue  Molitor.  (Faith, 
'tis  a  long  cry  from  Dingley  Dell  to  Auteuil 
and  much  laughter  has  rung  about  the 
world  since  the  dear  girl  Arabella  laughed 
at  Mr.  Winkle;  there  have  been  many 
kisses  wasted  and  much  skating  done — 
eheii,  fugaces  I) 

So  I  went  up  the  rue  Molitor,  an  old  pair 
of  skates  under  my  arm.  Old  skates,  but 
good;  I  broke  them  in  first  at  Stockholm 
on  the  smooth  pond  of  the  Djurgarden, 
and  the  black  swans,  clustered  round  their 
hut,  watched  me  critically,  but  not  without 
admiration.  At  the  corner  of  the  Boule- 
vard Exelmans  there  is  a  cozy  little  cafe, 
but  I  did  no  more  than  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  my  friend,  the  white-aproned  garfon. 
Under  the  arches  of  the  viaduct  the  sec- 
ond Emperor  built,  into  the  Bois  and  past 
the  Port  of  Auteuil,  past  the  race-tracks 
and  the  wintry  "grand-stand,"  I  walked 
blithely  on — for  the  keen,  frozen  air  was 
like  wine — until  I  came  to  the  Lac  In- 
ferieur.  Ah,  the  rare  joy  of  it !  You  who 
may  skate  when  and  where  you  will,  can- 
not appreciate  how  fierce  a  delight  we  of 
sunny  Paris  take  in  the  few  frozen  days  God 
gives  us.  Last  year  we  had  five  days,  the 
year  before  ten ;  some  years  there  is  never 
a  sheet  of  ice  within  a  day's  journey  of  us. 
Put  the  case  to  yourself  that  there  were 
only  a  few  days  a  year  that  you  could  go 
automobiling  or  biking  or  riding — indulge 
in  your  favorite  sport — and  you  will  under- 
stand how  the  Parisian  feels  when  the 


whispered  hope  goes  round:  "  (^a  gele  ! 
Mais  Old — mais  oiti — fa  gele.''  Short 
hours  and  scant — we  count  them  by  min- 
utes, by  frozen  seconds — are  those  that 
make  up  the  "  skating  season  "  of  Paris. 

The  lake  is  rimmed  with  trees.  At  the 
lower  end  is  a  wooden  house  and  a  pair  of 
turnstiles.  For  the  sum  of  forty  sous  you 
are  admitted.  Going  then  down  a  little 
path  you  come  to  the  edge  of  the  ice. 
There  huge  braseros,  red  and  smoking 
with  charcoal  fire,  make  a  pleasant  heat 
in  the  world.  There  are  chairs  and  tables ; 
amiable  waiters  bring  you  hot  coffee  or 
hotter  "grog  americain,"  docile  flunkeys 
put  your  skates  on — eh,  but  'twas  pleasant 
to  watch  the  puzzled  flunkey  who  heel- 
screwed  and  instep-strapped  my  old  six- 
teen-inch  Swedish  runners.  Poor  man, 
had  he  been  one  of  those  elders  who 
came  suddenly  upon  Susannah  in  her 
bath,  he  could  have  looked  no  more 
amazed.  Having  drunk  my  coffee  and 
given  the  flunkeys  ten  sous,  wherewith  to 
make  merry  or  buy  a  farm  in  New  Eng- 
land, I  sliddered  down  to  the  ice.  It  was 
good  ice,  clean-shaved  and  smooth.  There 
were  perhaps  two  hundred  skaters  and 
five  times  as  many  spectators.  Snug  and 
warm  sat  the  spectators  round  the  red 
braseros,  toasting  their  shins  and  drinking 
"grog  americain."  What  was  it  to  them 
whether  ice  kept  or  not?  They  were 
there  because  'twas  the  fashionable  place 
to  be.  They  were  there  to  criticize  or 
applaud  the  swirling  skirts,  the  pretty 
ankles,  the  fluttering  girls;  they  were  there 
to  look  upon  you  and  me — even  as  my 
friends  the  black  swans  of  the  Djurgarden 
in  Stockholm.  In  easy  chairs  that  housed 
them  from  the  wind,  in  great-coats  and 
furs,  they  sat  and  watched  us. 

On  the  ice  there  were  indefatigable  and 
inexpert  boys  and  girls,  shthering  along 
like  new-born  calves.  Lolhng  and  grace- 
ful in  sledge-chairs,  the  pretty  women  were 
pushed  along  by  men  on  skates — pro- 
fessional skaters,  these.  In  jackets  and 
furs,  in  top-hats  and  coats  the  good  skaters 
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— French,  Polish,  Dutch,  Yankee,  now 
and  then  a  neghgible  EngHshman — cut 
the  Breton  "daisy"  or  the  famihar  eight, 
or,  in  gallanter  moments,  steered  hither 
and  yon  the  sprawhng  girls.  And  I,  who 
was  all  alone! — I  made  a  little  song  and 
called  it  "The  Song  of  the  Man  who 
Waits."     Thrice  I  went  round  the  lake, 


tocracy.  I  was  seven  when  first  they 
forked  me  across  the  back  of  an  Irish  cob 
and  bade  me  ride — till  I  die  I  shall  never 
forget  the  glorious  sweat  and  terror  and 
triumph  of  that  first  ride;  and  I  love  a 
horse;  but  a  freeman  shod  with  steel  is 
the  freest  thing  that  goes  without  wings. 
Circling  the  httle  lake  in  the  Bois  I  thought 
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circling  in  and  out  of  the  ayots.  It  was 
but  a  patch  of  ice,  but,  dear  Lord!  it  was 
good  to  feel  the  sensitive  frozen  skin  of  the 
water  crouch  and  slip  away  from  the  steel 
edge  of  the  Swedish  skate!  Absolutely 
it  is  the  drunkenness  of  power.     It  is  au- 


of  these  things — heigh-ho!  the  old  days 
of  the  Saxon  skating!  Where  are  the  girls 
we  skated  with  then?  Lord  help  us  all, 
it  was  a  decade  ago  and  more.  One 
night — oh,  what  a  night  that  was,  my 
brothers  in  joy!  The  river  Saale  goes  by 


The  Club  House  at  the  Cercle  des  Patineurs. 


Jena  town  in  Saxony,  and  alongside  the 
river  the  willows  droop  always — even  as 
when  Goethe  heard  them  sing  mistily  the 
song  of  the  Erikonig. 

It  is  very  good  skating  here  on  the  Lac 
Inferieur,  in  the  Bois  of  Paris.  One  may 
cut  what  capers  one  will.  Hesitating, 
ridiculous,  straddling  little  women  who 
can't  skate  go  by  laughing  outrageously. 
For  them  it  is  all  a  three  days'  joke  at  best. 
What  do  they  know  of  that  clangorous 
marriage  of  steel  and  ice — the  drunken- 
ness of  speed  and  wintry  air  and  the  mas- 
tery of  muscle  ?  Of  that  they  know  noth- 
ing at  all,  though  perhaps  they  know  other 
things — which  would  be  according  to  the 
kind  law  of  compensation. 

It  was  three  o'clock — by  my  watch  and 
by  the  bells  booming  over  the  Bois  from 
the  town  of  Boulogne  it  was  three  o'clock. 
Exactly  three  o'clock,  but  already  the  win- 
ter day  was  darkening.  It  was  perhaps  a 
thousand  feet  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
lake  where  the  charcoal  fires  burned  red 
and  gay.  Out  of  the  crowd  there  I  saw 
a  woman  come  down  to  the  ice.  A  flunkey 
gave  her  his  arm  over  the  frozen  turf  and 
the  bit  of  board-walk.  Then  she  took  the 
ice.  She  came  straight-away  toward  me, 
down   the   left  bend   of   the   lake.     Her 


strokes  were  clean  and  true.  She  could 
skate.  Among  all  those  hesitating,  flus- 
tered silhouettes  of  laughing,  imbecile 
women,  she  passed  like  an  arrow;  she 
could  skate.  I  skated  backward,  so  that 
I  might  not  lose  a  wink's  worth  of  her 
flexile  grace,  as  she  came  swinging  down 
the  lake.  It  was  a  perfect  profile — from 
head  to  foot  a  perfect  profile  as  she  swung 
from  right  to  left,  changing  the  pose  of  her. 
She  wore  a  smart  little  chinchilla  jacket 
that  was  cut  away  above  her  hips;  below 
that  was  a  jolly  roughish  skirt,  falhng  to 
the  ankles,  said  skirt  being  the  color  of  the 
silver-gray  fox;  then  she  had  on  a  kind  of 
Russian  boots  that  came  up  nearly  to  her 
knees  and  were  strapped  with  leathern 
thongs  round  the  leg.  I  do  not  know  the 
technique  of  women's  dress,  and  my  de- 
scription may  be  inadequate,but  I  give  you 
my  word  the  effect  of  it  all  was  stunning. 
On  the  head  of  her  she  wore  a  cap,  or 
toque,  which  seemed  to  have  been  created 
largely  out  of  chinchilla  and  gray  ribbons 
all  bunched  together.  There  was  a  bit 
of  red  in  it,  however,  perhaps  an  artificial 
poppy  or  a  piece  of  red  ribbon.  She  had 
a  thick  veil — white  with  squabby  white 
dots  on  it — wrapped  round  her  face  and 
tied  behind  midway  up  her  hat,  or  toque. 
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She  was  a  very  graceful  girl.  She  was  up 
to  five-foot-seven,  I  should  think,  and 
didn't  weigh  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds.  All  this  I  saw  as  she 
went  past  me  like  a  swallow — saw  the 
chinchilla  stuff  and  ankles,  the  thick  veil 
and  the  glimmer  of  black  and  living  eyes 
through  it. 

We  made  the  circuit  of  the  lake  a  num- 
ber of  times,  passing  each  other  aloofly. 
She  said  it  was  four  times,  but  I  think  it 
was  only  three.  At  all  events  once,  as  we 
were  giving  each  other  wide  room  round 
the  sharp  turn  of  the  ayot  where  the  sum- 
mer house  is,  one  of  the  idiotic  sledge- 
chairs  bore  down  upon  her  and  I  felt  it 
was  my  duty  to  save  her  life.  The  fact 
that  I  had  to  save  her  life  so  overcame  me 
that  I  sat  down  upon  the  ice  ('twas  the 
coldest  ice  I  ever  sat  upon),  while  the 
flunkey,  with  the  sledge-chair  and  its  grin- 
ning passenger,  glided  past  us  and  away. 

The  girl  in  the  fox-gray  skirt  circled  me 
on  iron  and  ironic  toes. 

"  (7a  fait  mal?"  she  asked. 

I  said  that  it  had  not  hurt  me  at  all. 


that  I  often  sat  down  on  the  ice;  that  I 
wished  it  had  hurt  me,  for  the  hurt  would 
have  been  a  souvenir  of  her — I  wanted  her 
to  know  that  I  was  a  gallant  man,  so  I  said 
it  in  my  most  cooing  French.  "  It  was  to 
save  your  life,"  I  added. 

"  Get  up,  stupid!"  said  the  gray-skirted 
girl — and  she  said  it  in  very  fair  English, 
although  she  spoke  with  a  pronounced 
English  accent — ^well,  we  can't  all  be  born 
in  "County  Mayo.  God  help  us!"  She 
went  to  look  for  my  walking-stick,  which 
had  slithered  across  the  ice  into  the  frozen 
reeds  by  the  ayot.  When  she  came  again, 
laughing  under  her  veil,  I  was  standing 
erect  in  all  the  beauty  of  my  superb  man- 
hood (  I  hope  she  noticed  it). 

She  came  skating  toward  me,  my  stick 
across  the  small  of  her  back,  and  held  there 
by  her  elbows,  a  swaying,  insolent,  pretty 
thing — the  woman  who  skates.  I  saw  the 
gleam  and  glint  of  her  eyes  through  the 
thick  white  veil  wrapped  round  her  face. 
She  was  a  silhouette  against  the  gray  after- 
noon sky.  And  the  profile  of  her  from 
neck  to  ankle  was  silhouetted  against  the 
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fading  sky — she  was  wonderfully  beautiful 
as  only  women  and  roses  and  horses  and 
wine-glasses  are.     The  slim,  dear  girl! 

She  took  one  end  of  the  walking-stick 
and  I  the  other;  and  sometimes  I  fled 
from  her  backward,  and  sometimes  I  drove 
her  before  me,  and  again  we  skated,  stride 
for  stride,  the  cane  level  along  our  backs 
and  our  hands  knit ;  we  did  not  know  each 
other's  names — we  knew  only  the  joy  of 
moving,  swerving,  living  rhythmically 
together,  there  where  the  ice  was  glimmer- 
ing and  gray,  while  the  day  dwindled  gray 
and  more  gray,  and  far-off  the  charcoal 
fires  burned  on  the  rim  of  the  lake. 

A  crescent  moon  came  out. 

Orion  swung  up  the  sky  with  all  his 
shining  cohorts.  There  was  music  yon- 
der by  the  red  braseros,  but  we  did  not 
need  the  music.  I  whispered  to  her  an 
old  waltz-tune — a  rocking  rhythm  that  I 
learned  long,  long  ago  on  the  river  Saale, 
where  the  willows  are — and  we  waltzed 
with  steel-shod  pumps  in  the  gray,  lonely 
evening  on  the  naked,  gray  ice.  (The 
touch  of  her  chinchilla  jacket,  the  dark 
eyes  shining  through  her  veil,  the  softness 
of  her  hair,  the  little  throbbing  hands !) 

"  Everyone  has  gone,"  she  whispered. 

"  Save  you  and  me,"  I  said. 

We  went  to  where  the  braseros  were; 
English  folk  were  there,  drinking  tea,  or 
"grog  americain;"  my  little  English  girl 
went  to  them  with  calm  self-possession 
and  said:  "It's  so  stupid,  you  know, 
there's  really  no  skating." 

An  English  brute  loomed  out  of  the 
smoky  redness  of  the  braseros  and  said: 
"What  do  yovi  expect  in  France,  Ethel?" 

(So  her  name  was  Ethel!) 


II 


There  is  a  hint  of  inferiority  in  having 
described  only  the  girl  who  skates  on 
the  Lac  Inferieur — among  the  two-francs 
folk. 

Silence ;  the  coffee-colored  car  crunched 
along  over  the  gravel  road;  the  keen  air 
blew  in  our  faces;  it  was  a  joyous  ride, 
through  the  gray  and  purple  tree-stems  of 
the  Bois — as  Monet  has  painted  them — 
until  we  came  to  the  gate  of  the  Cercle  des 
Patineurs.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  two  little 
blue  cards  with  our  portraits  on  the  back 
of  'em  admitted  us  to  the  carpeted  edge 


of  the  ice?  'Twould  be  superfluous,  for 
unless  you  marry  a  radical  member  of 
parliament  you  will  never  have  those  dark- 
blue  cards.  Better  were  it  I  should  tell 
you  how  we  skated  that  afternoon  in  Paris. 
We  found  two  lovely  willow  chairs  with 
large,  conceahng,  padded  hoods  and  we 
sat  in  them,  and  brass-buttoned  boys 
put  hot  bricks — neatly  inclosed  in  wire 
cages — under  our  feet.  Then  came  a 
gangrened  youth  who  laid  rugs  over  our 
knees. 

"Don't  you  love  skating?"  asked  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  was  saving  France — 
pretty  eyes  showed  above  the  fur  collar  as 
she  tipped  her  head  toward  me. 

"  It  is,"  I  said  firmly,  "  the  drunkenness 
of  speed." 

"I  mean,"  she  retorted,  "to  watch  it." 

"I  meant  that,  too,"  I  rephed. 

We  stared  at  the  curving  sheet  of  ice, 
whereon  certain  fashionable  folk  were  try- 
ing wildly  the  new  "cake-walk" — which 
is  virtually  a  Virginia  reel  on  skates. 

"Will  you  have  a  turn?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  said,  "my  feet  are  warm." 

(Hour  after  hour  I  have  sat  in  the  deso- 
late night  wondering  why  she  made  that 
reply;  I  have  asked  the  wood  crumbling 
redly  in  the  grate,  I  have  asked  the  candle 
and  the  stars,  I  have  asked  my  own  soul — 
and  I  know  not.) 

Came  then  a  bareheaded  lad,  a  white 
apron  round  the  best  part  of  him,  who  bore 
a  tray,  covered  with  a  white  cloth  and 
holding  level  with  his  chin  a  whitish  tea- 
service,  rimmed  with  gilt,  and  a  little  box 
of  tea-cigarettes.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  smoked  a  cigarette  in  which  tea 
is  the  substitute  for  tobacco.  Somehow 
or  other  the  keen,  acrid  smoke  of  the  burn- 
ing tea  went  into  my  lungs  and  mounted — 
like  a  thin,  sour  cloud  of  joy — to  my  brain. 
It  was  the  first  (and  I  hope  the  last)  tea- 
cigarette  that  was  stuck  in  my  lips ;  I  give 
you  my  word  it  was  gruesome  and  uncanny, 
and,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  present  you 
with  a  bit  of  advice,  you  will  never  smoke 
one  save  in  the  company  of  a  curious  wom- 
an who  is  safely  wedded  to  a  radical  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

"Will  you  drop  me  at  my  house?"  I 
asked. 

"Nothing,"  she  said,  "would  give  me 
greater  pleasure." 

So  we  spun  to  Auteuil  in  a  moody  and 
pregnant   silence.     Thus   was   it   that   I 
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skated  for  an  hour  or  two,  over  the  thin 
ice  of  the  fashionable  ska  ting-club  of  Paris. 

The  skating  season  in  Paris  lasts  for 
only  ten  days,  if  you  average  it  year  by 
year;  but  into  that  little  parenthesis  of 
hours  a  deal  of  joy  may  be  crowded  if  one 
knows  how  to  go  about  it.  This  year,  for 
instance,  there  was  a  deal  of  fun  had  out 
on  the  bourgeois  pond  of  Enghien;  and 
there  was  a  merry  night — under  the 
torches — on  the  frozen  and  vulgar  waters 
of  Vincennes. 

And  so  you  roll  away  on  rubber  tires 
and  the  horse  is  noble  and  thoughtful — 
putting  one  foot  before  another — eager  to 
gain  three  francs  for  his  fat  master.  And 
having  given  up  your  louis,  for  there  are 
two  of  you — even  two,  male  and  female, 
as  they  entered  the  ark — you  enter  the  Ice 
Palace.  Passing  the  bar  (because  one 
should  always  pass  the  bar  where  the 
scented  girls  pose  against  the  slim  youths 
with  white  ties  and  frozen  shirt-bosoms, 
emergent),  you  come  to  the  plush  seats 
and  the  ovoid  of  ice.  There  disport  them- 
selves girls  in  short,  fur-trimmed  skirts, 
who  could  give  points  to  those  alert  Swede- 
girls,  clipping  the  frozen  mirror  of  the 
Djurgarden — yonder  in  Stockholm,  where 
the  black  swans  are.  Professional  skaters 
these — hired  to  amuse  the  unfilled  hours 


of  idle  Parisians  and  idler  Americans.  Do 
you  care  to  know  them  better? 

Neither  you  nor  I. 

We  are  pure-minded  folk  and  our  mo- 
rality is  based  upon  rocks.  Let  them  go 
scatter  their  scented  impurities  through 
this  gas-fouled  atmosphere;  you  and  I, 
who  are  good  folk  and  honest  folk,  will  go 
skate  our  idle  ten  days  away  yonder  on  the 
Lac  Inferieur,  where  it  cost  but  forty  sous, 
and — now  and  then — we  may  see  a  wo- 
man's eyes  across  a  veil. 

I  wonder  whether  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
philosopher  in  your  way  as  I  try  to  be  in 
mine.  If  that  be  so,  perhaps  you  have 
often  dry-nursed  the  thought  that  the  wo- 
man you  love  best  is  the  woman  who  has 
come  to  you  in  a  cloud,  whom  you  have 
seen  in  a  mist,  whom  you  have  kissed 
across  a  veil. 

That  is  life,  is  it  not  ? 

Whether  one  dances  it,  skates  it,  counter- 
jumps  it,  poetizes  it  or  scales  it  off  in 
syncopated  "rag-time"  musical  folHes, 
life  is  rimmed  round  with  mystery.  No 
man  has  ever  known  a  woman;  always 
there  is  the  faint  veil  between  his  Hps  and 
hers. 

As  for  skating 

Ask  your  scientist ;  he  will  tell  you  there 
is  a  tortured  layer  of  air  between  the  ice 
and  your  Swedish  steel  runner. 
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WE  couldn't  all  wander  about  in  the 
McKinley  fog.  Some  one  had 
to  read  the  barometer  ever}^  day 
below;  the  Shantung  silk  tent  was  too 
small  for  five,  and  there  weren't  enough 
green  eider-down  sleeping  bags — weighing 
just  four  pounds  each  (unless  wet) — to  go 
around.  The  Doctor  wouldn't  say  who 
must  stay  behind,  which  lay  between  Hi- 
ram and  Miller.  I  wanted  Miller  on  the 
mountain,  and  told  the  Doctor  it  was  a 
good  deal  to  risk  our  lives  with  the  kid, 
whose  eyesight  and  hearing  were  defective. 
This  was  the  day  before  the  fog  closed 
down  on  us  in  the  valley  of  the  largest  of 
the  eight  glaciers  of  the  10,000  feet  range, 
separated  from  the  main  mass  of  McKin- 
ley by  Peters  Glacier,  by  whose  headwall 
— height,  even  existence,  unknown  and 
unreconnoitred — we  hoped  to  reach  the 
main  southwest  arete  of  McKinley,  now 
facing  us  with  more  or  less  the  build  of  a 
buzz-saw.     We  were  to   make  a  ten  to 


tweh'e  days'  continuous  campaign  in  the 
snow.  When  I  returned  from  baking  in 
the  timber,  the  Doctor  came  to  me  with 
tales  of  how  we  might  get  up  one  glacier, 
the  one  with  the  serac  of  dirty  ice-blocks 
under  the  highest  point  of  the  front  range. 
This  day's  diary: 

August  16.  .  .  .  Hiram  and  Printz 
were  lazing  by  the  willow  fire,  protected 
from  the  scud  by  a  thatch  importantly  called 
"  Fuegian  wind-break."  The  strange  sacks 
of  "  mountain  stuff  "  have  been  opened,  and 
weird  Arctic  clothing  is  being  passed 
around.  I  have  drawn  a  long  pair  of  red 
stockings  with  tassels,  two  pair  of  Arctic 
sox-like  mittens  for  the  feet — hand  mittens, 
and  a  pair  of  grimy  drawers. 

Now  the  Doctor  says  he  expects  "  a  man 
to  volunteer  "  to  stay  behind,  which  seems 
the  devil  of  a  scheme.  Yet  he  adds  that 
whoever  shows  up  worst  in  the  first  day's 
climb,  goes  back.  Whew !  How  can  such 
vacillation  gain  our  confidence?  Of  course, 
Hiram  has  coralled  a  ruck-sack  and  a  green 
sleeping-bag  and  is  hammering  heads  on  the 
ice-axes.     One  he  has  already  used  to  chop 
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willows.  I  am  in  the  tent  mending  my 
pants.  The  others  are  out  in  that  Fuegian 
wind-break. 


For  two  days — the  ninth  and  tenth,  of 
almost  steady  rain — we  listened  to  the 
rumble  of  snow  avalanches,  the  sandy 
splutter  of  drizzle  on  the  saturated  tent, 
at  our  next,  or  first  "base  "  camp  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacier.  Now  and  then  we 
peeked  out,  and  made  a  great  to-do  if  the 
moraine,  or  anything  more  than  ten  yards 
away  took  shape  through  the  scud. 
August  is  the  Alaskan  rainy  season,  and 
it  might  now  drizzle  on  until  the  first 
Septeml)er  frosts,  which  would  mean 
checkmate  by  deep  snow  upon  the  moun- 
tain. 

Long  ago  grub-sacks  and  pack-covers 
had  reached  saturation,  and  a  spirit  of 
"  Oh,  let  it  go,  it's  wet  anyhow"  pervaded 
camp.  The  ground  was  littered  with  old 
boots,  sacks,  unwashed  dishes  and  slabs 
of  caribou,  which  Fred  had  discarded 
after  a  careful  nose-inspection.  Handful 
of  flyblows  crusted  the  meat  sacks. 
Fred  would  recite  a  few  tales  known  to 
commercial  travelers,  and  we  would  man- 
age to  work  in  a  laugh  or  two  over  the 
querulous  one  beginning,  "Father,  pass 
the  gentleman  the  butter." 

"Hiram,  go  down  to  the  stream  and 
read  the  barometer,"  said  the  Doctor  next 
morning  through  the  drizzle,  which  meant 
we  were  going  to  hit  up  the  glacier.  Noth- 
ing was  said  about  who  should  stay  behind; 
we  were  entirely  in  the  dark  about  any 
plans,  and  still  no  one  dared  query  or 
suggest.  Fred,  as  we  stumbled  about  for 
the  horses,  was  very  peevish,  rearing 
juggernauts  over  the  shortness  of  grub, 
Hiram  as  a  companion  on  the  mountain, 
and  especially  the  Doctor's  indecision. 
"  Perhaps  he  thinks  I  ain't  clean  enough  for 
his  eidy-down,"  he  said.  All  but  he  had 
sleeping  bags,  yet  he  was  treated  as  essen- 
tial for  the  climb. 

At  last  we  found  and  packed  with  ruck- 
sacks, small  kerosene  cans.  Primus  stove, 
etc. — and  Hiram's  dunnage — Whiteface, 
Bridget  B  horse,  and  the  two  Grays, 
breakfasted  on  meat  tainted  from  its  mil- 
dewy sack  and  stewed  in  its  absorbed 
water,  and  plunged  upward  into  the  fog 
toward  the  unknown  ice.  No  one  stayed 
behind.  Each  led  a  beast;  crossed,  re- 
crossed  over  sharp  boulders,  down  and 


up  sheer  sliding  talus  to  stumble  with  feet 
and  hoofs  gruelled  by  boulders  hurtled 
along  under  the  brown  foam  of  glacier 
streams;  over  sharp  moraine,  like  the 
Andes  in  miniature — to  a  luminous  smooth 
lip  of  cloud-hid  ice. 

We  started  up.  It  grew  suddenly  steep. 
Big  Gray  stumbled  and  fell,  but  was 
righted  before  rolling  over.  The  ice 
whitened;  leveled.  The  horses  nosed  a 
few  lateral  crevasses,  nickered,  jumped 
them  with  awkward  care.  Gradually, 
huge  seracs — ice-falls — swam  through  the 
lightening  mist,  and  a  castellated  black 
ridge  struck  down  to  bisect  the  glacier  into 
two  amphitheaters.  The  Doctor  turned 
into  the  left  and  nearer  one,  against  Fred's 
protest.  From  our  futile  talks  I  had  got 
too  hazy  ideas  of  where  we  were  aiming, 
to  speak  up.  Between  two  upper  seracs 
fresh  snow  hid  the  crevasses,  and  the  fog 
thinned.  The  Doctor  went  ahead,  sound- 
ing with  his  ice-ax.  It  was  slow,  ticklish 
work  winding  back  and  forth  over  cracks 
that  might  or  might  not  let  you  through 
to  wait  for  the  last  trump — you  couldn't 
tell  till  you  tried  them.  The  horses 
snorted,  balked ;  leaned  back,  legs  quiver- 
ing, till  we  beat  a  terrorized  jump  out 
of  each.  I  had  on  sneakers,  and  was 
thinking  what  a  testimonial  could  be  made 
to  the  rubber  company  for  wearing  them 
to  7,000  feet  on  McKinley,  when  the  Dark 
Gray  bungled  a  leap,  and  lost  his  hind 
quarter  down  a  crevasse.  All  hands  un- 
packed and  hauled  him  out  by  saddle  tie- 
ropes.  Now  and  then  the  others  imitated. 
Higher  and  higher  we  felt  a  way;  piloting 
each  horse  in  turn,  quadrilling — at  last 
over  clean  ice,  netted  with  cracks — to 
a  dome-like  summit.  Beyond,  the  ice 
dipped  down  all  around  to  vague  glaciers 
hanging  on  paste-white  walls  banded  with 
irony  veins;  and  to  the  left  and  north — 
not  toward  McKinley — a  possible  talus 
slope  flanked  the  dizzy  ridge.  It  was 
camp.  The  Doctor  drew  a  brass  aneroid 
from  his  money  belt,  and  muttered,  "  sev- 
enty-five hundred  feet." 

August  19.  .  .  .  Fred,  Miller,  and  I, 
cramped  in  the  silk  tent,  are  trying  to  fill 
the  oil  stove  to  give  the  beans  another  boil. 
We  are  talking  weather,  ice,  and  glacial 
erosion.  Under  us  are  wet  blankets,  wetter 
tarpaulins,  wettest  ice.  It  is  suffocating  hot ; 
disordered  food,  clothing,  instruments — all 
are  steaming.  Outside  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  sort  the  stuff,  but  it's  rather 
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hopeless ;  pounds  have  been  added  to  ruck- 
sacks, and  the  sugar  is  syrup.  The  smell 
of  meaty,  mildewed  cotton  pervades  the  air. 
The  Doctor  and  Hiram  have  gone  out  to 
reconnoiter  the  talus  between  the  glaciers, 
following  a  route  to  shore  (off  the  ice),  ex- 
plored  by   Fred  and   me,   roped.     .     .     . 

At  supper,  he  and  I  shivered  outside,  as 
cups  of  tea  and  chunks  of  caribou  were 
handed  out,  from  low  voices  within  here. 
The  zwieback  was  voted  a  success.  The 
Doctor  is  going  to  use  it  at  the  North  Pole. 
Now  and  then  as  the  clouds  parted  overhead 
to  let  down  a  chill  silverish  light,  conceal 
the  wavering"  edge  of  this  snowy  cistern, 
reveal  shreds  of-  sky  too  cold  and  lustrous 
to   be   blue — Fred   would   say,   "  Yes,   sir,   a 


tening  to  avalanches,  squeezed  between 
Fred  and  the  silk  wall,  mostly  against  the 
wall,  which  dribbled  water  till  near  morn- 
ing, when  everything  froze  stiff.  Then 
the  Doctor  struggled  over  on  his  stomach, 
fingered  the  pale  locks  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
started  the  stove  at  his  head,  for  tea,  zwie- 
back, and  caribou.  No  one  washed.  Out- 
side, Fred  and  I  rubbed  snow  on  our  faces. 
No  use.  We  had  no  soap.  When  I  had 
suggested  we  take  some,  the  Doctor 
laughed  at  me.  Then  we  drew  in  our 
frozen  boots  from  the  outside — they  were 
never  allowed  to  touch  the  tarpauHn,  as 


"  The  morning  when  everything  froze  stiff." 


hundred  and  sixty  acres  more  of  heaven 
cleared  off.  She  looks  like  the  break-up  of 
a  hard  winter." 

We're  all  five  to  sleep  here  to-night,  some- 
one outside,  as  the  tent,  being  meant  for 
one  man,  holds  only  four.  Just  now,  Hiram 
took  our  breaths  away  by  volunteering,  and 
has  rigged  up  a  sort  of  couch  out  on  the 
glacier,  like  a  funeral  pyre,  of  socks, 
blankets,  and  boxes.  .  .  .  The  tent  is 
guyed  down  with  ice-axes.  We  have  one 
teaspoon  among  us.  .  .  .  Yes,  it's  the  real 
Alpine  thing,  this.     .     .     .     Good  night !  " 

The  Doctor  and  Hiram  climbed  the 
ridge  to  8,100  feet,  reporting  the  outlook 
ahead  through  the  fog  "favorable" 
enough  to  try.     All  night  I  lay  awake  lis- 


they  imported  snow — and  put  them  on 
gymnastically,  one  by  one,  as  the  others 
lay  cramped  and  still  as  cataleptics. 

Without,  it  was  absolutely  clear.  Never 
were  such  steep  walls,  such  hanging  gla- 
ciers jeering  at  the  laws  of  gravity,  such 
over-brilliance  of  sunlight  and  azure  sky. 
Above  our  amphitheater,  snowslides  had 
fingered  straight  converging  paths  down 
the  mysterious  east  wall,  upon  the  chaos 
of  pale  boulders  and  yawning  crevasse 
vi^hich  surrounded  us  like  a  sea.  South- 
west, we  looked  out  over  sharp-angled 
black  slate  and  irony  tuff,  clean-cut  and 
glistening  as  if  created  yesterday,  to  the 
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foothills  fronting  the  hidden  Foraker,  and 
far  below  and  away,  shone  glacial  ponds 
like  diamonds  strewn  over  the  forbidden 
tundra.  .  .  .  But  clouds  were  gather- 
ing. 

We  were  to  climb  the  talus,  curve 
around  to  the  east  wall,  travel  south,  then 
east  around  the  headwall  of  the  yet  unseen 
Peters  Glacier.  Slowly  we  packed  our 
back-packs,  and  double-tripped  every- 
thing to  shore.  Then  each  corraled  what 
looked  heaviest  and  was  lightest,  what 
according  to  suspicion  as  he  read  it  in  his 
neighbor's  eyes  overstated — or  under- 
stated— its  weight.  When  all  had  forty 
pounds  anyway,  we  found  another  trip 
must  be  made  up  the  ridge  with  alcohol, 
tent  and  stove.  I  had  the  two  2-pound 
cheeses,  ten  cans  of  milk,  pea-soup,  and 
my  clothing.  Hiram  the  little  olive-oil 
cans  of  kerosene,  and  ]\liller  the  two  20- 
pound  tins  of  pemmican,  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake  about  his  pack.  At  this 
moment  it  was  vaguely  bruited  that  Miller 
was  to  take  the  horses  back  to  camp  to- 
night, no  matter  how  high  we  climbed  to- 
day, and  read  the  barometer  while  we  were 
on  the  mountain.  How  this  came  about, 
I  never  knew.  Miller  tried  once  to  tell,  but 
could  not  make  it  clear.  I  knew  he  did  not 
volunteer  to  go  back.  I  gathered  that  the 
Doctor's  procrastination  had  sort  of  frozen 
him  out  into  offering  to  sacrifice  himself. 
"It's  pretty  hard  after  all  we've  been 
through  to  miss  the  main  chance,"  he  told 
me.  "I  only  Avish  the  Doctor  had  let  me 
know  beforehand  I  mightn't  have  a  try  at 
it."     But  Miller  never  kicked. 

We  began  the  ascent  of  Mt.  McKinley. 

Up  shot  the  talus,  straight  as  Jacob's 
ladder,  into  the  clouds,  and  we  hanging 
to  it — Fred  first,  I  last,  and  the  rest  strung 
along  between.  We  kept  now  to  rock- 
slide,  to  snowslide,  to  glacier-edge.  Heads 
bent  to  stomachs,  sweating,  gasping,  we 
stopped  to  turn  in  silence  every  200  steps 
and  view  the  poor  horses,  reduced  to 
specks  in  their  snowy  purgatory,  headed 
in  on  an  island  among  crevasses — poor 
brutes  that  twenty-four  hours  .  without 
food,  had  tried  to  find  a  way  down  to  moss, 
and  lost  their  nerve.  Fred  kept  tearing 
ahead,  and  made  a  point  of  always  leaving 
a  resting-place  just  as  Hiram  and  the  Doc- 
tor stopped.  Once  the  Doctor,  carrying 
the  tent-pole,  fell  on  a  snow  slope,  and 
seemed  nearly  to  roll  to  the  bottom.     I 


caught  Fred  at  the  summit.  He  was  lean- 
ing over  the  snow  connice,  dripping  icy 
stalactites,  God  knows  how  many  thou- 
sand feet,  into  the  amphitheater  of  glacier 
7.  We  lay  on  our  ruck-sacks,  eating  the 
last  of  the  raisins,  whose  sack  had  sloughed 
away  in  the  wet.  The  others  grunted  to 
our  side;  Miller  first. 

Clouds  had  settled  where  the  ridge 
mounted.  Thither,  the  Doctor,  Fred, 
and  I  "slabbed"  a  talus,  and  sat  down  to 
wait  for  clearing — to  wait  and  wait,  and 
wait.  The  base  of  the  new  slope  beyond 
lay  across  another  cornice;  to  go  down 
and  up  to  reach  it,  steps  should  be  cut.  I 
said  I'd  follow  anyone  across  either  way. 
"  No,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  won't  be  any 
use  unless  it  clears."  He  went  on  to  con- 
demn the  outlook  into  the  next  amphi- 
theater— "No  possible  slope  from  here, 
either,"  he  said, "  and  even  if  we  can  get  up 
the  ridge  to  its  peak,  we're  not  sure  of  get- 
ting further."  He  did  not  see  as  far  as  this 
last  night,  he  added.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
before  butting  up  here,  we  should  have 
made  sure  what  lay  beyond  this  summit,  if 
it  took  days;  but  I  forbore  to  speak,  and 
in  such  a  place  that  did  not  take  much 
effort.  Fred  observed  that  horses  prop- 
erly shod  could  cross  below  the  cornice. 
Still  we  waited.  Behind,  Hiram  in  his 
poncho — like  a  wishbone  penwiper,  with 
his  bowl-legs — paced  up  and  down  like 
Napoleon  before  battle;  and  Miller,  cold, 
as  usual,  with  his  mackinaw  collar  turned 
up,  was  lying  flat.  The  Doctor  repeated, 
summarized,  emphasized  his  objections 
to  going  on — and  spoke  of  a  return;  but 
no  move  was  made,  and  still  no  move.  I 
suggested  we  wait  for  it  to  clear  until  a 
certain  moment,  3  o'clock,  say.  It  was  so 
agreed,  and  on  the  moment,  we  returned. 
The  dilemma  was  restated  to  the  others, 
who  made  no  comment;  and  down  the 
talus  we  slid  as  the  drizzle  re-began, 
across  the  crevasses  to  where  tea-leaves 
sodden  in  the  ice  marked  camp. 

A  catechism  eked  from  the  Doctor  we 
should  next  try  Fred's  amphitheater.  Never 
were  frozen  hands  so  tortured  on  wetter, 
dripping  cinches,  galled  in  so  inane  defeat 
on  packs  that  were  sponges.  Back  and 
down  we  quadrilled  over  serac  and  soften- 
ing snow-bridge,  to  camp  on  a  quarter 
inch  of  gravel  covering  flooded  ice  at  the 
forks  of  the  glacier.  The  horses  savveyed 
the  crevasses  better;  nosed  and  jumped 
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them  unbelayed  in  pathetic  impatience  at 
release,  and  tore  away  through  the  scud 
down  the  lower  reaches  of  the  glacier,  leav- 
ing Hiram  and  Miller  in  the  lurch.  Both 
were  to  return  to  the  barometer  camp,  and 
bring  up  fresh  beasts  next  day  unless  it 
stormed.     The  drizzle  changed  to  snow. 

August  20.  .  .  .  Cramped  in  the  tent 
again,  playing  detective  on  ourselves  and 
everything  to  keep  from  touching  the  silli 
wall  in  the  tiniest  corner.  Under  us,  the 
sea-island  cotton  tarpaulin  lets  water 
through  like  tissue  paper.  The  Doctor  has 
just  gone  out  to  whirl  a  glass  tube  on  a 
string  about  his  head — a  thermometer,  I 
think.  He  reports  finer  snow  flakes.  Every 
now  and  then  we  peek  out  under  the  flap 
at  our  heads,  carefully  lifting  the  soggy 
boots  that  keep  it  down  and  extend  it.  A 
snow  slide  roars  down  somewhere,  and 
Fred  says,  "  Another  lumber  wagon." 
Every  now  and  then  the  Doctor  clears  his 
throat.  Nothing  is  said  of  our  rebuff — or 
of  the  future.  .  .  .  Well,  the  meat  is 
stewed  in  the  granite  plate. 

Four  inches  of  snow  fell  in  the  night, 
and  twice  I  unloaded  the  tent,  which 
had  pressed  down  and  was  wetting  us.  I 
thought  the  Doctor  would  never  grunt 
over  and  light  the  stove — but  what  was 
the  use  ?  You  couldn't  see  the  pack- 
saddles    ten    feet    from    camp.     Toward 


noon,  Fred  and  I  felt  our  way  northeast 
up  the  glacier,  rounding  the  hill  of  dirty 
ice-blocks,  visible  from  so  far  down  the 
valley;  the  Doctor  south  along  the  ridge 
leading  evenly  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
front  range,  but  condemned  for  its  length 
and  indirectness  toward  the  supposed  head 
of  Peters  Glacier. 

Unroped  in  the  driving  snow  we  wound 
up  the  sheer  crevasses  of  a  serac,  where 
you  could  look  down  4  to  4,000  feet.  We 
gained  the  foot  of  a  ridge  joining  the  one 
bisecting  the  glacier.  It  looked  possible; 
at  least,  everything  else  was  perpendicular. 
Out  of  the  white  gloom,  refracted  to  a 
spiritual  nearness,  tinkled  a  horse-bell. 
So  Hiram,  afraid  to  be  left  behind,  had 
brought  up  the  horses  anyway.  We  kept 
on  harder;  turning  to  the  left  around  the 
spur,  shinning  crevasses;  higher,  higher, 
till  we  topped  the  snow-blocks,  and  steps 
must  be  cut  in  the  upper  walls  of  mounting 
crevasses,  down  one  of  which  I  slid  with 
inverted  heart.  More  quadrilling  to  gain 
steep  snow-bridges,  and  a  place  where  if 
you  slipped,  you  shot  into  the  eternal  like 
slush  down  a  gable.  Ever  towering  above 
swam  the  wall,  now  to  waver  to  sheerness, 
now  settling  to  a  human  angle,  with  the 
trick  of  all  snowy  places,  even  in  clear 
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weather,  in  Alaska.  So  we  plugged 
blindly  on  in  the  storm,  up  the  virgin 
scaffold  of  the  highest  peak  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Should  we  hit  for  the  summit  ?  Could 
more  be  proved  from  the  top  than  from 
yesterday's  height  ?  Was  this  slope  prac- 
ticable for  heavy  packs?  I  was  ardent, 
Fred  apathetic.  We  kept  on.  The  neve 
steepened,  and  we  struck  a  rock  gully, 
lifting  our  bodies  by  our  arms.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken.  Vaguely  we  discerned 
the  dark  ice  blocks  quivering  lower  and 
lower  through  the  shaking  flakes,  vaguely 
the  smooth  slope  where  the  Doctor  had 
gone  rose  and  extended  with  us.  Now 
treacherous,  pasty  granite  pierced  the 
snow.  Now  I  was  willing  to  return;  but 
no,  Fred  had  started  and  must  reach — 
somewhere.  Two  rock  pinnacles,  which 
had  tantalized  for  an  hour,  neared  into  the 
likeness  of  those  cliffs  in  Whymper's  draw- 
ing of  where  Humboldt  met  defeat  on 
Chimborazo.  We  passed  them.  The 
coulee  divided,  and  we  came  out  on  a  little 
nub  of  decaying  granite.  The  storm 
seemed  to  thin.  Light,  like  the  first  streak 
of  winter  dawn,  settled  upon  the  long 
ridge.  Suddenly,  what  we  believed  the 
top  of  one  slope  stretched  itself  a  full 
thousand  feet  higher  into  the  sky;  and 
steeper,  steeper.  That  was  enough  for 
Fred.  "Look,  look,"  I  cried,  and  if  the 
slope  had  crumbled  with  us  into  the  valley, 
we  should  have  stood  there  staring.  It 
was  after  four  o'clock.  Rock  had  ended. 
Sheer,  hard  neve,  covered  with  six  inches 
of  fresh  snow,  down  which  balls  were 
grooving  trails,  alone  filled  heaven.  Fred 
crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  granite,  straight 
down  to  the  most  disturbing  distance  yet 
into  the  abandoned  amphitheater.  When 
I  looked  into  such  places,  I  would  have  a 
feeling,  not  vertigo,  not  exactly  fear,  that 
worried  me,  and  I  would  think  too  fast, 
too  much,  and  of  acts  which  are  not  sane. 
•  So  down,  in  the  second  defeat  in  our  long 
story  of  failure;  past  the  Humboldt  cliffs, 
where  the  snow  shut  in  denser  than  ever, 
and  the  long  ridge  became  a  dark,  magic 
line  over  the  shadowy  glacier. 

August  21.  .  .  .  Miller  was  in  the  tent, 
making  pea  soup.  From  a  distance  Hiram 
and  the  Doctor  approached  wearily.  "  We 
didn't  think  you'd  go  so  far,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, when  we  told  that  the  ridge  could  be 
climbed,    possibly    with    heavy   packs.      He 


paid  little  attention.  "  But  you  see,"  he  dis- 
couraged, "  even  if  it  can,  we  don't  know 
what's  beyond.  The  problem  is,"  etc.,  and 
he  went  on  to  tell  how  he  and  Hiram  had 
looked  into  a  valley  beyond  the  long  ridge 
toward  Foraker,  where  the  slopes  were  bet- 
ter, and  "  we  could  get  around  to  the  main 
mountain  on  the  divide  between  them," — 
(McKinley  and  Foraker,  presumably) — and 
the  rock  was  "  much  better,  dark,  apparently 
slate,  and  not  that  treacherous  granite." 
Then  he  ordered  to  pack  up  and  return  with 
everything  to  the  barometer  camp ! 

Wondering  how  the  weather  could  have 
allowed  him  to  see  so  much  in  the  next 
valley,  I  protested  mildly,  "  I  hate  to  leave 
this  valley  so  soon  and  so  suddenly."  "  So 
do  I,"  he  answered,  "  but  what  else  is  there 
to  do?"  And  then  recurred  what  I  had 
felt  there  in  midair  with  Fred,  that  on  a 
mountain  of  this  size,  unexplored,  yet  un- 
seen in  its  entirety,  it  was  foolish  to  stake 
all  on  a  dash  up  one  questionable  pinnacle, 
found  blindly  in  a  ten  days'  storm. 

We  started  down — irony  of  ironies — as 
the  snow  clouds  overhead  boiled  in  the  for- 
gotten gold  of  sunset ;  and  under  a  shreddy 
cloud  edge  draping  the  glacier,  the  forbidden 
tundra  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  shone 
clean  and  rosy.     .     .     . 

Just  now,  after  cleaning  all  the  soggy 
stufif  out  of  the  large  tent,  and  going  to  bed 
in  the  old  comfortable  way — feet  on  dun- 
nage bag,  heads  on  pants  and  sweater, 
wrapped  in  poncho  to  extend  the  tent  and 
get  the  drip, — Hiram  made  Fred  and  me 
very,  very  tired.  "  Well,"  he  said  with  most 
transparent  bravado,  "  now  I  think  our 
chances  for  getting  to  the  top  of  McKinley 
are  brighter  than  ever.  We'll  get  around 
the  other  side  of  this  glacier  to-morrow, 
where  we  are  practically  certain  of  finding  a 
good  way  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge." 
Neither  Fred  nor  I  spoke.  That  sort  of 
insincerity  makes  me  boil.  As  if  it  would 
do  any  good  for  God  Almighty,  in  such  a 
story  book,  Arctic-traveler  fashion,  to  lie 
in  order  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  Pretty  ex- 
amples of  courage  men  must  be  to  rig  up 
a  fool's  paradise  around  them  to  give  them 
courage.  Victory  lies  first  with  who  best 
faces  the  darkest  side  of  the  picture,  and 
fights  upward  from  the  worst.  .  .  . 
Wonder  if  Hiram  wasn't  parroting  the 
Doctor?     .     .     . 

I  should  not  care  to  re-live  the  next  four 
days  before  we  tried  for  the  second  and 
last  time  to  climb  McKinley.  Outwardly, 
began  again  only  the  old  grind  of  packing 
across  the  vacant  hills;  but  a  suspicion 
distorted  every  moment  of  the  day  and 
robbed  sleep.  The  diary  of  these  days 
may  sound  even  less  fair  than  the  extracts 
already  printed,  which  I  hope  outline  the 
passions  of  exploration  in  moments  of 
vivid  struggle  against  Nature  at  her  worst, 
under  their  own  stress;    the  thing  as  it 
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was  at  the  time  when  it  was — necessarily, 
and  so  the  more  humanly — with  the  in- 
evitable prejudices  of  personal  equation. 
I  felt  that  the  Doctor  was  not  trying  his 
best  to  climb  the  mountain;  that  recog- 
nizing it  was  beyond  us,  he  was  making 
half-hearted  tries  to  escape  our  judging 
him  a  quitter.  How  unfair  this  last  may 
have  been  is  yet  to  be  told  in  the  supreme 
test  of  our  final  try;  yet,  I  think,  events 
up  to  now  justified  this  view  even  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  return  to  civilization, 
with  its  point  of  view — ever  served  us  by 
the  explorer — ever  poles  apart  from  any 
reality.  Every  member  of  the  party,  ex- 
cept myself,  had  always  spoken  as  if  he 
thought  that  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mt. 
McKinley  would  be  little  harder  than  scal- 
ing— Pike's  Peak  for  instance.  Hiram  said 
he  had  judged  from  Herron's  rude  drawing 
of  McKinley,  made  from  some  hundred 
miles  away;  the  Doctor  would  declare 
oracularly  we  should  scale  five  thousand 
feet  a  day.  Nothing,  apparently,  could 
shake  these  opinions  up  to  now,  and 
doubts  which  I  had  expressed  were  smiled 
on  as  mildly  mutinous,  though  I  alone  had 
had  experience  on  snow  mountains  in 
Alaska.  If  the  others'  confidence  were 
only  a  prop  to  determination,  I  hold  that 
a  pretty  false,  even  cowardly,  frame  of 
mind  in  which  to  approach  a  great  task; 
and  if  such  self-deception  is  customary, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  in  polar  ventures,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  their  constant  failure. 

I  had  started  out  strongly  doubting  that 
we  could  ascend  the  mountain,  as  many 
men  of  Alaska  and  Alpine  experience 
agreed,  but  determined  only  to  make  the 
hardest  kind  of  a  try. 

This  day,  after  our  first  defeat,  dazing 
sunhght  revealed  each  disheartening  de- 
tail of  our  valley,  and  countless  more  walls 
all  quite  perpendicular,  netted  with  the 
converging  paths  of  avalanches.  Miller 
and  I,  hunting  horses  far  down  the  glacier 
stream,  beheld  every  detail  of  the  slopes 
in  the  valley  peered  into  by  the  Doctor  the 
day  before.  They  astounded  me.  All 
were  as  impossible  as  the  ones  abandoned. 
Thinking  again  of  Hiram's  "holler,"  as 
Fred  called  it,  I  wondered  had  the  Doctor 
seen  anything  at  all  there.  With  Fred, 
we  agreed  that  our  only  chance  to  reach 
the  southwest  shoulder  of  the  summit 
dome  was  by  following  Peters  Glacier  to 
its  supposed  head.     To  ascend  it  along 


the  actual  face  of  the  mountain  behind  the 
front  range,  from  the  point  where  the  ice 
turns  at  right  angles,  about  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  us,  and  meets  the  tundra. 
We  told  this  to  the  Doctor.  He  cleared 
his  throat  and  said  we  would  first  look  into 
his  valley  from  a  hill  down-stream.  We 
climbed  this  hill.  Beyond  was  another, 
and  another,  and  though  no  more  of  the 
valley  was  to  be  seen  from  here  than  from 
back  of  camp,  the  Doctor  would  go  no 
farther  to  support  his  yesterday's  en- 
thusiasm, and  silently — and  quite  out  of 
caribou — we  faced  for  Peters. 

August  22.  ...  1  had  to  air  my  trou- 
bles to  some  one,  and  I  knew  Miller  could 
be  trusted ;  his  voice  is  so  low  anyhow  you 
never  hear  him.  We  climbed  a  hill  to  stare 
at  McKinley,  whose  immensity  grows  into 
you,  through  you.  I  was  angry  with  myself 
for  having  consented  to  come  with  these 
people,  whose  experience  on  snow  moun- 
tains was  nil — though,  God  knows,  mine  is 
small  enough.  I  felt  guilty  that  in  my 
ardor  to  get  back  to  beloved  Alaska  at 
any  cost  I  had  swept  aside  prudence  and 
common  sense.  I  felt  most  foolish  and 
simple-minded  that  I  had  not  faced  the 
issue  squarely,  but  with  deliberate  blindness 
had  swallowed  all  their  precocious  con- 
lidence.  Lord !  I  could  go  on  like  this  for 
pages,  but  I  won't.     .     .     . 

The  Doctor  determines  on  a  certain 
move ;  he  has  the  feat  accomplished  before 
starting.  He  will  not  hear  of  difficulties, 
and  when  his  unreasonable  dream  of  success 
turns  out  a  nightmare,  he  is  all  meekness 
and  dependence,  and  asks  your  advice  in  a 
hopeless,  demoralized  way.  When  we 
turned  from  his  valley  toward  Foraker,  I 
said  again  I  was  sorry  to  leave  the  front 
range.  "  Why  didn't  you  say  that  before?  " 
he  reproached  me.  I  criticise  him  with  no 
conceit  that  I  could  do  better :  I  couldn't, 
with  our  equipment  and  personnel,  do  as 
well — I  can't  keep  my  temper  nor  take  any- 
thing in  life,  even  reaching  the  summit  of 
^McKinley  with  such  placid,  stubborn  serious- 
ness.    .     .     . 

Miller  said,  "  When  I  read  about  you  all 
in  the  papers,  I  thought  you  were  experts 
at  mountain  climbing."  He  agreed  with  my 
worst  suspicions.  .  .  .  Returning,  we 
saw  the  Doctor  on  an  opposite  hill,  staring 
like  a  Memnon  in  the  twilight  on  our  un- 
conquerable mountain. 

He  returned  with  a  tale  that  the  12,000 
feet  ridge,  running  north  from  the  main 
mass  of  McKinley,  was  broken  at  its  base, 
and  therefore  Peters  Glacier  must  flow 
east  into  the  Sushitna  valley.  None  of 
us  had  noticed  this,  but  it  excused  a  re- 
connaissance, and  the  Doctor  and  I  struck 
off  from  the  pack-train  next  day,  in  the 
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deadening  silence  usual  in  his  companion- 
ship, to  climb  the  lowered  end  of  the  front 
range,  at  the  bend  in  Peters  Glacier.  Once 
on  the  ascent  he  fell  in  the  most  humorous 
way  into  a  creek  you  could  spit  across,  and 
near  the  peak  when  you  needed  a  board 
to  sit  on,  we  both  all  but  composed  an 
avalanche  for  the  bottom.  Hence,  at 
only  6,000  feet,  no  more  than  the  great 
bend  in  the  glacier,  as  I  knew  before 
starting,  was  visible,  though  the  idea  that 
the  main  north  wall  of  McKinley  was 
broken,  and  Peters  flowed  out  east,  was 
a  plain  absurdity.     The  Doctor  even  ad- 


now  slipping  over  streaks  of  clear  ice,  now 
ankle  deep  in  muck,  now  toiling  over  rock 
moraine  like  hummocks  on  the  Gobi 
desert,  as  the  roar  of  the  streams  came  up 
louder  through  the  ice  and  the  surface 
trickles  cut  meanders  down.  It  was  one 
of  those  endless,  useless  walks ;  the  spruces 
below  the  moraine  never,  never  showed, 
for  we  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  gla- 
cier, which  bowed  far  to  the  southwest. 
At  last  a  gulch,  and  cottonwoods. 

At  last  I  broke  silence.  It  took  some 
effort  to  make  him  discuss  our  rebuffs 
and  chances  on  McKinley.     He  expressed 


"  The  doctor  went  ahead,  feeling  for  crevasses.'' 


mitted  it.  "  Our  first  task  is  therefore  to 
thoroughly  explore  Peters  Glacier,"  he 
said,  trying  to  find  a  more  practicable 
route  up  the  mountain.  "  And  if  we  don't 
find  one  ?  "  I  asked.  He  coughed.  "  The 
first  task  is  to  explore  Peters  in  our  short 
remaining  time,^'  he  answered.  We  picked 
a  camp  for  the  next  day  just  at  the  opposite 
bend  of  the  ice,  and  glissaded  down  a  snow 
-field  to  the  glacier.  I  was  for  crossing 
yonder  in  a  fret  to  peer  up  the  awful  gap 
between  McKinley  and  the  fatal  front 
range — sheer  5,000  feet  on  one  side,  15,000 
on  the  other;  but  the  Doctor  sighed,  we'd 
see  it  all  to-morrow,  so  we  hit  for  camp, 


the  same  blind  confidence  we  should  reach 
the  summit,  now  tinged  with  a  melan- 
choly ill  concealed  by  a  smiling  naivete, 
which  made  confidence  ring  even  less 
sincere.  The  momentary  rasp  in  his 
throat,  the  precise  phrasing,  grated  on 
my  outworn  nerves.  At  last,  in  a  moment 
of  real  depression,   he  said:    "Yes,    I'm 

afraid  it  may  be  as  Professor said, 

that  it  would  take  two  seasons  to  climb 
this  mountain."  I  was  for  once  all  tact 
and  sympathy,  but  it  was  like  drawing 
teeth.  At  the  end,  I  said  we  ought  not  to 
start  home  with  less  than  one  sack  of  flour 
and  one  of  beans — a  sack  of  flour  lasts  one 
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week — although  the  return  should  not  take 
more  than  twice  that  time.  The  plan  of 
return  was  to  keep  on  along  the  face  of 
the  range,  crossing  it  north  of  McKinley, 
abandoning  the  horses,  and  rafting  down 
the  Chulitna  and  Sushitna  Rivers.  Here- 
about the  range  was  impassable  for  horses ; 
we  should  have  to  travel  at  least  a  hundred 
miles — a  week's  journey — before  even 
reconnoitering  for  a  pass,  and  even  then 
finding  it  off-hand  in  a  region  where  the 
Government  had  declared  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing  was  extremely  doubtful. 
Again  he  did  not  agree,  glossed  over  evi- 
dent contingencies,  and  said  something 
about  its  being  only  two  days'  rafting  to 
Cook  Inlet,  were  the  range  once  crossed. 
And  so  we  stumbled  from  the  hedge  of 
white  granite  boulders  to  sparse  spruces 
eating  up  along  the  roaring  water,  the  first 
camp  in  timber  for  a  month,  to  a  personal 
supper  of  just  six  large  caribou  steaks, 
honor  be  to  Fred. 

August  24.  .  .  .  Broke  the  record  this 
morning  by  eating  nine  steaks,  fat  and  rare. 

No  sooner  was  Miller  ordered  to  take 
Hiram's  place  going  to  camp  up  the  glacier, 
than  we  made  a  discovery  which  sure  must 
change  our  luck.  Hiram,  glum  at  being  left 
behind,  plugged  away  at  mending  an  old 
boot  instead  of  washing  dishes — his  duty. 
(There's  an  awful  itch  in  the  fingers  of  our 
mechanical  genius  to  tinker  with  some- 
thing. "  Whenever  Hiram  tears  his 
pants,"  drawls  Fred,  "  he  puts  them  away 
in  his  dunnage,  and  mends  another  pair,  so 
as  always  to  keep  some  play  on  hand.") 
When  we  crossed  the  stream  at  last,  we  saw 
the  poles  of  an  Indian  camp  on  the  bank.  I 
investigated,  first  finding  a  pair  of  soggy 
overalls,  and  said  "  White  men "  to  Fred, 
because  Siwashes  would  never  discard  a 
whole  pair  of  overalls.  Fred,  declaring  it 
was  Indians,  said,  "  Don't  Siwashes  wear 
pants?"  as  I  came  on  two  mule  shoes,  and 
the  Doctor  appeared  with  an  Eastman  film 
wrapper,  saying,  "  then  your  Siwashes  have 
begun  to  take  photographs " ;  and  then  I 
made  for  a  red  coffee  can  lying  under  a 
tree — opened  it — white  stuff  was  inside — 
looked  like,  felt  like,  tasted  like — was — salt. 
We  had  only  a  pinch  left  to  use  on  the 
mountain  and  last  night  Fred  was  pining 
to  trade  off  our  50  pounds  of  sugar  "  for 
one  small  five-pound  bag  of  salt."  Food  is 
slimy  without  it.    Fred  wouldn't  let  the  stuff 


out  of  his  sight,  and  put  enough  for  the 
mountain  in  his  handkerchief — a  very  brown 
one — and  hung  it  on  his  belt.     .     .     . 

Whose  camp  was  this  ?  What  were  white 
men  doing  here?  Fred  said  they  were  rail- 
road surveyors — thick  as  gamblers  in 
Alaska — he  had  met  last  year  near  the  Ta- 
nana  headed  hither,  but  I  think  the  camp  is 
this  year's.  * 

Straight  toward  McKinley  we  headed, 
between  the  glacier's  chaotic  moraine  of 
irony  boulders  and  the  white  granite  peaks, 
where  a  pond  the  size  of  your  hand,  yet 
reflecting  the  cloudy  pomp  of  McKinley, 
glazed  each  side  valley,  sweeping  down 
through  moraine  to  the  hidden  river.  A 
caribou  trail,  for  greenest  moss  edged  the 
ice,  reached  the  last  alluvial  fan,  flat  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  north  wall  of  the  moun- 
tain, pouring  down  glacier  upon  glacier 
under  trailing  cloud  from  12,000,  15,000 
feet  above  the  forgotten  sea — reached 
camp  at  the  esker  edge,  where  an  outraged 
old  grizzly  galumphed  away,  turning  to 
think  insulting  things  at  us  over  his  shoul- 
der. 

We  climbed  the  moraine.  "  Yes,  sir,  yes, 
sir,  sure  as  I  live  she  leads  over  a  low  di- 
vide to  the  Sushitna,"  said  Fred  excitedly 
of  the  mile-wide  avenue  of  ice,  rising  due 
south,  cleaving  McKinley  from  the  front 
range,  crumpling  a  huge  arm  on  the  main 
slope  of  the  mountain,  hanging  countless 
stiff  Niagaras  on  both  walls.  Yet  no  far- 
ther than  the  middle  of  the  long  sheer  face 
of  the  main  mountain  could  we  see,  to 
which  our  line  of  vision  was  now  parallel. 
There,  under  the  pink  cliffs,  as  we  called 
them — an  inconceivable  precipice  under 
its  very  summit — the  mountain  planted  a 
black  haunch  into  the  sloping  ice;  the 
front  range  planted  another.  The  glacier 
slipped  between  them — vanished.  And 
beyond?  The  Sushitna?  The headwall of 
Peters?  The  coveted  south  arete  ?   What? 

August  24.  .  .  .  Here  in  the  tent,  lux- 
uriating in  the  space  left  by  Hiram,  Fred 
says  he  can't  sleep  to-night  for  wondering 
what  lies  beyond  the  beyond  of  that  strange 
gap.      A    strange    man    he,    indeed.     .     .     . 

*  This  was  Judge  Wickersham's  reconnoitering  party 
of  the  previous  July. 


( To  be  co}itimied.) 


ATHLETICS  IN  THE  ARMY 

Foreword  by  ADNA   R.    CHAFFEE 

Lieutenant-General,  U.S.A. 


A  SOLDIER  should  be  physically 
prepared  as  well  as  mentally  edu- 
cated to  perform  his  duties.  A 
regular  course  of  physical  culture,  now 
recognized  as  highly  beneficial  to  men  in 
any  walk  of  life,  is  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  soldier,  on  whose  physical  con- 
stitution depends  the  success  of  a  cam- 
paign. Military  training  is  wasted  if  it 
cannot  be  present  at  the  fight;  a  good 
sound  physique  will  take  it  there;  to  ac- 
quire   this    necessitates   a   well-arranged 


course  of  calisthenic  and  athletic  instruc- 
tion, inteUigently  applied.  Athletics  should 
be  a  feature  of  the  military  training  of  a 
soldier,  and  persuasive  policies  to  induce 
him  to  participate  in  athletics  has  no  place 
in  the  relations  of  officers  and  men,  and 
should  give  way  to  orders  prescribing 
proper  instruction. 

Athletics  will  make  the  service  more 
attractive  to  the  men,  will  increase  the 
number  of  reenhstments,  and  will  make 
the  army  more  efficient. 


SOLDIERLY  BEARING,  HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS 

By  EDMUND  L.   BUTTS 

Captain  iSth  Infantry,  U.S.A. 


n  OINCIDENT  with  the  branching  out 
of  football,  baseball  and  field  games 
at  West  Point  was  an  increased  interest 
in  athletic  training  throughout  the  regular 
Army  itself.  This  may  have  been  acci- 
dental, but  the  turning  out  from  the  Acad- 
emy for  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
youngsters  familiar  with  college  athletics 
has  no  doubt  done  much  to  develop  ath- 
letics in  the  Army.  Graduates  of  over 
eleven  years  ago  had  not  the  pleasure, 
when  cadets,  of  attending  football  and 
baseball  games  with  our  best  colleges,  or 
of  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  national 
West  Point-Annapolis  game.  About  our 
only  diversion  was  attending  hops. 

The  development  of  athletic  sports 
among  the  private  soldiers  has  not  pro- 
gi^essed  as  rapidly  as  it  has  among  the 
cadets  at  West  Point,  but  something  in 
the  way  of  systematic  physical  training  has 
been  accomplished,  although  the  Spanish 
war  and  active  service  in  the  Philippines 
naturally  caused  it  to  be  somewhat  neg- 
lected. In  1893  we  had  in  the  Army 
three   recruiting   depots — i.e.,    Columbus 


Barracks,  Jefferson  Barracks  and  Davids 
Island — where  recruits  were  drilled  for 
about  three  months,  and  then  sent  to  regi- 
ments. No  systematic  training  was  in 
vogue.  Army  posts  have  never  been  sup- 
plied with  good  gymnasiums,  so,  weather 
permitting,  exercises  in  the  open  air  are 
always  preferred — calisthenics,  dumbbell 
exercise,  running.  I  do  not  believe  the 
recruits  we  then  got  in  the  Army  were  as 
active  a  lot  of  men  as  we  are  now  getting. 
I  found  recruits  who  could  not  jump  over 
two  feet  in  height,  or  chin  themselves  on 
the  horizontal  bar,  or  do  the  dip  on  the 
parallel  bars.  Many  of  them  were  good 
plowboys,  but  knew  not  how  to  use 
their  strength.  As  I  was  for  some  years 
connected  with  the  physical  training  in 
the  Army,  I  shall  tell  of  some  of  the  work 
I  met  with,  to  illustrate  what  the  Army 
has  done  in  that  line. 

An  interest  in  physical  training  having 
been  taken  by  the  officers  at  Headquarters 
Department  of  the  East,  and  especially 
by  General  Samuel  Breck,  afterward  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  Army,  I  was,  after 
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being  at  the  recruiting  depot  for  fifteen 
months,  sent  to  various  posts — a  few 
months  at  each  one — in  the  East,  Sovith- 
east  and  Middle  West,  to  start  athletic 
drill  so  far  as  the  facilities  permitted.  In 
the  course  of  this  detail  I  began  to  utilize 
the  rifle  drill.  The  use  of  the  rifle  in  phy- 
sical drill  had,  to  a  limited  extent,  been  in 
vogue  in  some  foreign  armies.  This  drill 
I  endeavored  to  elaborate,  and  to  systema- 
tize, and  to  adapt  to  music.  On  account 
of  the  great  variety  possible  in  gymnastic 
work — calisthenics,  dumbbell  and  rifle 
drill,  etc. — an  ofiicer  adapted  to  such  work 
was  needed,  especially  at  the  beginning; 
so  in  order  to  systematize  the  physical 
training,  and  to  furnish  a  practical  guide 
that  would  enable  any  officer  to  give  regu- 


lar and  beneficial  instruction  to  his  com- 
mand, I  compiled  in  1897  a  manual  which 
I  endeavored  to  make  as  simple  as  possible. 
The  idea  now  at  military  posts  is  that 
there  be  one  or  more  officers  in  charge 
of  physical  training  and  athletic  work, 
and  that  for  five  days  in  the  week  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  systematic  drill  be  given, 
and  from  that  to  encourage  the  men 
to  branch  off  into  baseball,  football,  field 
days,  etc.  For  example,  at  my  present 
post,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  we 
have  four  companies  of  Infantry;  it  was 
the  custom  last  fall  and  winter  to  turn  this 
battalion  out  for  physical  drill  five  days 
in  a  week  for  half  an  hour  each  day.  The 
enlisted  men  organized  baseball  and  foot- 
ball teams  at  the  different  seasons  of  the 
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year  and  a  field  day  was  held  on  July 
fourth  last.  Like  many  other  posts,  Fort 
Russell  has  no  gymnasium.  It  is  the  build- 
ing most  needed,  as  is  the  case  at  all  north- 
ern posts.  Gymnastic  work  should  be 
kept  up  especially  in  the  winter.  During 
the  warmer  months  it  is  proper  that  it 
should  give  way  to  the  more  important 
work  of  drills,  target  practice,  field  exer- 
cises, manoeuvers  and  marches,  all  of  which 
teach  the  soldier  the  practical  part  of  his 
life.  I  beheve  that  estimates  should  al- 
ways be  made  for  first-class,  finely 
equipped  gymnasiums,  one  built  on  mod- 
ern plans,  which  seventy  or  eighty  men 
could  use  at  one  time,  and  be  shoved  off 
the  floor  down-stairs  to  the  plunge  and 
shower  baths  at  the  completion  of  their 


drill,  and  so  make  room  for  the  next  com- 
pany. It  is  now  contemplated  that,  con- 
nected with  the  gymnasiums,  there  shall 
be  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  Hbrary,  hop- 
room — all  of  which  are  essential  at  posts 
of  the  the  present  day. 

The  value  of  sport  to  the  men  is  incal- 
culable; they  are  kept  in  the  post,  made 
vigorous  and  strong,  as  well  as  entertained. 
The  beer  canteen  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
soldier  in  the  matter  of  all  sport.  The 
proceeds,  besides  bettering  the  mess,  were 
ample  to  provide  outfits  for  baseball,  foot- 
ball, bowling  alleys,  handball  courts, 
prizes  for  field  days  and  for  any  legiti- 
mate purpose  which  made  the  soldiers' 
life  more  attractive.  Since  the  abolition 
of  the  canteen,  I  have  seen  among  the  men 
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less  beer  and  health- 
ful sport,  and  more 
poor  whisky  and  ab- 
sences without  leave 
from  the  post,  with 
all  the  demoralizing 
consequences. 

A  regiment  is  for- 
tunate that  is  at  a 
post  where  baseball 
and  football  games 
may  be  played  with 
neighboring  towns 
or  colleges.  Fre- 
quently a  high-class 
team  is  developed, 
as  was  illustrated 
when  the  Eighteenth 
Infantry  baseball 
team  from  Fort  Lo- 
gan,  Colorado, 
cleaned  up  every- 
thing at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  during  the 
last  manceuvers. 
Considering  the  first- 
class  teams  played 
against,  their  victo- 
ries practically  mean 
the  championship  of 
the  Army. 

A  post  field  day 
is  always  an  event 
for  the  soldiers.  As 
much  rivalry  as  pos- 
sible is  encouraged, 
the  organization  ob- 
taining the  greatest 
number  of  points 
being  awarded  a 
special  prize,  and 
events  are  chosen 
which  will  necessi- 
tate as  many  men 
from  each  organiza- 
tion as  possible  tak-  ' 
ing  part,  thus  pre- 
venting, to  an  extent, 
the  victory  going  to 
an  organization 
solely  through  the 
prowess  of  one  or 
two  experts  instead 
of  to  an  organization 
as  a  whole.  For  in- 
stance,  on  July 
Fourth  last,  at  Fort 
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Russell,  there  was 
a  high-wall-scaling 
contest  involving 
seven  entries,  a  re- 
lay race  calling  for 
six,  a  tug  of  war  for 
eight,  from  each 
company,  troop  or 
battery. 

It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Army  can 
arrange  in  the  near 
future  to  have  De- 
partment Athletic 
Meets,  and  possibly 
an  Army  Meet,  hav- 
ing the  teams  from 
the  eight  Depart- 
ments come  to- 
gether. It  would  not 
be  advisable  to  at- 
tempt much  at  the 
start;  but  a  start  is 
what  is  needed,  and 
such  competitions 
would  add  much 
zest  to  a  soldier's 
life  in  garrison,  and 
give  him  something 
to  look  forward  to. 
A  successful  team  of 
any  kind  in  a  regi- 
ment arouses  pride 
in  ofiicers  and  men, 
and  increases  that 
esprit-de-corps  which 
for  the  last  five  years 
has  had  a  tendency 
to  die  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  entire 
change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  regiments. 

I  wish  to  dwell 
somewhat  upon  ex- 
ercise in  the  tropics 
now  that  most  of 
the  guerrilla  warfare 
seems  to  be  over, 
and  regular  posts 
are  commencing  to 
be  built  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  con- 
ditions of  the  Army 
in  these  Far  Eastern 
islands  will  soon  be 
similar  to  those  of 
the  Enghsh  Army  in 
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India.     The  English  believe  thoroughly 
in  sports  and  games  in  the  tropics,  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  intense  heat 
of  the  middle  day  and  utilizing  the  early 
morning  or  evening.     The  main  trouble 
in  the  Philippines  is  liver.     Everyone  who 
is  there  any  length  of  time  develops   a 
liver,  and  it  needs  to  be  stirred  by  exercise. 
However,  the  enervating  influence  of  the 
tropical  heat  makes  one  naturally  rebel 
against  unnecessary  work,  and  therefore 
exercise  for  the  soldier  should  be  compul- 
sory.    The  only  sport  I  saw  soldiers  in- 
dulge in  while  in  the  Philippines  was  base- 
ball, and  that  only  to  a  Hmited  extent.     In 
the    new    posts    now 
being  built  at  Manila 
and  other  places,  gym- 
nasiums  and   athletic 
fields    should    be    in- 
cluded.     We     should 
profit  by  the  example 
set  us  by  the  English, 
who  have    had   years 
of  experience.      When 
I  was  in  Hong  Kong 
I   could  not  but  com- 
pare the  generous  way 
the   British  soldier  in 
the  Far  East  is  cared 
for     in    the    way    of 
quarters  and  grounds 
with  the  condition  of 
our  own  soldier  in  the 
Philippines.  The  Eng- 
lish provide  substan- 
tial   and    comfortable 
quarters,     large     and 
well  -  kept     recreation 
grounds    for    race 
courses,  football, 
cricket     and     field 
games.     I  hope  some 
day      the      American 
government  will  do  the  same  for  our  men. 

One  form  of  exercise  which  I  think 
would  be  first  class  for  the  tropics  is  box- 
ing, because  it  is  an  exercise  that  can  be 
varied  from  the  light  to  the  arduous. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  War  Department  to 
have  regiments  serve  in  the  future  two 
years  in  the  Phihppines  and  four  at  home. 
I  firmly  believe  that  compulsory  exercise 
each  day,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
the  direct  heat  of  the  tropical  sun,  will 
decrease  the  sick  report,  and  not  leave  the 
soldier,  after  his  two  years'  service,  in  such 
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a  weakened    condition   as   he  is  without 
such  exercise. 

In  the  Army  of  to-day  we  have  not  the 
number  of  old  soldiers  we  had  before  the 
war.  We  find  but  a  few  of  the  old  ones 
left  in  each  company.  The  new  men  are, 
as  a  rule,  young,  active,  intelligent,  and 
eager  for  anything  in  the  way  of  a  contest 
or  a  fight.  They  are  an  especially  fine 
body  of  men  to  train  physically,  and  this 
training  should  commence  while  they  are 
young,  immediately  upon  enlistment. 
Make  an  active  body  and  you  have  an 
alert  mind.  A  confident  baseball  player 
will  be  a  confident  soldier.  A  brainy  and 
nervy  football  captain 
will  make  an  intelli- 
gent and  intrepid  lead- 
__  er  in  action.      His  in- 

dividuality has  been 
developed.  With  all 
the  discipline  that  is 
instilled,  we  do  not 
want  the  American 
soldier  to  lose  his  indi- 
viduality— that  indi- 
viduahty  which  makes 
him  the  greatest  sol- 
dier in  the  world.  We 
want  to  preserve  that 
individuahty  and  initi- 
ative which,  in  the 
Philippines,  scorned 
the  protection  of  rice 
dikes,  and  went  for- 
ward so  fast  that  the 
main  complaint  of  the 
officers  was  that  they 
were  played  out  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the 
firing  line. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  officers  to  develop 
athletics  in  its  proper 
sphere  in  the  Army.  It  should  not  be  made 
a  fad,  but  a  part  of  a  soldier's  training,  and 
should  be  properly  subordinated  to  the 
more  important  and  practical  duties  of  a 
soldier's  life.  It  is  especially  incumbent 
upon  the  recent  graduates  of  West  Point, 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  games,  sports 
and  athletic  training  denied  to  older  offi- 
cers, to  use  some  of  their  energy,  upon 
joining  their  regiments,  in  encouraging  all 
athletics — coaching  baseball  and  football 
teams,  promoting  field  days,  and  thus 
developing  better  and  cleaner  soldiers. 
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"  Then  suddenly  the  woodsmen,  with  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment, raised  their  rifles,  and  with  equal   unanimity  lowered 
them,  gasping  with  astonishment.     Dick  s  enemy  Ah-telc, 
.     stepped  from  the  concealment  of  the  bushes. 
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IN  the  starlit  bitter  cold  of  a  north  coun- 
try morning,  the  three  packed  their 
sledge  and  harnessed  their  dogs.  The 
rawhide  was  stubborn  with  the  frost,  the 
dogs  uneasy.  Knots  would  not  tie.  Pain 
nipped  the  fingers,  cruel  pain  that  ate  in 
and  in,  until  it  had  exposed  to  the  shock 
of  httle  contacts  every  tightened  nerve. 
Each  stiff,  clumsy  movement  was  agony. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  the  three  thrust 
hand  in  mitten  to  beat  the  freezing  back. 
Then  a  new  red  torture  surged  to  the  very 
finger-tips.  They  bore  it  in  silence,  work- 
ing hastily,  knowing  that  every  morning 
cf  the  long  winter  trip  this  fearful  hour 
must  come.  Thus  each  day  the  North 
would  greet  them,  squeezing  their  fingers 
in  the  cruel  hand-clasp  of  an  antagonist 
testing  their  strength. 

Over  the  supphes  and  blankets  was 
drawn  the  skin  envelope  laced  to  the 
sledge.  The  last  reluctant  knot  was  tied. 
Billy,  the  leader  of  the  four  dogs,  casting 
an  intelligent  eye  at  his  masters,  knew  that 
all  was  ready  and  so  arose  from  his 
haunches.  Dick  twisted  his  feet  skilfully 
into  the  loops  of  his  snow-shoes.  Sam, 
already  equipped,  seized  the  heavy  dog 
whip.  The  girl  took  charge  of  the  g#e 
pole  with  which  the  sledge  would  be 
guided. 

"Mush/     Mush  on!"  shouted  Sam. 

The  four  dogs  leaned  into  their  collars. 
The  sledge  creaked  free  of  its  frost  anchor- 
age and  moved. 

First  it  became  necessary  to  drop  from 
the  elevation  to  the  river  bed.  Dick  and 
May-may-gwan  clung  desperately.  Sam 
exercised  his  utmost  skill  and  agility  to 
keep  the  dogs  straight.  The  toboggan 
hovered  an  instant  over  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  then  plunged  coasting  down.  Men 
hung  back,  dogs  ran  to  keep  ahead.     A 


smother  of  light  snow  settled  to  show  in  the 
dim  starlight  the  furrow  of  descent.  And 
on  the  broad,  white  surface  of  the  river 
were  eight  spots  of  black  which  repre- 
sented the  followers  of  the  Long  Trail. 

Dick  shook  himself  and  stepped  ahead 
of  the  dogs. 

"  Mush  !  Mush  on ! "  commanded  Sara 
again. 

Dick  ran  on  ahead  steadily  in  the  soft 
snow,  swinging  his  entire  weight  now  on. 
one  foot,  now  on  the  other,  passing  the 
snow-shoes  with  the  peculiar  stiff  swing 
of  the  ankle,  throwing  his  heel  strongly 
downward  at  each  step  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  long  snow-shoetails'  elas- 
ticity. At  each  step  he  sank  deep  into  the 
feathery  snow.  The  runner  was  forced  to  lift 
the  toe  of  the  shoe  sharply,  and  the  snow 
swirled  past  his  ankles  like  foam.  Behind 
him,  in  the  trail  thus  broken  and  packed 
for  them,  trotted  the  dogs,  their  noses  low, 
their  jaws  hanging.  Sam  drove  with  two 
long-lashed  whips;  and  May-may-gwan, 
chnging  to  the  gee  pole,  guided  the 
sledge. 

In  the  absolute  and  dead  stillness  of  a 
winter  morning  before  the  dawn,  the  little 
train  went  like  ghosts  in  a  mist  of  star- 
light. The  strange  glimmering  that  seems 
at  such  a1^  hour  to  disengage  from  the  snow 
itself,  served  merely  to  estabhsh  the  sepa- 
rate bulks  of  that  which  moved  across  it. 
The  bending  figure  of  the  man  breaking 
trail,  his  head  low,  his  body  moving  in  its 
swing  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum; 
the  four  wolf-like  dogs,  also  bending  easily 
to  what  was  not  a  great  labor,  the  line  of 
their  open  jaws  and  lolling  tongues  cut  out 
against  the  snow;  another  human  figure; 
the  low  dark  mass  of  the  sledge;  and  again 
the  bending  figure  at  the  rear — all  these 
contrasted  in  their  half-blurred  uncer- 
tainty of  outhne  and  the  suggested  motion 
of  their  attitude  with  the  straight  clear 
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silhouette  of  the  spruce  trees  against  the 
sky. 

Also  the  sounds  of  their  traveling  of- 
fered an  analogous  contrast.  The  dull 
crunch,  crunch,  crunch  of  the  snow-shoes, 
the  breathing  of  the  living  beings,  the 
glitter  and  creak  of  the  sledge  came  to  the 
ear  blurred  and  confused,  utterly  unlike 
the  cameo  stillness  of  the  winter  dawn. 

Ten  minutes  of  the  really  violent  exer- 
tion of  breaking  trail  warmed  Dick 
through.  His  fingers  eased  their  protest. 
Each  breath,  blowing  to  steam,  turned 
almost  immediately  to  frost.  He  ■  threw 
back  the  hood  of  his  capote,  for  he  knew 
that,  should  it  become  wet  from  the  moist- 
ure of  his  breath,  it  would  freeze  his  skin, 
and~  with  his  violent  exertions  exposure 
to  the  air  was  nothing.  In  a  short  time 
his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  became  heavy 
with  ice.  Then  slowly  the  moisture  of 
his  body,  working  outward  through  the 
wool  of  his  clothing,  frosted  on  the  surface, 
so  that  gradually  as  time  went  on  he  grew 
to  look  more  and  more  like  a  great  white- 
furred  animal. 

The  driving  here  on  the  open  river  was 
comparatively  easy.  Except  occasionally, 
the  straight  line  could  be  adhered  to. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  avoid  an 
obstruction,  Sam  gave  the  command 
loudly,  addressing  Billy  as  the  lead  dog. 

" IIu,  Billy!"  he  would  cry. 

And  promptly  Billy  would  turn  to  the 
right.     Or: 

"Chac,  Billy!"  he  would  cry. 

And  Billy  would  turn  to  the  left,  with 
always  in  mind  the  thought  of  the  long 
whip  to  remind  him  of  his  duty  to  man. 

Then  the  other  dog  turned  after  him. 
Claire,  for  her  steadiness  and  sense,  had 
been  made  sledge  dog.  Always  she 
watched  sagaciously  to  pull  the  end  of  the 
sledge  strongly  away  should  the  deviation 
not  prove  sufficient.  Later,  in  the  woods, 
when  the  trail  should  become  difficult, 
much  would  depend  on  Claire's  good 
sense. 

Now  shortly,  far  to  the  south,  the  sun 
rose.  The  gray  world  at  once  became 
brilliant.  The  low  frost  haze — invisible 
until  now,  to  be  invisible  all  the  rest  of  the 
day — for  these  few  moments  of  the  level 
beams  worked  strange  necromancies.  The 
prisms  of  a  million  ice  drops  on  shrubs 
and  trees  took  fire.  A  bewildering  flash 
and  gleam  of  jewels  caught  the  eye  in  every 


direction.  And  suspended  in  the  air,  like 
the  shimmer  of  a  soft  and  delicate  veiling, 
wavered  and  floated  a  mist  of  vapor  tinted 
with  rose  and  lilac,  with  amethyst  and 
saffron. 

As  always  on  the  Long  Trail,  our 
travelers'  spirits  rose  with  the  sun.  Dick 
lengthened  his  stride,  the  dogs  leaned  to 
their  collars,  Sam  threw  back  his  shoulders, 
the  girl  swung  the  sledge  tail  with  added 
vim.  Now  everything  was  warm  and 
bright  and  beautiful.  It  was  yet  too 
early  in  the  day  for  fatigue,  and  the  first 
discomforts  had  passed. 

But  in  a  few  moments  Dick  stopped. 
The  sledge  at  once  came  to  a  halt.  They 
rested. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  Sam  stepped 
to  the  front,  and  Dick  took  the  dog  whip. 
The  young  man's  muscles,  still  weak  from 
their  long  inaction,  ached  cruelly.  Es- 
pecially was  this  true  of  the  ligaments  at 
the  groin — used  in  lifting  high  the  knee, 
and  the  long  muscles  along  the  front  of  the 
shin  bone — by  which  the  toe  of  the  snow- 
shoe  was  elevated.  He  found  himself 
very  glad  to  drop  behind  into  the  beaten 
trail. 

The  sun  by  now  had  climbed  well  above 
the  horizon,  but  did  little  to  mitigate  the 
cold.  As  long  as  the  violent  movement 
was  maintained,  a  warm  and  grateful  glow 
foUowed  the  circulation,  but  a  pause,  even 
of  a  few  moments,  brought  the  shivers. 
And  always  the  feathery,  clogging  snow — 
offering  slight  resistance,  it  is  true,  but 
opposing  that  slight  resistance  contin- 
uously, so  that  at  last  it  amounted  to  a 
great  deal.  A  step  taken  meant  no  ad- 
vance toward  easier  steps.  The  treadmill 
of  forest  travel,  changed  only  in  outward 
form,  again  claimed  their  dogged  patience. 

At  noon  they  paused  in  the  shelter  of 
the  woods.  The  dogs  were  anchored  by 
the  sim.ple  expedient  of  turning  the  sledge 
on  its  side.  A  little  fire  of  dried  spruce 
and  pine  branches  speedily  melted  snow 
in  the  kettle,  and  that  as  speedily  boiled 
tea.  Caribou  steak  thawed,  then  cooked 
over  the  blaze,  completed  the  meal.  As 
soon  as  it  was  swallowed  they  were  off 
again  before  the  cold  could  mount  them. 

The  inspiration  and  uphft  of  the  morn- 
ing were  gone;  the  sun  was  sinking  to  a 
colder  and  colder  setting.  All  the  vital 
forces  of  the  world  were  running  down. 
A  lethargy  seized  the  travelers.     An  effort 
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was  required  merely  to  contemplate  tread- 
ing the  mill  during  the  three  remaining 
hours  of  daylight,  a  greater  effort  to  ac- 
complish the  first  step  of  it,  and  an  infinite 
series  of  ever-increasing  efforts  to  make 
the  successive  steps  of  that  long  afternoon. 
The  mind  became  weary.  And  now  the 
North  increased  by  ever  so  little  the  pres- 
sure against  them,  sharpening  the  cold  by 
a  trifle ;  adding  a  few  flakes'  weight  to  the 
snow  they  must  lift  on  their  shoes ;  throw- 
ing into  the  vista  before  them  a  deeper, 
chiUier  tone  of  gray  discouragement;  in- 
tensifying the  loneliness;  giving  to  the 
winds  of  desolation  a  voice.  Well  the 
great  antagonist  knew  she  could  not  thus 
stop  these  men,  but  so,  little  by  little,  she 
ground  them  down,  wore  away  the  excess 
of  their  vitahty,  reduced  them  to  grim 
plodding,  so  that  at  the  moment  she  would 
hold  them  weakened  to .  her  purposes. 
They  made  no  sign,  for  they  were  of  the 
great  men  of  the  earth,  but  they  bent  to 
the  familiar  touch  of  many  little  fingers 
pushing  them  back. 

Now  the  sun  did  indeed  swing  to  the 
horizon,  so  that  there  remained  scant 
dayhght. 

"Chac,  Billy!"  cried  Sam,  who  again 
wielded  the  whip. 

Slowly,  wearily  the  little  party  turned 
aside.  In  the  grove  of  spruce  the  snow 
.clung  thick  and  heavy.  A  cold  blackness 
enveloped  them  like  a  damp  blanket. 
Wind,  dying  with  the  sun,  shook  the  snow 
from  the  trees  "and  cried  mournfully  in 
their  tops.  Gray  settled  on  the  landscape, 
palpable,  real,  extinguishing  the  world. 
It  was  the  second  dreadful  hour  of  the  day, 
the  hour  when  the  man,  weary,-*discour- 
aged,  the  sweat  of  travel  freezing  on  him, 
must  still  address  himself  M  the  task  of 
making  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 

Again  the  sledge  was  turned  on  its  side. 
Dick  and  May-may-gwan  removed  their 
snow-shoes,  and,  using  them  as  shovels, 
began  vigorously  to  scrape  and  dig  away 
the  snow.  Sam  unstrapped  the  ax  and 
went  for  firewood.  He  cut  it  with  little, 
tentative  strokes,  for  in  the  intense  cold 
the  steel  was  almost  as  brittle  as  glass. 

Now  a  square  of  ground  flanked  by  high 
snow  walls  was  laid  bare.  The  two  then 
stripped  boughs  of  balsam  with  which  to 
carpet  all  one  end  of  it.  They  unhar- 
nessed the  dogs,  and  kid  the  sledge  across 
one  end  of  the  clear  space,  covering  it  with 


branches  in  order  to  keep  the  dogs  from 
gnawing  the  moose-skin  wrapper.  It 
was  already  quite  dark. 

But  at  this  point  Sam  returned  with  fuel. 
At  once  the  three  set  about  laying  a  fire 
nearly  across  the  end  of  the  cleared  space, 
opposite  the  sledge.  In  a  moment  a  tiny 
flame  cast  the  first  wavering  shadows 
against  the  darkness.  Silently  the  inimical 
forces  of  the  long  day  withdrew. 

Shortly  the  camp  was  completed.  Be- 
fore the  fire,  impaled  on  sticks,  hung  the 
frozen  whitefish  thawing  out  for  the  dogs. 
Each  animal  was  to  receive  two.  The 
kettle  boiled.  Meat  sizzled  over  the  coals. 
A  piece  of  ice  whittled  to  a  point  dripped 
drinking-water  like  a  faucet.  The  snow- 
bank ramparts  were  pink  in  the  glow. 
They  reflected  appreciably  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  though  they  were  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  it  and  remained  flaky  to  the 
touch.  A  comfortable  sizzling  and  frying 
and  bubbhng  and  snapping  fiUed  the  little 
dome  of  firehght  beyond  which  was  the 
wilderness.  Weary  with  an  immense 
fatigue,  the  three  lay  back  waiting  for  their 
supper  to  be  done.  The  dogs,  too,  waited 
patiently  just  at  the  edge  of  the  heat,  their 
bushy  tails  covering  the  bottoms  of  their 
feet  and  their  noses,  as  nature  intended. 
Only  Mack,  the  hound,  lacking  this  pro- 
tection, but  hardened  to  greater  exposure, 
lay  flat  on  his  side,  his  paws  extended  to 
the  blaze.  They  all  rested  quietly,  worn 
out,  apparently  without  the  energy  to 
move  a  single  hair.  But  now  Dick,  rising, 
took  down  from  its  switch  the  first  of  the 
whitefish.  Instantly  every  dog  was  on  his 
feet.  Their  eyes  glared  yellow,  their  jaws 
slavered,  they  leaped  toward  the  man  who 
held  the  fish  high  above  his  head  and 
kicked  energetically  at  the  struggling 
animals.  Sam  took  the  dog  whip  to  help. 
Between  them  the  food  was  distributed, 
two  fish  to  a  dog.  The  beasts  took  each 
his  share  to  a  place  remote  from  the  others 
and  bolted  it  hastily,  returning  at  once  on 
the  chance  of  a  further  distribution,  or  the 
opportunity  to  steal  from  his  companions. 
After  a  little  more  roaming  about,  growl- 
ing and  suspicious  sniffing,  they  again 
settled  down  one  by  one  to  slumber. 

Almost  immediately  after  supper  the 
three  turned  in,  first  removing  and  hang- 
ing before  the  fire  the  duffel  and  moccasins 
worn  during  the  day.  These  were  re- 
placed by  larger  and  warmer  sleep  mocca- 
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sins  lined  with  fur.  The  warra-Hned  cov- 
erings they  pulled  up  over  and  around 
them  completely,  to  envelop  even  their 
heads.  This  arrangement  is  comfortable 
only  after  long  use  has  accustomed  one  to 
the  half-suffocation;  but  it  is  necessary, 
not  only  to  preserve  the  warmth  of  the 
body,  but  also  to  protect  the  countenance 
from  freezing.  At  once  they  fell  into  ex- 
hausted sleep. 

As  though  they  had  awaited  a  signal, 
the  dogs  arose  and  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  camp.  Nothing  was  too  trivial  to 
escape  their  attention.  Billy  found  a  tiny 
bit  of  cooked  meat.  Promptly  he  was 
called  on  to  protect  his  discovery  against 
a  vigorous  onslaught  from  the  hound  and 
the  other  husky.  Over  and  over  the  fight- 
ing dogs  rolled,  snorting  and  biting,  awak- 
ening the  echoes  of  the  forest,  even  tramp- 
ling the  sleepers,  who,  nevertheless,  did 
not  stir.  In  the  mean  time,  Claire,  unin- 
volved,  devoured  the  morsel.  The  trou- 
ble gradually  died  down.  One  after 
another  the  animals  dug  themselves  holes 
in  the  snow,  where  they  curled  up,  their 
bushy  tails  over  their  noses  and  their  four 
paws.  Only  Mack,  the  hound  with  the 
wrinkled  face  and  long,  pendent  ears,  un- 
endowed with  such  protection,  crept 
craftily  between  his  sleeping  masters. 

Gradually  the  fire  died  to  coals,  then 
filmed  to  ashes.  Hand  in  hand  the  cold 
and  the  darkness  invaded  the  camp.  As 
the  firelight  faded,  objects  showed  dimly, 
growing  ever  more  distinct  through  the 
dying  glow — the  snow-laden  bushes,  the 
pointed  trees  against  a  steel  sky  of  stars. 
The  little,  artificial  tumult  of  homely  sound 
by  which  these  men  had  created  for  the 
moment  an  illusion  of  life  sank  down  under 
the  unceasing  pressure  of  the  verities,  so 
that  the  wilderness  again  flowed  unob- 
structed through  the  forest  aisles.  With 
a  last  pop  of  coals  the  faint  noise  of  the  fire 
ceased.  Then  an  even  fainter  noise 
slowly  became  audible,  a  crackhng  un- 
dertone as  of  silken  banners  rustling. 
And  at  once,  splendid,  barbaric,  the 
mighty  orgy  of  the  winter-time  aurora 
began. 

XVIII 

In  a  day  or  two  Dick  was  attacked  by 
the  fearful  nial  de  raquette  which  tortures 
into  knots  the  muscles  of  the  leg  below  the 


knee ;  and  by  cramps  that  doubled  him  up 
in  his  blankets.  This  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  his  previous  inaction.  He  moved 
only  with  pain;  and  yet,  by  the  stern 
north-country  code,  he  made  no  complaint 
and  moved  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Each 
time  he  raised  his  knee,  a  sharp  pain 
stabbed  his  groin,  as  though  he  had  been 
struck  by  a  pen-knife;  each  time  he  bent 
his  ankle  in  the  recover,  the  nial  de  raquette 
twisted  his  calves,  and  stretched  his  ankle 
tendons  until  he  felt  that  his  very  feet  were 
insecurely  attached  and  would  drop  off. 
During  the  evening  he  sat  quiet,  but  after 
he  had  fallen  asleep  from  the  mere  ex- 
haustion of  the  day's  toil,  he  doubled  up, 
straightened  out,  groaned  aloud,  and 
spoke  rapidly  in  the  strained  voice  of  one 
who  suffers.  Often  he  would  strip  his 
legs  by  the  fire,  in  order  that  Sam  could 
twist  a  cleft  stick  vigorously  about  the 
aft'ected  muscles,  which  is  the  Indian 
treatment.  As  for  the  cramps,  they  took 
care  of  themselves.  The  day's  journey 
was  necessarily  shortened  until  he  had 
partly  recovered,  but  even  after  the  worst 
was  over,  a  long  tramp  always  brought  a 
slight  recurrence. 

For  the  space  of  nearly  ten  weeks  these 
people  traveled  thus  in  the  region  of  the 
Kabinikagam.  Sometimes  they  made  long 
marches;  sometimes  they  camped  for  the 
hunting ;  sometimes  the  great  fierce  storms 
of  the  North  drove  them  to  shelter,  snowed 
them  under,  and  passed  on  shrieking. 

Ever  the  days  grew  shorter.  The  sun 
swung  above  the  horizon  low  to  the  south, 
and  dipped  back  as  though  pulled  by  some 
invisible  string.  Slanting  through  the 
trees,  it  gave  little  cheer  and  no  warmth. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  it  sank,  silhouetting 
the  pointed  firs,  casting  across  the  snow 
long  crimson  shadows,  which  faded  into 
gray.  It  was  replaced  by  a  moon,  chill 
and  remote,  dead  as  the  white  w^orld  on 
which  it  looked. 

And  the  fire  alone  saved  these  people 
from  the  enemy.  If  Sam  stooped  for  a 
moment  to  adjust  his  snow-shoe  strap,  he 
straightened  his  back  with  a  certain  re- 
luctance— already  the  benumbing  prelimi- 
nary to  freezing  had  begun.  If  Dick, 
flipping  his  mitten  from  his  hand  to  fight 
his  pipe,  did  not  catch  the  fire  at  the  second 
tug,  he  had  to  resume  the  mitten  and  beat 
the  circulation  into  his  hand  before  renew- 
ing the  attempt,  lest  the  ends  of  his  fingers 
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become  frosted.  Movement,  always  and 
incessantly  movement,  alone  could  keep 
going  the  vital  forces  on  these  few  coldest 
days  until  the  fire  had  been  built  to  fight 
back  the  white  death. 

White  space,  a  feeling  of  littleness  and 
impotence,  twilight  gloom,  burnished 
night,  bitter  cold,  unreality,  phantasma- 
goria, ghosts  like  those  which  surged  about 
Aeneas,  and  finally  clogging  white  silence 
— these  were  the  simple  but  dreadful  ele- 
ments of  that  journey  which  lasted  without 
event  from  the  middle  of  November  until 
the  latter  end  of  January. 

Never  in  all  that  time  was  an  hour  of 
real  comfort  to  be  anticipated.  The  la- 
bors of  the  day  were  succeeded  by  the 
shiverings  of  the  night.  Exhaustion  alone 
induced  sleep;  and  the  racking  chill  of 
early  morning  alone  broke  it.  The  in- 
variable diet  was  meat,  tea  and  pemmican. 
Besides  the  resolution  required  for  the 
day's  journey  and  the  night's  discomfort 
was  the  mental  anxiety  as  to  whether  or 
not  game  would  be  found.  Discourage- 
ments were  many.  Sometimes,  with  full 
anticipation  of  a  good  day's  run,  they 
would  consume  hours  in  painfully  drag- 
ging the  sledge  over  unexpected  obstruc- 
tions. At  such  times  Wolf,  always  of  an 
evil  disposition,  made  trouble.  Thus, 
besides  the  resolution  of  spirit  necessary 
to  the  work,  there  had  to  be  pumped  up  a 
surplusage  to  -meet  the  demands  of  difii- 
cult  dog-driving.  And  when,  as  often 
happened,  a  band  of  the  gray  wolves  would 
•flank  them  within  smelling  distance,  the 
exasperation  of  it  became  almost  unbear- 
able. Time  and  again  Sam  had  almost 
forcibly  to  restrain  Dick  from  using  the 
butt  of  his  whip  on  Wolf^  head. 

Nor  could  they  treat  then^selves  in  the 
weary  succession  of  days  to  an  occasional 
visit  with  human  beings.  During  the 
course  of  their  journey  they  investigated 
in  turn  three  of  the  four  trapping  districts 
of  the  Kabinikagam.  But  Sam's  judg- 
ment advised  that  they  should  not  show 
themselves  to  the  trappers.  He  argued 
that  no  sane  man  would  look  for  winter 
posts  at  tliis  time  of  year,  and  it  might  be 
difficult  otherwise  to  explain  the  presence 
of  white  men.  It  was  quite  easy  to  read 
by  the  signs  how  many  people  were  to  be 
accounted  for  in  each  district,  and  then  it 
was  equally  easy  to  ambush  in  a  tree,  dur- 
ing the  rounds  for  examination  of  the 


traps,  until  their  identity  had  all  been  es- 
tablished. It  was  necessary  to  climb  a 
tree  in  order  to  escape  discovery  by  the 
trapper's  dog.  Of  course  the  trail  of  our 
travelers  would  be  found  by  the  trapper, 
but  unless  he  actually  saw  them  he  would 
most  probably  conclude  them  to  be  In- 
dians moving  to  the  West.  Accordingly 
Dick  made  long  detours  to  intercept  the 
trappers,  and  spent  many  cold  hours  wait- 
ing for  them  to  pass,  while  Sam  and  the 
girl  hunted  in  another  direction  to  replen- 
ish the  supplies.  In  this  manner  the  fre- 
quenters of  these  districts  had  been  struck 
from  the  list.  No  one  of  them  was  Jingoss. 
There  remained  but  one  section,  and  that 
the  most  northerly.  If  that  failed,  then 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  retrace  the 
long,  weary  journey  up  the  Kabinikagam, 
past  the  rapids  where  Dick  had  hurt  him- 
self, over  the  portage,  down  the  Matta- 
wishgina,  across  the  Missinaibie  on  which 
they  had  started  their  travels,  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Nipissing.  Discussing  this 
possibility  one  rest-time,  Dick  said: 

"  We'd  be  right  back  where  we  started. 
I  think  it  would  pay  us  to  go  down  to 
Brunswick  House  and  get  a  new  outfit. 
It's  only  about  a  week  up  the  Missinaibie." 
Then,  led  by  inevitable  association  of 
ideas,  "Wonder  if  those  Crees  had  a  good 
time  ?  And  I  wonder  if  they've  knocked 
our  friend  Ah-tek,  the  Chippewa,  on  the 
head  yet?    He  was  a  bad  customer." 

"You  better  hope  they  have,"  replied 
Sam.     "  He's  got  it  in  for  you." 

Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
laughed  easily. 

"That's  all  right,"  insisted  the  older 
man;  "just  the  same,  an  Injun  never  for- 
gets and  never  fails  to  get  even.  You  may 
think  he's  forgotten,  but  he's  laying  for  you 
just  the  same,"  and  then,  because  they 
happened  to  be  resting  in  the  lea  of  a  bank 
and  the  sun  was  at  its  highest  for  the  day, 
Sam  went  on  to  detail  one  example  after 
another  from  his  wide  observation  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  an  Indian  pursues  an 
obligation,  whether  of  gratitude  or  enmity. 
"They'll  travel  a  thousand  miles  to  get 
even,"  he  concluded.  "They'll  drop  the 
most  important  business  they  got,  if  they 
think  they  have  a  good  chance  to  make  a 
kilhng.  He'll  run  up  against  you  some 
day,  my  son,  and  then  you'll  have  it  out." 

"  AU'right,"  agreed  Dick;  " I'll  take  care 
of  him.     Perhaps  I'd  better  get  organized ; 
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he  may  be  laying  for  me  around  the  next 
bend." 

"  I  don't  know  what  made  us  talk  about 
it,"  said  Sam,  "but  funnier  things  have 
happened  to  me." 

Dick,  with  mock  soHcitude,  loosened  his 
knife. 

But  Sam  had  suddenly  become  grave. 
"I  beheve  in  those  things,"  he  said  a 
little  fearfully.  "  They  save  a  man  some- 
times, and  sometimes  they  help  him  to  get 
what  he  wants.  It's  a  Chippewa  we're 
after;  it's  a  Chippewa  we've  been  talkin' 
about.     They's  something  in  it." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at," 
said  Dick. 

"I  don't  know,"  confessed  Sam,  "but 
I  have  a  kind  of  a  hunch  we  won't  have 
to  go  back  to  the  Nipissing."  He  looked 
gropingly  about,  without  seeing,  in  the 
manner  of  an  old  man. 

"I  hope  your  hunch  is  a  good  one,"  re- 
plied Dick;  "well,  mush  on." 

The  httle  cavalcade  had  made  barely  a 
dozen  steps  in  advance  when  Sam,  who 
was  leading,  came  to  a  dead  halt. 

"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  that?"  he 
asked. 

Across  the  way  lay  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree.  It  had  been  entirely  covered  with 
snow,  whose  line  ran  clear  and  unbroken 
its  entire  length,  except  at  one  point  where 
it  dipped  to  a  shallow  notch. 

"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  that?" 
Sam  inquired  again. 

"What?  "asked  Dick. 

Sam  pointed  to  the  shallow  depression 
in  the  snow  covering  the  prostrate  tree- 
trunk. 

XIX 

Dick  looked  at  his  companion  a  little 

bewildered. 

"  Why,  you  must  know  as  well  as  I  do," 

he  said;  "  somebody  stepped  on  top  of  that 

log  with  snow-shoes,  and  it's  snowed  since." 
"  Yes,  but  who  ?"  insisted  Sam. 
"  The  trapper  in  this  district,  of  course." 
"Sure;  aiid  let  me  tell  you  this — that 

trapper  is  the  man  we're  after.     That's 

his  trail." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"I'm  sure.     I've  got  a  hunch." 

Dick  looked  skeptical,  then  impressed. 

After  all,  you  never  could  tell  what  a  man 

might  not  learn  out  in  the  Silent  Places, 


and  the  old  woodsman  had  grown  gray 
among  woods  secrets. 

"We'll  follow  the  trail  and  find  his 
camp,"  pursued  Sam. 

"You  ain't  going  to  ambush  him?" 
inquired  Dick. 

"What's  the  use?  He's  the  last  man 
we  have  to  'tend  to  in  this  district,  anyway. 
Even  if  it  shouldn't  be  Jingoss,  we  don't 
care  if  he  sees  us.  We'll  tell  him  we're 
traveling  from  York  to  Winnipeg.  It 
must  be  pretty  near  on  the  direct  line  from 
here." 

"All  right,"  said  Dick. 

They  set  themselves  to  following  the 
trail.  As  the  only  persistence  of  it  through 
the  last  storm  were  to  be  found  where  the 
snow-shoes  had  left  deep  notches  on  the 
fallen  timber,  this  was  not  an  easy  matter. 
After  a  time  the  affair  was  simphfied  by 
the  dogs.  Dick  had  been  breaking  trail, 
but  paused  a  moment  to  tie  his  shoe.  The 
team  floundered  ahead.  After  a  moment 
it  discovered  the  half-packed  snow  of  the 
old  trail  a  foot  below  the  newer  surface, 
and,  finding  it  easier  travel,  held  to  it. 
Between  the  partial  success  at  this,  and  an 
occasional  indication  on  the  tops  of  fallen 
trees,  the  woodsmen  managed  to  keep  the 
direction  of  the  fore-runner's  travel. 

Suddenly  Dick  stopped  short  in  his 
tracks. 

"  Look  there ! "  he  exclaimed. 

Before  them  was  a  place  where  a  man 
had  camped  for  the  night. 

"He's  traveling!"  cried  Sam. 

This  exploded  the  theory  that  the  trail- 
had  been  made  by  the  Indian  to  whom  the 
trapping  rights  of  the  district  belonged. 
At  once  the  two  men  began  to  spy  here  and 
there  eagerly,  trying  to  reconstruct  from 
the  meager  vestiges  of  occupation  who  the 
camper  had  been  and  what  he  had  been 
doing. 

The  condition  of  the  fire  corroborated 
what  the  condition  of  the  trail  had  indi- 
cated. Probably  the  man  had  passed  about 
three  days  ago.  The  nature  of  the  fire 
proclaimed  him  an  Indian,  for  it  was  small 
and  round,  where  a  white  man's  is  long 
and  hot.  He  had  no  dogs;  therefore  his 
journey  was. short,  for  necessarily  he  was 
carrying  what  he  needed  on  his  back. 
Neither  on  the  route  nor  here  in  camp 
were  any  indications  that  he  had  carried, 
or  was  examining  traps;  so  the  conclusion 
was  that  this  trip  was  not  merely  one  of  the 
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long  circles  a  trapper  sometimes  makes 
about  the  limits  of  his  domain.  What, 
then,  was  the  errand  of  a  single  man, 
travehng  Hght  and  fast  in  the  dead  of 
winter  ? 

"It's  the  man  we're  after,"  said  Sam 
with  conviction.  "He's  either  taken  the 
alarm,  or  he's  visiting." 

"Look,"  called  the  girl  from  beneath 
the  wide  branches  of  a  spruce. 

They  went.  Beneath  a  lower  limb, 
whose  fan  had  protected  it  from  the  falling 
snow,  was  the  single  clear  print  of  a  snow- 
shoe. 

"Ha!"  cried  Sam  in  delight,  and  fell 
on  his  knees  to  examine  it.  At  the  first 
glance  he  uttered  another  exclamation  of 
pleasure,  for  though  the  shoe  had  been  of 
the  Ojibway  pattern,  in  certain  modifica- 
tions it  suggested  a  more  northerly  origin. 
The  toes  had  been  craftily  upturned,  the 
tails  shortened,  the  webbing  more  closely 
woven. 

"It's  Ojibway,"  induced  Sam  over  his 
shoulder,  "  but  the  man  who  made  it  has 
lived  among  the  Crees.  That  fits  Jingoss. 
Dick,  it's  the  man  we're  after!" 

It  was  by  now  almost  noon.  They 
boiled  tea  at  the  old  camp  site,  and  tight- 
ened their  belts  for  a  stern  chase. 

That  afternoon  the  head  wind  opposed 
them,  exasperating,  tireless  in  its  resist- 
ance, never  lulling  for  a  single  instant. 
At  the  moment  it  seemed  more  than  could 
be  borne.  Near  one  o'clock  it  did  them 
a  great  despite,  'for  at  that  hour  the  trail 
came  to  a  broad  and  wide  lake.  There 
the  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  wind  had 
drifted  it  so  that  the  surface  of  the  ice  was 
white  and  smooth  as  paper.  The  faint 
trail  led  accurately  to  the  bank — and  was 
obliterated. 

Nothing  remained  to  do  ^ut  to  circle  the 
shores  to  right  and  to  left  until  the  place  of 
egress  was  discovered.  This  meant  long 
work  and  careful  work,  for  the  lake  was  of 
some  considerable  size.  It  meant  that  the 
afternoon  would  go,  and  perhaps  the  day 
following,  while  the  man  whose  footsteps 
they  were  following  would  be  drawing 
steadily  away. 

It  was  agreed  that  May-may-gwan 
should  remain  with  the  sledge,  that  Dick 
should  circle  to  the  right,  and  Sam  to  the 
left,  and  that  all  three  should  watch  each 
other  carefully  for  a  signal  of  discovery. 

But  now  Sam  happened  to    glance  at 


Mack,  the  wrinkle-nosed  hound.  The 
sledge  had  been  pulled  a  short  distance 
out  on  the  ice.  Mack,  alternately  whining 
and  sniffing,  was  trying  to  induce  his  com- 
rades to  turn  slanting  to  the  left. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  dog?"  he 
inquired  on  a  sudden. 

"Smells  something,  what's  the  differ- 
ence? Let's  get  a  move  on  us,"  replied 
Dick  carelessly. 

"Hold  on,"  ordered  Sam. 

He  rapidly  changed  the  dog  harness  in 
order  to  put  Mack  in  the  lead. 

"Mush!    Mush  on!"  he  commanded. 

Immediately  the  hound,  his  nose  low, 
uttered  a  deep  bell-like  note  and  struck 
on  the  diagonal  across  the  lake. 

"Come  on,"  said  Sam;   "he's  got  it." 

Across  the  white  waste  of  the  lake, 
against  the  bite  of  the  unobstructed  wind, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  bank  opposite 
they  ran  at  sHghtly  accelerated  speed,  then 
without  pause  into  the  forest  on  the  other 
side. 

"Look,"  said  the  older  woodsman, 
pointing  ahead  to  a  fallen  trunk.  It  was 
the  trail. 

"That  was  handy,"  commented  Dick, 
and  promptly  forgot  about  it.  But  Sam 
treasured  the  incident  for  the  future. 

And  then,  just  before  two  o'clock,  the 
wind  did  them  a  great  service.  Down  the 
long  straight  hues  of  its  flight  came  dis- 
tinctly the  creak  of  snow-shoes.  Evidently 
the  traveler,  whoever  he  might  be,  was 
retracing  his  steps. 

At  once  Sam  overturned  the  sledge,  thus 
anchoring  the  dogs,  and  Dick  ran  ahead 
to  conceal  himself.  May-may-gwan  of- 
fered a  suggestion. 

"The  dogs  may  bark  too  soon,"  said 
she. 

Instantly  Sam  was  at  work  binding  fast 
their  jaws  with  buck-skin  thongs.  The 
girl  assisted  him.  When  the  task  was 
finished  he  ran  forward  to  join  Dick,  hid- 
den in  the  bushes. 

Eight  months  of  toil  focussed  in  the 
moment.  The  faint  creaking  of  the  shoes 
came  ever  louder  down  the  wind.  Once 
it  paused.  Dick  caught  his  breath.  Had 
the  traveler  discovered  anything  sus- 
picious?    He  glanced  behind  him. 

"Where's  the  girl?"  he  hissed  between 
his  teeth.  "Damn  her,  she's  warned 
him!" 

But  almost  with  Sam's  reply  the  creak- 
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ing  began  again,  md  after  an  instant  of 
indetermination  continued  its  course. 

Then  suddenly  the  woodsmen,  with  a 
simultaneous  movement,  raised  their  rifles, 
and  with  equal  unanimity  lowered  them, 
gasping  with  astonishment.  Dick's  enemy, 
Ah-tek,  the  renegade  Chippewa  of  Hanke- 
mah's  band  on  the  Missinaibie,  stepped 
from  the  concealment  of  the  bushes. 


XX 


Of  the  three  the  Indian  was  the  first  to 
recover. 

"iio'  joH,  bo'  joii,"  said  he  calmly. 

Sam  collected  himself  to  a  reply.  Dick 
said  nothing,  but  fell  behind,  with  his  rifle 
across  his  arm.  All  marched  on  in  silence 
to  where  lay  the  dog-sledge,  guarded  by 
May-may-gwan.  The  Chippewa's  keen 
eyes  took  in  every  detail  of  the  scene,  the 
overturning  of  the  sledge,  the  muzzling  of 
the  dogs,  the  general  nature  of  the  equip- 
ment. If  he  made  any  deductions,  he 
gave  no  sign,  nor  did  he  evince  any  further 
astonishment  at  finding  these  men  so  far 
north  at  such  a  time  of  year.  Only,  when 
he  thought  himself  unobserved,  he  cast  a 
glance  of  peculiar  intelhgence  at  the  girl, 
who,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  returned 
it. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  elaborate 
courtesy.  Sam  ordered  tea  boiled,  and 
offered  his  tobacco.  Over  the  fire  he 
ventured  a  more  direct  inquiry  than  his 
customary  pohcy  would  have  advised. 

"  My  brother  is  a  long  journey  from  the 
Missinaibie." 

The  Chippewa  assented. 

"Hankemah,  then,  hunts  these  dis- 
tricts." 

The  Chippewa  replied  no. 

"My  brother  has  left  Hankemah?" 

Again  the  Chippewa  denied,  but  after 
enjoying  for  a  moment  the  baffling  of  the 
old  man's  intentions,  he  volunteered  in- 
formation. 

"The  trapper  of  this  district  is  my 
brother.     I  have  visited  him." 

"  It  was  a  short  visit  for  so  long  a  jour- 
ney.    The  trail  is  but  three  days  old." 

Ah-tek  assented  gravely.  Evidently  he 
cared  very  little  whether  or  not  his  expla- 
nation was  accepted. 

"How  many  days  to  Winnipeg?"  asked 
Sam. 


"I  have  never  been  there,"  rephed  the 
Indian. 

"  We  have  summered  in  the  region  of 
the  Missinaibie,"  proffered  Sam.  "Now 
we  go  to  Winnipeg." 

The  Indian's  inscrutable  countenance 
gave  no  indication  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
believed  this.  After  a  moment  he  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  arose,  casting 
another  sharp  glance  at  May-may-gwan. 
She  had  been  busy  at  the  sledge.  Now 
she  approached,  carrying  simply  her  own 
blankets  and  clothing. 

"This  man,"  said  she  to  the  two,  "is  of 
my  people.  He  returns  to  them.  I  go 
with  him." 

The  Chippewa  twisted  his  feet  into  his 
snow-shoes,  nodded  to  the  white  men,  and 
swung  away  on  the  back  trail  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  our  travelers  had  come.  The 
girl,  without  more  leave-taking,  followed 
close  at  his  back.  For  an  instant  the 
crunch  of'  shoes  splintered  the  frosty  air. 
Then  they  rounded  a  bend.  Silence  fell 
swift  as  a  hawk. 

"  Well,  I'fl  be  damned! "  ejaculated  Dick 
at  last.  "  Do  you  think  he  was  really  up 
here  visiting  ?  " 

"No,  of  course  not,"  replied  Sam. 
"  Don't  you  see " 

"  Then  he  came  after  the  girl  ?  " 

"Good  God,  nof'  answered  Sam. 
"He " 

"Then  he  was  after  me,"  interrupted 
Dick  again  with  grovidng  excitement. 
"Why  didn't  you  let  me  shoot  him, 
Sam ^" 

"Will  you  shut  up  and  listen  to  me?" 
demanded  the  old  man  impatiently.  "If 
he'd  wanted  you,  he'd  have  got  you  when 
you  were  hurt  last  summer;  and  if  he'd 
wanted  the  girl,  he'd  have  got  her  then 
too.  It's  all  clear  to  me.  He  has  been 
visiting  a  friend — perhaps  his  brother  as 
he  said — and  he  did  spend  less  than  three 
days  in  the  visit.  What  did  he  come  for  ? 
Let  me  tell  you!  That  friend,  or  brother, 
is  Jingoss,  and  he  came  up  here  to  warn 
him  that  we're  after  him.  The  Chippewa 
suspected  us  a  httle  on  the  Missinaibie, 
but  he  wasn't  sure.  Probably  he's  had 
his  eye  on  us  ever  since." 

"But  why  didn't  he  warn  this  Jingoss 
long  ago,  then?"  objected  Dick. 

"Because  we  fooled  him,  just  as  we 
fooled  all  the  Injuns.  We  might  be  look- 
ing for  winter  posts,  just  as  we  said.     And 
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then  if  he  came  up  here  and  told  Jingoss 
we  were  after  him,  when  really  we  didn't 
know  beans  about  Jingoss  and  his  steals, 
and  then  this  Jingoss  should  skip  the  coun- 
try and  leave  an  almighty  good  fur  district 
all  for  nothing,  that  would  be  a  nice 
healthy  favor  to  do  for  a  man,  wouldn't 
it !  No,  he  had  to  be  sure,  before  he  made 
any  moves.  And  he  didn't  get  to  be  sure 
until  he  heard  somehow  from  someone 
who  saw  our  trails  that  three  people  were 
traveling  in  the  winter  up  through  this 
country.  Then  he  piked  out  to  warn 
Jingoss." 

"I  believe  you're  right!"  cried  Dick. 

"  Of  course  I'm  right.  And  another 
thing;  if  that's  the  case,  we're  pretty  close 
there.  How  many  more  trappers  are 
there  in  this  district?  Just  one!  And 
since  this  Chippewa  is  going  back  on  his 
back  trail  within  three  days  after  he  made 
it,  he  couldn't  have  gone  farther  than  that 
one  man.     And  that  one  man  must  be 


"Jingoss  himself!"  finished  Dick. 

"  Within  a  day  and  a  half  of  us,  anyway ; 
probably  much  closer,"  supplemented 
Sam.     "It's  as  plain  as  a  sledge  trail." 

"He's  been  warned,"  Dick  reminded 
him. 

But  Sam,  afire  with  the  inspiration  of 
inductive  reasoning,  could  see  no  objection 
there. 

"This  Chippewa  knew  we  were  in  the 
country,"  he  argued,  "but  he  hadn't  any 
idea  we  were  so  close.  If  he  had,  he 
wouldn't  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  follow 
his  own  back  track  when  he  was  going  out. 
I  don't  know  what  his  ideas  were,  of 
course,  but  he  was  almighty  surprised  to 
see  us  here.  He's  warn'ed  this  Jingoss, 
not  more  than  a  day  or  scj^ago.  But  he 
didn't  tell  him  to  skedaddle  at  once.  He 
said,  'Those  fellows  are  after  you,  and 


they're  noseying  around  down  south  of 
here,  and  probably  they'll  get  up  here  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  You'd  probably 
better  shde  out  till  they  get  done.'  Then 
he  stayed  a  day,  and  smoked  a  lot,  and 
started  back.  Now  if  Jingoss  just  thinks 
we're  coming  sometime,  and.not  to-morrow, 
he  ain't  going  to  pull  up  stakes  in  such  a 
hell  of  a  hurry.  He'll  pack  what  furs 
he's  got,  and  he'll  pick  up  what  traps  he's 
got  out.  That  would  take  him  several 
days  anyway.  My  son,  we're  in  the  nick 
of  time." 

"Sam,  you're  a  wonder,"  said  Dick 
admiringly.  "  I  never  could  have  thought 
all  that  out." 

"If  that  idea's  correct,"  went  on  Sam, 
"and  the  Chippewa's  just  come  from  Jin- 
goss, why  we've  got  the  Chippewa's  trail 
to  follow  back,  haven't  we?" 

"Sure!"  agreed  Dick,  "all  packed  and 
broken." 

They  righted  the  sledge  and  unbound  the 
dogs'  jaws. 

"  Well,  we  got  rid  of  the  girl,"  said  Dick 
casually.  "Damn  httle  fool!  I  didn't 
think  she'd  leave  us  that  easy.  She'd  been 
with  us  quite  a  while." 

"Neither  did  I,"  admitted  Sam;  "but 
it's  natural,  Dick.  We  ain't  her  people, 
and  we  haven't  treated  her  very  well,  and 
I  don't  wonder  she  was  sick  of  it  and  took 
the  first  chance  back.  We've  got  our 
work  cut  out  for  us  now,  and  we're  just 
as  well  off  without  her." 

"  The  Chippewa's  a  sort  of  public  bene- 
factor all  round,"  said  Dick. 

The  dogs  yawned  prodigiously,  stretch- 
ing their  jaws  after  the  severe  muzzling. 
Sam  began  reflectively  to  undo  the  flaps 
of  the  sledge. 

"Guess  we'd  better  camp  here,"  said 
he.  "It's  getting  pretty  late,  and  we're 
due  for  one  hell  of  a  tramp  to-morrow." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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COLONEL  W.  D.  MANN,  whose 
caustic  pen  has  pricked  to  the 
quick  so  many  foibles  and  affec- 
tations of  the  vulgar  rich,  is  not  a  patron 
of  the  bench  show,  or  an  exhibitor  at  the 
county  fair.  His  passion  for  the  animal 
kingdom  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil  is  purely 
a  heart  interest.  It  expresses  itself  in  the 
quiet  of  his  home  life,  on  his  Lake  George 
farm,  and  even  at  his  offices  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  are  to  be  found  two  pets 
of  the  feline  kingdom  lording  it  over  that 
journalistic  domain. 

The  veteran  editor  of  Town  Topics  is 
at  an  age  when  most  men  spend  their  days 
in  rocking-chairs,  indoors,  behind  win- 
dows. But  Colonel  Mann  works  sixteen 
hours  a  day  and  writes  at  least  three  thou- 
sand words  a  week.  Few  people  among 
the  thousands  who  read  this  sprightly 
society  weekly  realize  the  versatility  and 
ability  of  the  man  who  has  made  that  fear- 
less and  clever  publication  known  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken. 
Colonel  Mann's  career  has  been  kaleido- 
scopic. He  came  into  prominence  in  the 
civil  war,  organizing  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
and  leading  it  in  the  field.  Afterwards  he 
devised  army  accoutrements  which  he  sold 
to  the  Austrian  and  the  United  States 
governments,  realizing  a  fortune  for  his 
inventions.  Next  he  exigaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil,  being  al- 
most a  pioneer  in  the  enterprise.  Later 
he  settled  in  Mobile,  launching  into  jour- 
nalism as  the  proprietor  of  the  Mobile 
Register.  Under  the  reconstruction  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  but  was  not 
seated.  The  Mann  boudoir  car  was  his 
invention,  and  under  his  management 
the  company  forced  the  rival  Pullmans 
to  terms  and*  consolidation.  For  twelve 
years  Colonel  Mann  has  been  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  Town  Topics,  and  has  owned 
the  Smart  Set  since  its  inception.  Per- 
sonally, he  is  broad-minded,  genial,  gen- 
erous ;  and  a  fairy  godfather  to  his  editorial 
family.  Though  hospitable  and  brim- 
ming over  with  interest  in  people  and 
things,  a  lover  of  children,  and  a  veteran 
of  veterans,  his  real  nature  finds  expression 


in  the  fife  out-of-doors  and  with  his  pets; 
for  his  belief  in  the  human  side  of  the 
animal  kingdom  is  a  strong  note  in  his 
character. 

"I  have  always  loved  animals,"  said 
he,  when  I  saw  him  the  other  day.  "  Up 
on  my  island  on  Lake  George,  I  keep  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  one  of  the  largest  I 
have  ever  seen.  He  and  I  are  the  great- 
est of  friends.  He  follows  me  everywhere. 
In  the  winter  months  I  leave  him  with  my 
caretaker.  When  I  return  in  the  spring 
he  meets  me  at  the  dock.  He  is  as  glad 
to  see  me  as  I  am  to  get  back.  He  puts 
his  paws  on  my  shoulders  and  nestles 
his  head  close  to  my  neck,  first  on  one 
shoulder  and  then  on  the  other.  Then 
we  talk  it  over.  He  whines  and  grunts 
and  tells  me,  as  plainly  as  if  he  spoke  Eng- 
lish, that  he  has  had  a  lonely  winter  and 
that  he  is  glad  to  have  me  back.  I  tell 
him  he  is  a  fine  fellow  and  that  I  am  happy 
to  be  back  with  him  and  among  my  pets. 
He  knows  what  I  say,  for  when  I  tell  him 
I  am  getting  old  and  that  he  is  getting  fat, 
he  jumps  down  and  rubs  his  head  against 
my  legs.     I  talk  to  all  my  dogs. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  Catcho,  one  of 
my  dogs,  that  will  illustrate  his  intelligence, 
and  I  wouldn't  tell  this  story  if  I  could  not 
verify  it  by  other  witnesses.  One  day  at 
our  place  down  South  we  caught  a  turtle. 
We  bored  a  hole  through  its  shell  and,  with 
a  stout  cord,  secured  it  to  the  veranda, 
which  faced  the  water,  some  little  distance 
away,  in  fact,  beyond  the  turtle's  sight. 
As  soon  as  it  was  fastened  the  turtle  made 
for  the  end  of  the  rope,  instinctively  going 
toward  the  water.  Catcho  watched  it 
with  intense  interest.  At  first  he  was  in- 
cHned  to  bark  at  the  turtle.  Then,  after 
further  inspection,  he  seemed  to  realize 
the  turtle's  predicament,  so,  finally,  he 
made  friends  with  it.  The  turtle's  head 
gradually  came  out  from  under  its  shell 
and  Catcho  Hcked  it  on  the  nose.  The 
turtle  confided  its  troubles  and  the  two 
talked  it  over;  audit  was  plain  that  Catcho 
was  trying  to  reconcile  the  turtle  to  its 
new  home,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  argu- 
ments did  not  prove  convincing,  for  the 
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next  morning  Catcho  went  straight  to  the 
turtle,  which  had  not  budged  an  inch  from 
the  end  of  its  tether.  It  was  evident  that 
a  friendship  had  grown  up  between  the 
two,  and  we  wondered  at  it  and  watched 
them.  After  a  short  parley  with  the  tur- 
tle, in  which  the  captive  convinced  its 
friend  that  it  could  never  be  happy  ashore, 
Catcho  turned  about  deliberately  and  set 
to  work  gnawing  apart  the  cord;  and  he 
did  not  stop  until  Mr.  Turtle  was  free. 
Then  Catcho  accompanied  it  to  the  water's 
edge  and  watched  it  until  it  sank  into 
the  stream  and  disappeared,"  the  Colonel 
concluded,  earnestly. 

"And  the  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
the  incident?"  I  asked,  for  the  story  was 
told  in  all  seriousness. 

"That  animals  can  communicate  with 
each  other;  that  they  have  a  high  order 
of  intelligence.  I  know  that  my  dogs 
understand  me  and  I  know  their  desires. 
If  you  love  animals  they  will  love  you. 
Catcho,  for  instance,  can  be  taught  almost 
anything.  He  knows  nearly  everything 
that  I  say  to  him.  He  has  a  vocabulary 
of  at  least  two  hundred  words — that  is,  he 
understands  English  to  that  extent." 

Colonel  Mann's  sixty-four  years  fell 
away  as  he  grew  enthusiastic.  His  ruddy 
face  beamed  and  his  keen  quick  eyes 
twinkled.  I  forgot  his  white  hair  and 
white  beard  and  saw  the  flash  of  youth  in 
every  expression  that  animated  his  feat- 
ures. 

"Every  summer,"  continued  the  Colo- 
nel, "I  get  together  all  the  old  veterans 
and  we  have  a  rousing  reunion  on  my 
farm.  On  another  occasion  we  invite  in 
all  the  children  we  can  get  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  we  have  a  bully  time.  I 
love  my  farm,  my  dogs,  my  flowers  and 
every  weed  that  grows.  I  work  out  of 
doors  and  every  day  I  walk  out  across  the 
fields,  among  the  cattle  and  the  sheep.  I 
work  in  my  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 
I  raise  roses  that  would  put  the  profes- 
sional florist  to  shame;  and  asters,  chrys- 
anthemums, and  sweet-peas,  and  splendid 
big  grapes.  I  have  built  a  large  fish-pond 
and  I  propose  to  stock  the  nearby  streams. 
My  object  is  to  make  a  model  farm,  so 
that  the  farmers  in  that  country  can  see 
what  it  is  possible  to  do  by  thrift,  intel- 
ligence and  industry.  I  sell  vegetables, 
milk  and  cream  to  the  people  on  the  lake 
shore  and  islands.     Do  I  make  it  pay? 


Well,  no,  but  in  time  it  will  pay  handsomely, 
though  that  is  not  my  object.  I  get  more 
fun  out  of  life,  in  a  simple,  natural  and 
inexpensive  way  than  any  man  alive,  and 
I  get  it  from  nature  and  the  care  of  nature's 
creatures." 

It  did  not  require  much  perspicuity  to 
read  the  secret  of  the  splendid  vitality  of 
the  man  who  imbibed  the  pollen  of  na- 
ture, who  drew  vitality  from  the  animals 
he  loved,  and  who  kept  his  lungs  full  of 
fresh  air. 

I  began  to  realize  the  secret  of  his 
material  achievements,  of  his  indomitable 
energy.  Nature  and  the  animal  kingdom 
returned  to  him  scriptural  measures  of 
affection. 


SENATOR  Horace  White  is  one  of  the 
best  known  reinsmen  in  central  New 
York.  In  a  quiet  way  he  has  done 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  trotting, 
and  by  precept  and  legislative  activities 
has  helped  materially  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  both  breeding  and  training. 
x\s  director  of  the  league  of  Amateur 
Riding  Clubs,  and  president  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Driving  Club,  he  has  been  conspicuous 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  horsemen. 
As  a  state  legislator.  Senator  White's 
influence  has  served  to  promote  favorable 
laws,  not  only  encouraging  to  the  whole- 
some development  of  the  horse,  but  to 
the  benefit  of  sport  in  general.  Since  he 
covered  first  base  on  the  'Varsity  nine  at 
Cornell,  Senator  White  has  devoted  the 
spare  hours  of  his  busy  career  to  his 
principle  of  sport  for  sport's  sake.  Four 
times  he  has  served  his  district  in  the 
legislature,  being  the  direct  successor  of 
his  uncle.  Ambassador  Andrew  D.  White, 
who  began  his  political  career  by  election 
to  the  senate  from  practically  the  same 
locality.  While  not  of  international  rep- 
utation. Senator  White's  string  of  horses 
have  made  some  notable  records.  Last 
year  he  made  the  world's  amateur 
trotting  record  of  i  :oi^  for  one  half  mile. 
Sally  Hook,  with  a  professional  record  of 
2  :o9^,  he  drove  in  2 109  ;  Major  Ross  he 
drove  to  wagon  in  2:i5|-,  and  the  Alder- 
man in  2 :20j.  At  one  time  he  was  inter- 
ested in  a  large  stock  farm,  but  increas- 
ing business  and  political  responsibihties 
forced  him  to  abandon  the  breeding  for 
the  more  serious  affairs  of  state. 
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Although  more 
conspicuously  a 
trotting  man,  Sen- 
ator White  each 
year  finds  time  to 
go  afield  with  rifle 
and  shotgun,  and 
some  fine  heads 
adorn  the  walls  of 
his  residence  to  at- 
test his  prowess. 
His  interest  in  the 
State  Fair  at  Syra- 
cuse has  been  the 
means  of  making 
that  a  notable 
event.  Rational 
in  sport,  as  in  the 
business  affairs  of 
life,SenatorWhite, 
when  he  turns  his 
back  on  the  town, 
plunges  into  the 
woods  with  a  sin- 
gleness of  purpose. 
In  his  office,  en- 
gaged in  his  pro- 
fessional or  busi- 
ness affairs,  he 
has  thought  for 
nothing  else,  and 
sticks  to  his  work 
as  he  would  to  a 
fresh  trail  in  the 
woods. 


STILL  vigorous 
at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  tount  Leo  Tolstoi 
nearly  every  day  eithe]*1;akes  a  ride  on  his 
favorite  horse,  goes  for  a  walk  under  the 
linden  trees  with  his  daughter  Alexandra, 
or,  in  company  with  his  great  wolf-hound, 
tramps  over  the  broad  acres  of  the  famous 
estate  of  Yasnaya  Polyana.  Tolstoi  has 
long  been  an  ardent  out-of-doors'  man;  in 
early  life  a  hurdle  rider  of  no  mean  accom- 
plishments, a  hunter  and  an  athlete;  in 
later  years  a  pedestrian  to  whom  twelve 
miles  a  day  was  an  average  walk  and  to 
whom  a  day  in  the  saddle  was  as  nothing. 
Of  the  thousands  who  read  the  great 
novehst's  virile,  blood-stirring  pictures  of 
the  romance  and  tragedy  of  the  people  of 
that  vast  empire  of  extreme  contrasts,  only 
his  intimates  know  that  the  one  deter- 
mining influence    in    molding  the  great 
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philosopher's  fife 
was,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other 
single  motive,  a 
passionate  desire 
to  regain  his  im- 
paired health  and 
escape  the  dread- 
ed disease  of  con- 
sumption which 
carried  off  two  of 
his  brothers. 

Much  gush  has 
been  written 
about  Tolstoi's 
simple  habits  and 
plebeian  voca- 
tions. That  a 
Russian  noble- 
man of  high  estate 
and  vast  wealth 
should  eschew  the 
association  and 
amusements  of 
people  of  his  own 
class,  and  desire 
to  follow  the  plow 
and  share  the 
m.anual  toil  of  his 
serfs,  was  in  itself 
a  romance  to  in- 
spire the  pen  of 
the  imaginative. 
Closer  study  of 
Tolstoi's  life,  how- 
ever, reveals  the 
very  real  and  not 
entirely  unselfish 
motive  which  led  him  to  turn  to  the 
sofl.  That  his  heart  expanded  and  his 
sympathy  enlarged  in  the  en\'ironment 
of  Yasnaya  Polyana,  it  is  true;  but  the 
change  came  over  him  after  he  settled 
down  to  an  out-door  fife.  Tolstoi's 
younger  days,  as  the  well-read  know,  were 
not  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  a  great 
mission.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  wild 
set,  and  it  was  not  until  a  physical  break- 
down forced  him  to  an  abstemious  life  in 
pastoral  surroundings,  that  the  peasant- 
prophet  period  of  his  career  began.  Mar- 
riage followed  his  season  of  recuperation, 
and  he  and  his  young  wife  led  an  almost 
hermit  life,  devoting  their  united  ener- 
gies to  converting  the  broad  hunting  pre- 
serve of  Yasnaya  Polyana  into  a  thriving 
farm;  stocking  it  with  cattle,   filling  its 


Count  Tolstoi  on  His  Favorite  Horse,  Taken  by  the  Count's  Youngest  Daughter,  Countess  Alexandra. — From  the 

private  collection  of  James  Creelman. 


stables,  raising  blooded  horses,  breeding 
swine,  and  affecting  a  severe,  plain  diet 
and  a  hardy,  simple  routine. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  Tolstoi. 
The  luxury-loving  youth  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  peasant  whose  mind  fed 
upon  the  realities  of  the  life  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot.  In  the 
quiet  of  Yasnaya  Polyana  Tolstoi,  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  mujiks,  became 
a  philosopher,  an  expounder  of  biblical 
teachings  and  an  exponent  of  the  creed 
that  every  man  should  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  only  true 
life,  he  came  to  believe,  was  the  life  of  the 
bread  winner,  the  soil  tiller;  the  healthful, 
open-air  existence  of  the  man  whose  mus- 
cles were  invigorated  by  daily  contact 
with  nature.  He  stripped  his  house  of 
luxuries,  established  a  shoe-shop  in  one 


corner  and  a  workshop  close  byhishbrary; 
rooms  as  plain  and  unfurnished  as  the 
veriest  peasants  of  whose  life  he  writes. 
He  is  equally  abstemious  in  his  food,  eat- 
ing only  the  simplest  things,  mutton  broth, 
oatmeal  porridge,  a  hot  beverage  made  of 
barley,  and  milk.  Though  on  the  walls  at 
Yasnaya  Polyana  hang  antlers  and  guns 
and  other  evidences  of  his  earlier  love  of 
sport,  he  does  not  now  approve  of  hunting, 
and  believes  that  no  one,  has  the  right  to 
take  the  life  of  any  creature.  Though 
Tolstoi  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
fields  and  in  his  shop,  he  has  never  allowed 
manual  toil  to  interfere  with  his  literary 
labors.  And  only  in  recent  years  has  his 
stalwart  form  shown  signs  of  bending. 

The  estate  of  Yasnaya  Polyana  is  the 
property  of  the  Countess  Tolstoi  and  her 
children.     The  Count  had  originally  four 
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estates  in  Russia,  but  when  he  decided 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  property,  and 
slipped  from  his  high  position  in  the  Rus- 
sian aristocracy  to  take  place  among  the 
Russian  toilers,  he  gave  away  three  of  his 
holdings  to  the  peasants.  This  he  con- 
sidered an  act  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Yasnaya  Polyana  he  gave  to  his  wife  and 
his  youngest  child,  John,  a  mere  boy;  who 
soon  afterwards  died.  Under  the  Russian 
law,  the  boy's  share  of  the  estate  reverted 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

To-day  Count  Tolstoi  does  not  own  a 
foot  of  ground  or  a  house  anywhere,  and 
is  the  guest  of  his  own  family. 

DRIGADIER-GENERAL  Henry  T. 
Allen,  commander  of  the  constabulary 
in  the  Philippines,  has  written  to  the  War 
Department  expressing  his  faith  in  the 
loyalty  and  fighting  qualities  of  the  FiU- 
pinos,  "  when  properly  paid,  fed  and 
disciplined,  and  above  all  when  properly 


led."  When  General  Allen  went  to  the 
Philippines  he  took  with  him  a  reputation 
as  an  ideal  soldier,  a  great  pride  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  a  record  for  patriotic  interest 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  personnel  and 
physical  standard  of  the  fighting  unit. 
Himself  of  powerful  frame  and  muscles, 
one  of  the  most  expert  horsemen  in  the 
army,  a  sportsman,  and  athlete  of  the 
heroic  type,  he  is  a  classic  selection  for  the 
arduous  constabulary  work.  The  Fili- 
pinos love  where  they  fear,  obey  where 
they  respect,  and  respect  courage  and 
fearlessness.  Allen  is  a  man  of  the  Gen- 
eral Lawton  type,  and  there  never  was  a 
commander  in  the  Philippines  who  in- 
spired the  fear,  the  respect,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  natives  like  "los  general 
de  la  noches,"  as  they  called  Lawton. 

General  Allen  predicts  mental  as  well  as 
physical  pacification  of  the  natives  if  the 
standard  of  army  service  is  maintained  in 
the  Islands.  He  beheves  it  to  be  of  the  "  ut- 
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most  importance  that  high  grade  officers, 
thoroughly  courageous,  upright,  sober,  in- 
telhgent  and  energetic,  be  sent  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  placed  over  the  native  troops." 
Among  army  men  General  Allen  is  well 
known  for  his  consistent  efforts  to  keep 
army  posts  occupied  with  diverting  and 
energetic  sport;  he  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  polo.  Among  big 
game  hunters,  Allen  is  known  as  a  con- 
frere of  no  small  achievements.  He  long 
ago  qualified  for  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  founded  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
1887,  and  the  most  distinguished  and  im- 
portant organization  of  its  kind  in  the 


world.  The  requisite  to  membership  in 
this  club  is  sportsmanship,  plus  indi- 
vidual distinction;  without  it,  none  may 
hope  to  enter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
membership  is  limited  to  one  hundred, 
and  the  club  is  full  and  has  a  waiting  list 
of  nearly  two  hundred. 

General  Allen  has  carried  his  love  of 
sport  to  the  Philippines,  and  as  the  natives 
are  keen  on  chasing  the  wild  cababoa,  the 
bear  and  the  wild-cat,  he  will  no  doubt 
have  some  interesting  yarns  to  spin  when 
next  he  forgathers  with  his  friends  who 
are  watching  his  distinguished  service  to 
our  countrv  with  warmins;  heart. 


General  Henry  T.  Allen,  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  who  is  an  Expert  and  Enitiusiastic  toio  Player. 
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THE  ATHLETIC  JAPANESE 


By  T.   PHILIP  TERRY 


IN  their  enthusiastic  love  for  athletics 
and  out-of-door  sport  the  Japanese 
stand  foremost  in  the  Oriental  world. 
Their  admiration  for  physical  prowess  and 
achievement  is  intense,  and  no  Western 
champion  or  Spanish  bull-baiter  is  ever 
accorded  such  genuine  homage  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  successful  wrestler,  a  finished 
archer,  swordsman  or  jiujutsuist  in  the 
Mikado's  Empire.  Through  many  gen- 
erations the  people  have  transmitted  and 
fostered  these  sentiments,  and  that  they 
have  exercised  a  potent  and  winning  in- 
fluence over  the  nation's  destiny  a  glance 
at  the  records  of  its  ancient  and  modern 
wars  will  show. 

The  history  of  Japanese  sport  dates 
from  remote  times;  during  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Suinin,  as  far  back  as  B.  c.  23,  a 
man  known  as  Kehaya  (the  quick-kicker) 
became  famous  for  extraordinary  strength 
and  for  marvelous  physical  feats. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  idea  was  noticeably  dominant, 
athletics  being  scientifically  studied  and 
practised  because  of  their  importance  in  a 
military  sense.  The  Japanese  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  warred  almost  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  as  their  battles  with  the 
Koreans  and  the  Tartars  were  generally 


fought  at  close  quarters,  the  victory  fre- 
quently fell  to  those  most  skilled  in  wrest- 
ling and  in  feats  of  arms.  To  such  a  high 
plane  did  athletics  rise  that  disputants  for 
the  throne  at  times  settled  their  quarrels 
and  claims  by  recourse  to  individual  phy- 
sical prowess. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Sho- 
gunate  in  1185,  fencing  as  a  preparatory 
course  in  swordsmanship  (kenjutsu)  re- 
ceived imperial  investigation,  and  it  be- 
came as  much  a  part  of  a  samurai's  mili- 
tary knowledge  as  archery  (kujutsu)  and 
spearsmanship  (sojutsu).  These  samurai 
retainers  of  the  great  daimios  were  like- 
wise skilled  in  that  subtle  physico-ethical 
system  known  as  jiujutsu,  or  the  art  of 
fighting  without  weapons.  To  these 
doughty  warriors  is  traceable  the  intense 
national  love  for  the  sword  and  pride  in 
the  native  swordsmen,  than  whom  none 
more  expert  can  be  found. 

When  archery  and  wrestling  became 
professions,  and  fakirs  and  mountebanks 
tried  their  hands  at  them,  the  proud  samu- 
rai of  the  eighteenth  century  fostered  their 
military  instinct  and  training  by  a  devo- 
tion to  fencing,  of  which  five  different  sys- 
tems are  at  present  taught,  each  system, 
or  school,  taking  its  name  from  its  founder. 
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As  additional  evidence  that  the  love  for 
physical  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  modern 
Japanese  is  due  to  inheritance  rather  than 
to  climate,  the  winter  of  Northern  China  is 
many  degrees  colder  than  that  of  the  is- 
lands of  Dai  Nippon,  yet  one  might  never 
see  the  inhabitants  of  the  first-named 
country  participate  in  any  athletic  sport. 
The  provinces  of  Manchuria  and  Chi-Li 
possess  a  superb  winter  climate,  quite 
Canadian  in  its  clear  skies  and  fine  frosty 
days,  yet  the  Chinese  are  sluggish  polar 
bears  compared  to  the  nimble,  fox- worship- 
ing Japanese.  Beneath  the  glue-colored 
blubber  of  a  well-fed  Pekinese  skin  the 
almost  boundless  energy  of  a  vSwiss  chmber 
is  stored,  but  it  never  intentionally  expends 
itself  in  unrequited  effort.  The  Trimet- 
rical  Classic— the  primer  of  the  Chinese 
schools — teaches  that  play  is  unprofitable, 
therefore  Wong  Fat,  swathed  in  dignity, 
conceit  and  long  finger-nails,  prefers  to  sit 
tight  within  doors  during  the  rare  winter 
days,  while  Matsudo,  the  Japanese  wojin 
(dwarf),  delights  to  step  the  aerial  wire, 
climb  the  Uthe  bamboo  or  to  fence  in  sweat- 
ing frenzy  the  pride  of  some  Shogun  clan. 

Though  as  a  nation  the  Chinese  are 
physically  strong,  in  character  and  teach- 
ing they  are  so  radically  opposed  to  ath- 
letics that  one  might  travel  far  and  wide 


across  their 
empire  with- 
out witness- 
ing a  single 
athletic  ex- 
hibi  tion . 
On  the  oth- 
er  hand, 
fakirs  and 
jugglers 
abound  ; 
men  who 
loaf  about 
the  inns 
and  hotels, 
watching 
for  a  chance 
to  sit  on  their 
hunkers  be- 
fore a  crowd, 
and  to  draw 
mice  from 
their  ears, 
yellow- 
painted, 
canary-looking  sparrows  from  their  sleeves, 
or  to  thrust  wickedly  sharp  swords  to  the 
hilt  down  their  throats. 

In  a  Japanese  town  one  cannot  walk  far 
without  being  confronted  by  athletics  in 
one  form  or  other.  In  the  streets  you  can 
rarely  escape  the  painted  and  gaudily- 
dressed  tots  who  turn  baby  handsprings, 
execute  somersaults  and  do  other  infantile 
stunts  in  a  wheedhng  effort  to  secure  the 
"hairy  foreigner's"  wealth.  A  Japanese 
matsuri  were  not  the  fair  it  purports  with- 
out the  bespangled  tight-rope  performer, 
the  bamboo-ladder  climbing  youngsters, 
the  wrestlers,  tumblers,  spearsmen  or 
fencers. 

So  deeply  rooted  is  the  native  love  for 
the  strenuous  Hfe  that  the  national  sports 
of  other  lands  have  been  tried  in  Japan. 
The  Mikado,  with  many  of  the  imperial 
family,  attends  the  annual  spring  races  in 
Yokohama ;  but  nothing  in  the  line  of  im- 
ported sports  so  appeals  to  the  Japanese  as 
cycling  and  baseball.  Cychng  clubs  are 
scattered  all  over  the  empire,  thousands  of 
American  bicycles  spin  across  the  island 
and  the  foreigners  experience  difiiculty  in 
keeping  even  a  few  of  the  records  and 
trophies  out  of  native  hands. 

The  Tokio  baseball  team  is  an  efficient 
organization,  and  it  frequently  drubs  the 
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teams  from  other  ports  and  cities.  At  the 
Yokohama  cricket  grounds  excellent  and 
sharply  contested  games  may  be  witnessed 
occasionally  between  the  Tokio  native 
team  and  the  Yokohama  foreign  organiza- 
tion. 

The  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  in 
1871,  and  the  consequent  merging  into 
the  commonalty  of  the  samurai  classes, 
lessened  the  opportunities  of  winning  for- 
tune and  rank  by  the  sword.  But  as  this 
u  the  Oriental  badge  of  the  gentleman  and 
its  traditions  cherished  in  the  Japanese 
mind,  fencing  grows  more  popular  in  an 
effort  to  keep  these  sentiments  alive  and 
transmit  them  to  coming  generations;  for 
fencing  in  Japan,  where  the  rapier  is  un- 
known and  the  thrust  never  employed,  is 
a  preparatory  course  in  swordsmanship. 
Japanese  swords  are  ordinarily  a  fraction 
over  two  feet  long,  and  are  for  use  with 
both  hands.  The  hilts  are  double-handed 
without  guards,  and  all  the  passes  are 
cutting  blows,  either  upward  or  down- 
ward.- Short  weapons  about  twelve  inches 
long  are  also  used,  as  well  as  very  long 
ones,  some  of  which  reach  to  six  feet  in 
length. 

The  foils  for  fencing  are  made  of  round 
bamboo  (shincE),  spUt  to  insure  flexibihty, 
and  then  bound  at  both  ends  with  sheet 
leather  or  wound  with  raw-hide  lacing.    In 


Receiving  the  Head  Blow. 


Youthful  Tumblers. 

fencing  practice  the  students  don  corselets 
(o-do)  with  shoulder  plates  of  thin  metal 
or  hardened  hide  well  padded  within.  A 
barred  iron  mask  (p-men),  likewise  padded 
around  the  edges,  a  shield  for  the  throat 
and  heavily  padded  gauntlets  complete 
the  defensive  mail.  The  technique  of  the 
exercise  varies 
with  the  teachings 
of  the  different 
schools,  but  in  the 
main  it  resembles 
that  of  Europe 
and  the  West.  A 
very  elaborate  eti- 
quette character- 
izes each  of  the 
Japanese  systems, 
honorifics  even  be- 
ing applied  to  the 
various  articles 
employed.  For 
example,  the  let- 
ter 0  which  pre- 
cedes the  nomen- 
clature signifies 
honorable,  as 
o-men,  honorable 
mask. 

Even  more  mi- 
nutely detailed  is 
the  etiquette  pre- 
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siding  over  the  sword,  for  in  no  coun- 
try is  it  made  an  object  of  such  honor 
as  in  Japan.  To  the  native  mind  it  is  a 
divine  symbol,  a  lordly  weapon,  and  if  not 
always  a  certificate  of  noble  birth,  it  is  at 
least  a  mark  of  merit  or  valor.  Some  of 
the  Japanese  possess  magnificent  collec- 
tions of  these  weapons,  and  no  heirlooms 
are  more  sedulously  cherished.  The  na- 
tives have  an  abiding  faith  in  many  of  the 
mottoes  engraved  on  famous  Japanese 
blades:  "In  the  last  days  one's  sword 
becomes  the  wealth  of  one's  posterity"; 
"The  gods  wore  and  wielded  two-edged 
swords";  and  "There's  naught  'twixt 
Heaven  and  earth  that  man  need  fear  who 
carries  at  his  belt  this  single  blade."  The 
Japanese  believe  implicitly  that  "  One's 
fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  but  a  skilful 
fighter  does  not  meet  death." 

In  feudal  times  no  artisans  were  held  in 
greater  honor  than  the  swordmakers. 
They  enjoyed  special  privileges,  and  were 
sought  and  employed  by  the  greatest 
daimios  of  the  land.  The  poorest  samu- 
rai would  starve  himself  in  order  to  possess 
a  richly  mounted  sword  of  fine  temper. 
Each  samurai  wore  two  swords,  a  long  one 
for  defense  and  a  short  one  with  which  to 
commit  hara-kiri  (belly-cut),  when  van- 
quished or  imprisoned.  On  each  of  these 
weapons  the  crest  of  the  wearer  or  the 
family  or  clan  to  which  he  belonged  was 
engraved.  Thrust  into  a  small  groove  at 
the  side  of  the  dirk,  or  shorter  sword,  was 
a  miniature  blade  (kokatana),  which  stood 
for  the  Japanese  pocket-knife,  the  Western 
knife  being  unknown  to  them.  Upon  the 
metal  hilt  of  this  small  blade  the  owner's 
name  was  likewise  carved :  it  thus  served 


him  as  a  card,  for  in  cases  where  a  warrior 
vanquished  and  beheaded  an  enemy  this 
trinket  was  thrust,  skewer-like,  into  the 
scalp  or  ear  of  the  severed  head,  that  all 
the  world  might  know  at  whose  hand  the 
individual  met  death.  Many  tragedies 
have  resulted  from  breaches  of  sword  eti- 
quette— tragedies  that  have  been  treated 
in  song  and  story  or  dramatized  for  the 
Japanese  stage.  In  the  eighteenth  and 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
every  Japanese  carried  a  fighting  chip  on 
his  shoulder.  At  that  time,  to  accidentally 
clash  the  sheath  of  one's  sword  against 
that  of  another  was  sufficient  to  invoke  an 
immediate  and  tragic  retribution.  Inten- 
tional sayo-ate  (scabbard  coUision)  is  the 
Japanese  equivalent  to  our  flinging  down 
the  gauntlet.  To  touch  another's  weapon 
in  any  way  was  a  grave  offense,  and  to  turn 
the  sheath  in  the  belt  as  if  about  to  draw 
constituted  a  challenge.  Until  recent 
times,  Japanese  ladies  carried  short  swords, 
custom  having  deprived  them  of  the  too 
hberal  use  of  that  feminine  weapon  sup- 
posedly sharper  than  the  most  famed  Yo- 
shimitsu  blade. 

In  a  land  where  swordsmanship  is  held 
in  such  esteem,  it  is  but  natural  that  fenc- 
ing should  be  universally  popular.  Every 
Japanese  school,  therefore,  has  a  room  or 
a  yard  reserved  for  the  instruction  in,  and 
the  practice  of,  this  craft.  Oftentimes  in 
passing  a  native  school  one  hears  high- 
above  the  sing-song  chant  of  the  scholars 
the  rattle .  and  clangor  of  bamboo  foils 
impinging  on  masks  and  protective  mail. 

All  the  Japanese  pohce  carry  swords 
and  are  expert  in  the  use  of  them,  and  daily 
practice  is  exacted  at  every  station. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  VIEW-POINT 
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LeoDidas  Profoundly         sympathizing 

Hubbard,  Jr.        vi    ^^u  •  <-     •        i,-  i,  4-1, 

■'       with  the  anxiety  m  which  the 

friends    of    Leonidas   Hubbard,    Jr.    are 

awaiting  authoritative  news  of  his  fate, 

we  wish  to  state  the  facts  as  we  know 

them.     In   spite   of   our   best   endeavor, 

these  are  meagre  enough.     Our  first  and 

only  direct  information  is  contained  in  the 

following  telegram: 

Jan.  22,   1904. 
Chateau  Bay,  Quebec 

Cashier  Outing  Magazine 

239   Fifth   Ave.,   N.   Y. 
Hubbard    died   in    Central   Labrador    Oc- 
tober eighteenth.     Remains   cared   for.     El- 
son  with  me  at  Northwest  River. 

D.  Wallace. 

Dillon  Wallace,  the -sender  of  the  tele- 
gram, was  Mr.  Hubbard's  friend  and  only 
white  companion.  The  Elson  mentioned 
is  the  Cree  Indian  guide  of  the  Outing 
party.  Mr.  Wallace  sent  similar  tele- 
grams to  relatives  and  friends,  giving 
starvation  as  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hubbard's 
death.  He  sent  no  Idfters  of  any  kind. 
The  telegrams,  however,  show  such  a 
knowledge  of  detail  as  to  sweep  away  the 
last  ground  of  hope.  They  came  by 
courier  relays  from  Northwest  River  to 
Chateau  Bay,  the  extreme  point  of  com- 
munication by  wire. 

The  editor,  of  Outing  wired  immediate 
orders  to  spare  no  expense  in  the  despatch 
of  couriers,  provisions,  dogs  and  sleds  to 
aid  the  party  in  bringing  out  the  body. 
He  has  been  in  constant  communication 
with  the  officials  of  the  telegraph  and 
steamship  companies,  Hudson  Bay  agents, 
missionaries,  in  fact  anyone  who  could  be 
of  possible  assistance  in  obtaining  news 
or  rendering  assistance.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  immediate  trans- 
portation of  the  party  upon  its  arrival  on 
the  Coast.  At  just  what  point  this  will 
be,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing. 

We  wish  there  was  more  to  tell.  At 
this  writing,  however,  there  is  nothing. 


The  Editor  J^st  now,  when  our  coun- 

in  try     is     busy     protecting, 

South  America  annexing,  recognizing,  dig- 
ging-up  and  commercializing  various 
parts  of  South  America,  it  is  a  peculiar 
thing  that  no  one  seems  to  know  anything 
about  the  country  itself.  Nothing  is  more 
strikingly  significant  of  this  condition  than 
the  fact  that  Caspar  Whitney,  after  travel- 
ing and  hunting  the  world  over,  is  only  now 
completing  his  travels  by  a  trip  to  South 
America.  Mr.  Whitney  left  New  York 
on  February  5th  for  a  two  months'  journey 
through  our  sister  continent.  His  aim  is 
to  study  the  habits  and  lives  of  the  people, 
to  hunt  the  jaguar  in  the  jungles,  and  to 
keep  his  eyes  wide  open  all  the  time  for 
vigorous,  stirring,  human-interest  articles 
for  Outing.  During  the  absence  of  the 
editor,  the  usual  comment  of  the  Sports- 
man's View-point  will  be  omitted. 

A  New  John  Burroughs  will  estab- 

Department  fish  in  April  Outing  a  regu- 
lar editorial  department,  in  which  he  will 
talk  in  his  intimate  way  to  Outing  readers 
about  this  great  world  of  living  things — • 
the  growing,  flying,  swimming  life  about 
us.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impor- 
tant editorial  announcement  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Burroughs'  name  carries  with  it  the 
promise  of  entertainment  and  the  guar- 
antee of  authority.  His  recent  much- 
talked-of  magazine  articles  make  him, 
at  this  time,  the  most  prominent  figure 
before  the  magazine-reading  public.  It 
is  Outing's  policy  to  take  at  least  one 
step  forward  with  each  issue.  Mr.  Bur- 
rough's  editorial  connection  with  the  mag- 
azine is  surely  a  long  leap  in  the  right 
direction. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  large  edition  of 
April  Outing  to  meet  the  leap  in  home 
circulation  that  is  sure  to  follow  this  an- 
nouncement. You  would  do  well,  how- 
ever, to  order  in  advance,  as  the  demand 
will  undoubtedly  be  great. 
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THE  first  American  automobile  show  was 
held  in  New  York  in  November,  1900, 
its  great  feature  being  the  track,  on  which 
vehicles  were  continually  running,  carrying 
the  visitors  as  passengers.  The  soul  of  that 
first  show,  the  vehicle  exhibit,  was  limited 
to  the  small  oval  within  the  track,  with  a 
side  display  of  odd  and  curious  cars  in  the 
restaurant.  The  vehicles  shown  were  es- 
sentially shaftless  carriages,  outwardly  the 
product  of  carriage  designers  and  carriage 
builders.  Except  for  the  wire  wheels,  they 
were  carriages  in  frame,  springs  and  body. 
What  they  were  internally  was  largely  a 
matter  of  mystery  to  the  public ;  there  was 
little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  makers  to 
display  the  mechanism,  and  in  most  cases 
the  construction  was  such  that  but  little 
could  be  seen  of  the  interior  of  the  box  body 
closely  packed  with  tanks  and  flywheels. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  track  dis- 
play, though  a  petty  affair  in  itself,  served 
a  certain  purpose  as  an  actual  demonstra- 
tion that  the  vehicles  were  self-moving ;  but 
comparatively  few  of  the  immense  crowd  of 
visitors  came  away  with  an  intelligeiit  idea 
of  the  cause  of  motion. 

In  the  recent  (1904)  show  the  track  was 
discarded,  not  only  as  undesirable,  but  im- 
possible— the  entire  main  floor  of  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  being  crowded  with 
vehicles,  in  addition  to  a  large  part  of  the 
basement  being  filled,  in  cases,  with  some 
of  the  most  interesting  exhibits. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  a  walk 
through  the  show  was  essentially  a  hum- 
ble tribute  to  French  ideas  and  French 
skill ;  the  American  shaftless  carriage  of 
three  years  ago,  in  its  two  forms  of  the 
over-ornate  and  gingerbread  buggy  and  the 
square,  heavy  and  clumsy  box-car,  was  ab- 
sent, and  its  place  taken  by  the  latest  pat- 
terns of  road  locomotives,  with  elaborately 
wrought  fronts  of  enamelled  brass  and  the 
universal  "  tonne^u  "  body.  In  many  cases 
this  type,  distinctively  of  French  origin,  has 
been  adopted  bodily,  in  outward  appearance 
and  inward  mechanism,  in  some  cases,  while 
the  original  principles  of  design,  including 
the  horizontal  motor  within  the  body,  have 
been  retained,  the  front  has  been  changed 
to  the  French  motor  bonnet.  Still  another 
evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  French 
type  is  found  in  its  imitation  in  both  steam 
and  electric  cars ;  where  no  technical  rea- 
sons suggest  its  need  the  motor  bonnet  is, 
nevertheless,  imitated,  if  only  in  wood,  to 
catch  the  eye.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  distinctively  American  side,  which  was 
quite  as  well  worthy  of  study.  Acting  on 
their  own  initiative,  as  such  cars  are  as  yet 
unknown  outside  of  this  country,  certain 
American  makers  have  sought  success  in 
the  production  of  small,  light,  but  thor- 
oughly efficient  road  cars  of  the  runabout 
type,  carrying  two  persons ;  building  them 
in  very  large  numbers  for  a  ready  sale  at 
prices  well  below  the  thousand-dollar  mark. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  evolve  a  ngw  type,  different  alike  from 


the  foreign  motor-car  and  the  earlier 
American  automobiles ;  the  two  ends  in 
view  being  cheapness  of  construction  and 
ultimate  strength.  English  and  Continental 
makers  have  been  well  content  thus  far 
with  the  still  growing  demand  for  large  and 
costly  cars,  and  have  done  little  or  nothing 
toward  the  development  of  the  popular, 
low-priced  vehicle ;  in  this  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  already  many  makers 
devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the  wide- 
spread demand  for  a  low-priced  car.  There 
is  at  present  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  lower- 
ing of  the  prices  of  the  standard  vehicles  on 
either  side  of  the  ocean,  and  if  the  hope  of 
the  general  public  for  a  cheap  automobile 
is  to  be  realized  it  will  be  through  the  fur- 
ther perfection  of  the  special  type  of  ma- 
chines introduced  within  the  past  three 
years   by   American   makers. 

Considering  the  three  powers  represented 
at  the  recent  show,  the  gasoline  cars  de- 
mand first  attention  as  having  about  by  far 
the  largest  exhibit.  These,  as  already  men- 
tioned, were  in  two  clearly  defined  types, 
the  French  locomotive  and  the  American 
light  motor  runabout.  There  were,  how- 
ever, evidences  of  a  possible  third  type 
which  may  figure  in  the  future ;  some  of  the 
makers  of  the  cheap  cars  endeavoring  to 
apply  the  same  principle  of  design  to  a 
larger  and  more  powerful  car.  It  is  simply 
impossible  that  the  average  French  touring 
car  carrying  four  persons  can  be  equalled 
in  all-round  ciualities  by  any  mere  amplifi- 
cation of  the  light  American  runabout ;  but 
it  is  not  impossible  that  a  system  of  con- 
struction may  be  perfected  to  a  point  where 
it  will  give  a  four-passenger  car  of  reason- 
able efficiency  and  moderate  speed  at  a  cost 
of  not  very  much  over  one  thousand  dollars. 
While  inferior  in  many  ways  to  the  French 
car  of  the  same  nominal  capacity  and  several 
times  the  cost,  this  car  does,  nevertheless, 
meet  the  wants  of  many  who  cannot  afford 
the  more  costly  vehicle,  but  are  content  to 
dispense  with  some  of  the  more  sensational 
features  of  motoring  so  long  as  they  can 
travel  safely  and  surely. 

The  larger  gasoline  cars  were  shown  in 
greater  variety  of  styles  than  ever  before, 
but  mainly  of  one  general  type.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  this  type  is  the  flat 
rectangular  platform  (chassis),  which,  itself 
supported  on  the  axles  by  four  springs,  car- 
ries the  motor  attached  in  the  front,  while 
the  flat  space  abaft  the  dashboard  is  fitted 
for  any  variety  of  body.  This  construction 
is  now  adopted  by  some  distinctively  Amer- 
ican machines.  The  power  principle  is 
really  all  that  remains  of  the  gasoline  auto 
of  three  years  ago.  The  tube  carriage  frame 
is  replaced  by  a  solid  construction  of  angle 
or  channel  steel ;  axles,  wheels  and  springs 
are  heavier  and  the  tires  are  better.  The 
mechanism  throughout  has  been  strength- 
ened and  improved.  Aluminum  bodies  are 
replacing  wood  in  the  higher-priced  cars, 
and  the  direct,  chainless  arrangement  of 
drive  is  being  used  to  a  larger  extent. 
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While  the  position  of  the  motor  is  in  a 
measure  independent  of  the  frame  construc- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  thirty-five 
out  of  sixty-iive  cars  had  the  motor  in 
front,  only  a  few  of  the  remainder- — such  as 
the  Winton,  Packard  and  Haynes-Apperson 
■ — with  motors  in  the  back,  being  large  cars. 
In  the  style  and  placing  of  the  motor  itself 
there  were  thirty-nine  vertical  motors  and 
twenty-six  horizontal  ones ;  of  one-cylinder 
motors,  twenty-two  ;  of  two-cylinder,  twenty- 
eight  ;  of  three-cylinder,  two,  and  of  the 
latest  type,  four-cylinder,  fifteen.  Of  those 
gasoline  cars  which  carried  the  motor  under 
the  middle  of  the  body,  no  less  than  twenty 
carried  the  motor  hood  in  the  front  merely 
for  appearance. 

All  things  considered,  the  American  mak- 
ers are  on  the  right  track.  They  have  dis- 
carded some  very  erroneous  principles  of 
construction  and  have  adopted  many  that 
have  been  proved  correct.  There  is  just 
now  but  little  disposition  to  exploit  purely 
freak  features.  When  a  little  more  imita- 
tion and  study  has  made  them  as  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  underlying  principles  of 
French  design  as  they  are  now  with  the 
external  features,  we  may  look  for  a  new 
and  still  more  marvelous  improvement  of 
the  motor  car.  That  the  American  will 
shortly  surpass  him,  is  now  conceded  by  the 
French  maker. 

In  spite  of  the  predominance  of  gasoline, 
the  steam  car  made  a  fine  showing,  even  in- 
vading the  former  special  domain  of  its 
rival,  in  having  the  tonneau  body  and  the 
motor  front.  Larger  and  more  powerful 
than  the  ordinary  light  steamer,  and  fitted 
with  condensers,  these  vehicles  represent  a 
new  and  pleasing  phase  of  road  locomotion. 
In  fact,  the  steam  exhibit  as  a  whole  showed 
improvement  in  many  mechanical  and  struc- 
tural details,  and  the  general  standard  of 
steam  construction  'Ws  undoubtedly  higher 
than  it  was  three  years  ago. 

The  electric  cars  attracted  comparatively 
little  attention  from  the  public,  but  those 
who  studied  them  carefully  found  evidences 
of  general  improvement  in  detail  that  com- 
mend them  to  all  who  are  within  reach  of 
charging  facilities.  While  no  wonderful 
discoveries  have  been  made  of  late  in  either 
battery  or  motor  construction,  there  is  on 
the  part  of  the  makers  of  the  vehicles  and 
of  the  motors,  batteries  and  parts  as  well, 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
electric  driving,  this,  with  the  growing  num- 
ber of  charging  stations,  is  certain  to  keep 
the  electric  car  in  permanent  use  as  it  now 
stands.  That  this  use  will  be  greatly  ex- 
tended by  radically  new  discoveries  can 
harly  be  doubted  in  view  of  past  experiences 
in  all  lines  of  electrical  engineering. 

The  electric  automobile  is  an  ideal  vehicle 
for  short  runs,  and  their  more  general  use 
will  undoubtedly  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  frequent  charging  stations  through- 
out the  country,  especially  as  the  trolley 
current  can  be  easily  adapted  for  such  use. 
A  fortune  awaits  the  inventor  who  shall 
discover    some    method    of    storing    many 


amperes  of  this  valuable  energy  in  a  light- 
weight battery.  The  electric  vehicle  of  1904 
is  also  greatly  improved  over  the  one  of 
even  a  year  ago.  It  is  stronger,  less  cum- 
bersome and  free  from  that  noisy  gearing 
which  when  running  reminded  one  of  a 
"  tumbler  "  in  an  iron  foundry.  The  elec- 
tric carriages  exhibited  this  year  presented 
more  new  designs  than  other  power  vehicles. 
The  new  victorias,  broughams  and  stan- 
hopes show  elegance  and  comfort  of  form, 
while  the  powerful  trucks  and  stages  shown 
are  fine  examples  of  power-wagon  craft,  and 
emphasize  an  important  epoch  in  commer- 
cial transportation.  At  the  present  moment 
the  electric  automobile  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  vehicle  world,  with  no  superior 
for  city  use. 

To  the  general  public,  which  cares  noth- 
ing for  engineering  problems  or  mechanical 
details,  but  merely  wants  to  ride  faster  and 
better  than  it  can  by  horse-power,  the  show 
promises  much  in  its  display  of  protection 
and  covering.  To  within  two  years  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  protection 
of  driver  or  passengers,  but  this  important 
point  in  all-the-year-round  motoring  is  now 
receiving  deserved  consideration.  In  the 
large  cars  the  backs  of  the  tonneaus  are 
carried  up  higher  and  shaped  so  as  to  throw 
the  dust ;  and  at  least  a  canopy  with  cur- 
tained sides  is  provided.  Some  new  cars 
go  much  further  in  the  use  of  curtains  and 
glass  panels  by  which  the  occupants  may 
be  perfectly  enclosed.  The  complete  enclosed 
body  originally  found  only  on  the  city 
vehicles  is  now  being  fitted  to  the  touring 
cars,  ensuring  all  necessary  comfort  regard- 
less of  weather.  Even  some  smaller  Amer- 
ican cars  were  shown  with  a  complete  en- 
closed body.  It  is  evident  that  the  coming 
motor  car  will  be  by  no^  means  a  summer, 
fair-weather  vehicle,  but  fit  for  use  the  year 
around. 

Looking  back  to  the  first  show,  there  was 
exhibited  one  lone  solitary  chassis,  or  frame, 
wheels  and  motor  with  body  removed;  for 
the  rest,  visitors  were  largely  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  motive  mechanism.  At  the  1904 
show  much  of  the  mechanism  was  easily 
visible  by  merely  raising  the  motor  hood, 
and  all  the  prominent  makers  of  both  large 
and  small  cars  exhibited  the  chassis  as  a 
special  feature.  The  wheels  and  frame  with 
body  removed  were  blocked  up,  and  in  some 
cases  the  motor  was  driven  by  special  elec- 
tric power,  so  that  every  movement  could 
be  studied.  Not  a  few  machines  were 
shown  dissected,  or  by  means  of  motors 
with  portions  of  the  cylinders  cut  away,  dis- 
played, so  as  to  disclose  the  action  of  the 
valves,  sparking  apparatus  and  other  parts. 
Nothing  was  hidden,  but  the  public  was  in- 
vited to  see,  to  ask  and  to  learn  all  that  it 
cared  to  know.  That  seven  da3's  of  such  a 
demonstration  was  in  itself  a  lesson  of  no 
small  value  was  evident  in  watching  the 
eager  crowds  around  those  cars  whose 
mechanism  was  most  clearly  exhibited. 

Outing  believes  in  the  automobile  be- 
cause it  helps  people  to  breathe  the  fresh 
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air.  Outing  believes  in  tlie  automobile  be- 
cause it  has  done  so  much  to  make  people 
know  the  out-door  world.  There  are  some 
folk  who  will  not  walk  because  it  is  too 
much  of  an  effort,  will  not  play  golf  because 
it  is  too  much  work,  will  not  drive  or  ride 
because  they  do  not  like  horses,  and  so 
grow  dull  with  indoor  air,  morbid,  fretful, 
and  eventually  unhealthy.  The  most  ob- 
durate can  be  induced  to  ride  in  an  auto- 
mobile, and  that  at  least  means  to  breathe 
fresh  air.  If  it  is  hot,  an  automobile  ride 
cools  and  refreshes  you.  If  it  is  cold,  dress 
warmly,  and  the  pure  air  will  bring  the 
sparkle  to  your  eyes,  color  to  your  cheeks 
and  give  you  an  appetite  for  dinner. 

The  difficulties  some  people  have  in  man- 
aging an  auto  are  due  to  their  neglect  to 
familiarize  themselves  thoroughly  with  the 
mechanism.  They  bare!}''  take  time  to  learn 
more  than  the  starting,  stopping  and  operat- 
ing on  the  road,  whereas  they  should  learn 
not  only  how  the  machinery  works,  but 
why. 

It  is  an  absolute  fact,  that  if  the  machin- 
ery of  the  automobile  is  given  one  half  the 
care  given  a  horse,  nine-tenths  of  the  delays 
and  break-downs  on  the  road  would  be  ob- 
viated. The  driving  power  of  the  automo- 
bile is  comparatively  simple,  and  can  be 
learned  thoroughly  in  a  few  hours  by  any 
intelligent  person.  Manufacturers  should 
insist  on  instructing  purchasers  thoroughly 
in    automobile    mechanism. 

The  popularity  of  the  automobile  among 
women  is  constantly  growing,  a  fact  that 
may  be  corroborated  any  day  by  the  number 
of  them  to  be  seen  in  the  driver's  seat. 

Apropos  of  the  automobile,  it  is  not  out 
of  place  here  to  note  with  genuine  satis- 
faction the  increasing  general  use  of  the 
bicycle,   because,  apart   from  its  being  one 


of  the  most  helpful  aids  to  good  health,  it 
has  done  more  to  establish  good  roads  than 
almost  any  other  instrument  of  recreation. 
The  value  of  good  roads  is  inestimable  to 
any  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  auto- 
mobile clubs  which  are  forming  throughout 
the  world  will  join  forces  with  the  bicyclists 
in  obtaining  highway  improvements,  so  im- 
portant to  both.  Miles  upon  miles  of  roads 
in  the  United  States,  now  almost  impassable 
for  any  form  of  vehicle,  eventually  will  be 
macadamized  by  means  of  the  wants  and  the 
influence  of  automobilists.  It  has  been  the 
wise  practice  of  State  engineers  in  the  past 
to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  build- 
ing of  these  macadamized  roads,  the  steep 
grades  so  often  encountered  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
the  system  be  carried  out  to  a  still  greater 
extent.  The  usefulness  of  the  automobile 
would  be  increased  threefold  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  do  away  with  heavy  grades,  be- 
cause then  a  machine  in  the  near  future 
would  be  produced  to  transport  even  heavy 
merchandise  for  short  distances,  at  a  cost 
low  enough  to  compete  with  the  lowest. 

The  enormous  speeds  attained  recently  by 
automobiles  is  fairly  startling ;  the  fact  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  as  fast  time  on  a  good 
country  road  in  a  motor  car  as  by  an  ex- 
press train  proves  what  constant  experi- 
ment with  high-powered  machines  that  sac- 
rifice everything  else  for  the  sake  of  speed 
has  accomplished.  It  is  doubtful  if  at  this 
stage  in  its  development  the  speed  of  the 
automobile  can  be  calculated.  If  a  motor 
car  can  now  be  modeled  to  carry  some  mer- 
chandise and  exceed  the  speed  of  a  railway 
train,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assurne  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  its  revolutionizing  the 
future  method  of  transporting  mails  and 
valuable  light  articles. 
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AMERICAN  VARIATIONS  OF  THE 
SPORTING  DOG 


By  JOSEPH  A.   GRAHAM 


AMERICA  is  not  England.  After  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  of  firecracking 
Fourths  the  statement  is  a  political  super- 
fluity, but  no  study  of  sporting  dogs  can 
reach  clear  going  except  across  the  dead 
body  of  the  contention  that  America  is  an 
extension  of  British  jurisdiction  and  infal- 
libility. 

That  settled,  the  next  step  is  to  thank 
Great  Britain  for  every  one  of  our  dogs  of 
sporting  breed.  In  our  actual  sports  we  use 
setters  and  pointers,  foxhounds  and  beagles, 
greyhounds  and  two  breeds  of  water  re- 
trievers. Crosses  and  mongrels  need  not 
be  counted.  These  regular  breeds  are  all 
British. 

In  technical  classification  the  sporting 
division  includes  all  the  hounds,  the  clum- 
ber, cocker  and  field  spaniels,  with  the  fox 
terriers  and  the  rest  of  the  sporting  terrier 
list.  Some  writers  add  collies.  In  our 
country,  however,  none  of  these  other 
breeds — ignoring  dog-fights  and  ratting — 
is  used  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  practical 
sport.  They  are  kept  as  fancy  varieties 
and  as  companions.  In  fashion  and  on  the 
benches  the  semi-sporting  dogs  have  forged 
ahead  fast  within  a  few  years,  and  now  col- 
lectively outnumber  in  the  studbooks  and 
shows  the  actual  servants  of  the  gun  and 
leash.  Attractive  .they  are,  too,  and  well 
worthy  of  care  and  study ;  but  only  a  volu- 
minous and  exhaustive  treatise  would  need 
to  describe  them-in  detail,  since  they  do  not 
differ  at  all  from  their  cousins  across  the 
water,  where  the  breeds  have  been  elabo- 
rately set  forth  b3'~»«eompetent  authorities  and 
where  the  standards  for  both  countries  have 
been  fixed.  Boston  terriers  alone  have  an 
American  status  all  their  own,  and  they  are 
scarcely  sporting  dogs. 

In  what  does  the  sporting  dog  proper  dif- 
fer in  America  from  the  British  dog  of  the 
same  breed?  Greyhounds  not  at  all,  as  yet, 
though  if  the  wide  prairies  had  remained 
unfenced,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  climate 
and  the  jack  rabbit,  a  faster  and  stiffer 
traveler  than  the  English  hare,  might  have 
caused  a  definite  modification.  Water  re- 
trievers not  much,  though  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  dog  is  an  American  development,  in 
form  and  raiment  quite  unlike  any  British 
breed. 

It  is  foxhounds  and  shooting  dogs  which 
have  become,  under  American  conditions, 
something  essentially  different  from  what 
the  British  sportsmen  established  and  have 
maintained  as  filling  their  conceptions  of 
utility  and  good  looks. 

Reduced  to  the  simplest  terms,  the  change 
wrought  over  here  comes  to  this :  The  dry 
climate  of  extreme  temperatures,  the  nature 
of  the  grounds  and  game,  and  the  methods 
of  hunting  the  fox  and  shooting  game 
birds  cause  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  pro- 


ceed in  the  direction  of  a  faster,  lighter, 
more  enduring  animal ;  perhaps  not  more 
sensitive  of  nose,  but  quicker  in  the  reflexes 
of  judgment  and  action  which  are  the  se- 
quences of  scent. 

An  American  will  pardon  every  defect 
but  one.  That  one  is  inability  to  stand  the 
pace.  Consequently,  the  dog  which  has 
more  beef  and  timber  than  his  nerve  and 
power  can  carry  drops,  as  the  same  Amer- 
ican sportsman  would  say,  into  the  discard 
and  is  replaced  by  another  which  can  go 
the  route  at  the  pace. 

For  speed  and  endurance  are  built  upon 
the  factors  of  strong  muscle  on  a  light 
bony  structure,  a  heart  action  beyond  the 
ordinary,  and  a  nervous  energy  which  can- 
not be  physically  measured,  but  is  even 
more  necessary  in  a  dog  than  in  a  race- 
horse, because  whip  and  spur  cannot  force 
unwilling   or   failing   powers. 

Conformation  counts  for  much  with 
theorists.  It  has  an  importance.  Utterly 
bad  shape  is  incompatible  with  easy  speed. 
But  the  small  variations  at  which  solemn 
criticism  is  often  hurled  are  more  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  deed.  The  ratio  of  weight 
to  power,  the  blood-pump,  the  energy  and 
the  hunting  zeal — these  are  what  tell ;  and 
to  these  ends  American  sportsmen  have 
chosen  their  dogs. 

Bred  their  dogs,  one  might  say,  but  the 
phrase  would  be  only  a  half-truth.  The 
British — Ireland  and  Scotland  are  one  with 
England  in  dogs — are  better  breeders  than 
we.  They  are  far  and  away  the  best  in  the 
world.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  chickens, 
pigeons — what  you  will,  the  British  breed 
better  than  others  if  they  take  it  up  at  all. 

Not  that  they  know  any  science  of  breed- 
ing concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  love  the  land  and  they  love  outdoor 
sport.  With  this  penchant  for  the  land  and 
its  sports  they  have  the  British — not  less 
British  than  Yankee — gift  of  shrewd  com- 
mon sense ;  and  an  insistence  on  good  form 
and  approved  standards  which  is  more 
British  than  Yankee.  It  is  only  justice  to 
believe  that  if  they  had  our  land  and  our 
game,  and  had  undertaken  to  breed  dogs 
to  suit  both,  they  would  have  produced  the 
typical  American  qualities  and  at  the  same 
time  have  achieved  more  of  uniformity  and 
breediness. 

Americans  are  clear  as  to  what  they  ask 
a  dog  to  do,  but  neglectful  of  any  ten  com- 
mandments or  thirty-nine  articles  bearing 
on  how  he  looks.  And,  as  such  they  are 
indifferent  breeders — at  least  of  dogs.  It 
is  history  that  an  American  plunges  into 
breeding  with  smart  confidence,  overdoes 
at  the  start,  wearies  about  at  the  point 
where  he  might  learn  something,  and  seeks 
another  novelty.  To  the  Englishman, 
sport  goes  with  the  land  and  breeding  with 
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the  sport.  If  he  surpasses  in  his  breeding, 
he  is  gratified.  If  things  go  awry,  he  keeps 
on  breeding  just  the  same.  In  England 
the  landowner  has  most  of  the  sporting 
dogs.  In  America  nine  out  of  ten  pedigreed 
shooting  dogs  are  bred  and  owned  by  law- 
yers, merchants  and  other  townsmen  who 
shoot  by  sufferance  or  invitation  on  the 
lands  of  other  people.  Breeding,  even 
shooting,  is  an  amusement  and  an  incident. 
It  is  lightly  picked  up,  lightly  pursued, 
lightly   forgotten. 

So  the  British  are  better  breeders.  Where 
we  have  the  advantage  is  in  the  abundance 
of  game — now,  alas,  becoming  by  degrees 
a  scarcity — free  to  almost  anybody,  a  coun- 
try of  immense  extent,  foxes  which  are  wild 
animals,  and  the  Bob  White,  a  bird  upon 
which  the  field  dog  can  exhibit  every  qual- 
ity, best  to  lie  and  trickiest  to  hide  of  all 
shootable  feathered  creatures. 

In  the  evolution  among  pointers  and  set- 
ters of  a  greater  proportion  of  energy  to 
weight,  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  pub- 
lic trials  have  brought  out  winners  which 
seemed  very  small.  When  these  winners 
appeared  alongside  of  the  larger  and  heavier 
dogs  of  older  type  the  alarmists  cried  out 
that  the  setters  and  pointers  were  becoming 
degenerate  from  inbreeding  and  other 
causes.  Longer  experience  has  rather  dis- 
sipated the  alarm,  though  some  of  the  city 
writers  resume  the  cry  occasionally  when 
they  see  a  few  small  celebrities  benched 
near  bigger  beauties  at  a  show.  Handlers 
and  breeders  who  were  among  the  dogs 
saw  that  the  quite  small  ones  were  rather 
the  exception  at  all  times,  and  that  winners 
represented  about  a  good,  fair  average ; 
moreover,  that  the  noticeably  small-sized 
winners  were  nearly  always  of  exception- 
ally good  make-up — big  little  dogs — and, 
well  mated,  had  a  good  influence  in  perfect- 
ing the  breed.  Nowadays  the  handlers  and 
breeders  work  along,  winning  with  what- 
ever can  win,  producing  from  what  can 
produce;  finding  that  there  are  big  ones, 
little  ones  and  medium  ones,  and  that  aca- 
demics must  be  guided  by  practice,  not  prac- 
tice by  academics.  If  the  breeders  do  not 
stick  to  the  game,  the  handlers  do ;  and  so 
far  there  has  always  been  a  new  crop  of 
breeders  coming  on,  with  a  few  leaders, 
like  Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard  and  the  late 
Colonel  Edward  Dexter,  who  maintain 
their  patronage  steadily  through  the  years. 
The  large  number  of  public  events  and  the 
enormous  private  ownership  of  shooting 
dogs  produce  a  result  which  the  more  con- 
centrated and  deep-seated  breeding  fancy  in 
Great  Britain  cannot  equal ;  and  could  not 
equal  even  if  the  fashion  of  driving  game 
had  not  diminished  their  use  of  dogs. 

So  the  faster  hounds  of  further-reaching 
and  mellower  cry,  so  the  setters  and  point- 
ers of  wider  range  and  keener  temperament 
have  been  produced — not  by  any  man's  sys- 
tem of  breeding,  but  by  the  constant  selec- 
tion of  those  which  carry  the  pace  under 
more  exacting  conditions. 

British  writers  on  sporting  dogs  are  usu- 


ally ahead  of  us.  They  regard  their  work 
more  seriously.  The  better  books  on  dogs 
m  England  are  elevated  in  tone,  scientific  in 
spirit  and  commendably  thorough.  With  us 
there  is  a  trifle  too  much  of  the  chip-on-the- 
shoulder  or  of  the  attitude  that  about  dogs 
anything  will  do.  A  report  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
of  a  Western  State.  It  is  bulky  and  quite 
fancifully  illustrated.  The  chapter  on  set- 
ters and  pointers  states  sweepingly  that  a 
great  majority  of  dogs  used  for  private 
shooting  or  entered  in  field  trials  are  point- 
ers. The  writer,  on  this  premise,  concludes 
that  pointers  suit  the  United  States  better 
than  setters.  Just  as  this  book  reached  me, 
the  entries  of  the  Nebraska  and  Manitoba 
field  trials  were  announced.  These  two 
entry  lists  included  most  of  the  dogs  which 
the  trials  of  1903  have  seen.  They  were  the 
beginning  of  the  circuit.  In  the  Manitoba 
derby  were  entered  46  setters  and  16  point- 
ers. The  all-age  entries  were  33  setters  and 
16  pointers.  In  Nebraska  the  derby  had 
52  setters  and  26  pointers ;  the  all-age  stake 
42  setters,  one  of  them  Irish,  and  24  point- 
ers. If  all  had  been  pointers  or  all  setters, 
the  difference  would  not  have  been  mate- 
rial, since  either  breed  is,  all  in  all,  as  good 
as  the  other.  But  it  makes  a  big  difference 
when  an  official  report  proclaims  a  fact 
which  is  not  a  fact  and  draws  a  conclusion 
which  is  vitiated  from  the  start.  The  sub- 
ject was  dogs,  and  the  author  set  down 
carelessly  a  casual  impression,  formed  no- 
body knows  how.  The  studbooks  show  a 
like  preponderance  of  setters  in  private 
hands. 

The  English  do  these  things  better.  Stone- 
henge,  not  now  up  to  date  even  with  re- 
vision, was  an  example  of  lucidity,  judicial 
care  and  ripened  observation  worthy  of  an 
honored  place  in  any  literature.  Rawdon 
Lee  was  a  later  authority  of  the  same  type. 
Even  Mr.  Lane,  whose  chipper  book  is  but 
three  years  old,  possesses  a  freedom  from 
pseudo-literary  affectation  and  a  wholesome 
sincerity  of  treatment  which  inspire  confi- 
dence in  his  message  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Still,  though  we  breed  erratically  and 
write  loosely,  we  undoubtedly  have,  in 
"  class "  of  performance  at  work,  the  best 
bird  dogs  and  hounds  ever  seen.  If  this 
seems  a  broad  statement,  I  must  refer  to 
English  sportsmen  of  my  acquaintance  who 
have  done  hunting  and  shooting  on  both 
sides. 

That  being  the  fact  it  becomes  worth 
while  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  our 
sporting  dogs  and  to  formulate  some  of  the 
methods  we  use  in  handling  them. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  the 
American  modification  here  considered  is 
not  accepted  by  all  Americans.  There  has 
been  a  conflict,  sometimes  bitter,  between 
those  who  would  adhere  strictly  to  English 
ideals  and  standards  and  those  who  would 
press  into  recognition  the  American 
changes.  The  East,  generally  speaking,  is 
the  conservative  section,  supported  by  many 
Canadian  sportsmen. 
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English  setter  men  have  conducted  the 
factional  contest  most  sharply.  Soon  after 
the  introduction  of  bench  shows,  the  Amer- 
ican school,  led  by  bench  and  field  judges 
like  Major  Taylor,  now  of  New  York,  Mr. 
P.  T.  Madison  of  Indianapolis,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Bryson  of  Memphis,  General  Shattuc  of 
Cincinnati  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Bell  of  Pittsburg, 
insisted  on  awarding  bench  prizes  to  the 
lighter  type.  Twice  a  club  has  been  organ- 
ized to  formulate  a  new  written  standard. 
The  first  was  fifteen  years  ago,  the  second 
in  1900- igoi.  These  new  standards  were 
not  accepted  by  the  other  side,  and  the  dis- 
pute remains  where  it  stood.  The  con- 
servative side  has  been  upheld  by  Messrs. 
John  Davidson  of  Michigan,  William  Tall- 
man  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  Hair  of  the  same 
State,  James  Mortimer  of  New  York  and 
other  judges.  Usually  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club  has  alternated  from  year  to 
year  in  selecting  its  English  setter  judges, 
to  give  each  side  a  chance  to  illustrate  what 
it  means  by  type. 

American  foxhounds  were  also  developed 
in  the  South  and  West,  though  in  practical 
hunting  they  have  the  field  to  themselves, 
with  occasional  crosses  of  imported  hounds, 
in  all  the  States.  There  are  only  three  or 
four  packs  of  definite  English  type  which 
an  English  M.  F.  H.  would  regard  with, 
approbation.  Mr.  Mather  of  Philadelphia 
and  Major  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  New 
York,  have  the  best  kennels  of  direct  Eng- 
lish importation  and  style;  Mr.  Keene  now 
aiming  at  the  same  forward  position. 

The  American  sporting  dog,  therefore,  as 
a  separate  development,  is  a  prevailing  tend- 
ency and  not  a  res  adjudicata.  The  changes 
involve  not  a  -few  contradictions  which 
confuse  a  novice  listening  to  controversial 
assertions.  But>^the  separate  development 
is  a  certainty,  and  the  lines  can  be  marked 
out  with  an  intelligible  approximation  to 
definiteness. 

Definiteness  as  to  the  present.  If  I  were 
to  picture  the  future,  I  should  describe  the 
notable  recent  increase  of  preserves,  some 
of  exclusive  ownership,  some  of  leased 
privileges  over  farm  lands,  and  make  the 
deduction  that  fifty  years  will  extend  over 
America  something  closely  resembling  the 
British  condition.  But  there  will  be  other 
books  on  sporting  dogs  to  tell  that  other 
story  when  the  time  comes. 

SHOOTING  BREEDS. 

Accurate  impressions  of  the  general  value 
and  utility  of  shooting  dogs  in  America  can- 
not be  formed  from  any  man's  private  judg- 
ment, even  when  his  experience  is  consider- 
able. No  man's  personal  observation  cov- 
ers more  than  a  small  part  of  the  ground, 
and  an  assured  estimate  can  be  obtained 
only  by  averaging  a  large  number  of  per- 
sonal opinions  collected  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  or  by  an  analysis  of  the 
public  records.  In  preparing  this  book  my 
effort  has  been  to  combine  these  two  meth- 
ods in  order  to  reach  results  which  will  be 
reliably  instructive. 


As  far  as  anything  can  be,  the  records  of 
registration  in  the  studbooks  are  free  from 
narrow  and  factional  opinions.  In  the 
American  Kennel  Club  Studbook  for  1902 
there  are  893  English  setters,  708  pointers, 
70  Irish  setters  and  27  Gordon  setters.  Out 
of  the  893  English  setters,  756  have  Glad- 
stone or  Count  Noble  blood ;  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  both.  There  are  53  which 
are  either  modern  Laveracks  or  carry  a  con- 
trolling infusion  of  that  blood.  There  are 
84  of  prevailing  Llewellin  blood  which  have 
neither  Gladstone  nor  Count  Noble  lines. 

The  American  Kennel  Club  registration 
is  patronized  by  owners  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  the  only  studbook  which 
the  bench  show  men,  considered  as  a  class, 
use  at  all.  The  preponderance  of  Llewellin 
setters,  and  the  remarkable  command  which 
the  Gladstone  and  Count  Noble  families 
have  of  the  situation,  are  conclusive  as  to 
the  popularity  of  that  variety  of  English 
setters.  No  other  registration  is  recognized 
at  bench  shows  except  that  of  the  America 
Kennel  Club.  The  tide  of  preference  for 
Llewellin  setters  and  for  the  Gladstone  and 
Count  Noble  blood  is,  therefore,  conclusively 
shown  by  the  setter  figures  of  this  stud- 
book  ;  because  the  leading  bench  show  spe- 
cialists prefer  the  Laverack,  and  are  often 
inexorable  in  condemning  the  Llewellin.  If 
the  studbook  used  by  them  presents  such  a 
proportion  of  Llewellins  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  left  of  doubt  as  to  the  English  set- 
ter strains  preferred  in  American  sport. 

The  Field  Dog  Studbook,  conducted  in 
Chicago  by  the  American  Field,  contains  for 
1902  about  twelve  hundred  English  setter 
registrations  and  practically  all  of  them 
have  either  Gladstone  or  Count  Noble 
blood,  or  both,  though  the  Laverack  lines 
of  Monk  of  Furness,  Count  Howard  and 
others  appear  frequently.  This  volume 
shows  one  pure  Laverack.  The  managers 
of  the  Field  Dog  Studbook  separate 
"  straight-bred  "  Llewellins  from  other  Eng- 
lish setters,  but  this  is  not  worth  noticing, 
since,  while  well  meant,  it  is  confusing  and 
unjust.  There  never  has  been  a  fixed  strain 
in  or  descended  from  Mr.  Llewellin's  ken- 
nel. All  through  this  book  I  shall  use  the 
term  "  Llewellin "  in  connection  with  dogs 
which  have  a  large  preponderance  of  Lle- 
wellin blood,  and  the  term  "  Modem  Lave- 
rack "  in  connection  with  dogs  which  have 
an  overwhelming  percentage  of  Laverack 
blood,  and  have  been  bred  to  the  Laverack 
type. 

In  the  Field  Dog  Studbook  there  are 
about  seven  hundred  pointers,  thirty-nine 
Irish   setters   and   twenty   Gordons. 

While  on  this  subject,  the  registration  ©f 
other  dogs  practically  used  in  American 
sports  may  be  noticed.  In  the  American 
Kennel  Club  Studbook  for  1902  there  are 
one  Chesapeake  Bay  dog  and  one  bitch ; 
three  Irish  water  spaniel  dogs  and  one 
bitch.  In  the  Field  Dog  Studbook  for 
ig02  there  are  six  Chesapeake  Bay  dogs 
and  three  bitches ;  seven  Irish  water  spaniel 
dogs  and  five  bitches. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Amer- 
ican Kennel  Club  Studbook  was  originally 
established  by  the  field  trial  associations  in 
the  West,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  progress 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  fancy  breeds 
in  America.  In  the  volume  for  1902  there 
are  registered  860  odd  Boston  terriers, 
1,380  collies  and  330  fox  terriers.  When 
the  studbook  was  established,  the  Airedale 
terrier  was  almost  unknown  in  America ; 
yet  the  volume  for  1902  shows  a  registra- 
tion of  some  hundred  and  sixty  Airedales 
— a  great  many  more  than  the  registration 
of  Irish  and  Gordon  setters  combined. 

I  may  say  that  I  made  no  attempt  to 
exhaustively  verify  these  figures.  They  may 
be  in  error  slightly  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  evidence  on  all  points  was  so  irresist- 
ible that  I  permitted  my  first  count  to  stand. 

Of  course  these  registrations  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  foxhound  and  grey- 
hound men  have  their  special  studbooks. 
It  is  also  to  be  said  in  connection  with 
pointers  and  setters  that  nearly  all  the  col- 
lie and  Boston  terrier  men  register  their 
dogs,,  while  in  all  likelihood  three-quarters 
of  the  three  breeds  of  setters  and  the  point- 
ers in  use  in  the  country  are  not  registered. 
At  the  same  time  the  general  story  of  the 
studbook  records  is  descriptive  of  the  situa- 
tion affecting  the  various  breeds  of  shoot- 
ing dogs.  In  other  words,  the  shooting 
men  of  America  use  Llewellin  setters  and 
pointers  so  largely  that  other  breeds  scarcely 
can  be  called  competitors.  It  is  also  a  basic 
conclusion  that  Gladstone  and  Count  Noble 
setters  have  almost  crowded  out  other 
Llewellins  and  that  King  of  Kent  and  Jingo 
pointers  are  rapidly  assuming  the  same  posi- 
tion of  undisputed  supremacy  in  their  breed. 

Not  only  on  account  of  their  numbers, 
but  on  account  of  the  sharp  discussions 
about  individuals  and  types,  the  Llewellin 
setters  must  always  occupy  the  largest 
space  in  any  discussion  of  shooting  dogs. 
In  reference  to  these  discussions  and  to  dif- 
ferences over  the  relative  value  of  different 
breeds  of  setters  and  different  families  of 
pointers,  the  reader  should  understand  that 
partisans  never  do  justice  to  the  dogs  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  not  well  to  believe  the 
Llewellin  breeders  who  call  the  modern 
Laveracks  parlor  dogs  and  diseased  picture 
dogs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  testify 
that  these  Laveracks  make  very  useful 
shooting  dogs  which  generally  come  to 
hand  without  much  trouble.  It  would  be 
a  still  greater  mistake  if  one  believed  in 
the  various  denunciations  of  Llewellins. 
You  will  hear  it  said  that  the  Llewellins 
are  suffering  from  inbreeding;  that  they  get 
small  and  puny ;  that  they  are  all  heels  and 
no  brains.  You  can  hear  these  assertions 
and  many  others,  not  one  of  which  is  even 
approximately  true. 

A  great  many  of  the  fashionable  field 
trial  winners  have  been  rather  light  and 
small,  and  many  of  their  descendants  are 
not  easy  to  train  on  account  of  their  intense 
hunting  and  ranging  disposition.  But  this 
difficulty  is  more  on  the  surface  than  real, 


since  the  dogs  in  most  cases  come  under 
discipline  quickly  when  the  trainer  sets  him- 
self seriously  to  developing  their  bird  work. 
There  are  plenty  of  Llewellins  which  will 
weigh  sixty  pounds  and  more,  and  plenty 
of  them  which  have  brains  enough  to  make 
circus  dogs  if  anybody  cared  to  use  them 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Giving  the  fixed  name  "  Llewellin  "  in  this 
country  to  setters  of  certain  blood  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  though  it 
was  a  gracious  idea  in  the  fi.rst  place,  and 
it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  Mr.  Llewellin's 
liberality  and  labor  in  the  interest  of  field 
dogs.  The  trouble  is  that  a  great  many 
people  do  all  their  thinking  on  the  assump- 
tion that  whatever  strains  to  Mr.  Llewellin's 
kennel  represents  a  concentrated  breeding 
and  a  definite  type.  Even  a  superficial  study 
of  the  subject  shows  that  either  a  straight- 
bred  Llewellin  is  a  paradoxical  impossi- 
bility, or  that  every  Llewellin  is  straight- 
bred.  The  cursory  student  will  also  find 
out  that  only  a  few  dogs  of  Mr.  Llewellin's 
breeding  were  successful  in  helping  to  create 
the  American  favorite.  Later  importations 
from  his  kennel,  like  Gus  Bondhu  and  Dick 
Bonhu,  were  soon  discarded,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  some  of  the  earlier  dogs,  which  are 
painted  in  glowing  colors  by  the  fancy  writ- 
ers, was  utterly  submerged  in  the  field  trial 
kennels. 

Many  of  the  logicians  and  microscopists, 
v/ho  do  the  theorizing  for  sporting  papers, 
will  cite  opinions  and  detached  facts  to  the 
contrary,  but  it  remains  that  the  American 
field  trial  type  of  setter  is  essentially  Glad- 
stonian.  For  scientific  purposes,  it  would 
be  accurate  to  call  this  type  the  Gladstone 
setter  rather  than  the  Llewellin  setter.  This 
Gladstone  type  is  a-  leader  among  American 
setters.  It  is  wiry,  compact,  fast  and  deci- 
sive, with  remarkable  courage  and  ability 
to  carry  high  speed.  Nevertheless,  there 
are,  as  I  have  said,  any  number  of  Llewellin 
types  which  should  suit  all  tastes.  We  see 
Llewellins  having  every  attribute  of  value 
except  good  heads  and  good  tails.  Excel- 
lence at  these  two  points  is  rather  hard  to 
find  if  all  the  old  standards  in  regard  to 
muzzle,  skull  and  stern  are  to  retained. 
There  has  been  a  frequent  complaint  in  the 
East  that  the  Llewellins  represented  a  de- 
generation from  true  English  setter  type. 
The  gentlemen  who  present  this  dogma 
have  usually  learned  all  they  know  from 
studying  bench  shows,  where  the  beauty 
of  the  Laveracks  has  largely  given  them 
the  preference.  To  tell  the  truth  once 
more,  there  are  vastly  more  Llewellins  true 
to  the  old  and  approved  English  setter  type 
than  Laveracks :  by  that  I  mean  having 
good  bodies   and  running  gear. 

Until  men  cease  breeding  dogs,  the  name 
of  Edward  Laverack  will  always  stand 
highest.  Any  breeder  of  dogs,  though  his 
fancy  may  be  for  toy  spaniels  or  mastiffs 
rather  than  for  shooting  dogs,  takes  off  his 
hat  in  veneration  when  he  speaks  of  Lave- 
rack. Every  man  of  them  knows  that  at  a 
time  when  communication  was  difficult  and 
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the  art  of  breeding  had  not  been  carried  far, 
Mr.  Laverack  produced  a  variety  of  setters 
which  in  beauty  and  distinction  have  never 
been  equaled  by  any  creation  of  the  breed- 
er's efforts.  For  a  half  century  these  dogs 
have  stood  out  easily  at  the  head  of  all 
others  in  their  patrician  appearance;  in  the 
elegance  and  symmetry  which  are  evidences 
of  gentle  birth.  It  is  hard  to  breed  Lave- 
racks  good  at  all  points,  but  when  one  does 
come  right  it  has  a  stamp  of  noblesse  which 
no  other  dog  rivals.  The  Laveracks  have 
always  had  their  friends  in  America,  and 
probably  will  be  preserved  for  generations 
to  set  an  example  of  quality  in  breeding. 
In  the  field  they  suit  a  great  many  practical 
sportsmen,  and  as  long  as  they  please  their 
supporters  it  is  idle  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  their  abilities  on  birds. 

Considering  pointers  and  setters  as  rivals, 
we  come  to  a  difficult  question.  Each  breed 
has  its  advocates,  many  of  them  so  extreme 
that  they  will  listen  to  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  other.  Setters  seem  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements in  a  larger  variety  of  work  and 
in  more  parts  of  the  country.  The  pointers 
are  most  popular  in  the  Middle  West,  where 
the  country  is  open  and  the  work  is  on 
wheat  stubble  and  similar  ground.  The 
setter  is  a  better  water  dog,  and  is  the  only 
bird  dog  suited  to  a  country  where  briers 
are  thick.  The  pointer  suffers  less  from 
sandburrs  and  is  said  to  stand  the  heat 
better,  though  I  never  could  see  any  differ- 
ence in  this  last  respect.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  out  of  an  equal  number  of  pup- 
pies one  could  develop  more  good  pointers 
than  setters.  Pointers  take  to  their  work 
more  readily,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  ordi- 
nary amateur  are  more  easily  handled, 
though  the  rule  is  not  universal.  This  last 
quality,  wit1|  the  sandburr  troubles  of  set- 
ters, give  the  pointer  the  lead  in  amateur 
hands  through  the  prairie  States. 

The  Irish  setter  can  nearly  always  be 
made  a  good  retriever  on  land  and  water, 
and  probably  stands  rough  weather  better 
than  any  other  shooting  breed.  The  Gor- 
don's rough  weather  qualities  are  little  in- 
ferior. The  studbook  figures  show  that 
neither  the  Irish  nor  Gordon  setter  has 
quite  met  the  taste  of  American  sportsmen. 
I  shall  endeavor  later  to  account  for  this 
fact. 

In  the  subsequent  chapters  in  which  the 
history  and  the  special  qualities  of  these 
shooting  breeds  are  presented,  it  seems  use- 
ful to  describe  briefly  the  dogs  which  appear 
in  present  pedigrees  and  in  those  likely  to 
come  before  the  amateur  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  so  that  the  inheritance  assembled  in 
a  dog's  pedigree  can  be  intelligently  studied 
by  the  owner  who  may  be  curious — as  every 
owner  ought  to  be — about  the  potentialities 
of  his  dog's  family  history. 

One  cannot  always  follow  the  venerated 


counsel,  '"  experto  crede,"  in  overhauling  the 
virtues  of  ancient  dog  heroes.  They  were 
not  all  grace  and  glory  as  the  "  expert " 
pencilers  and  rhapsodists  pictured  them. 
When  reading  about  them,  one  can  see  that 
the  writers  and  artists  were  exercising  their 
own  powers  instead  of  laboring  for  science; 
in  which  they  followed  the  old  rule  of  his- 
torians and  court  painters.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  get  at  the  plain  truth. 

Humans  who  have  the  eye  for  dogs  will 
be  broad  in  spirit.  There  is  room  and  there 
is  reason  for  many  tastes.  The  true  sports- 
man is  a  connoisseur,  and  the  true  connois- 
seur would  rather  revel  in  the  perception 
of  beauties  and  achievements  than  join  the 
unhappy  hunt  for  imperfections.  Every 
expanded  mind  is  first  appreciative;  every 
mean   mind  is  first  depreciating. 

If  a  man  has  seen  much  of  dogs,  he  can 
explain  certain  inconsistencies  of  the  apos- 
tles by  remembering  his  own  inconstancies. 
I  confess  that  I  have  had  many  an  enthu- 
siasm. 

When  I  have  seen  a  bloodlike  Laverack, 
say  Queen's  Place  Pride,  sumptuous  among 
her  sisters  as  the  star-gowned  maiden  of 
the  fairy  tale,  I  have  felt  that  a  gentleman's 
instinctive  love  of  unexceptionable  appoint- 
ments should  weed  all  other  kinds  from  his 
shooting  establishment. 

If  I  happen  to  watch  the  work  of  pointers 
like  Cuba  Jr.,  Alford's  John  or  Alpine  Lad, 
possessing  nearly  all  of  the  best  setter  quali- 
ties and  some  advantages  of  their  own,  I 
can  believe  that  setters  will  disappear  and 
leave  the  shooting  field  to  these  Americans 
of  the  coat  that  never  comes  off. 

Then  it  may  be  Marie's  Sport,  the  Llewel- 
lin,  structured  of  steel  splinters,  born  a 
hunter  and  a  leader,  charged  with  vitality 
and  character ;  and  I  predict  that  this  is  the 
type  which  sportsmen  will  cause  to  outlive 
all  the  rest  through  the  selection  of  the  fit- 
test. But  if  it  is  Mohawk,  another  Llewel- 
lin,  I  see  last,  he  makes  the  impression — 
stripped  of  superfluities,  lithe  as  an  otter, 
quick  as  a  ferret,  tireless  as  Mahomet's 
mare.  He  almost  persuades  me  that  he  is 
the  finished  product,  the  summation  of  im- 
provement. 

Irish  setter  men  and  Gordon  men  have 
their  sufficient  grounds  of  choice  and  their 
satisfactions.  Perfected  form  and  color  are 
more  than  barren  elaborations  of  breeding 
effort.  They  do  not  appeal  to  you,  maybe, 
or  to  me.  But  the  connoisseur's  pleasure 
over  them  is  healthy,  and  the  sportsman  can, 
with  either  Irish  or  Gordon,  find  both  game 
and  his  own  sort  of  pride.  Who  knows 
that  you  and  I  will  not  be  seized  next  week 
with  the  Gordon  or  Irish  fever? 

It  is  the  philosophei-'s  best  message  that 
intolerance  is  only  a  name  for  ignorance; 
that  only  those  who  have  nothing  to  change 
never  change  their  minds. 
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THE  blustering  March  wind  is  blowing, 
swaying  the  evergreens  and  swishing 
the  naked  branches  of  the  other  trees  ;  peo- 
ple say  the  weather  is  disagreeable,  but 
these  are  the  folks  who  only  venture  out  of 
doors  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  business 
by  day  and  the  club  by  night.  The  real  out- 
door people  enjoy  themselves  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  and  only  stay  indoors  when  neces- 
city  compels   them. 

All  nature-lovers  who  can  get  away  at 
this  time  of  the  year  have  armed  themselves 
with  field-glasses,  cameras  and  note-books, 
and  are  flocking  to  the  woods  to  meet  the 
first  returning  birds  and  greet  the  advance 
guard  of  plants  which  are  even  now  push- 
ing aside  the  dead  leaves  and  thrusting  their 
pale  green  heads  above  the  still  frosty 
ground.  This  is  the  season  when  we  most 
need 

A    COMFORTABLE    CAMP 

while  in  the  woods,  one  which  affords  some 
shelter  from  wind  and  storm.  Such  a  camp 
should  be  built  of  small  logs  "  chinked " 
with  mud  and  moss,  but  it  may  be  an  open 
front,  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  old  reli- 
able lean-to,  known  as  the  Adirondack;  to 
this  should  be  added  a  wind  shield. 

(Ground  plan  of  shack  and  shield  6x12 
feet  or  larger.)  See  the  New  Brunswick, 
Fig.  I. 

The  wind  shield  is  made  of  green  fir  logs 
split  in  halves,  with  the  bark  or  rounded 
side  of  the  slabs  outside.  The  slabs  lean 
against  a  horizontal  pole,  and  the  latter  rests 
in  the  two  forks  of  two  uprights,  as  may 
be   seen  by  the  illustration.   Fig.    i. 


A    MORE   ELABORATE    CAMP 

is  shown  by  the  illustration  of  the  North 
Woods  (Fig.  2)  ground  plan  (8x14  feet, 
or  as  much  larger  as  the  party  may  de- 
mand). This  is  also  an  open  camp,  but 
there  is  a  log  fence  around  the  open  end 
of  the  shack,  with  a  doorway. 


may  be  made  of  boards,  if  they  are  to  be  oo- 
tained,  or  of  slabs  of  wood,  or  even  the 
bark  of  trees,  properly  nailed  to  a  well- 
braced  frame  (Fig.  3). 

The  old  backwoodsman's  door  hinge  was 
made  of  an  upright  pole  terminating  in  a 
long  pin  at  the  top  and  a  short  one  at  the 
bottom,  the  pins  fitting  into  auger  holes  in 
the  logs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  ;  the  hinge  rod 
can  be  put  in  place  by  first  slipping  the  long 
pin  in  the  hole  bored  through  the  top  log 
and  then  dropping  the  short  pin  in  the 
short  hole  in  the  bottom  log.  Even  a  novice 
will  understand  that  the  pins  must  be  suffi- 
ciently smaller  than  the  hole?  to  allow 
them  to  turn  freely. 

If  the  two  pins  at  the  ends  of  the  hinge 
rod  are  well  oiled  with  sweet  oil,  vaseline, 
bacon  fat  or  grease  of  any  sort  they  will  be 
found  to  move  with  little  friction.  After 
the  rod  is  in  place  nail  the  door  to  the 
hinge. 

In  case  you  have  no  tools  for  boring 
holes,  make  hinges  of  old  bits  of  leather, 
soles  of  old  shoes  or  folded  pieces  of  can- 
vas  (Fig.  4). 
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This  makes  a  rude,  crude  doorway,  but 
if  my  readers  are  of  old  American  stock 
they  may  know  that  their  own  ancestors 
were  content  with  a  deerskin  or  an  old 
blanket  portiere.  The  proper  idea  is  to 
make  the  best  house  and  doorway  of  which 
your  limited  time  and  tools  will  admit. 


THE   BIRCH-BARK   ROOF 

is  so  easily  understood  from  the  diagram 
(Fig.  5)  that  it  probably  needs  no  further 
description.  The  reader  may  see  by  the 
illustration  that  the  pieces  of  bark  are  laid 
so  as  to  break  joints  and  also  to  overlap 
like  shingles ;  it  may  also  be  seen  that  they 
are  held  in  place  by  being  weighted  down 
with  additional  poles  laid  on  top  of  the 
bark.  Birch  bark  is  an  ideal  material  for 
the  roof;  however,  almost  any  bark  which 
can  be  obtained  in  suitable-sized  pieces  will 
answer  the  purpose.  But  even  more  essen- 
tial than  a  roof  for  shelter  is 


THE   CAMPFIRE, 

and  a  man  or  boy  who  can  build  one  in  the 
forest,  without  the  aid  of  matches  and 
when  everything  is  sodden  and  water- 
soaked,  is  entitled  to  wear  fringe  on  his 
leggins  and  wamus,  for  he  has  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  the  "  Real  Thing,"  the 
true  Buckskin  Man. 

Somewhere  about  1827,  the  very  first  box 
of  friction  matches  was  sold,  and  it  brought 
over  five  dollars  ;  the  same  amount  of  money 
now  would  buy  enough  matches  to  stock  a 
store. 

It  was  mafiy  years  before  these  almost 
indispensable  little  fire-sticks  came  into 
general  use,  and  even  as  late  as  the  sixties 
it  Vas  not  uncommon  in  rural  districts  to 
see  upon  the  mantel  a  combination  tin 
tinder  box  and  candlestick  enclosing  flint, 
steel  and  punk,  while  below  the  mantel,  in 
a  sheet-iron  cylinder,  hung  a  lot  of  "  sul- 
phur matches  " — i.e.,  pine  slivers,  about  the 
dimensions  of  slate  pencils,  which  had  had 


their  ends  dipped  in  melted  sulphur.  These 
sulphur  matches  could  only  be  ignited  by 
contact  with  a  flame  or  live  coal. 

It  is  well  to  know  these  things,  for  acci- 
dents on  the  trail  are  liable  to  put  one  back 
to  the  primitive  position  occupied  by  our 
grandparents,  in  which  case  remember  that 
striking  the  back  of  your  knife  against  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  flinty  stone  will  produce 
sparks.  What  next  concerns  us  is  how  to 
make  a  flame  from  a  spark  after  the  latter 
is  produced.  All  who  have  experimented 
with  flint  and  steel  know  that  the  sparks 
are  of  no  use  unless  we  have 


GOOD   PUNK. 

Charred  cotton  rags,  raw  cotton,  paper 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  black  gunpowder 
and  water,  baked  rotten  wood  and  baked 
fungus,  when  perfectly  dry,  make  good 
punk,  and  should  be  kept  in  tightly  corked 
bottles  or  horns,  otherwise  these  things  are 
liable  to  absorb  moisture  and  become 
worthless. 

When  you  catch  a  spark  in  a  charred  rag, 
fold  the  rag  over  and  over  and  blow  the 
spark  into  a  flame,  as  in  Fig.  10.  From  the 
flame  you  can  ignite  a  match  made  of  a 
sliver  of  a  pine  knot  (Fig.  9),  and  with  this 
"  match,"  taper  or  kindling  ignite  similar 
ones  piled'  up  tepee  form,  with  larger  sticks 
outside  (Fig.  6),  and  thus  start  your  fire. 
Punk  must  be  blown  into  a  flame,  and  from 
the  flame  a  candle,  or  the  pine  match,  or  a 
bunch  of  dry  leaves  can  be  used  to  light 
the  fire.  But  even  after  one  has  secured  a 
flame  one  must  know 


HOW    TO    BUILD    A    FIRE. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  in  this  whole 
broad  land  thinks  that  they  know  how  to 
build  fires,  but  sad  to  relate,  there  is  not 
one  in  a  hundred  who  can  do  it  successfully 
without  a  Sunday  edition  of  the  newspaper, 
a  can  of  kerosene  and  an  armful  of  kindling 
wood.     Even  then  they  frequently   fail.     It 
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is  safe  to  say  that  no  domestic  servants  are 
masters  at  this  art. 

After  a  fire  has  a  good  start  it  will  burn 
under  very  unfavorable  conditions,  but  it 
must  be  started  properly.  Fig.  6  shows  the 
wood  so  heaped  that  there  will  be  a  draught. 
As  soon  as  the  pitch-pine  kindling  in  the 
center  is  ignited  larger  wood  can  be  gradu- 
ally added  to  this,  until  you  have  a  fire  of 
any  size  you  choose.  Fig.  7  shows  a  dia- 
gram of 

A    CAMP    KITCHEN    STOVE 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  for  the  ac- 
complished and  seasoned  camper,  but  it  may 
be  of  service  to  the  real  tenderfoot,  and 
for  his  information  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
plain that  the  wind  guard  (Fig.  7)  piled 
against  the  stakes  is  green  wood.  The  ash- 
pit need  not  necessarily  be  as  deep  as  the 
one  shown  in  the  cross  section.  The  flat- 
tened logs  each  side  of  the  pit  are  arranged 
thus  ^Z  ,  a  wide  space  at  the  one  end  for 
pots  and  pans,  a  small  space  at  the  other 
end  for  the  coffee  or  tea  pots.  With  such 
a  fireplace,  anything  cookable  can  be  pi'e- 
pared  for  your  table. 

Charcoal  will  ignite  by  contact  with  a 
glowing  ember,  and  if  you  have  but  one 
live  coal  and  can  rake  from  the  ashes  a 
handful  of  bits  of  clean  charcoal  (Fig.  8), 
by  carefully  heaping  the  dead  black  embers 
over  the  live  coal  you  will  soon  have  a  fire. 
The  combustion  may  be  hastened  by  blow- 
ing on  the  embers. 

Two  smouldering  logs  can  be  made  to 
burst  into  flames  by  pushing  them  together 


so  that  each  glowing  side  is 
warmed  and  encouraged  by  the 
other. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
3'ou   cannot 

LIGHT    A    PIPE    WITH    A    CIGARETTE, 

but  this  is  a  simple  trick  to  per- 
forni.  Cover  the  pipe  bowl  with 
a  piece  of  soft  paper  (Fig.  12),  grip 
the  bowl  so  as  to  admit  no  draught 
except  through  the  hole  burned  in 
the  center  by  the  glowing  end  of 
the  cigarette  (Fig.  11).  It  is  pos- 
sible in  this  manner  to  light  the 
pipe  with  a  burned  match  which  is 
still  red  hot  at  the  tip. 

If  you  have  candles  in  camp, 
candlesticks  can  be  made  of  "  any 
old  thing."  Take  a  potato  or  a 
turnip,  cut  one  part  flat  for  the 
bottom,  make  a  hole  for  the  can- 
dle, thrust  the  ends  of  a  bent 
twig  into  one  side  for  a  handle 
(Fig.  13).  Drive  three  nails  into 
a  block  of  wood,  or  if  you  want  a 
chandelier  it  may  be  made  as 
shown  by  Fig.  14.  Or  you  may 
use  a  wad  of  clay  or  mud  (Fig. 
16),  or  cut  a  cross  in  the  top  of 
a  tin  can  (Fig.  21),  push  the  points  down 
and  fit  in  the  candle  (Fig.  20).  If  you  have 
no  candles  and  need  a  light,  a  torch  can  be 
made  by  binding  slivers  of  pine  knots  over 
the  end  of  a  stick,  with  a  bunch  of  moss 
for  a  spreader  (Figs.  17  and  18).  Or  the 
old  Indian  birch-bark  torch  (Fig.  19)  may 
be  used. 

But  if  it  is  a  lamp  you  wish,  make  one 
by  binding,  with  wire,  string,  or  thongs,  a 
handle  on  a  tin  can ;  fill  the  can  with  almost 
any  sort  of  grease.  Use  raveling  of  canvas, 
the  dry  inner  bark  of  cedar  or  chestnut,  an 
old  grease-soaked  rag  or  unraveled  string 
for  a  wick,  and  pull  it  through  a  nail  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  can  (Fig.  22). 

Figs.  23,  24  and  25  explain  themselves ; 
and  now,  if  you  suffer  with  cold  feet,  eat 
raw  food  and  stumble  about  in  a  dark 
camp,  it  is  because  you  do  it  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing. 
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